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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington  J  September  21  ^  1910. 

Sm:  In  partial  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  May  25, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  showing  the  results  of  the 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners 
in  the  glass  industry  in  the  United  States. 

This  report  has  just  been  completed,  and  is  the  third  section  avail- 
able for  transmission  of  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29,  1907, 
which  provided  *'That  the  Secretary  of.  Commerce  and  Labor  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical  condition 
of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever  employed, 
with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of  employ- 
ment, health,  iUiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  surrounding 
their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protection  of 
their  health,  persons,  and  morals." 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  general  report  are  being  completed  as 

rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be  transmitted   at    the  earliest 

practicable  moment. 

Respectfully,  Benj.  S.  Cable, 

ActiTig  Secretary. 
Hon.  James  S.  Sherman, 

President  of  the  Senaie^  Washington,  D,  C, 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 
Washingtony  September  21,  1910, 
Sir:  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  employment  of 
woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  glass  industry  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  report  of  the  general  inves- 
tigation into  the  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the 
United  States,  carried  on  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress 

approved  January  29,  1907. 
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•   LETTiBS.'op  ^Bj^JSMtTTAL. 


The  general  conduct  of  the  field  work  of  the  investigation  of  the 
glass  industry  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Special  Agent  Ethel- 
bert  Stewart.  In  the  preparation  of  his  report  he  has  been  princi- 
pally assisted  by  Special  Agents  Hugh  S.  Hanna  and  Basil  M.  Manly. 
The  tabular  work  has  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  John  M.  Foster.  The 
general  preparation  of  the  report  has,  however,  been  carried  on 
under  the  direction  and  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Verrill. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

G.  W.  W.  Hanger, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

The  Seoretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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nrTBODTJcnoH'. 

SXTBlfT  OF  THE  GLASS  INDUSTRY  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

Glass  making  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. For  many  generations  it  has  been  a  large  employer  of  child 
labor,  and  in  more  recent  years  it  has  become  an  important  employer 
of  woman  labor.  Elssentially  spectacular  in  its  processes,  it  has 
everywhere  attracted  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  child  labor;  and  it  has  thus  played  a  large  part  in  molding 
that  public  sentiment  which  is  everywhere  being  expressed  in  laws. 
Obviously  in  an  investigation  of  woman  and  child  labor,  glass  could 
not  be  ignored. 

Geographically,  the  manufacture  of  glass  is  of  wide  distribution  in 
the  United  States.  It  is,  moreover,  still  in  very  considerable  degree 
a  small-shop  industry.  There  is  a  growing  number  of  large  estab- 
lishments, but  the  old  type  glass  factory,  with  no  more  than  two  or 
three  furnaces,  is  still  dominant.  According  to  the  census  of  1905, 
glass  in  some  of  its  forms  was  produced  in  that  year  in  399  estab- 
lishments, distributed  in  21  States,  and  at  the  time  of  the  field  work 
of  this  investigation,  in  the  latter  part  of  1907  and  in  thefirst  half 
of  1908,  these  numbers  had  been  somewhat  increased.  In  not  all  of 
these  establishments,  however,  were  women  and  children  employed. 
The  making  of  window  glass,  for  instance,  offers  no  employment  to 
women  and  very  little  to  chiTdren,  and  in  a  general  way  this  is  true 
of  all  varieties  of  so-called  building  glass. 

The  census  figures  for  1905  show  that  in  138  establishments  manu- 
facturing building  glass  there  were  but  25  women  and  124  children 
employed.  While  it  is  true  that  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass 
women  were  formerly  used  in  large  numbers  as  polishers,  they  have 
since  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  machinery.  For  instance, 
in  one  of  the  largest  plate-glass  factories,  having  695  names  on  the 
pay  roll  on  a  certain  date,  there  were  but  5  women,  and  these  were 
employed  polishing  out  slight  scratches  on  pieces  of  plate  glass 
where  the  work  to  be  done  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  plate 
being  put  on  the  machine.  When  engaged  at  such  work,  women  use 
small  felt  pads  and  polish  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  work  is  very 
dirty,  and  since  it  requires  them  to  be  continuously  on  their  feet  it 
IS  physically  severe.    It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  officers  of  this  com- 
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frAriV  'h^t  voc»c  'ui:  ';««>a  asar  ji  '31*  initmcrr  for  m  mmilMrflf 
if-.^r-.  After  i*  Lii:  rtwc  ;eiiii:ii:?mrrM:   ■iiiic  ^Otf  wnwk  could  be  dooB 

rnor*^  fi'jioklj  a^«i  ttjc^t^r  tj  luifiiiner^  ampi7  '"yKtaat  the  old  aope^ 
interi'leac.'?  in  the  bo^inif^M  :iii:iuriu  'nac  z^as^  unsc  be  polshed  by 

r>Lr9reeanJiiL:?  the  'nnfT.*-'7.r-.i^:ts>i  fi-r^^ca  li  ihe  zmiiXBCrT,  the  praaeiit 
investigation  of  the  inti  iistriail  <n}iiiixE2uiK  jf  tccisui  and  child  wmfap 
in  the  ^2lsa  industry  hj.^  .'i:c±:eii  itiseif  :o  ^ae  :*.'3owiog  brandiflB  of 
the  business:  '1  The  zi±kiz:r  :['  ir*::£;rs?c§'  uii  presciq>tioa  boltleB, 
beer  bottles,  fmit  jjirs.  dmc  kiniir^i  -irork  iooe  ia  eaia hlWimiiib 
nuikin^  these  articles:  ,2  the  :n.:u.iii;k:rare  oi  pressed  cmbieware  and 
the  decoration  of  the  same  is  ic  is  v!ocjiiu&:sec  oi  ioch  estahHAinfMli; 
(3)  the  manufacture  of  lamp  ohimriev^  iiucesw  sJob^w  whh  all  thw 
decorations:  (4)  the  making  of  bLazks  for  l-uc  ijads  aad  the  cattoig 
of  the  glass;  (5)  the  manufaccurv  of  eiev-cne- light  baD»;  (6)  till 
making  of  aquaria  and  chemical  ^iasswiire:  .7  demijohn  woik  aod 
the  covering  of  the  same  with  dber  of  various  sorts;  and  (8)  dl0 
making  of  tube  glass  for  boiler  wacer  ^u^:es.  thermometer  fjomnB^ 
etc.  Two  industries  auxiliary  to  the  glaas  indiBtzT — the  making 
(technically  the  ''filling"^  of  incandescent  lamps  andthemanufactuvB 
of  mirrors — were  also  included  in  the  glass  investigation.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  information  obtained  upon  these  two  aux- 
iliary industries  is  presented  separately  from  that  dealing  with  the 
glass  industry  proper. 

The  States  covered  are  Massachusetts.  Connecticut^  New  Yorkf 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ifis- 
wMiri,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Maryland.  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Geoigiai 
and  iSouth  Carolina,  Factories  in  Texas  and  Kentucky  were  visited, 
but  found  closed  at  the  time  of  the  ^nsit.  The  States  manufacturing 
ghisHware  of  the  kind  covereil  by  this  report,  but  which  were  not 
iru'ludcd  in  the  investigation,  are  Colorado,  California,  Washington, 
Hn<l  Oklahoma.  The  following  table  shows  by  States  the  number  of 
ostablishmcnts  investigated  in  each  of  the  more  important  subdivi- 
sions of  the  industry.  The  classification  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
lus  a  f(»w  factories  engage  in  more  than  one  branch  of  work.  But 
oven  in  sucli  case  a  factory  has  always  one  line  of  ware  in  which  it 
specializes,  and  this  has  been  used  as  the  basis  of  the  following 
classiiication: 
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■  IncludlDg  tlUB  cuttlUK  il  ftclorica  wticrc  Uu  bluiks  tn  not  nudt. 

It  19  seen  from  this  table  that  a  total  of  190  establishments  were 
covered  by  this  iDvestigation.  Of  these,  however,  1 1  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  electric  lamps  and  mirrors,  work 
which,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  part  of  the  glass  industry.  Of  the 
179  factories  listed  as  of  the  glass  industry  proper,  169  actually 
manufactured  glass,  that  is  to  say,  possessed  melting  furnaces  and 
other  equipment  for  the  molding  of  bottles,  tableware,  etc.,  while 
the  remaining.  10  factories  decorated  and  otherwise  finished  glass 
articles  produced  elsewhere. 

The  total  number  of  persons  normally  employed  by  these  179  glass 
factories  was  54,964,  of  whom  45,210  were  males  16  j-ears  of  age  and 
over,  4,049  were  females  of  16  years  and  over,  and  5,705  were  children 
under  16  years  of  age.  The  8  electric  lamp  establishments  em- 
ployed 4,143  persons,  of  whom  81S  were  males  of  16  years  and  over, 
3,244  females  of  16  years  and  over,  and  84  children  under  16  years 
of  age.  The  3  mirror  factories  were  proportionately  small,  employing 
in  total  but  260  persons,  of  whom  186  were  males  16  and  over,  66 
females  16  and  over,  and  8  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The 
distribution  of  these  persons  by  States  and  by  the  sex  of  the  children 
is  shown  in  the  next  table. 

49450°— S.  Doc,  645.  61-2,  vol  3 2 
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pany  that  women  had  been  kept  in  the  industry  for  a  number  of 
years  after  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  work  could  be  done 
more  quickly  and  better  by  machinery  simply  because  the  old  super- 
intendents in  the  business  thought  that  glass  must  be  polished  by 
women  because  it  always  had  been. 

Disregarding  the  buUding-glass  division  of  the  industry,  the  present 
investigation  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  woman  and  child  workers 
in  the  glass  industry  has  confined  itself  to  the  following  branches  of 
the  business:  (1)  Tlie  making  of  druggists'  and  prescription  bottles, 
beer  bottles,  fruit  jars,  and  kindred  work  done  in  establishments 
making  these  articles;  (2)  the  manufacture  of  pressed  tableware  and 
the  decoration  of  the  same  as  it  is  conducted  in  such  establishments; 
(3)  the  manufacture  of  lamp  chimneys,  shades,  globes,  with  all  their 
decorations;  (4)  the  making  of  blanks  for  cut  glass  and  the  cutting 
of  the  glass;  (5)  the  manufacture  of  electric -light  bulbs;  (6)  the 
making  of  aquaria  and  chemical  glassware;  (7)  demijohn  work  and 
the  covering  of  the  same  with  fiber  of  various  sorts;  and  (8)  the 
making  of  tube  glass  for  boiler  water  gauges,  thermometer  glasses, 
etc.  Two  industries  auxiliary  to  the  glass  industry — the  making 
(technically  the  ''filling'')  of  incandescent  lamps  and  the  manufacture 
of  mirrors — were  also  included  in  the  glass  investigation.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  information  obtained  upon  these  two  aux- 
iliary industries  is  presented  separately  from  that  dealing  with  the 
glass  industry  proper. 

The  States  covered  are  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina,  Factories  in  Texas  and  Kentucky  were  visited, 
but  found  closed  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  The  States  manufacturing 
glassware  of  the  kind  covered  by  this  report,  but  which  were  not 
included  in  the  investigation,  are  Colorado,  Califomia,  Washington, 
and  Oklahoma.  The  following  table  shows  by  States  the  number  of 
establishments  investigated  in  each  of  the  more  important  subdivi- 
sions of  the  industry.  The  classification  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
as  a  few  factories  engage  in  more  than  one  branch  of  work.  But 
even  in  such  case  a  factory  has  always  one  line  of  ware  in  which  it 
specializes,  and  this  has  been  used  as  the  basis  of  the  following 
classification: 
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a  tni?Liidln|[  elB»  outline  *(  lactorln  whnt  tilt  bluiln  tn  Dot  made. 

It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  s  total  of  190  establishments  were 
covered  by  this  investigatioD.  Of  these,  however,  II  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  electric  lamps  and  mirrors,  work 
which,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  part  of  the  glass  industry.  Of  the 
179  factories  listed  as  of  the  glass  industry  proper,  169  actually 
manufactured  glass,  that  is  to  say,  possessed  melting  furnaces  and 
other  equipment  for  the  molding  of  bottles,  tableware,  etc.,  while 
^e  remaining.  10  factories  decorated  and  otherwise  finished  f^iasa 
vticles  produced  elsewhere. 

The  total  number  of  persons  normally  employed  by  these  179  glass 
factories  was  54,964,  of  whom  45,210  were  males  16  years  of  age  and 
over,  4,049  were  females  of  16  years  and  over,  and  5,705  were  children 
uoder  16  years  of  age.  The  8  electric  lamp  establishments  em- 
ployed 4,143  persons,  of  whom  815  were  males  of  16  years  and  over, 
3,244  females  of  16  years  and  over,  and  84  children  under  16  years 
of  age.  The  3  mirror  factories  were  proportionately  small,  employing 
in  total  but  260  persons,  of  whom  186  were  males  16  and  over,  66 
females  16  and  over,  and  8  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The 
distribution  of  these  persons  by  States  and  by  the  sex  of  the  children 
is  shown  in  the  next  table. 
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NUltBER  AND  PBR  CKNT  OF  HALB  AND  rBHALB  EUPLOTBBS  UNDER  U  YEABB 
or  AQE  AND  IB  YEARS  OF  AOE  AND  OVER  IN  THE  EaTABUSHUSNTS  INVK8TI- 
QATSD,  BY  BRANCH  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  8TATB. 


Hie  Dumber  of  woman  and  (diild  glass  workers  covered  by  this 
iDvestigatioii  may  be  accepted  as  thoroughly  representatiTe  of  the 
employment  of  such  persons  in  the  glass  industry.  Thus  in  the  year 
190S  diere  were  288  glass  factories  manufacturing  pressed  and  blown 
glassware  (the  branches  of  the  industry  covered  by  this  report)  in 
the  United  States.  (")  Of  these,  169,  or  58.7  per  cent,  were  covered  by 
the  investigation.  Of  the  119  not  covered,  61  were  not  in  operation 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  scheduled.  In  total,  therefore, 
only  58,  or  approximately  one-quarter  of  all  the  factories  in  operation, 
were  not  covered.  The  distribution  of  these  factories  by  States  is 
ahown  in  the  following  table: 

1  Americu)  GUm  Trade  Directtwy,  1906.    Pitlabuig,  Pt. 
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NUMBER  OF  GLASS  FACTORIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1006  INCLUDED  IN  TE 

INVESTIGATION  AND  NOT  SO  INCLUDED,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

EstabUoh- 
ments  in- 
vestigated. 

Establishments  not  in- 
cluded In  the  inves- 
Ugation. 

Total 

In  opera- 
tion. 

Not  in 
operation. 

MfMnachiwetttt  tnd  ConiMM^tlcnt 

2 

15 

16 

SO 

22 

21 

7 

6 

17 

4 

6 

3 

1 
1 
8 

14 
3 

16 
3 
3 
6 
1 

New  York 

6 

2 

14 

12 

New  Jersey 

PMifMylvaiilil . 

Ohio ....................:....:.;....:;;; 

Indtaoa .          .  . 

Tllinni^ 

Wftnofurfn,  MifRmiri,  Kamm 

W«t  vinrfnl*. 

M aryhHid. 

Viri^lA 

Temiwwc.  Geonto,  Sooth  Cvolina. 

Kentucky 

3' 

Oklihonui , 

1 

Cokmdo 

1 

CiUfcmia 

2 

WMhington 

1 

Total 

160 

58 

61 

a 

From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  in  the  five  States  in  which  n 
factories  were  covered — California,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Oklahomi 
and  Washington — the  industry  was  of  little  importance,  and  thf 
with  those  States  which  were  covered  the  number  of  factories  n 
ported  upon  was  in  each  case  a  significant  proportion  of  the  numbi 
in  existence. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  the  factories  not  covered  in  tt 
investigation  were  of  rather  small  size.  This  is  indicated  in  th 
following  table,  which  shows  the  respective  capacities  of  tlie  factoric 
covered  and  those  not  covered,  the  latter  class  being  subdivided  int 
those  in  operation  and  those  not  in  operation: 

CAPACITY  (NUMBER  OF  POTS  AND  TANKS)  OF  FACTORIES  INCLUDED  IN  THE 

INVESTIGATION  AND  NOT  SO  INCLUDED. 


Establishments.. 
Pot  funiaoeB 

Pots 

Continuous  tanks 

Rinn 

Day  tanks 


Covered 
in  the 
investi- 
gation. 


169 

156 
1,820 

239 
2,061 

34 


Not  covered  In  the 
investigation. 


In  opera- 
tion. 


Not  in 
operation. 


58 

61 

29 

38 

361 

424 

66 

53 

490 

430 

9 

28 

Total. 


288 
225 

2.605 
358 

3.001 
71 


Per  cent  covered 
the    investigati< 
of- 


Thosein 
operation. 


I 


74-4 
84.5 
83.4 
78.4 
80.9 
79.0 


AIL 


58 

70 
70 
6fl 
09 
47 


An  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  '*pot  furnace/'  "pots, 
etc.,  will  be  given  later.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  numbc 
of  pots  and  rings  possessed  by  the  furnaces  of  a  factory  gives  a  fai 
measure  of  the  size  of  the  factory,  and  the  number  of  employees.    1 
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The  most  striking  differences  among  these  several  varieties  of 
glassware  consist  in  their  relative  degrees  of  decoration  or  (to  use  the 
trade  term)  '^finish."  Bottles,  jars,  tableware,  shades,  etc.,  differ 
among  themselves  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  decoration  or  '' finish."  A 
bottle,  for  instance,  needs  only  to  be  molded  and  to  have  its  mouth 
smoothed  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  market.  A  fancy  lamp  shade, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  not  only  be  molded,  it  must  also  pass  through 
a  subsequent  series  of  decorative  processes.  This  fact — that,  while 
all  articles  are  molded,  some  have  few  or  no  after  elaborations,  while 
others  are  highly  elaborated — permits  of  the  division  of  the  glass 
factory  into  two  distinct  departments — the  molding  or  "furnace" 
department  and  the  elaborating  or  ''finishing"  department.  This 
division  is  important,  marking  as  it  does  a  clear  distinction  in  the 
type  of  building  used,  the  character  of  the  work,  and  the  personnel 
of  the  working  force. 

The  furnace  department,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  known,  the  furnace 
room,  is  usually  a  one-story  building,  of  rough  and  open  construc- 
tion in  order  to  dissipate  as  much  as  possible  the  heat  of  the  large 
glass-melting  furnaces.  The  workers  here  are  constantly  engaged 
in  handling  molten  or  at  least  highly  heated  glass,  and  the  appliances 
and  physical  surroundings  are  adapted  to  that  end.  The  work 
itself  is  regarded  by  nearly  all  employers  as  the  work  of  men  or  boys 
and  as  not  being  suitable  for  women  or  girls. 

The  finishing  department,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  a  structure 
of  two  or  more  stories,  resembling  in  its  main  features  the  common 
type  of  factory  building.  The  work  is  much  lighter  than  that  of  the 
furnace  room,  largely  of  a  decorative  character,  and  in  great  part  at 
least  adapted  to  the  physical  abilities  of  women.  Adult  male  labor 
is  not  uncommon,  particularly  with  the  heavier  and  the  more  skilled 
finishing  work,  but  boy  labor  is  little  used  in  the  finishing  department. 

Every  glass-making  establishment  must  possess  a  furnace  room, 
but  if  the  ware  produced  is  of  a  simple,  undecorated  character,  it 
need  not  have  a  finishing  department.  A  tableware  factory,  for 
instance,  usually  has  both  departments,  the  ware  being  molded  in 
the  furnace  room  and  then  carried  to  the  finishing  room,  where  it 
is  ground,  etched,  fluted,  etc.,  as  desired.  An  ordinary  bottle  fac- 
tory, on  the  other  hand,  consists  simply  of  a  furnace  department. 
No  finishing  department  is  needed  because  the  ware  is  of  such  a 
simple  character  that  it  is  completed,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  molding 
process. 

Thus  a  bottle  factory  normally  consists  of  a  single  low  building, 
or  series  of  buildings,  all  of  one  type;  whereas  a  tableware  factory 
consists,  usually,  of  buildings  of  two  distinct  types,  one  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  furnace  department,  one  to  the  use  of  the  finishing 
department.    At  times  the  finisliing  department  may  be  located  in  a 
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different  part  of  the  community,  or  even  in  a  different  community 
from  the  actual  glass-producing  plant.  In  a  few  cases  the  depart- 
ments are  not  entirely  separate  from  a  structural  standpoint;  but 
the  principle  of  separation  is  always  present,  and  to  regard  such 
separation  as  complete  does  no  violence  to  the  actual  conditions  and 
renders  clear  treatment  much  easier.  Particularly  is  this  the  case 
since  the  line  of  division  is  a  line  almost  completely  separating  the 
women  from  the  children.  The  furnace  room  represents  the  boy- 
labor  aspect  of  the  glass  industry;  the  finiahing  department  repre- 
sents the  woman  and  girl  labor  aspect.  The  few  women  found  in 
furnace  rooms  are  working  in  what  is  universally  regarded  as  boys' 
occupations,  and  are  being  used  as  substitutes  for  boy  labor.  On 
the  other  hand,  almost  all  of  the  women  in  the  industry  and  very  few 
boys  are  engaged  in  handling  ware  after  it  has  been  molded  and 
annealed  in  the  furnace  room. 

The  advantages  of  thus  separating  furnace  room  from  finishing 
department  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  information  of  this 
report  are  evident.  On  the  one  hand,  the  work  of  boys  in  the  hot 
furnace  room  may  be  studied  mthout  the  interruption  that  would 
necessarily  result  from  the  treatment  of  the  glass  factory  as  a  unit; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  subject  of  women  in  the  glass  industry  may  be 
considered,  as  it  shoidd  be,  quite  distinct  from  the  subject  of  child 
labor  in  the  glass  industry. 

This  separation  of  the  subject,  therefore,  will  be  observed  in  the 
following  descriptive  account  of  the  work,  working  conditions,  earn- 
ings, etc.,  of  women  and  children  in  the  glass  industry.  Part  I  will 
present  these  features  of  employment  as  they  were  found  to  exist  in 
the  furnace  room,  and  as  the  furnace  room  is  preeminently  repre- 
sentative of  the  boy-labor  aspect  of  the  industry,  the  boy  will  here 
be  emphasized.  Part  II  will  cover  in  similar  detail  the  work  of  the 
glass  factory  outside  the  furnace  room,  and  as  these  outside  depart- 
ments have  very  few  boys  and  nearly  all  the  women  and  girls,  the 
emphasis  will  here  be  placed  on  the  woman-labor  aspect  of  the 
industry.  Some  instances  of  overlapping  topics  will  result  from  this 
method  of  presentation,  but  this  number  will  be  few. 


PART  L— THE  WORK  OF  BOYS  IN  THE 

FURNACE  ROOM. 

CHAPTER  L 


THE  GLASS  FACTORY  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OIASS  FACTOST  AST)  ITS  EQUIPMEHT. 

Before  presenting  the  data  relative  to  the  work  and  working  con- 
ditions of  furnace-room  boys,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  at  least  briefly 
the  character  of  the  plant,  materials,  and  equipment  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  Into  the  actual  technique  of  glass  making 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter,  but  some  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
side  of  the  work  is  essential  to  an  intimate  study  of  working  condi- 
tions in  the  industry.  If,  for  instance,  a  condition  is  found  to  be 
bad,  it  is  very  desirable  to  know  whether  such  condition  is  attributable 
to  bad  management  or  whether  it  lies  inherent  in  the  industry  itself. 

Questions  of  this  character  continually  arise  in  a  discussion  of  the 
work  of  boys  in  the  glass  industry.  The  glass  factory  is  unique  in 
many  respects.  It  is  unlike  almost  any  other  type  of  factory,  and 
its  spectacuUr  surroundings  may  very  well  lead  the  casual  visitor  to 
overlook,  or  at  least  to  misunderstand,  its  essential  features.  But  it 
is  these  essential,  largely  mechanical,  features  of  glass  manufacture 
and  not  the  spectacular  surroundings  which  determine  the  ease  or 
difliculty  of  the  shop  boy's  work  and  life.  Therefore  a  summary  out- 
line of  some  of  the  more  important  mechanical  features  of  glass  mak- 
ing has  been  prepared.  The  outline  is  not  intended  to  be  at  all 
exhaustive,  nor  are  the  terms  used  always  scientifically  correct.  The 
terms  current  in  the  trade  have  been  generally  preferred  because  of 
their  wide  use  and  suggestiveness,  although  sometimes  this  is  at  the 
expense  of  precision. 

THE  BUILDING. 

As  the  ordinary  bottle  factory  consists  of  little  more  than  a  large 
furnace  room,  it  may  be  used  for  descriptive  purposes  as  a  type  of 
furnace  rooms  in  general.  A  tableware  or  shade  factory  is,  in  struc- 
ture, nothing  more  than  a  bottle  factory  with  one  or  more  attached 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  finishing  and  decorating  departments. 
This  being  so,  the  present  discussion  of  the  furnace-room  building 
will  use  the  bottle  factory  as  its  type,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  terms  are  almost  interchangeable. 

The  usual  bottle  factory  consists  of  one  large  main  building,  with 
a  series  of  smaller  subsidiary  buildings,  either  attached  or  closely 
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adjacent.  Usually  the  material  of  construction  is  wood^  although 
sometimes  of  brick  with  iron  supports.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
workers'  safety  the  character  of  the  material  is  not  important,  as  the 
buildings,  although  very  occasionally  of  more  than  one  story,  are 
never  of  a  sufficient  height  to  render  a  fire  dangerous  to  the  lives  of 
the  employees. 

One  end  of  the  main  building  is  set  aside  for  the  furnace  room, 
which  constitutes  the  predominating  feature  of  the  factory.  In  it 
are  located  the  large  melting  furnace,  the  skilled  glass  workers,  and 
practically  all  the  boys  to  be  found  in  the  estabUshment.  The  remain- 
der of  the  factory  consists  of  a  number  of  divisions  or  rooms,  all  sub- 
ordinate to  the  furnace  room  in  importance  and  size.  These  are,  as 
commonly  found,  the  leer  room,  where  the  ware  is  removed  from  the 
leer,  the  packing  room,  the  mold  shop,  the  machine  room,  the  mixmg 
room,  the  pot-making  room,  the  storeroom,  and,  when  artificial  gas  is 
used,  the  gas-producing  room.  All  these  rooms  are  not  necessarily 
present  in  any  one  factory,  nor  need  they  be  rooms  in  the  exact 
sense  of  the  word.  The  gas  producers,  for  instance,  are  frequently 
located  inside  the  furnace  room,  and  the  packing  room  is,  in  most 
bottle  factories,  a  structural  part  of  the  leer  room.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  several  divisions  have  more  or  less  exact  limits. 

The  character  of  the  building  which  should  house  the  furnace  has 
never  been  considered  of  vital  importance  by  glass  manufacturers. 
Glass  furnaces  were  respectably  housed  in  the  early  days  in  New 
England,  when  wood  was  used  as  a  fuel.  Later,  when  the  industry 
began  to  develop  in  the  bituminous  coal  regions,  substantial  buildings 
were  almost  always  erected.  It  was  only  with  the  boom  era  of  the 
industry,  which  followed  upon  the  natural  gas  discoveries  in  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  that  glass  factories  became  little  more  than  enor- 
mous frame  slieds.  Many  of  these  cheap,  hastily  erected  buildings 
still  remain,  but  they  are  no  longer  typical  and  in  number  do  not 
constitute  more  than  an  unpleasant  minority  of  the  total.  As  the 
industry  has  become  more  settled,  the  type  of  factory  building  has 
begun  to  improve.  The  great  majority  of  present-day  manufacturers 
do  not  believe  in  the  economy  of  the  old  migratory  habit  of  moving 
a  factory  to  follow  cheap  fuel  discoveries,  and  the  newer  plants  have 
substantial  buildings  for  permanent  occupation. 

The  furnace-room  buildings,  however,  are  always  plain  and  simple 
in  character.  The  very  size  and  necessary  construction  of  such  a 
building,  which  must  be  practically  without  interior  walls,  pillars,  or 
partitions,  gives  it  a  ^'shell-like"  appearance  and  creates  an  impres- 
sion of  cheapness  and  lack  of  safety  which  a  closer  inspection  may 
not  verify.  The  rather  inmiinent  danger  of  fire,  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  large  furnaces,  has  been  at  all  times  a  deterrent  of  extensive  or 
elaborate  structures. 
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There  is  considerable  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  all  furnace- 
room  buildings.  The'roof  is  high  and  peaked,  seeming  to  hang  upon 
the  curving-in  shoulders  of  the  furnace  stack.  The  walls  are  broken 
by  frequent  windows  and  doors,  so  large  that  when  they  are  all  open 
in  the  warm  weather,  it  seems  almost  equivalent  to  the  removal  of 
the  walla  Frequently  the  doors  and  windows  extend  from  the  floor 
to  the  roof  eaves,  and  these  huge  windows  are  usually  either  on  swing- 
ing sashes  or  rolling  iron  slats  so  that  they  can  be  dropped  in  winter 
or  during  a  rain.  When  these  are  widely  opened  in  summer  the  men 
appear  to  be  working  practically  out  of  doors,  while  in  winter  the 
closed  doors  and  windows  are  usually  so  ill  fitting,  that  an  impression 
is  given  of  general  dilapidation.  About  everything  there  is  an  air 
of  regard  only  for  ventilation  and  for  keeping  cool,  leaving  it  to  the 
furnace  to  provide  the  necessary  warmth  in  the  winter  season.  The 
newer  iron  frame  buildings  with  corrugated  iron  siding  and  the  most 
up-to-date  brick  buildings  for  housing  the  more  expensive  machinery 
that  has  come  with  the  development  of  the  industry  are  like  the  old 
types  in  their  abundant  provision  for  windows  and  doors. 

The  floors  of  many  of  the  earlier  factories  in  the  gas  belt  were  sim- 
ply the  natural  earth;  but  now  it  is  quite  unusual  not  to  find  dome 
kind  of  artificial  flooring — boards,  brick,  or  cement.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  floors  are  in  poor  condition  of  repair  whatever  the  material 
used  in  the  construction.  In  only  10  per  c«nt  of  the  establishments 
visited  could  the  floor  of  the  fiunace  room  be  said  to  be  smootli  or  in 
good  condition.  Usually  uneven  and  rough,  they  are  sometimes 
wet  and  dank.  When  this  condition  is  due  to  the  careless  handling 
of  the  large  tubs  of  water  present  in  many  furnace  rooms,  it  is  a  matter 
that  belongs  to  the  considerationofgeneral  working  conditions  and  will 
be  treated  later.  In  three  establislunents,  however,  the  soggy  floors 
were  due  simply  to  inadequate  protection  from  rain ;  to  the  condition 
of  the  buildings  and  not  to  matters  within  the  control  of  the  workmen 
themselves.    These  were,  however,  exceptional  cases. 

THE  FURNACE,  (a) 

The  melting  furnace  is  the  dominating  feature  of  the  furnace  room. 
It  is  a  large  brick  structure,  solidly  built  in  order  to  witlistand  the 
very  high  degree  of  heat  necessarj'  to  melt  the  ingredients  which  go  to 
make  glass. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  details  of  furnace  construc- 
tion. On  the  whole,  however,  the  important  differences  are  few,  and 
there  are  only  two  distinct  types  of  furnace  in  use — the  pot  furnace 
and  the  tank  furnace.  The  work  done  by  the  labor  force  is  the  same 
with  both  of  these  types,  but  the  resulting  workinsj  renditions  differ 

<>Tlus  description  doee  not  cover  the  automatic  machine  factories,  of  which  only 
thrae  were  included  in  this  investigation. 
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in  some  particulars.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each. 

The  external  appearance  of  a  pot  furnace  may  be  likened  to  a  huge 
truncated  cone  of  brick ;  the  lower  half,  under  the  roof  of  the  building, 
resting  upon  a  deep-sunken  soUd  foundation;  the  upper  portion  pass- 
ing through  the  roof  and  narrowing  into  a  squat,  dome-shaped  chim- 
ney that  long  formed  the  landmark  of  the  glass  factory.  The  walls 
of  this  cone-like  structure  are  about  18  inches  thick,  with  a  number  of 
arched-over  openings  at  intervals.  In  these  openings  and  within  the 
furnace  are  placed  a  series  of  clay  pots,  arranged  in  a  circle.  One 
edge  of  each  pot  points  inward  toward  a  central  fire  pit;  the  other 
edge  is  flush  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  fiunace  wall.  At  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  pot  with  the  wall  an  opening  in  the  wall  is  left,  in 
order  that  the  blower  may  have  access  to  the  glass  when  melted. 
Through  this  ** working  hole"  the  blower  inserts  his  thin  iron  pipe  and 
gathers  his  preliminary  **gob''  of  molten  glass.  When  a  pot  is 
emptied  as  a  result  of  the  continuous  extraction  of  these  small '  'gobs," 
and  it  takes  only  a  few  hours  to  do  so,  the  pot  is  refilled  with  cold 
batch  and  left  awhile  to  melt.  The  heat,  pouring  from  the  central 
fire  and  forced  outward  by  the  drafts,  envelops  the  pot  of  cold  batch 
and  gradually  melts  the  ingredients  until  they  fuse  into  a  viscous 
ma8s.(") 

Around  the  base  of  this  circular  furnace  is  a  raised  platform  about  3 
feet  wide,  upon  which  the  blowers  stand,  and  which  in  the  trade  is 
known  as  the  ''foot  bench."  The  height  of  the  bench  above  the  floor 
of  the  building  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  construction  of  the 
furnace,  and  varies  from  18  inches  to  3  and  4  feet.  In  some  of  the 
older  factories  the  foot  bench  is  absent,  the  blowers  using  low  boxes 
on  which  to  stand  while  blowing. 

At  a  point,  usually  about  halfway  between  the  floor  and  the  roof 
of  the  building  and  encircling  the  entire  furnace  are  large  sheet-iron 
pipes  connected  with  an  air-pumping  device.  A  number  of  smaller 
pipes  connect  with  larger  ones,  one  dropping  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
each  iron  mold  or  machine  in  the  furnace  room.  Through  these  pipes 
a  current  of  cool  air  under  light  pressure  is  constantly  forced,  which, 
playing  upon  the  molds  and  machines,  prevents  them  from  becoming 
so  hot  that  the  glass  would  adhere.  Indirectly  these  air  currents  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  of  the  workers. 

The  pot  method  of  melting  glass  is  expensive.  The  pots  must  be 
made  of  selected  clay,  built  by  men  skilled  at  the  work,  and  slowly 

a  There  are  two  styles  of  melting  pots  in  use,  the  open  and  the  covered.  The  open 
pot  is  used  for  all  varieties  of  cheaper  glassware  such  as  beer  bottles  and  jars;  the 
covered  pot  for  the  finer  varieties  of  flint  or  crystal  such  as  lamp  chimneys  or  good 
quality  tableware  and  druggists*  bottles.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  furnaces  housing  these  two  types  of  pots,  but  the  differences  do  not 
afifect  the  working  conditions  of  the  shop  boys  and  thus  need  not  be  described  in  detail. 
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and  carefully  made  in  order  that  the  clay  may  properly  harden. 
Furthermore,  even  when  the  pot  has  been  built  its  life  is  verj'  uncer- 
tain. The  slightest  flaw  will  develop  under  the  intense  heat  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  and  even  when  there  is  no  flaw  disint^ration  shortly 
sets  in.  It  is  unusual  for  a  pot  to  last  more  than  three  or  four  months, 
and  often  its  period  of  usefulness  is  of  very  much  less  duration.  When 
broken  or  outworn  the  old  pot  must  be  replaced,  and  its  replacement 
is  a  troublesome  operation.  Moreover,  the  capacity  of  a  pot  is  so 
limited  that  usually  it  is  emptied  in  a  day's  working,  whereupon 
twelve  hours  at  least  are  necessary  for  melting  a  new  batch  of  glass. 

The  search  for  a  more  economical  method  of  glass  melting  led  to 
the  development  of  the  tank  furnace,  the  cliief  feature  of  which  is  the 
substitution  of  one  large  receptacle  or  tank  for  the  several  small  pots 
of  the  older  style  furnace.  The  tank,  just  as  the  pot,  must  be  built 
of  a  high-grade  fire  clay  and  is  somewhat  laborious  of  construction. 
One  tank,  however,  may  be  worked  through  a  large  number  of  work- 
ing holes,  and  normally  a  tank  may  be  operated  continuously  through 
a  whole  working  season. 

A  continuous  tank  is  built  in  the  general  shape  of  a  rectangle,  with 
one  of  the  ends  bulged  out  forming  a  semicircle.  This,  the  working 
end,  projects  into  the  working  area  and  is  usually  partitioned  off  by  a 
building  wall  meeting  the  furnace  about  in  the  center.  Back  of  this 
wall  projects  that  portion  of  the  furnace  wherein  the  raw  materials 
are  fed  and  the  heat  for  melting  applied. 

The  working,  semicircular  end  of  the  tank  is  punctured  with  a 
series  of  **  working  holes,*'  through  which  the  blowers  reach  the  molten 
glass  with  their  pipes,  and  around  this  end  of  the  tank  is  a  platform  or 
*'foot  bench*'  quite  similar  to  that  used  with  the  pot  furnace.  Also, 
as  with  the  pot  furnace,  there  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  air-pipe  system 
for  cooling  the  molds  and  machines. 

The  important  feature  of  the  tank  furnace  is  that  of  continuous 
operation.  There  is  one  type  of  tank  furnace — the  'intermittent" 
or  ''day"  tank — which  is  not  continuous,  requiring  daily  filling  and 
melting.  This  type,  however,  is  little  used.  It  was  the  continuous 
feature  of  the  tank  furnace  that  rendered  it  of  such  great  value  to  the 
manufacturer.  As  it  permits  of  melting  simultaneously  with  the 
extraction  of  glass,  no  stoppage  for  melting  a  new  batch  is  necessary, 
and  work  may  continue  day  and  night  without  interruption. 

The  tank  has  practically  displaced  the  pot  furnace  for  all  varieties 
of  green  glass.  For  finer  flint  and  lead  glass,  however,  the  pot 
method  is  generally  preferred.  Also,  if  several  varieties  or  colors  of 
glass  are  being  made,  or  if  a  frequent  change  in  variety  or  in  color  is 
desired,  the  pots  are  the  more  convenient.  It  is  a  lengthy  and  trou- 
blesome process  to  empty  a  tank  and  fill  it  again  with  another  kind 
of  glass.  The  pot,  however,  emptying  itself  each  day  as  it  does,  per- 
mits of  such  a  change  with  utmost  ease. 
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The  use  of  the  tank  in  place  of  the  pot  furnace  has  two  effects  upon 
the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  carried  on.  In  the  first  place, 
the  continuous  tank  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of 
night  work.  With  the  pot  furnace  night  work  is  possible  by  using 
only  a  portion  of  the  pots  on  each  shift.  But  the  economy  is  not  so 
palpable  as  it  is  with  the  continuous  tank,  and  before  the  introduction 
of  the  tank  night  work  in  the  glass  industry  was  not  very  common. 
In  the  second  place,  the  working  arrangements  about  the  two  classes 
of  furnaces  differ.  The  pot  furnace  has  a  complete  circle  of  working 
holes,  only  alternate  pots  being  used  at  one  time,  with  the  result  that 
the  workers  at  such  a  furnace  normally  have  more  room  and  better 
ventilation  than  those  working  at  a  continuous  tank,  where  all  the 
working  holes  are  at  one  end  and  all  in  use.  However,  a  few  cases 
were  scheduled  of  pot  furnace  workers  being  very  badly  crowded. 

THE  REHEATING  FURNACES. 

Close  by  the  foot  bench  of  the  furnace  are  placed  the  small  reheating 
furnaces,  called  ''glory  holes"  in  bottle  factories  and  '*warming-in 
furnaces"  in  tableware  plants.  These  reheating  furnaces  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  main  furnace,  and  are  used  solely  for  partially 
reheating  such  articles  as  have  become  too  cool  for  working  before 
all  the  desired  shaping  processes  have  been  completed.  As  all  bottles 
and  very  many  other  articles  require  such  reheating  before  being 
finished,  the  great  majority  of  furnace  rooms  have  these  subsidiary 
furnaces. 

The  older  and  still  most  common  form  of  reheating  furnace  is  sta- 
tionary, and,  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  of  brick.  Each  one 
may  have  several  openings  and  thus  be  available  for  more  than  one 
group  of  workers.  A  newer  style  * 'glory  hole"  is  of  iron,  resting  on 
a  trestle  work,  and  is  easily  portable  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
workers. 

THE  ANNEALING  OVENS  OR  <<LEERS." 

All  articles  of  glass  manufacture,  except  offhand  lamp  chimneys 
and  electric-light  bulbs,  must  be  annealed;  that  is  to  say,  must  be 
cooled  gradually  after  making.  If  cooled  too  rapidly  by  simple 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  exterior  pores  close  more  quickly  than  the 
interior  pores  and  the  glass  becomes  brittle;  either  cracks  imme- 
diately or  will  crack  under  the  slightest  strain. 

Annealing  ovens  may  work  on  either  of  two  principles.  The  first 
principle  is  that  of  placing  the  ware  in  a  heated  receptacle  and  grad- 
ually allowing  the  heat  to  diminish  until  the  temperature  is  reduced 
to  that  of  the  outside  air.  This  is  known  as  the  "intermittent" 
or  "warming  oven"  metliod.     The  later,  and  cheaper,  method  Ls  by 
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means  of  the  continuous  oven  or  ''leer/'  which  in  recent  years  has 
almost  entirely  displaced  the  old-style  oven. 

The  leer  is  a  long,  narrow  structure  of  brick,  closed  on  the  sides 
and  top  but  open  at  the  ends.  At  one  of  these  ends — the  ' '  mouth  " — 
the  heat  is  kept  at  a  very  high  point,  ranging  from  800**  to  1 ,000®  F. 
The  newly  made  ware  is  placed  in  the  iron  pans  on  the  bottom  of  the 
leer  at  the  mouth  under  this  high  temperature  and  is  carried  very 
slowly  by  the  moving  belt  through  zones  of  steadily  decreasing  tem- 
peratures until  it  emerges  from  the  far  end  of  the  leer  thoroughly 
annealed  and  practically  cold,  ready  for  packing,  or  for  the  finishing 
department  if  the  ware  is  of  a  character  requiring  further  processes. 
This  annealing  process  requires  usually  twelve  hours,  though  for  very 
thin-blown  ware  much  less  time  suffices.  The  leer  must  be  necessarily 
quite  long,  and  few  of  them  are  under  40  feet  in  length. 

BLOWPIPES,  MOLDS,  MACHDffBS,  ETC. 

The  large  melting  furnace,  the  small  reheating  furnaces,  and  the 
leers  are  the  heavier,  more  permanent  equipment  of  the  furnace 
room,  and  constitute  the  principle  sources  of  heat.  The  remaining 
equipment  consists  of  the  working  tools  or  implements.  In  a  fac- 
tory making  hand-blown  ware  such  implements  are  limited  to  the 
blowpipes  and  molds. 

The  blowpipe  is  simply  an  iron  pipe  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  in  the  smallest  part  and  ranging  from  4^  to  5^  feet  in 
length.  At  one  end  is  a  mouthpiece  into  which  the  blower  blows ;  at 
the  other  end  the  pipe  is  slightly  enlarged  for  holding  the  glass.  This 
end  is  thrust  into  the  molten  glass  of  the  furnace,  and  turned  until 
enough  glass  ''gathers''  on  it  to  make  the  article  desired.  These 
pipes  are  kept,  mouth  end  up,  in  a  rack  which  stands  near  the  edge 
of,  sometimes  upon,  the  foot  bench,  within  easy  reach  of  the  blower, 
who  usually  has  three  or  four  of  them  available  for  use.  The  pipes 
are  not  always  carefully  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  same  individual, 
nor  is  there  any  attempt  at  disinfection  of  the  mouthpieces  in  cases 
of  indiscriminate  use  of  the  pipes.  In  only  one  of  the  visited  fac- 
tories were  blowers  provided  with  sets  of  individual  pipes. 

The  molds  are  placed  just  outside  the  foot  bench.  If  the  foot 
bench  is  high  enough  above  the  floor  of  the  building  the  molds  are  set 
on  the  floor  or  slightly  above  it.  If  not,  pits  are  sunk  in  the  ground 
and  the  molds  are  placed  therein.  The  ordinary  joint  iron  open  and 
shut  mold,  such  as  is  used  in  the  production  of  druggist  prescription 
ware,  is  a  two-piece  hollow  cast-iron  spheroid,  the  hemispheres,  being 
fastened  together  with  heavy  hinges,  the  cupped  sides  in,  and  opening 
and  closing  horizontally  by  means  of  two  handles  about  one  foot  in 
length.     Tlie  inside  of  the  molds,  cast  in  separate  pieces,  are  ad  j  ustable, 
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may  be  removed  and  replaced  by  others,  thus  making  a  different 
form  or  size  of  bottle.  When  closed,  the  sides  and  bottom  fit  tightly 
together,  while  at  the  top  there  is  a  cupped  indenture  on  each  half 
of  the  mold  which  fits  around  the  blower's  pipe  and  also  forms  the 
long  narrow  neck  of  the  bottle.  These  molds,  in  a  prescription  bottle 
house,  are  placed  in  pairs  a  few  inches  apart,  so  that  one  mold  boy 
can  operate  two.  Variants  from  this  type  of  mold  will  be  described 
later.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  their  general  form  and  their 
position  in  the  economy  of  the  furnace  room  are  identical. 

When  pressing  and  blowing  machines  are  used  no  molds,  such  as  just 
described,  are  necessary,  the  machines  themselves  doing  the  molding. 
Otherwise  the  presence  of  the  machines  does  not  greatly  change  the 
appearance  and  organization  of  the  furnace  room,  and,  because  of 
this,  an  account  of  the  operation  and  functions  of  such  machines  may 
be  reserved  until  later. 

To  complete  this  broad  description  of  the  furnace  room  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  coal-gas  producers.  Comparatively  few  plants 
produce  their  own  gas  from  bituminous  coal,  but  when  this  is  done 
the  producers  are  usually  placed  in  a  separate  room  back  of  the  fur- 
nace but  in  the  same  building.  In  only  one  of  the  furnace  rooms 
visited,  however,  were  such  producers  placed  in  a  separate  building 
at  a  comfortable  distance  from  the  furnace  room,  although  the  prox- 
imity of  the  gas  producer  to  the  working  room  of  a  furnace  is  a  great, 
if  not  the  greatest,  source  of  objectionable  fumes  in  a  blowing  room. 
No  detailed  description  of  the  mechanism  of  a  fuel-gas  producer  need 
be  given  here  as  it  is  not  in  any  sense  peculiar  to  the  glass  industry. 

THE  INGREDIENTS  OF  GLASS  (<«THE  KIX"). 

Glass,  in  its  commercial  sense,  is  a  fused  mixture  of  silica,  usually 
in  the  form  of  natural  sand  and  two  or  more  alkahne  bases,  such  as 
soda,  lime,  or  potash.  These  substances  enter  the  factory  in  a  raw, 
powdered  state  and  go  first  to  the  mixing  room.  This  room  is 
either  in  the  basement  or  back  of  the  furnace,  but  partitioned  off 
from  the  furnace  room.  Here  the  relative  proportions  having 
been  determined  upon,  the  selected  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
mixed.     This  is  known  as  the  ^'mixing  of  the  batch." 

The  quality  of  the  glass  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of 
the  **mix,"  and  very  often  a  slight  departure  from  the  prescribed 
proportions  will  result  disastrously.  As  a  consequence,  the  making 
of  a  satisfactory  formula  and  its  proper  use  become  matters  of  utmost 
concern.  The  formulas  used  for  approximately  the  same  grades 
of  glass  vary  considerably  from  factory  to  factory,  and  each  factory 
regards  its  favorite  formula  as,  in  a  measure,  its  peculiar  secret. 
Until  very  recently  such  formulas  were  determined  entirely  by  an 
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empyiical  method,  and  the  element  of  'Muck"  thus  introduced  con- 
tributed to  the  popular  acceptance  of  glass  making  as  a  '' mystery.'' 
Even  at  the  present  day  these  elements  of  luck  and  mystery  are  at 
least  respected  by  many  glass  makers,  although  the  increasing  use 
of  chemical  analysis  in  determining  the  proper  proportions  of  the 
batch  is  gradually  converting  this  branch  of  the  work  into  a  matter 
of  applied  science. 

By  varying  the  ingredients  of  the  mix  and  their  relative  propor- 
tions, distinct  varieties  of  glass  may  be  produced.  Also  by  the 
addition  of  dyes,  usually  in  the  form  of  metallic  oxides,  a  wide 
range  of  colors  is  made  possible.  These  several  varieties  of  glass 
have,  of  course,  their  major  properties  in  common;  their  minor  dif- 
ferences, however,  may  be  of  very  considerable  importance. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  such  possible  varieties 
may  be  limited  to  three — green  glass,  flint  glass  (more  properly 
lime-flint),  and  lead  glass  (more  properly  lead-flint>.  Under  the 
term  green  glass  are  included  all  varieties  of  common  glass — common 
because  its  ingredients  are  not  selected  and  purified.  It  is  used 
in  the  making  of  beer  and  soda  bottles  and  other  cheap  ware. 
Flint  glass  may  be  regarded  as  a  purified  glass.  It  is  used  in  making 
all  of  the  better  grades  of  clear  bottles  and  the  greater  portion  of  table 
ware.  Lead  glass  contains,  as  its  name  suggests,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  lead.  This  gives  the  product  a  peculiarly  rich  tone  and  color 
which  renders  it  suitable  for  fine  tableware,  especially  when  in  the 
form  of  cut  glass.  Scientifically  this  classification  of  glass  can  not 
be  defended,  but  the  terms  given  are  more  or  less  standard  in  the 
trade,  suggest  in  some  degree  different  methods  and  conditions  of 
work,  and  offer  a  convenient  system  of  classifying  certain  phases  of 
the  glass  industry. 

The  ingredients  of  a  batch,  once  determined  and  weighed,  are 
thoroughly  mixed  on  a  clean  floor  by  means  of  shovels;  then,  either 
carted  to  the  pots  or  tanks  in  wheel-barrows,  or,  in  some  of  the 
more  up-to-date  plants,  conveyed  mechanically  through  tubes. 

In  pot  furnaces,  this  filling  of  pots  with  *'raw  batch'*  is  usually, 
though  not  always,  done  in  the  morning  or  evening,  during  the 
interim  of  change  from  day  to  night  crew  or  vice  versa.  As  a  pot 
will  hold  approximately  a  ton  of  molten  glass,  and  the  shrinkage 
in  weight  from  batch  to  melt  is  about  15  per  cent  for  closed  pots 
and  from  25  to  30  per  cent  for  open  pots  and  tanks,  the  requisite 
quantity  of  batch  c(ui  not  always  be  put  in  at  one  time.  In  the 
case  of  continuous  tanks,  of  course,  the  ''feeding''  is  going  on  all 
the  time.    The  pots  being  filled  with  the  mix,  the  firing  process  begins. 

Originally  the  heat  was  suppUed  to  the  pots  directly,  i.  e.,  by 
building  a  fire  in  the  center  of  the  circular  furnace.     The  fuel  of  the 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  PROCESSES  AVD  OGCUPATIOVS  OF  GLASS 

INTRODUCTION. 

Originally  glass  blowing  was  purely  a  handicraft;  no  machinery 
and  only  a  very  few  tools  being  used.  The  skilled  blower  needed  the 
help  of  one  or  more  unskilled  assistants,  young  boys  they  usually 
were,  to  do  his  carrying,  to  clean  his  blowpipes,  etc.,  but  otherwise 
he  was  an  entirely  independent  worker.  Later,  molds  were  intro- 
duced to  aid  him  in  shaping  the  articles,  and  to  that  extent  his  skill 
was  reduced.  Still  later  came  mechanical  devices  which  pressed  the 
simpler  articles  in  molds  without  the  need  of  blowing,  and  finaUy 
machines  appeared  which  actually  blew  glass.  The  first  of  these 
blowing  machines  (1895)  dispensed  with  the  blower  as  such,  but  still 
needed  a  skilled  glass  gatherer  to  feed  the  machine  and  a  skilled  glass- 
worker  to  operate  the  pressing  and  blowing  levers.  Improvements 
were  devised,  however,  and  in  1898  appeared  an  entirely  automatic 
bottle-blowing  machine.  Machinists  were  required,  but  no  glass- 
workers  of  the  old  type. 

The  successive  improvements  in  the  methods  of  glass  making  not 
only  affected  the  skilled  men;  the  unskilled  assistants,  the  boys,  were 
also  affected.  Their  numbers  and  their  duties  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  worked  underwent  important  changes. 

It  is  of  much  importance  to  note,  however,  that  in  few,  if  any, 
cases  did  an  improved  method  entirely  supersede  the  former  method. 
The  machines  were  Umited  to  certain  classes  of  ware,  and  even  the 
old  off-hand  method  had  left  to  it  a  residuum  of  work  which  the 
newer  methods  could  not  well  perform.  As  a  result,  practically  all 
the  systems  of  working  and  all  the  devices  of  the  past  are  found  in 
active  use  today,  and,  not  infrequently,  side  by  side  in  the  same 
factory.  Therefore  in  attempting  to  distinguish  and  describe  the 
present  occupations  of  boys  in  the  glass  industry  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  various  processes  of  glass  making  in  some  detail. 

The  shop  boys  are  primarily  the  blowers'  helpers.  They  clean  the 
blowpipes,  open  and  shut  the  molds,  carry  the  articles  when  blown, 
and  otherwise  help  the  skilled  men  at  their  work.  At  an  early  date 
the  shop  boys  were  perhaps  literally  boys  in  age,  but  at  present  this 
is  not  the  case,  a  very  large  percentage  being  well  over  16  years  of 
age.     Irrespective  of  age,  however,  any  person  doing  the  work  of  a 
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helper  is  known  as  a  "boy/'  and  the  word  is  used  in  this  report 
without  any  other  significance. 

The  work  of  the  different  shop  boys  is  by  no  means  uniform. 
They  are  assigned  specific  tasks,  specific  occupations,  at  which  they 
may  remain  from  day  to  day  without  change.  In  the  present  inves- 
tigation there  were  listed  40  distinct  boys'  occupations.  Each  of 
these  forty  differs  from  the  others  in  certain  definite  features,  but  in 
many  cases  the  differences  are  very  unimportant  so  far  as  concerns 
the  difficulty  and  general  character  of  the  work.  Omitting,  there- 
fore, minor  shades  of  difference,  the  number  of  occupations  may  be 
reduced  to  less  than  a  dozen.  To  explain  the  work  of  each  of  these 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  separately  the  work  of  each  occupa- 
tion. This  can  best  be  done  by  outlining  with  some  fullness  the 
process  of  molding  certain  typical  varieties  of  glassware. 

Four  varieties  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose:  (1)  Prescription 
bottles,  representing  hand-blown  bottles;  (2)  tumblers,  representing 
paste-mold  ware;  (3)  milk  jars,  representing  machine-made  ware; 
and  (4)  off-hand  lamp  chimneys,  representing  all  varieties  of  off- 
hand ware.  Description  of  the  making  of  these  few  articles  does 
not  exhaust,  of  course,  all  glass-making  processes  or  all  the  possible 
boys'  occupations.  But  individually  each  article  is  typical  of  a  very 
large  class,  and  collectively  they  are  representative  of  all  the  impor- 
tant varieties  of  glassware.  Also  in  their  making  are  found  all  the 
important  boys'  occupations. 

PRESCRIPTION  BOTTLES. 

The  manufacture  of  bottles  forms  by  far  the  most  important  single 
branch  of  the  glass-making  industry.  Of  the  179  establishments 
scheduled  for  this  report,  107  confine  themselves  exclusively,  or 
almost  exclusively,  to  the  manufacture  of  bottles,  jars,  and  neck  ware 
of  a  similar  type.  The  bottles  made  vary  greatly  in  character  and 
size,  and  the  making  of  such  diverse  varieties  necessitates  some  diver- 
sity in  the  methods  of  making  and  in  the  character  of  the  glass  makers' 
work.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  machine-made  bottles,  later  to 
be  considered,  the  resemblances  are  much  more  important  than  the 
differences.  Therefore,  the  following  description  of  the  making  of  a 
single  article — a  prescription  bottle — may  be  appUed  with  much 
exactness  to  nearly  all  varieties  of  hand-made  bottles.  A  prescrip- 
tion bottle  is  selected  because  of  the  fact  that  its  making  requires  a 
maximum  number  of  boys,  engaged  in  nearly  all  the  occupations 
possible  for  them  in  a  bottle  factory. 

The  employees  of  a  furnace  room  making  prescription  bottles  are 
arranged  in  producing  units  or  '  *shops,"  each  shop  grouped  about  one 
of  the  working  holes  of  the  furnace.  The  shop  consists  of  seven  per- 
sons, of  whom  three  are  skilled  men  and  four  unskilled  ''helpers." 
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In  all  union  plants,  and  some  nonunion  plants,  the  three  men  are 
highly  skilled  blowers,  two  of  whom  are  blowing  at  one  time,  while 
one  is  finishing  for  the  other  two.  These  alternate  usually  every 
half  hour;  so  that  each  blower  is  finishing  one-third  of  the  time  and 
blowing  two-thirds,  this  system  being  a  imion  regulation  and  gen- 
eraUy  obtains  whether  or  not  the  plant  is  entirely  union.  In  a  few 
nonunion  plants,  however,  particularly  in  Indiana,  there  are  but  two 
skilled  blowers  in  a  shop,  the  finisher  being  a  comparatively  unskilled 
man  who  has  been  taught  only  that  part  of  the  work.  In  such  cases 
there  is  of  course  no  rotation  of  work  between  blowers  and  finishers. 
The  blowers  stand  upon  the  foot  bench  near  the  working  holes  of  the 
furnace,  gather  the  molten  glass  from  the  pot,  and  blow  it  into  the 
mold.  The  finisher  sits  on  a  bench  near  the  glory  hole  and  finishes 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  puts  on  the  '*Up." 

The  four  unskilled  helpers  are  termed,  respectively,  the  mold  boy, 
the  cleaning-off  boy,  the  snapping-up  boy,  and  the  carrying-in  boy. 
The  mold  boy  sits  or  stands  at  the  blower's  feet  and  tends  the  molds, 
opening  and  shutting  them  as  required  by  the  blower.  The  cleaning- 
off  boy  stands  beside  the  blower  and  cleans  the  blowpipe  after  each 
using.  The  snapping-up  boy  and  carrying-in  boy  are  engaged  in 
carrying  ware,  the  first  from  the  blower  to  the  finisher,  the  second 
from  the  finisher  to  the  leer. 

The  actual  work  of  the  shop  proceeds  as  follows:  Standing  in  front 
of  the  working  hole  of  the  furnace,  the  blower  dips  in  his  pipe  and 
gathers  on  the  end  of  it  a  lump  of  molten  glass.  This  he  removes 
from  the  furnace  and  rolls  and  smooths  upon  a  slab,  meanwhile 
lightly  blowing  into  the  free  end  of  the  pipe.  When  by  this  means  the 
rough  lump  of  gathered  glass  is  brought  to  an  even,  somewhat  conical 
shape,  the  blower  ceases  the  rolUng,  and,  with  liis  Ups  still  to  the 
pip)e,  swings  the  glass  back  and  forth  until  it  is  elongated  two  or  three 
times  its  former  length.  At  this  stage  the  suspended  glass  is  of  a  pear 
shape,  with  a  small  central  air  cavity  or  core. 

The  mold  tender  now  opens  one  of  Ids  two  iron  molds,  and  into  it 
the  blower  lowers  the  partially  formed  portion  of  glass.  Whereupon 
the  mold  is  closed,  and  the  blower  blows  into  the  pipe  with  sufficient 
force  to  distend  the  glass  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  hollowed-out 
pattern.  A  continuance  of  the  blowing  distends  that  portion  of  the 
glass  which  is  above  the  top  of  the  mold  into  a  mere  film,  when  it 
breaks,  freeing  the  stem  from  the  bottle  in  the  mold.  Tliis  filmy 
glass,  which  is  so  light  that  it  floats  in  the  air,  wall  hereafter  be  referred 
to  as  the  ' *blow-over."  Tliis  '^blow-over"  bubble  is  immediately 
shattered  by  the  blower  in  disengaging  the  pipe.  The  mold  tender, 
having  closed  the  mold  for  the  blower,  leaves  it  closed  for  a  few 
seconds  while  he  turns  to  the  other  mold  for  which  the  second  blower 
is  now  ready  with  his  gather  of  glass.     Having  treated  the  second 
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mold  in  similar  fashion,  he  returns  his  attention  to  the  first  mold, 
opens  it,  removes  the  now  partially  cooled  bottle  with  a  pair  of  tongSi 
and  places  it  on  a  stand  at  his  side.  The  mold  boy  thus  operates  two 
molds,  one  for  each  of  the  two  blowers  in  his  shop. 

There  is  one  cleaning-off  boy  for  each  shop.  He  stands  convenient 
to  the  reach  of  each  of  the  two  blowers,  and  each,  after  the  blowing 
is  done,  hands  him  the  used  pipe  to  be  cleaned.  The  deaning-off 
process  consists  in  scraping  away  the  excess  portion  of  glass  which 
adheres  to  the  pipe  end  after  each  blowing.  The  work  is  done  by 
simply  rubbing  or  striking  the  clotted  end  of  the  pipe  upon  an  iron 
rasp. 

Tlie  bottle  when  removed  from  the  mold  by  the  mold  boy  is  by  no 
means  complete  but  must  pass  to  the  finisher  to  have  the  neck  and 
the  "lip"  at  the  top  carefuDy  formed  on  it. 

To  assist  him,  the  finisher  has  as  a  helper,  the  snap-up  boy,  who 
picks  up  the  bottle  with  a  pair  of  pmcers  from  the  stand  where  it  has 
been  placed  by  the  mold  boy  and  inserts  it  neck  upward  in  a  recep- 
tacle, known  as  the '  'snap,"  which  is  of  just  the  size  and  form  to  fit  the 
bottle.  This'  'snap  "  consistsof  a  heavy  sheet-iron  can  to  which  an  iron 
handle  about  3  feet  long  is  attached.  With  this  he  hastens  to  the 
'*glory  hole"  or  reheating  furnace,  pausing  only  long  enough  to  rub 
off  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  the  excess  glass  left  by  the  ''blow-over." 
This  is  done  by  rubbing  it  back  and  forth  with  a  rotary  motion  on  a 
piece  of  sheet  iron.  The  bottle,  still  held  in  the  snap,  is  now  inserted 
in  the  glory  hole  so  that  the  neck  is  just  in  the  flame,  the  position 
being  determined  by  a  pair  of  guides  in  which  the  handle  of  the  snap 
rests.  When  the  neck  has  been  sufficiently  softened  by  the  heat,  the 
bottle  is  removed  by  the  finisher,  who  is  seated  on  a  bench  slightly 
behind  and  to  one  side  of  the  glory  hole.  Holding  the  handle  of  the 
snap  in  one  hand  he  rolls  it  back  and  forth  on  the  horizontal  arm  of 
his  bench,  while  with  the  other  hand  by  means  of  a  pecuUarly  shaped 
tool  he  forms  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  This  tool  consists  essentially 
of  two  parts,  a  short  pointed  rod  which  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  opens  it  out  and  a  pair  of  hinged  jaws,  each  having  in  it  a 
groove,  wliich  when  the  bottle  is  turned  forms  the  Up  on  the  neck. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  tool  from  sticking  it  is  dipped  each  time  by 
the  finisher  into  a  mixture  of  resin  and  charcoal.  When  the  neck  is 
satisfactorily  formed,  the  snap  is  hung  in  a  rack  near  Iiis  bench, 
from  which  the  bottle  is  removed  by  the  snap-up  boy  on  his  next 
trip  to  the  glory  hole  and  placed  upon  a  stand.  This  is  sometimes 
done  by  a  separate  helper,  known  as  the  "throw-out  boy,"  but  in 
such  cases  it  is  rather  as  a  means  of  training  green  boys  than  a  matter 
of  necessity  or  economy. 

From  this  stand  the  bottles  are  removed  by  another  helper  known 
as  the  "carry-in  boy,"  who  is  practically  an  assistant  to  the  entire 
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shop.  EQs  function  ia  to  carry  the  finished  bottles  in  varying  num- 
bero,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  bottles,  to  the  leer  and  therein 
to  arrange  them  in  regular  order.  In  doing  this  the  bottles  are  placed 
upon  a  flat  paddle,  which  is  usually  of  iron,  with  an  asbestos  front,  and 
with  a  hollow  iron  handle,  usually  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  Instead  of 
picking  the  bottles  up  one  by  one,  although  this  is  sometimes  done, 
the  work  is  usuaUy  facilitated  either  by  standing  the  bottles  up 
against  a  horizontal  wire  by  which  they  can  be  tipped  on  to  the 
paddle,  several  at  a  time,  or  by  providing  the  paddle  with  a  removing 
handle  so  that  the  bottles  can  be  piled  upon  the  body  of  the  paddle 
by  the  snap-up  boy. 

In  the  production  of  other  kinds  of  bottles,  the  chief  differences 
to  be  noted  are  concerned  with  the  organization  of  the  shop,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  ware  is  formed.  In  a  shop  making  beer  bottles,  or 
soda  bottles,  exactly  the  same  number  and  arrangement  of  the  skilled 
blowers  are  found,  but  instead  of  having  a  helper  to  open  and  shut 
the  molds,  this  is  done  automatically  by  means  of  a  treadle  operated 
by  the  blower's  foot,  the  bottles  being  removed  from  the  mold  either 
by  a  special  helper  known  as  the  *' take-out  boy,''  or  by  the  ''snap- 
up  boy,"  who  in  this  case  performs  a  double  function  and  is  paid  at  a 
higher  rate.  Another  peculiarity  of  beer-bottle  making  is  that  on 
ware  of  less  than  quart  capacity  the  pipe  is  not  cleaned  off  after  the 
bottle  is  blown,  but  the  glass  for  the  next  bottle  is  gathered  imme- 
diately. In  shops  making  bottles  of  quart  size  or  larger,  a  portion  of 
the  glass  is  removed  by  a  helper  known  as  the  ''pull-off  boy.''  This 
is  done  by  inserting  the  end  of  the  pipe  bearing  the  hot  glass  in  a  pair 
of  laige  jaws  operated  by  the  foot  of  the  helper,  and  pulling  off  as 
much  of  the  glass  as  is  necessary. 

PASTE-MOLD  TUMBLERS. 

The  distinctive  feature  in  the  making  of  tableware  is  the  use  of  the 
paste  mold,  instead  of  the  ordinary  iron  mold  commonly  used  in 
bottle  making.  A  paste  mold  is  simply  an  iron  mold  lined  with  a 
thin  coating  of  carbon  paste,  constantly  kept  moist.  The  contact  of 
the  hot  glass  with  the  moist  paste  forms  a  thin  film  or  cushion  of 
steam  which  prevents  the  glass,  even  when  fully  blowTi,  from  coming 
into  direct  contact  with  the  mold  itself.  Friction  being  thus  removed, 
the  blower  is  able  to  twirl  his  pipe  while  blowing,  and  thus  prevent 
the  formation  of  ridges,  which  would  otherwise  appear  at  the  line 
where  the  two  pieces  of  the  mold  fit  together.  Only  ware  of  a  per- 
fectly round  shape  can  be  made  in  the  paste  mold,  as  any  other  shape 
would  not  permit  of  the  necessary  twirling  motion. 

Ware  made  in  the  paste  mold  possesses  a  better  tone  and  texture 
than  iron-mold  ware,  may  be  thinner  and  more  delicate  in  strueture, 
and  is  believed  to  better  stand  usage  and  change  of  temperature. 
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Very  fine  bottles  are  sometimes  made  in  this  manner,  but  its  chief  use 
is  in  the  making  of  the  finer  grades  of  tableware  and  lamp  shades, 
where  decorative  quality  is  one  of  the  primary  desires. 

In  making  paste-mold  ware — a  tumbler,  for  instance— the  early 
stage  of  the  work  is  quite  similar  to  that  followed  in  bottle  making. 
The  blower  gathers  the  customary  *'gob"  of  glass  on  his  blowpipe, 
and  after  smoothing  it  and  starting  the  air  bubble  inside,  lowere  it 
into  the  mold.  Thereupon,  he  blows  into  the  pipe  until  the  glass 
is  distended  to  the  shape  of  the  mold.  All  the  while  he  is  blowing 
he  keeps  constantly  twirling  the  pipe  so  that  the  glass  in  the  mold  is 
never  at  rest,  and  thus  never  has  opportunity  to  receive  the  impress 
of  any  irregularities  which  may  bo  present  in  the  mold  walls. 

So  far,  except  for  the  twirling,  the  work  of  blowing  the  tumbler  is 
the  same  as  that  of  blowing  a  bottle.  The  other  operations,  however, 
are  somewhat  different.  In  the  first  place,  a  mokl  boy  is  usually  not 
employed.  After  each  use  the  paste  mold  must  be  immersed  in 
water,  so  that  the  paste  lining  may  be  constantly  moist.  Conmionly 
this  is  accomplished  by  a  mechanical  contrivance  operated  by  the 
blower's  foot.  By  this  means  the  mold  is  opened  and  closed  and 
also  inmiersed  in  a  receptacle  of  water  by  the  blower  himself,  without 
the  services  of  a  mold  tender  being  necessary.  In  some  few  factories, 
however,  this  simple  mechanical  device  has  not  been  adopted,  and 
the  mold  is  handled  by  boys.  In  such  cases  the  boys  must  lift  and 
dip  the  heavy  molds. 

A  second  feature  that  distinguishes  paste-mold  tumbler  making 
from  the  iron-mold  bottle  making  is  the  different  sense  in  which  the 
term  *' blow  over'*  is  used.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  making  a 
bottle,  the  blower,  after  blowing  the  bottle,  continues  to  blow  after 
the  mold  is  full,  thus  forming  a  bubble  at  the  joint  of  the  pipe  with 
the  mold.  This  bubble  bursts,  and  the  **blow  over*'  floats  in  filmy 
particles  in  the  air. 

In  making  paste-mold  ware — a  tumbler,  for  instance — the  method 
is  different.  No  bubble  is  blown,  and  in  consequence  there  is  no 
floating  glass  in  the  air.  The  article,  after  being  blown,  is  lifted  out 
on  the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  the  pipe,  with  the  article  attached,  handed 
to  a  helper  known  as  the  '^cracking-ofT^'  boy.  Tlie  *'cracking-off" 
boy  stands  near  the  mold,  in  approximately  the  same  position  as  the 
mold  boy.  He  receives  the  pipe  from  the  blower,  and  with  a  quick 
stroke  of  a  file  cracks  off  the  tumbler  from  the  pipe.  Then,  placing 
the  article  on  the  stand  for  the  carrying-in  boy,  he  proceeds  to  clean 
the  pipe  end,  thus  performing  the  duties  of  the  cleaning-off  boy  as 
previously  described. 

The  tumbler  at  this  stage  resembles  less  a  tumbler  than  it  does  a 
neckless  bottle.  When,  however,  the  shoulder  of  this  bottle-shaped 
article  is  cut  around  at  the  proper  point  the  tumbler  appears  in  its 
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true  form.  This  cuttiiig  off,  however,  is  not  done  in  the  blow  room. 
The  tumbler,  with  its  uncut  shoulder,  is  carried  directly  to  the  leer 
for  annealing,  the  cutting  off  being  done,  as  earlier  stated,  in  the  finish- 
ing department,  usually  by  women,  after  the  glass  is  cold.  This 
being  the  case,  there  is  no  ''finisher"  in  the  paste-mold  shop  as  there 
is  in  the  bottle  shop,  and  consequently  there  is  no  snapping-up  boy. 
The  carrying-m  boy,  who  takes  the  ware  to  the  leer  after  it  has  been 
cracked  off  the  pipe,  does  precisely  the  same  work  as  the  carrying-in 
boy  in  the  bottle  factory. 

The  r^ular  boys  in  a  paste-mold  shop  are  therefore  a  cracking-off 
boy,  a  carrying-in  boy,  and,  if  the  foot  treadle  mold  is  not  used,  a 
mold  boy. 

When  certain  varieties  of  tableware  are  made,  additional  boys  may 
be  necessary.  Articles  with  handles  or  stems,  such  as  pitchers  and 
goblets,  are  the  best  examples.  In  making  such  ware — ^goblets,  for 
instance — the  article  must  pass  through  two  stages.  First,  the  body 
of  the  article  is  blown  in  a  paste  mold,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
tumbler;  second,  and  while  the  glass  is  still  warm,  the  stem  and  foot 
must  be  attached.  To  do  this  the  body  of  the  article,  after  being 
blown  and  cracked  off,  is  carried  to  the  ''finisher,"  a  skilled  glass 
blower,  who  occupies  the  same  relative  position  as  a  finisher  in  a 
bottle  factory.  While  the  finisher  holds  the  body  of  the  goblet  in 
a  holder,  a  boy  known  as  the ' '  bit  boy  "  gathers  a  thread  of  glass  from 
the  furnace,  and,  coming  to  the  finisher,  passes  him  the  thread  on  the 
end  of  the  pipe.  The  finisher  catches  one  end  of  the  thread  on  the 
bottom  of  the  goblet  body,  severs  the  other  end  from  the  pipe  with 
shears,  and  with  his  tool  works  it  into  the  shape  of  a  stem.  In  a 
similar  fashion  the  foot  is  adjusted  on  the  bottom  of  the  stem. 

The  boy  who  carries  the  ware  from  the  crack-off  to  the  finisher  is 
commonly  called  the  "carry-over"  boy,  and  this  term  is  applied 
generally  to  all  boys  in  tableware  or  shade  factories  who  carry  partly 
finished  ware  from  the  blower  to  the  finisher,  or  from  one  finisher  to 
another.  The  work  requires  constant  walking  and  the  carrying 
of  the  articles  one  at  a  time.  The  "bit-boy,"  who  gathers  the  por- 
tion of  glass  for  the  goblet  foot  or  stem,  is  generally  doing  work  of 
a  somewhat  high  grade  and  needs  some  experience.  As  a  result  the 
older,  more  experienced  boys  are  placed  at  this  work.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  a  large  thread  of  glass,  such  as  is  necessary  for 
a  pitcher  handle,  is  to  be  gathered.  In  such  cases  the  boys  are  rarely 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  the  work  is  hardly  regarded  as  that  of  a 
boy's  occupation. 

MACHINE-MADE  WARE. 

There   are   three  important   types   of   glass-making    machines- 


the  press  machine,  the  blow  machine,  and  the  automatic  machine. 
The  press  machine  and  the  blow  machine  are  of  similar  construe- 
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tion,  the  blow  machine  being  really  a  pressing  machine  with  an  addi- 
tional attachment  for  blowing.  Thus  a  description  of  the  work  of 
the  blowing  machine  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  working  of  both. 
The  machine  described  is  one  of  an  older  type,  this  being  the  sim- 
pler, but  the  conditions  of  work  on  all  types  are  approxunately  the 
same. 

A  blow  machine  of  a  type  common  in  the  making  of  die  large- 
sized  jars — such  as  milk  or  olive  jars — is  in  appearance  a  flat,  rec- 
tangular, iron  table  about  3  by  5  feet,  with  two  overhanging  arms, 
each  supporting  a  plunger.  Two  molds,  of  the  type  used  in  hand- 
work, but  smaller,  rest  upon  the  table.  The  operating  force  consists 
of  three  or  four  persons — two  skilled  glass  makers,  a  gatherer,  and  a 
presser,  and  one  or  two  unskilled  assistants  commonly  known  as 
'^machine  boys.''  In  addition  to  these  there  is,  as  usual,  a  carrying- 
in  boy  to  each  shop.  As  the  machine  must  be  fed  continuously  with 
glass  it  is  placed  very  close  to  the  furnace,  usually  within  6  feet, 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  speeded  as  much  as  possible. 

The  gatherer  reaches  his  pipe  through  the  working  hole  of  the  fur- 
nace and  collects  a  lump  of  glass,  just  as  the  blower  in  a  hand  shop 
does.  But,  instead  of  then  blowing  into  the  pipe,  as  does  the  blower, 
he  lifts  and  suspends  the  Imnp  of  glass  immediately  above  the  neiLrest 
of  the  two  open  molds  of  the  machine.  The  glass,  being  soft,  tends  to 
drop  into  the  mold  of  its  own  weight,  but  to  accelerate  the  motion  and 
to  assure  better  there  being  the  exact  amount  of  glass,  the  presser 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  shears  off  the  proper  portion.  The  detached 
lump  drops  into  the  mold,  and  the  presser  with  his  free  hand  moves 
the  pressing  lever.  The  plunger  descends  and  mashes  the  soft  glass 
into  the  shape  of  the  mold.  The  total  result  of  the  pressing  is  to  form 
the  neck  of  the  jar  and  leave  a  cavity  in  the  center  of  the  mass  of 
glass,  which,  as  a  result  of  the  next  process,  will  form  the  body  of  the 
jar. 

With  the  lifting  of  the  pressing  plunger  the  machine  boy  takes  up 
his  work.  First  he  lifts  out  the  half-formed  jar  and  deposits  it  in 
the  second  or  blow  mold,  which  contains  the  exact  pattern  of  the 
jar.  Next  he  moves  a  lever  which  causes  the  second,  or  blowing 
plunger,  to  descend  upon  the  blow  mold  and  fit  exactly  over  the  top 
of  the  jar  neck.  Compressed  air  then  pours  in  through  the  plunger 
and  blows  the  unformed  body  of  the  jar  into  the  shape  of  the  mold 
pattern. 

The  jar  is  now  complete,  and  the  machine  boy's  final  operation 
is  to  remove  it  from  the  mold  and  place  it  on  the  stand  for  the  carrying- 
in  boy.  If  two  boys  are  used  on  the  machine  they  roughly  divide 
the  work,  one  boy  attending  the  first  mold  and  the  plunger  and  the 
other  boy  attending  the  second  mold. 
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As  contrasted  with  the  hand  shop  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  machine 
shop  has  no  need  of  a  cleaning-oflF  boy,  or  a  snapping-up  boy,  or  for 
a  mold  boy,  as  such.  The  work  of  the  machine  boy  has  some  simi- 
larity to  that  of  a  mold-tender,  but  the  differences  are  still  more 
marked. 

The  automatic  machine  improves  upon  the  simple  blowing  machine 
by  using  a  self-feeding  and  self-pressing  device.  The  machine  con- 
sbts  of  a  series  of  revolving  arms,  each  terminating  in  a  mold.  As 
the  arm  passes  the  furnace  in  revolving  it  receives  a  portion  of 
glass  in  the  mold,  and  while  the  mold  is  still  in  motion  the  glass  is 
blown  by  compressed  air  into  the  desired  shape.  Just  before  the 
arm  completes  its  circuit  the  mold  opens  and  shows  the  completed 
bottle.  The  whole  operation  is  entirely  automatic.  No  skilled 
glass  makers  are  used,  machinists  alone  being  necessary. 

To  remove  the  completed  ware  from  the  machine  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  leer  unskilled  helpers,  or  boys,  may  be  used.  Both  of  these  opera- 
tions, however,  are  sometimes  performed  by  machinery.  If  a  hiunan 
"take-out"  is  used  he.stands  near  the  furnace,  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  machine  and  furnace  wall,  and  as  the  mold  opens  and  exposes  the 
completed  article  he  seizes  the  article  with  a  pair  of  tongs  and  removes 
it  from  the  machine.  If  the  carrying  in  is  done  automatically  he 
places  the  article  upon  the  carrying-in  conveyer  near  at  hand,  and 
upon  it  the  article  is  taken  to  the  leer.  If  the  carrying  in  is  done  by 
hand,  the  taking-out  boy  places  the  ware,  as  removed,  upon  a  table, 
whence  it  is  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  leer  as  in  an  ordinary  hand 
bottle  shop. 

The  automatic  machine  is  here  sketched  very  lightly  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  relatively  unimportant  as  an  employer  of  child  labor. 
The  automatic  machine  not  only  tends  to  greatly  reduce  the  number 
of  boys  employed  per  unit  of  product,  but  it  also  has  a  decided  tend- 
ency to  raise  the  ages  of  such  boys  as  are  employed.  Older  boys  are 
usually  preferred. 

Because  of  this  infrequency  of  child  labor  on  the  automatic  ma- 
chine, and  because  the  whole  character  of  automatic-machine  factories 
is  so  different  from  that  of  the  older  and  still  predominant  typo  of 
factory,  it  may  be,  and  will  be,  generally  disregarded  in  the  body  of 
this  report.  Except  when  specifically  mentioned  all  succeeding 
statements  will  be  understood  to  have  no  reference  to  the  automatic 
machine. 

OFF-HAND  LAMP  CHIMNEYS. 

Offhand  blowing — that  is  to  say,  blowing  without  the  aid  of  molds  of 
any  kind — is  the  most  skilled  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  primitive 
work  which  now  exists  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  As  earlier  men- 
tioned, it  is  of  constantly  diminishing  importance  in  the  trade,  and  at 
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present  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  certain  very  large  bottles,  which 
would  require  huge,  unwieldly  molds,  and  to  lamp  chimneys  a  consid- 
erable number  of  which  are  still  made  offhand,  although  the  majority 
are  made  in  paste  molds.  The  following  description  of  offhand  chim- 
ney blowing  will  disregard  certain  minor  differences  of  shop  organir 
zation  and  limit  itself  to  the  method  followed  in  one  important  estab- 
lishment: 

In  offhand  work  as  here  done,  there  is  little  division  of  labor,  two 
men  and  one  boy  being  the  only  ones  to  handle  a  chimney  from  its 
inception  as  molten  glass  until  it  is  ready  for  packing.  The  process  is 
as  follows:  The  gatherer,  who  needs  to  have  no  considerable  experi- 
ence, but  who  is  never  less  than  18  years  of  age,  collects  a  flattened  ball 
of  molten  glass  on  the  end  of  his  pipe,  and  this  he  shapes,  by  rolling 
on  a  '' stone *'  and  by  gently  blowing,  into  the  form  of  an  elongated 
hollow  pear.  The  pipe  is  then  taken  by  the  blower,  who  by  skillful 
manipulation  and  careful  blowing,  entirely  unaided  by  tool  or  gauge, 
distends  the  glass  until  the  wall  is  sufGciently  thin  and  the  general 
shape  of  a  chimney  is  assumed.  At  this  stage,  indeed,  it  is  a  perfect 
chimney  in  its  body  and  needs  only  to  have  the  closed  ends  opened. 
The  opening  of  the  lower  end  is  first  attended  to.  The  blower,  while 
the  glass  is  still  hot  enough  to  be  ductile,  pinches,  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  forceps,  a  small  knob  on  the  lower  end  of  the  glass  bulb.  Inmiedi- 
ately  the  glass  cools,  becomes  brittle,  and  the  knob  is  cracked  off  by 
a  quick  blow,  leaving  a  small  irregular  hole.  This  end  is  then  inserted 
into  a  reheating  furnace  similar  to  a  "  glory  hole,*'  and  as  soon  as  the 
glass  is  softened,  the  blower,  by  two  or  three  quick  turns  of  his  forceps, 
widens  the  narrow  hole  into  a  broad  flat  collar.  This  is  the  base  of 
the  chimney,  the  portion  that  fits  into  the  holder  of  the  lamp. 

At  this  point  the  base,  the  length,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bulb 
are  tested  by  gauges.  The  measurements  having  been  found  correct 
(and  they  almost  always  are)  a  turn  of  the  tool  around  the  chinmey 
where  it  joins  the  pipe  makes  it  ready  to  be  cracked  off,  and  it  is  in  this 
shape  that  the  finishing  boy  gets  it.  Holding  the  chimney  in  what  is 
a  pair  of  tongs  on  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  the  boys  warm  the  top  in  the 
reheating  furnace,  and  then  when  it  is  hot,  finishes  the  top  on  the 
crimping  machine.  The  crimping  machine  is  a  circular  "crimped 
moW  inside  of  which  a  cone  revolves  which  smooths  out  the  top 
of  the  chimney  and  guides  it  true  to  the  mold.  The  chinmey  is  now 
ready  for  packing. 

Thus,  in  offhand  chinmey  blowing  the  so-called  "finishing  boy"  is 
the  only  person  engaged  in  an  occupation  which  may  be  filled  by  a 
child. 
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DIFFICULTY  AND  PHYSICAL  STRAIN  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  preceding  description  of  the  process  of  glass  making  has  pointed 
out  the  place  of  the  shop  boy  in  the  organization  of  the  furnace  room 
and  the  general  character  of  the  work  which  he  performs.  The 
physical  severity  of  his  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  question  of  the  employment  of  children  in  the  glass  factory,  but 
it  is  one  of  which  a  clear  picture  can  not  easily  be  given.  This  is  so 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  of  all  the  boys  is  by 
no  means  of  the  same  character;  the  occupations  are  of  different 
degrees  of  severity.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  severity  of  shop 
boys'  work  is  a  compound  of  many  factors — the  physical  strain  of 
the  work  itself,  the  heat  of  the  room  in  which  they  work,  possible 
dust  and  fumes,  etc. 

The  boys  of  a  given  factory  usually  change  occupations  from  time 
to  time,  but  in  many  instances  they  do  not  do  so;  a  mold  boy,  for 
instance,  may  remain  a  mold  boy  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
employment.  The  several  more  important  occupations,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  separately  as  fixed  occupations.  The  order  of 
their  consideration  will  be  approximately  that  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  process  of  making  a  specific  article. 

HOLD  BOYS. 

The  duty  of  the  mold  boy,  as  has  been  seen,  is  to  open  and  close 
the  mold  as  required  by  the  blower.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  projecting  handles,  the  parts  of  the  mold  resting  and  sliding  upon 
a  flat  surface.  The  physical  strain  of  moving  the  handles  is  not 
great,  except  with  very  large  molds,  and  to  these  the  larger  and 
stronger  boys  are  usually  assigned. 

As  the  occupation  is  one  wliich  does  not  permit  of  much  moving 
around,  the  posture  of  the  body  is  of  importance.  In  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  factories  scheduled  the  mold  is  at  such  a  height 
above  the  floor  that  the  boy  may  stand  or  sit  at  will,  and  wuth  little 
necessary  bending  in  either  position.  In  such  cases  seats  are  always 
provided  and,  although  usually  very  crude,  serve  the  purpose. 

This  arrangement,  whereby  the  boy  may  change  his  posture  from 
time  to  time,  is  the  most  desirable  that  can  be  devised  without  radi- 
cally altering  the  method  of  the  factory  work.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, however,  is  usually  due  less  to  forethought  of  the  boy's  com- 
fort than  to  the  kind  of  furnace  used.  In  the  newer  furnaces,  whether 
tank  or  pot  furnaces,  the  "working  holes''  are  so  placed  that  the 
"foot  bench"  is  suflBciently  high  above  the  floor  to  render  the  mold 
on  the  edge  of  this  bench  at  a  convenient  height  for  the  mold  boy  to 
handle,  whether  he  is  seated  or  standing  at  his  work. 

In  many  of  the  older  furnaces,  particularly  pot  furnaces,  however, 
the  arrangement  is  different.    As  the  working  holes  are  nearer  the 
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ground  the  blower  needs  no  high  foot  bench.  He  may,  however,  and 
sometimes  does,  step  upon  a  box  or  shallow  bench  while  he  blows  his 
ware.  In  either  case  the  molds  rest  upon  or  very  close  to  the 
floor.  As  a  result  the  mold  boy  must  either  squat  upon  the  ground 
in  an  awkward,  cramped  position,  or,  standing,  must  stoop  con- 
stantly to  his  work.  When  the  mold  boy  must  thus  sit  with  his 
legs  doubled  under  him,  or  sitting  on  a  crude  chair  or  box  stoop  over 
almost  to  the  floor  to  operate  the  molds,  the  occupation  becomes  one 
which  continued  for  any  great  length  of  time  undoubtedly  tends  to 
dwarf  and  deform  a  child. 

In  a  few  factories  it  is  sought  to  obviate  this  objection  by  dicing 
a  pit  in  front  of  the  mold.  In  this  pit  the  mold  boy  may  stand  in  a 
somewhat  normal  position,  and  if  the  pit  is  large  enough  he  may  use 
a  stool.  Such  a  system  as  this  offers  the  boy  a  much  more  restful 
posture  of  the  body  than  crouching  upon  the  floor,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  evil  features  of  working  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
do  not  more  than  counterbalance  such  good  features  as  the  pit 
method  may  possess. 

Fortunately  for  the  mold  boy,  however,  most  establishments  either 
have  a  rule  that  those  working  in  "boys'  occupations"  must  alter- 
nate every  half  hour,  or  permit  such  alternating  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  very  few  mold  boys  are  confined  to  these  cramped  posi- 
tions for  long.  In  some  cases,  however,  when  mold  boys  are  lame, 
crippled,  or  incapacitated  for  the  other  kinds  of  work  done  by  boys 
they  remain  at  the  molds  all  day.  A  later  section,  on  interchange  of 
occupations  (p.  59),  shows  the  proportion  of  bottle  factories  where 
rotation  in  employment  by  boys  occurs. 

All  the  conditions  affecting  the  heat  of  the  blow  room  can  not  be 
discussed  here.  The  general  subject  will  be  treated  in  a  separate 
section,  which  must  be  read  for  a  survey  of  the  subject  in  its  entirety. 
The  matter  of  heat  as  related  to  the  mold  boy's  position  is,  however, 
of  such  importance  that  some  of  the  points  of  the  section  referred  to 
may  be  briefly  anticipated. 

In  all  establishments  the  heat  is  a  particularly  conspicuous  factor 
in  the  mold  boy's  work.  He  must  necessarily  be  close  to  the  mold, 
and  for  speed  of  working  the  mold  is  placed  near  the  furnace,  directly 
in  front  of  the  working  hole  and  some  3  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  hole.  As  the  mold  tender  works  he  faces  the  furnace,  and  his 
face  and  shoulders  at  least  are  in  direct  line  with  the  radiated  heat 
from  the  working  hole.  In  addition  to  the  furnace  there  are  also 
certain  subsidiary  heat  sources  which  add  to  the  boy's  discomfort. 
The  mold  itself,  after  a  short  using,  becomes  very  hot  and  gives  off 
considerable  heat;  the  blower  in  lowering  the  hot  lump  of  glass  into 
the  mold  necessarily  swings  it  close  to  the  boy's  face.  In  a  few  badly 
arranged  factories,  moreover,  the  "glory  holes,"  at  which  the  fin- 
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perature  conditions,  especially  in  a  crowded  shop,  are  very  severe. 
Almost  always  he  works  with  his  back  to  the  furnace. 

Cleaning  off  consists  in  scraping  off  the  collar  or  clot  of  excess 
glass  that  remains  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  after  each  blowing.  To 
do  this  the  boy  pulls  or  strikes  the  glass  clot  upon  an  iron  rasp. 
This,  although  a  simple  operation,  requires  some  little  physical 
strength  and  skill,  and  the  occupation  is  usually  reserved  for  the 
older  and  more  experienced  boys. 

It  is  customary  for  the  cleaning-off  boys  to  stand  while  at  work, 
although  in  a  few  factories  they  use  stools  part  of  the  time.  In  most 
shops,  however,  the  lack  of  room,  together  with  the  nature  of  the 
woriE,  prevents  the  use  of  seats.  In  either  case  there  is  no  necessity 
or  opportunity  for  walking. 

The  heat  conditions  of  the  cleaning-off  boy  would  seem  to  be  upon 
the  whole  rather  better  than  those  of  the  mold  boy,  although  in  some 
temperature  readii^  the  latter  has  an  advantage.  Taking  the  first 
Illinois  furnace  room  referred  to  in  the  preceding  description  of  the 
work  of  the  mold  boy  with  an  outside  temperature  of  78^,  three 
cleaning-off  boys  were  foimd  to  be  working  in  temperatures  of  94°, 
102°,  and  104°,  respectively,  while  the  mold  boys,  as  already  stated, 
had  working-place  temperatures  of  93°,  95°^  and  100°.  Probably 
more  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind  than  on  the  positions 
themselves.  In  one  plant  where  the  outside  temperature  was  90°  the 
woriking  place  of  the  clean-off  registered  105°,  while  the  mold  boy's  place 
registered  113°.  Another  place,  when  the  outside  temperature  was 
92°,  the  clean-off  was  working  in  a  temperature  of  106°.  In  another 
plant,  the  temperature  on  the  outside  being  85°,  the  clean-off's  place 
showed  106°,  while  in  still  another,  with  an  outside  temperature  of 
78°,  the  working  place  of  the  clean-off  recorded  110°. 

As  the  stems  or  blowers'  pipes  must  be  cleaned  for  each  bottle, 
and  one  clean-off  works  for  both  blowers  in  a  shop,  the  boy's  speed 
rate  would  be  determined  by  the  output. 

SNAPPINO-UP  BOTS. 

The  duty  of  the  snapping-up  boy,  as  earlier  described,  is  to  pick 
up  the  article  as  placed  by  the  mold  boy  on  the  stand,  place  it  in  a 
long-handled  holder,  neck  upward,  carry  it  to  the  finisher's  bench, 
rub  the  neck  against  an  iron  rasp  in  order  to  remove  the  greater 
portion  of  the  excess  "blow-over,"  and  finally  to  insert  the  article 
in  the  ** glory  hole"  or  reheating  furnace. 

There  is  no  time  to  rest  between  trips  or  to  loiter  on  the  way. 
Constant  walking  is  necessary,  the  exact  amount  depending  upon 
the  distance  of  the  glory  hole  from  the  mold  boy's  position.  'This 
distance  varies  from  5  to  10  feet.    The  shorter  the  distance  the 
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glory  hole  140^.  In  another  plant  in  Pennsylvania,  on  a  day  when 
the  outside  temperature  was  88°,  but  with  the  wind  evidently  un- 
favorable to  the  snap-up,  the  temperature  in  which  he  worked  was 
for  the  first  position  110®;  for  the  second,  140®. 

The  speed  rate  of  the  snapping-up  boy  is  fixed  by  the  output  of 
the  shop,  and  in  case  of  such  small  ware  as  one  ounce  and  under  he 
must  work  with  great  rapidity. 

The  sticking-up  boy  occupies  in  a  tableware  plant  precisely  the 
same  position  as  the  snapping-up  boy  in  the  bottle  factory.  There- 
fore no  special  description  of  the  conditions  of  the  sticking-up  boy's 
work  need  be  given. 

CASBTINO-IN  BOTS. 

The  work  of  the  carrying-in  boy  is  substantially  the  same,  whatever 
the  class  of  ware  his  shop  may  be  engaged  in  making.  It  is  his  duty 
to  take  the  ware  when  the  workers  at  the  furnace  have  finished  with 
it,  carry  it  to  the  leer,  and  deposit  it  inside.  This  must  be  done  with 
reasonable  dispatch,  as  newly  molded  ware  will  spoil  if  left  too  long 
exposed  to  the  outer  air.  As  a  result,  the  boy  must  make  quick  trips 
back  and  forth,  each  time  canying  a  limited  number  of  articles. 

The  carrying-ia  boy  uses  in  his  %ork  a  long-handled  paddle  or 
shovel.  Usually  the  paddles  are  of  iron  with  asbestos  covered  bodies. 
A  few  factories^  however,  use  wooden  paddles  with  wooden  handles. 
These  have  a  short  life,  but  they  are  cheap  and,  wnat  is  more  impor- 
tant from  the  boy's  standpoint,  are  much  lighter  than  the  iron  paddles 
and  are  less  rasping  to  the  hands. 

In  beginning  his  work  the  boy  places  his  paddle  on  or  by  the  side 
of  the  stand  on  which  the  articles  have  been  placed,  and  with  a  stick 
or  pinchers  lays  the  bottles  flat  upon  the  paddle.  Then,  with  his  load 
he  walks  to  the  annealing  leer,  holding  always  the  paddle  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  Coming  to  the  leer,  he  inserts  the  head  end  of  the 
paddle  containing  the  bottles  and,  by  a  turn  of  the  handle,  slides  off 
the  bottles  and  arranges  them  in  an  upright  and  compact  position 
upon  the  floor  pan  of  the  leer. 

In  the  great  majority  of  shops  there  is  one  carrying-in  boy  to  each 
shop.  When,  however,  the  distance  to  be  walked  is  unusually  great 
or  the  ware  is  produced  unusually  rapidly,  two  boys  are  assigned  to  a 
shop.  Sometimes,  these  conditions  being  reversed,  one  boy  carries  in 
for  two  shops.  If  the  ware  is  large,  such  as  pint  bottles,  only  one  or 
two  are  carried  at  a  time.  If,  however,  small  ware,  such  as  4-ounce 
prescription  bottles,  is  being  made,  as  many  as  six  to  eight  may  be 
taken  on  each  trip. 

In  depositing  the  ware  in  the  leer,  the  boy  usually  stands  at  the 
leer  opening  only  a  few  seconds,  but  during  that  time  he  experiences 
the  full  eflTects  of  the  very  intense  heat;  also  if  in  depositing  the  ware 
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he  fails  to  stack  it  properly  he  may  have  to  spend  several  more' 
seconds  retrievmg  his  error. 

The  leer  mouths  vary  in  size  and  in  the  amount  of  heat  emitted, 
but  only  two  of  the  visited  factories  had  made  any  serious  effort  to 
reduce  the  heat  emission.  In  these  exceptional  factories  each  leer  is 
supplied  with  a  shutter  or  door.  When  the  carrying-in  boy  reaches 
the  leer  with  his  load,  the  shutter  is  opened  by  a  foot  treadle  and  is 
closed  immediately  when  the  paddle  is  withdrawn.  Under  this 
method  the  carrying-in  boy  is  still  compelled  to  face  the  open  leer 
mouth  at  the  time  he  deposits  his  load,  but  as  the  leer  is  closed  when 
not  in  use,  the  amount  of  heat  escaping  into  the  blow  room  is  greatly 
reduced.  From  the  employer's  standpoint  also  the  shutter  system 
is  a  distinct  economy,  as  with  it  there  is  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
fuel  charge  of  the  leer. 

The  two  factories  employing  this  shutter  system  are,  however,  so 
exceptional  that  their  chief  importance  is  to  emphasize  the  general 
conservatism  of  the  trade  in  introducing  new  methods — ^methods  which 
may  relieve  the  intensity  of  the  boy's  work  at  little,  if  any,  expense 
to  the  manufacturer.  Recently  considerable  attention  has  been 
directed  toward  the  perfection  of  mechanical  devices  for  carrying  in, 
but  at  the  time  of  this  investig%tion  few  such  devices  were  in  actual 
use.  In  a  number  of  factories  men  were  being  rapidly  substituted 
for  boys,  but  nearly  everywhere  the  work  was  being  done  by  hand 
and  in  much  the  i^lame  manner  as  it  had  always  been  done.  Specific 
descriptions  of  the  physical  features  of  this  occupation  may  be  lim- 
ited, therefore,  to  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  performed  in  the  vast 
majority  of  establishments. 

The  heat  conditions  under  which  the  carrying-in  boy  works  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  determine.  At  either  end  of  his  line — ^when  he 
takes  up  the  ware  and  when  he  deposits  it  in  the  leer — he  is  working 
in  high  temperatures  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Between  these — on 
his  way  from  the  shop  to  the  leer — he  may  be  in  very  comfortable 
temperature  if  the  wind  is  blowing  across  his  path,  or  it  may  be  hot 
if  the  wind  is  blowing  either  from  the  furnace  or  from  the  leer.  In 
winter  his  path  may  be  through  a  very  cold  zone  between  two  points 
of  extreme  heat. 

Temperature  readings  were  made  in  a  number  of  establishments  at 
the  point  where  the  carry-in  picks  up  the  ware  and  in  front  of  the 
leers  where  he  stands  while  depositing  the  ware  in  the  leer.  In  a 
New  York  plant,  when  the  outside  temperature  was  85°,  the  carry-in 
boy  picked  up  his  ware  at  a  point  which  registered  102®  and  deposited 
it  standing  in  a  place  which  registered  106°.  In  an  Illinois  plant 
these  figures  were  98°  and  125°,  respectively,  with  an  outside  tem- 
perature of  90°.  Another  factory  showed  these  figures  to  be  100®  and 
122°,  respectively,  with  an  outside  registry  of  92°. 
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Machine  work  requires  constant  attention  and  continuous  applica- 
tion, and  results  in  considerable  nervous  tension.  A  machine  run- 
ning in  good  order  moves  with  almost  mathematical  precision,  and  at 
a  speed  that  allows  no  respite.  Most  machines,  however,  do  not  run 
with  perfect  precision.  Stoppages,  due  to  the  clogging  of  a  mold  or 
to  a  poor  run  of  glass,  are  not  infrequent,  and  such  stoppages  offer  a 
relief,  if  not  an  absolute  rest  to  the  workers. 

No  lifting  is  required  other  than  the  weight  of  the  individual  arti- 
cles, but  there  is  a  hand  lever  and  sometimes  a  foot  lever  to  be  oper- 
ated. Outside  of  this  the  muscular  exertion  necessary  consists  in 
opening  and  shutting  the  molds,  or  in  sUding  and  puUing  them  from 
one  position  to  another. 

The  machine  boy,  next  to  the  mold  boy,  commonly  occupies  the 
warmest  position  of  any  of  the  boys.  The  machine  is  placed  very 
close  to  the  furnace,  in  order  that  the  gatherer  in  collecting  the  glass 
on  his  pipe  and  depositing  it  in  the  mold  may  have  to  change  his  posi- 
tion as  little  as  possible.  As  a  result  the  machine  boys  are  usually 
only  from  6  to  8  feet  from  the  working  hole  of  the  furnace.  Further- 
more, the  iron  of  the  machine,  after  a  short  period  of  use,  becomes 
very  hot  and  itself  becomes  an  important  source  of  heat. 

An  alleviating  feature  of  the  heat  of  the  machine  boy's  position  is 
the  cold-air  pipe  with  which  every  blowing  machine  is  supplied.  This 
air  pipe  is  directed  so  as  to  play  upon  the  mold,  and  keep  it  from  be- 
coming overheated,  but  incidentally,  it  serves  to  temper  the  heat  of 
the  boy's  position.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  a  few  factories 
the  air  thus  suppUed  is  by  no  means  cool  air,  the  piping  being  so  badly 
placed  that  the  air  becomes  heated  on  its  journey. 

The  work  on  the  automatic  machine  need  not  be  discussed  here, 
as  there  are  almost  no  boys  under  16  engaged  on  this  machine.  The 
character  of  the  work,  moreover,  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  that 
of  the  work  on  the  blowing  machine. 

XINOB  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  five  occupations  just  described  are  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  boys'  occupations,  including  as  they  do,  some  90  per 
cent  of  the  shop  boys  scheduled.  The  remaining  10  per  cent  are 
scattered  among  many  secondary  occupations,  sufficiently  differen- 
tiated among  themselves  to  have  different  trade  names,  but  each 
numerically  small,  and  presenting  few  features  of  interest  not  pos- 
sessed by  some  one  or  more  of  the  five  primary  occupations. 
Because  of  this  only  a  few  of  these  minor  occupations  need  to  be 
touched  upon. 

Carrying  over  is  a  somewhat  general  term  applied  to  the  boy  who 
carries  such  articles  as  pressed  pitchers  from  the  press  to  the  finisher 
who  performs  further  operations  upon  the  partially  made  articles. 
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which  has  a  thin  veneer  of  ruby  glass  sufficient,  however,  to  color 
red  all  the  rays  of  light  which  may  pass  through  it.  This  is  called 
*'  flimhmg  "  and  in  practically  all  "  flashed  "  work  a  ball-boy  is  used. 

The  work  of  the  ball  boy  is  not  hard;  he  usually  is  given  a  posi- 
tion in  the  furnace  room  where  he  is  not  subject  to  severe  heat  con- 
ditions; and  the  speed  rate,  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  can  not  be 
very  considerable. 

The  ''bit  boy/'  as  has  been  described,  helps  the  stem  and  handle 
maker  by  gathering  the  necessary  thread  or  glass  from  the  furnace. 
The  position  is  one  of  some  responsibility,  and  approaches  in  its 
severity  that  of  the  skilled  gatherer. 

INTERCHANGE  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  shop  boy  need  not  be  em- 
ployed regularly  at  any  one  occupation.  Not  only  may  his  occu- 
pation be  changed  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
shop  arrangement,  but  with  certain  occupations  it  is  a  more  or  less 
general  custom  to  permit  or  even  to  enforce  such  interchange  several 
times  a  day,  in  some  cases  as  frequently  as  every  fifteen  minutes,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  physical  strain  of  the  work.  As  has  been  shown 
in  the  preceding  discussion,  each  of  the  occupations  imposes  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  strain,  and  the  interchange  of  occupations  acts  as  a 
definite  relief.  Thus,  the  mold  boy  has  a  cramped  stationary  posi- 
tion of  great  heat;  the  clean-off  stands  but  may  not  walk;  the  work 
of  the  snap-up  not  only  requires  steady  leg  movement,  but  it  also 
requires  quick  and  constant  arm  movement ;  the  carry-in  is  required 
to  walk  constantly  and  sometimes  cover  long  distances,  but  he  has 
no  special  nervous  strain  imposed  upon  him. 

To  continue  for  several  hours  at  any  one  of  these  occupations 
intensifies  the  muscular  and  mental  tension.  This  is  generally 
recognized  both  by  the  boys  themselves  and  by  the  employers. 
Frequent  interchange  of  occupations  is  almost  always  possible,  and 
in  the  majority  of  furnace  rooms  is  regularly  practiced  as  a  trade 
custom.  In  some  factories  this  interchange  is  enforced  by  the 
management,  the  boys  of  all  or  of  certain  selected  occupations  being 
required  to  exchange  places  at  certain  specific  periods,  quarter  hour, 
half  hour,  etc.  At  other  factories  the  management  does  not  enforce 
the  exchange,  but  the  workers  may  arrange  among  themselves  to 
do  so. 

The  occupations  of  mold  boy  and  snap-up  are  the  ones  most  com- 
monly affected  by  such  interchange,  and  they  are  the  ones  where  it 
is  most  desirable.  The  clean-off  boy  also  frequently  joins  in  the 
exchange,  though  not  always,  and  never  if  he  is  of  the  negro  race. 
The  clean-off  boy's  position  is  on  the  foot  bench  beside  the  blower, 
and  although  no  rule  of  the  imion  justifies  it  there  is  a  tacit  under- 
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entirely  controlled  by  the  boys  themselves.  In  1  of  these  plants  the 
mold  boy  and  snap-up  exchange  every  half  hour.  In  2  of  these 
establishments  the  mold  boy  exchanges  work  with  the  snap-up  and 
the  carry -in  alternately  every  half  hour,  and  may  exchange  with 
the  clean-oflf  if  both  are  white. 

Of  beer-bottle  plants,  13  union  and  1  nonunion  establishments 
definitely  require  exchange  of  work.  In  1  union  plant  it  is  optional 
with  the  boys  themselves.  The  nonunion  plant  requires  the  take-out 
to  exchange  with  the  snap-up  every  thirty  minutes,  and  this  regula- 
tion obtains  in  7  union  factories.  One  union  plant  requires  such 
exchange  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  3  require  such  exchange,  but  do 
not  specify  frequency. 

In  tableware  and  shade  factories  interchange  of  occupations  is  less 
frequent  and  is  less  necessary.  In  this  branch  of  the  work  there  is 
either  no  mold  boy,  or  if  so  his  position  is  not  the  cramped,  stooping 
one  of  the  mold  boy  in  a  bottle  shop.  Also  the  speed  and  nervous 
strain  of  the  work  in  tableware  and  shade  making  are  somewhat  less 
than  in  that  of  bottle  making.  The  work  being  more  open,  the  strain 
of  the  several  boys'  occupations  being  not  so  dissimilar,  there  is  less 
pressing  necessity  for  interchange  of  occupations  for  the  sake  of 
j^ysical  relief.  As  a  result  interchange  is  less  frequently  compulsory 
in  the  tableware-shade  division  of  the  industry  than  in  the  bottle 
branch,  but  almost  always  the  boys  are  permitted  to  make  exchange 
if  they  desire,  and  they  often  avail  themselves  of  the  permission. 

The  interchange  of  occupations,  at  least  those  imposing  the 
greatest  strain,  such  as  mold  holding  and  snapping  up  in  a  bottle 
factory,  is  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  it  should  be  required  and 
regulated  by  the  factory  itself.  If  left  to  the  option  of  the  boys,  it  is 
less  likely  to  be  at  sufficiently  short  intervals,  and  at  times  may  not 
take  place  at  all.  Thus,  as  not  infrequently  occurs,  an  occupation  in 
a  given  furnace  room  may  be  so  undesirable,  through  local  conditions, 
that  the  other  boys  are  unwilling  to  exchange  with  the  one  holding 
the  undesirable  place,  unless  the  exchange  is  obligatory.  Such  a 
situation  as  this,  however,  is  one  in  which  interchange  is  most 
necessary.  In  one  plant,  where  the  clean-off^s  position  was  unusually 
severe,  the  other  boys  refused  to  change  with  him  until  forced  to  do  so. 

The  occupation  of  mold  boy  in  a  bottle  shop,  at  least,  is  one  that 
no  child  or  youth  ought  to  be  permitted,  much  less  required,  to 
engage  in  without  a  regular  interchange  of  occupation  at  short  inter- 
vals. The  hours  of  actual  work  in  a  union  bottle  establishment  are 
501  P^r  week  and  in  nonunion  plants  the  hours  are  sometimes  as  much 
as  53  per  week.  To  sit  in  the  stooped,  cramped  position  of  the  mold 
boy  the  whole  of  this  working  time  would  certainly  tend  to  deform 
any  growing  boy.  And  the  matter  of  exchange  of  work  with  other 
occupations  ought  not  to  be  left  optional  with  others;  it  should  be 
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his  of  right,  included  in  the  regulations  of  the  industry  as  promul- 
gated by  the  rules  of  the  establishments.  The  mold  boy  should 
have  the  right  of  exchange  of  work  at  least  every  half  hour,  and  this 
right  should  not  be  restricted  by  either  the  '* option"  or  the  color 
of  the  other  boy  helpers  in  the  shop  or  in  the  factory. 

At  times  it  may  happen  that  the  boy  employed  at  a  particular 
occupation  may  be  physically  incapacitated  from  engaging  in  other 
occupations;  under  which  circumstances  interchange  is,  of  course, 
impossible.  Thus,  in  an  Illinois  establishment  there  were  employed 
two  carry ing-in  boys  (in  this  case  they  were  16  years  of  age),  each 
of  whom  had  lost  an  arm  as  a  result  of  a  railroad  accident.  By 
means  of  hooks  provided  in  place  of  the  lost  arms  they  were  able  to 
manipulate  the  carrying-in  paddles  and  were  efficient  workers. 
Naturally,  however,  a  one-armed  man  could  not  exchange  places 
with  a  mold  boy  or  a  snap-up  or  a  clean-off. 

In  another  Illinois  plant  there  was  found  a  mold  boy  with  one  leg. 
This  boy  obviously  could  not  exchange  work  with  the  carrying-in 
boy,  nor,  in  fact,  with  anyone  else,  unless  it  were  the  clean-off,  and 
even  this  exchange  would  be  inconvenient.  The  injury  was  not 
received  in  the  establishment,  nor  indeed  in  the  glass  industry,  the 
boy  having  drifted  into  the  position  of  mold  boy  because  his  mis- 
fortune limited  his  opportunities  of  employment  in  other  industries. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WOEKQIO  COHDmOVS  DT  THE  FUBHACE  BOOK. 

DUST  AND  FUMES. 

There  are  three  possible  sources  of  dust  and  fumes  in  the  furnace 
room.  These  are:  First,  the ''blow-over;''  second,  gas  and  smoke 
from  the  gas  producers;  and,  third,  dust  from  the  ''batch''  or  "mix" 
when  it  is  being  placed  in  the  furnace  for  melting.  It  is  to  be  repeated 
that  this  statement  refers  solely  to  the  furnace  room,  and  not  to 
the  finishing  or  decorating  departments,  in  which  acid,  pamts,  enam- 
els, and  other  dust  and  fume  sources  are  employed.  These  latter 
sources  will  be  later  considered  in  that  part  of  the  report  dealing 
with  women  in  the  finishing  department. 

"Blow-over"  is  the  name  given  to  those  gossamer-like  flakes  of 
filmy  glass  that  are  usually  found  floating  in  the  air  of  a  bottle 
house.  It  occurs  only  where  articles  are  blown  with  iron  molds 
by  human  breath.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  not  be  found  in  paste- 
mold  ware,  in  pressed  tableware,  or  in  machine-made  work.  As 
has  been  previously  shown,  the  bottle  blower,  after  marvering  the 
glass  on  the  end  of  the  blower's  pipe  and  starting  the  formation 
of  the  bottle  or  other  article  by  swinging  and  slightly  blowing  into 
the  pipe,  steps  to  the  mold  and  inserts  the  stem  with  the  partially 
formed  glass  ball  upon  it  into  the  mold,  which  is  immediately  closed 
by  the  mold  boy.  He  then  blows  into  the  pipe  until  the  internal 
air  pressure  has  pressed  the  glass  into  a  uniform  contact  in  all  direc- 
tions with  the  mold,  from  which  the  shape  of  the  bottle  or  article 
is  derived.  It  is  now  necessary  only  to  detach  the  pipe  from  the 
form  in  the  mold.  To  do  this  without  injury  to  the  bottle  in  the 
mold  it  is  clear  that  the  glass  above  the  top  of  the  mold  and  between 
that  and  the  butt  of  the  pipe  must  be  made  thin  enough  to  be 
broken  without  danger  to  the  unfinished  neck  of  the  newly  made 
bottle.  This  can  be  done  by  blowing  just  enough  to  thin  this  bubble 
of  glass  so  that  it  can  be  broken  by  a  twist,  jar,  or  pull  of  the  pipe, 
but  not  so  thin  but  that  the  pieces  of  glass  so  formed  will  fall  to  the 
floor  by  their  size  and  weight.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  quicker 
and  easier  to  blow  hard  enough  to  inflate  and  burst  this  portion 
of  the  glass  by  internal  air  pressure.  When  this  is  done  the  bubble 
explodes  with  a  popping  noise  and  the  walls  of  the  bubble  fly  into 
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the  air,  often  into  tlie  mold  boy's  face,  and  the  light  particles  of 
glass  float  in  the  air  currents  of  the  room,  'fhis  is  '*  blow-over." 
With  several  shops  making  bottles  of  various  sizes,  and  with  a  new 
supply  of  blow-over  being  added  to  the  air  with  the  blowing  of 
each  bottle,  the  air  may  soon  become  badly  affected.  In  some 
factories  at  tioies  the  air  is  so  full  of  this  floating  glass  that  the 
hair  is  whitened  by  merely  passing  through  the  room.  It  sticks 
to  the  perspiration  on  the  face  and  arms  of  the  boys  and  men  and 
becomes  a  source  of  considerable  irritation.  Getting  into  the  eyes, 
it  becomes  especially  troublesome. 

Of  75  establishments  making  druggist  prescription  bottles  and 
kindred  ware  the  schedules  from  53  reported  on  the  matter  of 
''blow-over.''  Of  these,  2  report  that  the  blow-over  was  of  minimum 
amount,  6  report  that  it  was  extremely  bad,  while  42  report  it  present 
in  greater  or  less  degree.  Of  16  beer-bottle  establishments,  16  report 
on  the  subject;  2  of  these  report  practically  no  blow-over;  3  report 
a  minimum  quantity;  2  report  it  as  very  bad,  while  8  report  the 
presence  of  blow-over  in  varying  (]uantities. 

Blowers  differ  greatly  in  the  amount  of  blow-over  produced  when 
working,  and  many  of  them  produce  very  little.  Tlie  actual  amount 
depends  upon  the  carefulness  of  the  blower  and  upon  the  speed  of 
his  working.  It  is  almost  always  worse  when  very  small  bottles 
are  being  made,  because  of  the  very  rapidity  of  the  work;  and  with, 
say,  bottles  of  1-ounee  size  or  under  it  may  be  that  it  is  impossible 
to  work  rapidly  without  an  unpleasant  amount  of  blow-over. 

Generally  speaking,  blow-over  is  worse  in  the  plants  of  the  Middle 

West  than  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States,  due  in  part  to  the  greater 

speed   rate   of  blowers.     The   establishments   in   which   the  worst 

.  blow-over   conditions   were    found    were   located    3    in   Illinois,   2 

in  Indiana,  1  in  a  southern  State. 

In  a  report  covering  an  eastern  establishment  the  agent  notes: 
''The  manager  here  seemed  to  be  quite  frank  in  discussing  the  effects 
of  the  'blow-over.*  In  answer  to  inquiries  about  it  he  admitted 
they  had  some  trouble  with  it.  'It  gets  into  the  eyes  and  is  very 
painful  until  removed.  We  have  known  of  no  serious  results 
from  if' 

Another  report,  in  regard  to  a  plant  in  a  southern  State,  notes: 
"  The  superintendent  said  he  thought  there  might  be  some  means 
devised  to  carry  off  most  of  the  blow-over;  to  suck  it  up,  and  then 
carry  it  off.  He  said  it  was  disagreeable,  if  not  harmful,  in  that  it 
settled  on  the  boys'  necks  and  arms  when  they  were  hot  and  per- 
spiring. It  falls  on  the  snap-ups  and  carry-ins  more  than  on  anyone 
else." 

The  air  from  the  air  tubes  that  plays  on  the  molds,  to  keep  tham 
from  getting  too  liot,  has  a  tendency  to  drive  the  blow-over  away 
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from  the  mold  boy  immediately;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is 
first  produced,  i.  e.,  when  the  glass  bubble  is  broken,  it  bursts  prac- 
tically in  the  mold  boy's  face. 

A  report  concerning  a  beer-bottle  establishment  says:  ''In  the 
blowing  room  there  is  much  fine,  shredded  glass  in  the  air  known 
as  'blow-over.'  It  floats  first  from  the  molds  when  the  bottle  is 
made;  then  it  settles  on  the  floor.  The  spare  boy  sweeps  the  floor, 
gathering  up  all  the  waste  glass,  and  dumps  it  in  a  heap.  When 
he  dumps  it,  as  when  he  sweeps,  these  fine  particles  of  glass  again 
fill  the  air.  The  foreman  stated  that  employees  often  got  it  in 
their  eyes,  though  he  had  never  known  one  to  lose  his  eyesight  as 
a  result." 

In  some  factories  precautions  have  been  taken  to  overcome  the 
evil.  One  report  from  Pennsylvania  states:  "The  flakes  and  glass 
dust  from  the  blow-over  were  not  very  prominent  in  this  factory. 
They  have  exhaust  fans  which,  in  addition  to  the  forced  draft  from 
the  air  tubes,  drive  most  of  it  away  from  the  workers." 

In  an  Ohio  establishment  "the  agent  was  told  by  the  foreman 
of  the  hand-blown  shops  that  he  had  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  discourage  the  blowers  from  making  a  great  amount  of  blow- 
over,  as  he  considered  it  unnecessary  and  possibly  injurious." 

Another  foreman  stated  that  he  would  discharge  any  blower  who 
persistently  produced  an  excessive  amount  of  blow-over,  as  he  knew 
''there  was  no  sense  in  it." 

For  the  most  part,  foremen  and  managers  pay  no  attention  to  the 
matter  and  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  it  as  possessing  no  importance 
whatever.  Others  recognize  excessive  blow-over  as  at  least  an 
unnecessary  nuisance  in  a  furnace  room  and  endeavor  to  prevent  it. 
Sometimes  the  blow-over  dust  gets  in  the  eyes  and  causes  annoyance 
and  pain,  though  no  serious  trouble  from  this  source  was  reported. 
The  presence  of  the  dust  in  the  factory  is  certainly  highly  annoying 
to  the  workers,  especially  the  boys,  and  is  the  cause  of  much  tem- 
porary skin  and  eye  irritation.  Just  how  serious  the  effect  of  the 
blow-over  is  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
by  the  medical  profession  that  the  inhalation  of  irritating  dust  pre- 
disposes to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  passages,  and  it  is  known  that 
its  presence  in  considerable  quantities  in  workrooms  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  high  death  rate,  especially  from  consumption.  That 
the  presence  of  the  blow-over  in  any  considerable  quantity  is  not 
necessary  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  several  furnace  rooms  it 
was  so  nearly  absent  as  to  be  of  no  possible  danger  or  even  of  serious 
inconvenience. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  great  majority  of  glass  factories  used 
natural  gas  or  oil  as  fuel,  but  there  was  a  considerable  number 
whose  location  required  the  use  ol  §gliSi(iULamf  and  when  this  was 
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Thus,  whatever  the  type  of  furnace  there  must  be  in  its  walls 
a  number  of  holes  leading  directly  to  the  molten  ''metal"  and  to 
the  internal  furnace  heat.  And  these  holes  can  not  be  covered, 
or  shut  off  by  doors,  flaps,  or  any  device  which  would  keep  the  heat 
within  while  the  working  hole  is  not  actually  in  use,  because  only 
glass  enough  to  produce  one  article  can  be  gathered  at  a  time  and 
the  rapidity  with  wliich  these  articles  are  produced  renders  imprac* 
ticable  any  door  or  shutter  system.  Thus  the  great  heat  generated 
in  the  furnace  escapes  into  the  workroom  not  only  by  a  secondary 
radiation  from  the  walls  of  the  furnace,  but  to  a  much  greater  degree 
by  direct  radiation  through  the  working  holes.  The  heat  which 
forces  itself  through  each  of  these  working  holes  spreads  at  an  angle 
depending  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  hole  and  tends  to  be  dis- 
sipated as  a  distinct  radiation  at  a  distance  of  some  15  feet.  In  any 
case,  the  area  heated  is  fairly  well  defined,  and  between  the  working 
holes  there  is  an  air  space  not  directly  affected. 

The  heat  which  seems  to  pour  forth  from  the  working  hole  is  from 
direct  radiation  entirely  and  not  from  an  expulsion  of  heated  air. 
The  draft  of  the  furnace  chimney  is  sufficient  to  prevent  this,  and 
to  cause  the  air  current  through  the  working  hole  to  be  inward.  The 
blower  or  gatherer  in  collecting  the  preliminary  ball  of  glass  on  his 
pipe  must  stand  directly  in  front  of  the  hole  and  thus  bear  the  full 
force  of  the  heat  upon  his  hands  and  upon  the  upper  portion  of  his 
body.  Having  gathered  the  glass,  however,  he  usually  steps  to  one 
side,  out  of  the  direct  line  of  heat,  while  he  is  preparing  the  glass 
for  the  mold.  The  mold  is  normally  placed  directly  in  front  of  and 
somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  hole  and  at  a  distance  of  6  to  10 
feet.  The  mold  boy,  standing  or  sitting  in  front  of  the  mold,  receives 
the  glare  and  heat  directly  upon  his  face. 

The  position  of  the  cleaning-off  boy  is  nearer  the  furnace  than 
is  that  of  the  mold  tender,  but  usually  he  is  able  to  stand  more  or 
less  between  two  working  holes  and  thus  avoid  the  areas  of  direct 
heat. 

If  blowing  or  press  machines  are  used,  they  are  located  close 
to  the  furnace,  as  close  or  closer  than  the  hand  molds  would  be. 
The  temperature  under  which  the  boys  on  the  machine  work  is, 
moreover,  somewhat  greater  than  is  that  of  the  mold  tender,  as  the 
machine  boys  are  more  on  a  level  with  the  working  holes  and  as  the 
iron  machines  absorb  and  radiate  a  great  amount  of  heat. 

The  heat  of  the  furnace,  combined  with  the  heat  radiated  by  the 
hot  molds,  hot  macliines,  and  hot-gathered  glass,  form  as  it  were,  a 
heat  zone  completely  surrounding  the  working  part  of  the  furnace 
and  distintly  appreciable  while  work  is  in  progress.  The  boys  of 
the  three  occupations  above  mentioned — the  mold  boy,  the  cleaning- 
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to  this  list,  but  this  results  merely  from  bad  arrangement  and  is  not 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  industry. 

A  furnace,  either  of  the  tank  or  pot  type,  is  essential  in  every  glass- 
producing  establishment.  Leers  are  necessary  in  practically  all. 
Only  two  plants  were  investigated  that  did  not  have  them,  these 
plaiits  making  only  electric-light  bulbs,  in  which  the  glass  is  so  thin 
that  annealing  is  imimportant.  Off-hand  chimneys  are  not  annealed, 
because  they  are  produced  more  slowly  and  under  such  conditions 
of  open  air  as  to  enable  the  glass  to  cool  evenly  while  it  is  being 
shaped.  Very  few  establishments,  however,  make  only  such  arti- 
cles as  these.  In  like  manner  glory  holes,  or  their  equivalent  under 
some  other  name,  are  a  necessity  in  nearly  all  glass  factories. 

The  temperature  inside  of  the  furnace  itself  must  always  be  that 
required  either  to  fuse  the  ingredients  of  which  glass  is  made,  or,  being 
fused,  to  hold  the  glass  in  a  molten  workable  condition.  While  the  tem- 
perature required  to  fuse  the  mix  may  vary  several  hundred  degrees, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  ingredients,  the  lowest  required 
temperature  is  of  a  very  high  degree.  For  instance,  if  a  large  amount 
of  the  mix,  say  50  or  60  per  cent,  consists  of  ''cuUef  (old  broken 
glass),  a  melt  may  be  secured  at,  say,  2,200®  F.;  and  less  heat  is 
required  if  lead  is  used  as  a  flux  instead  of  lime.  Again,  it  requires 
very  much  more  heat  to  melt  the  mix  in  covered  pots  than  in  open 
ones;  in  large  tanks  than  in  small  ones.  The  extremes  of  variation 
would  probably  be  from  2,000°  in  open-pot  furnaces  with  a  favorable 
mix  to  3,000°  in  the  melting  end  of  a  large  tank  furnace. 

The  generally  accepted  figures  of  the  heat  within  a  furnace  during 
the  ''fusing"  is  2,507°  F.  between  the  pots  and  2,390° F.  in  the  metal 
itself.  These  temperatures  are  reduced  when  the  holes  are  opened 
for  working  to  a  standard  of  1,913°,  although  glass  is  commonly 
worked  at  a  temperature  of  a  hundred  degrees  less  than  this  figure. 

With  such  temperatures  a  furnace  would  necessarily  radiate  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heat  even  if  it  could  be  kept  closed.  This, 
however,  is  not  possible.  In  a  pot  furnace  alternate  pots  must  be 
open  and  access  must  be  had  directly  to  the  glass  in  them  through 
the  wall  of  the  furnace.  Its  form,  moreover,  is  circular,  the  men 
working  entirely  around  it.  Its  heat  therefore  is  radiated  into  the 
room  in  all  directions  and  from  its  entire  superficial  area. 

A  tank  furnace  is  an  oblong  box  with  a  semicircular  end  protrud- 
ing into  the  blow  room.  The  mix  is  loaded  into  the  rear  end  of  the 
box,  where  it  is  melted  and  flows  into  the  other,  or  working  end, 
which  is  kept  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  theoretically  1,913°. 
Floating  ''boots"  or  "rings"  are  anchored  in  the  molten  metal  around 
the  inside  of  the  working  end  of  the  tank  to  hold  the  impurities  back. 
The  blower  gathers  the  glass  from  within  this  ring,  to  which  he  has 
access  through  the  working  holes  in  the  furnace  wall. 
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Examining  in  still  further  detail  the  heat  conditions  of  the  furnace 
room  there  are  found  several  off-setting  features  and  some  that 
are  seemingly  contradictory. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pipes  that  supply  air 
under  pressure  to  the  molds  to  prevent  them  from  getting  too  hot 
serve  an  important  incidental  purpose  in  fanning  and  thus  helping 
to  cool  the  mold  boys.  Until  the  introduction  of  this  air-pipe 
system,  the  molds  would  become  so  hot  from  the  molten  glass  being 
constantly  blown  in  them,  that  the  glass  would  stick  to  the  iron. 
This  was  met  in  three  ways — first,  by  a  speed  rate  which  would  not 
overheat  the  molds;  second,  by  waiting  for  the  molds  to  cool  off 
when  they  became  too  hot;  and,  third,  by  immersing  the  mold  in 
water  to  hasten  the  cooling.  In  1878  a  *'fan"  device  was  invented 
by  means  of  which  air  was  pumped  into  tubes  at  the  top  of  the 
building  and  led  to  within  a  few  inches  of  each  mold.  This  "wind/* 
as  it  is  termed,  plays  constantly  upon  the  mold  and  keeps  its  tem- 
perature down  below  the  point  where  the  glass  would  adhere  to  iron. 
The  mold  boy's  place  is  in  the  line  of  this  *'wind."  Sometimes  the 
temperature  at  a  level  with  the  mold  boy's  head  is  lower  than  it  is 
on  the  street  outside,  though  this  is  true  in  exceptional  cases  only. 
All  the  employees  of  a  shop  doubtless  derive  some  benefit  from  the 
"wind." 

A  second  point  to  be  noted  in  considering  temperature  conditions 
in  a  glass  factory  is  the  fact  that  there  is  always  a  hot  and  a  cool  side 
to  the  furnace  room.  This  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind 
meaning  here  the  outside  atmospheric  currents,  not  the  ''wind" 
of  glass-room  phraseology,  which  refers  to  that  which  comes  from 
the  air  pipes.  The  building  walls  being  constructed  so  as  to  be 
thrown  almost  entirely  open  in  summer,  the  air  currents  blow 
through  the  building  almost  as  freely  as  they  blow  in  the  open.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  shops  on  the  windward  side  of  a  fur- 
nace will  be  cooler  than  those  on  the  leeward  side,  unless,  unfor- 
tunately, the  leers  are  also  on  the  windward  side  and  between  the 
shop  and  the  building  wall,  in  which  case  the  heat  of  the  leers,  blown 
directly  into  the  faces  of  the  workers  on  this  side  of  the  furnace, 
renders  their  position  worse  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  two  general  facts,  and  the  further  fact  that 
both  the  snap-up  and  the  carry-in  boy  work  for  a  few  seconds  only  in 
the  extreme  temperature  found  at  either  end  of  their  journey,  some 
general  idea  of  the  heat  conditions  may  be  gathered  from  ther- 
mometer readings  at  various  points  in  a  number  of  furnace  rooms. 
The  thermometers  used  were  special  tubes  guaranteed  to  register 
within  a  minute's  exposure  at  least.  To  obviate  any  possible 
take,  however,  five-minute  exposures  were  made  in  every  case. 
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The  detailed  readings  regarding  two  important  plants  may  be 
given  in  full,  the  facts  for  the  other  establishments  examined  being 
presented  only  in  sxmimary  form. 

FACTOBT  NO.  1. 

This  is  a  pot  furnace  factory,  with  a  full  capacity  of  12  pots, 
each  holding  1}  tons  of  molten  glass.  Temperature  readings  taken 
June  12,  at  3.35  p.  m.,  when  the  temperature  outside  of  the  factory 
was  TS*". 

The  readings  in  one  shop  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  in  front  of  the 
working  hole  (i.  e.  where  the  blower  or  gatherer  stands  to  gather 
the  glass),  on  the  windward  side,  where  the  wind  was  blowing  the 
heat  back  toward  the  furnace,  and  where  there  were  two  auxiUary 
air  pipes,  showed  a  temperature  of  101°.  *  When  the  sheet-iron  shield 
or  "pan,"  which  in  a  manner  protect  the  blowers  from  the  direct 
radiation  was  removed,  the  temperature  rose  almost  immediately  from 
101®  to  125®.  Twenty  years  ago  these  protecting  shields  were  not 
in  general  use. 

On  a  second  pot,  in  a  part  of  the  furnace  room  where  the  breeze 
was  blowing  across,  the  temperature  was  112®.  On  the  leeward 
side  of  the  furnace,  where  heat  was  blown  from  the  furnace  toward 
the  workers  the  reading  showed  132®.  In  this  case  the  pot  was  full, 
so  that  the  blower  could  stand  back  at  a  considerable  distance  when 
making  his  ''gather,"  a  thing  he  could  not  do  when  the  pot  was  well 
"worked  out,"  for  then  he  would  have  to  stand  up  closer  to  the  pot 
and  reach  in  further  and  deeper  for  the  glass. 

The  clean-off  boy  stands  on  the  foot  bench  by  the  blower,  but 
between  the  working  holes  of  the  furnace,  and  is  thus  out  of  the 
line  of  direct  radiation  of  heat  from  the  working  hole.  In  the  above 
plant  the  temperature  at  the  point  where  the  clean-off  stood  for  the 
shop  on  the  windward  side  of  the  furnace  was  94°,  at  the  shop 
where  the  breeze  blew  across  102®,  and  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
furnace  104®. 

The  differences  in  temperature  for  the  mold  boy  may  be  affected 
byotherthings  than  the  direction  of  the  breeze.  The  molten  "gather" 
on  the  end  of  the  blowers'  pip^^  for  instance,  is  an  additional  heat 
factor,  whose  importance  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  "gather." 
In  spite  of  these  disturbing  factors,  however,  there  is  considerable 
value  in  the  temperature  readings  taken  at  the  position  of  the  mold 
boy's  shoulders.  These  readings  show  the  following  temperatures: 
On  the  windward  side  of  the  furnace  93®,  with  the  wind  blowing 
hcroBB  the  ahop  96^,  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  furnace  100®. 

Tlie  eBtablWimmt  lUMr  bomg  considered  used  portable  glory  holes, 
ind  ocnuktoimfafe  pdi  'taken  to  get  as  accurate  an  idea  as 
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possible  of  the  resultant  heat  conditions.  The  point  chosen  was 
where  the  snap-up  stops  to  rub  the  excess  glaiss  or  blow-over  off  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  before  inserting  it  in  the  glory  hole.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  gas  flame  would  vary  so  much  with  the  draft  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  satisfactory  readings.  The  mercury 
would  "jump"  5®  in  a  half  minute  with  the  changing  intensity  of 
the  gas  flame  in  the  glory  hole.  The  plan  adopted,  therefore,  was 
to  take  three  separate  readings  on  three  glory  holes,  one  on  the 
windward  side,  one  where  the  breeze  blew  across  the  factory,  and 
one  on  the  leeward  side.  That  is,  nine  readings  were  made,  and  these 
averaged  for  each  glory  hole.  The  results  are  as  follows:  Glory 
hole  No.  1,  on  windward  side  of  furnace,  100°,  105°,  103°,  average 
102.6°;  glory  hole  No.  2,  with  breeze  blowing  across,  108°,  112°, 
111°,  average  110.3°;  glory  hole  No.  3,  on  leeward  side  of  furnace, 
113°,  118°,  120°,  average  117°.  The  general  average  of  all  readings 
was,  therefore,  110°. 

In  this  particular  establishment  both  annealing  ovens  and  leers 
were  in  use,  these  being  on  different  floors.  Temperatures  taken 
2i  feet  in  front  of  opening,  or  mouth,  of  both  the  ovens  and  the 
leers,  were  found  to  be  constant,  the  ovens  registering  imiformly 
94°  and  the  leers  98°. 

FACTOBY  NO.  2. 

This  establishment  possessed  one  12-ring  tank  furnace.  It  was 
examined  June  18,  at  12.25  p.  m.,  with  the  outside  temperature  at 
90°.  The  temperature  taken  at  a  point  2  feet  from  but  directly 
in  front  of  one  ring  showed  142°,  two  others  taken  the  same  distance 
from  but  slightly  to  the  side  of  the  ring  holes  showed  135°  and  137°. 
Temperature  near  cleaning-off  boy,  105°;  near  the  mold  boy,  113°;  in 
front  of  the  glory  hole,  116°;  at  finishers^  bench,  104°;  where  snap-up 
boy  stands  to  rub  excess  glass  off  neck  of  bottle,  103°;  where  carry-in 
boy  picks  up  ware,  98°;  in  front  of  leer  where  carry-in  boy  stands  to 
deposit  ware,  125°. 

It  has  seemed  necessar3'^  to  enter  into  this  much  detail  regarding 
temperatures  in  two  plants  in  order  to  bring  out  clearly  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  and  at  the  same  time  the  uncertainties  in  the 
way  of  correct  judgment  in  every  case.  To  avoid  further  detail,  how- 
ever, the  following  table  is  presented  showing  for  all  plants  in  which 
temperature  readings  were  made  the  average  and  extreme  tempera- 
tures at  certain  selected  pomts.  -^Vs,  however,  the  heat  within  the 
factory  is  governed  in  some  degree  by  the  outside  temperature,  the 
table  presents  in  each  case  the  excess  temperatures;  thatistosaji 
the  difference  between  the  mside  thermometer  reading  and  the  out- 
side temperature  at  the  same  time,  in  preference  to  giving  the  abso- 
lute amounts.     All  readings  were  made  during  the  month  of  June. 
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TEMPERATURE  READINGS  IN  WORKING  PLACES  IN  THE  GLASS  FACTORIES  INVES- 
TIGATED COMPARED  WITH  TEMPERATURE  OUTSIDE  IN  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 


Place  of  takinf  tempentura. 


Immediately  In  front  of  working  hole  of  funaace 

Poattlon  of  deao-off  boy's  body. 

Position  of  mold  boy's  nead 

Positkm  of  machine  boy's  body 

InoMdiately  In  front  of  "glory  hole" 

Place  where  eanr-in  boy  takes  ap  ware 

Immediately  in  front  of  mouth  of  "leer" 


Degrees  above  temperature  out- 
side of  factory  at  same  time. 


Mintmnm. 

Maximum. 

42 

54 

3 

22 

12 

24 

22 

24 

22 

54 

2 

24 

21 

52 

50 
16 
19 
23 

?? 

34 


This  table  of  temperatures  must  be  interpreted  very  strictly,  as 
the  limitations  upon  such  a  method  of  showing  heat  conditions  are 
very  decided.  In  the  first  place,  the  figures  as  given  may  be  taken 
as  indicating  the  absolute  temperatures,  during  the  warm  season,  of 
the  most  highly  heated  points  in  the  blow  room.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  the  working  hole,  these  points  represent  places 
at  which  the  boys  of  several  of  the  more  important  occupations  pass 
a  portion  of  their  time.  In  the  second  place,  the  variations  in  tem- 
perature as  shown  to  e^t  between  the  several  points  in  the  blow 
room  suggest  the  varying  conditions  surrounding  the  different  occu- 
pations. Finally  the  table  of  maximum  and  minimum  degrees  show 
the  variation  of  temperatures  at  the  same  point  in  different  factories. 

Further  deductions  than  these,  however,  can  not  be  justly  made 
from  thermometer  readings.  As  has  been  pointed  out  the  degrees 
of  heat  thus  recorded  do  not  show  the  actual  conditions  of  lieat  under 
which  the  work  in  the  blow  room  proceeds.  Such  conditions  depend 
upon  several  circumstances  of  which  the  degree  of  heat  as  shown  by 
the  thermometer  is  only  one.  To  cite  again  one  such  circumstance, 
the  heat  of  the  blow  room  is  very  unequally  distributed,  arising  as  it 
does  from  several  sources.  At  the  points  of  its  greatest  intensity, 
it  is  not  encompassing.  It  radiates  from  relatively  small  openings 
and  strikes  one  portion  of  the  body  much  more  strongly  than  it  does 
another  portion.  The  mold  boy's  face,  chest,  and  arms  may  be 
subject  to  the  very  severe  heat  from  the  working  hole,  while  his 
back  and  the  lower  portion  of  his  body  may  be  relatively  much 
cooler.  The  experience  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  standing 
before  an  open  grate.  In  such  a  position  a  portion  of  the  body  may 
easily  endure  a  heat  that  would  be  fatal  if  it  encompassed  the  body 
completely.  Thus  when  a  thermometer  placed  at  the  mold  boy's 
position  shows  a  temperature  of  120^  F.,  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
boy  is  surrounded  by  a  heat  of  that  degree.  It  is  this  distinction 
between  the  effects  of  a  localized  and  the  effects  of  a  circumambient 
heat  that  lendeiB  so  unbearable  the  heat  caused  by  placing  the  leers 
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too  near  the  furnace.  In  such  case  the  overlapping  of  the  two  heat 
zones  raises  the  whole  working  atmosphere  to  a  fixed  degree. 

As  a  rule  the  work  of  the  furnace  room  proceeds  less  rapidly  in 
sununer  than  it  does  in  winter;  in  most  factories  the  daily  output  in 
the  warmer  season  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  cooler  season.  As 
an  example  of  this  there  may  be  cited  a  large  bottle  factory  located  in 
a  section  subject  to  considerable  seasonal  variations  of  temperature. 
In  tliis  factory  the  average  daily  product  of  quart  bottles  per  shop 
for  November,  1907,  was  162  dozen,  while  for  June,  1908,  it  was  only 
144  dozen,  a  decrease  of  11.1  per  cent.(*) 

The  fact  of  the  extreme  discomfort  of  the  heat  of  the  furnace  room 
is  indicated  by  the  tendency  of  the  shop  boys  to  desert  the  work  as 
soon  as  the  warmer  days  of  May  or  June  arrive.  This  tendency  to 
desert  is  so  strong  that  many  employers  have  instituted  a  bonus 
system  for  the  benefit  of  such  boys  as  remain  until  the  end  of  the 
"fire."  Other  employers  arrange  their  wage  payments  in  such  a 
way  that  a  boy  who  leaves  before  the  end  of  the  *'fire"  loses  a  portion 
of  his  pay.  In  nearly  all  factories  this  exodus  of  imskilled  help  in 
warm  weather  is  a  serious  problem.  The  usual  solution  is  to  make 
use  of  the  nimierous  school  boys  who  are  now  on  vacation  and  are 
anxious  to  earn  extra  spending  money. 

The  intensity  of  the  heat  of  the  blow  room  in  warmer  weather  is 
also  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  heat  prostrations  and  heat  affections 
short  of  prostrations  are  very  common  in  warmer  weather.  About 
half  of  the  mothers  who  have  sons  in  the  glass  factory  stated  that 
their  boys  suffered  in  warm  weather  from  extreme  exliaustion,  head- 
aches, and  sleeplessness.  Being  *' burned  out"  is  an  ailment  reported 
in  several  cases — the  term  "burned  out"  meaning  that  the  person 
affected  was  suddenly  seized  by  weakness  and  blindness  while  at 
work.  This  was  said  not  to  have  permanent  seriousness,  but  caused 
a  loss  of  a  day  or  two  from  work  and  a  greater  sensitiveness  to  heat 
afterwards.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  part  of  the 
sickness  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  blow  room  may  be  attributed 
to  the  injudicious  drinking  of  ice  water. 

The  foregoing  considerations  of  the  heat  in  the  blow  room  have  been 
confined  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  warmer  season  of  the  year. 
The  conditions  in  the  winter  season  offer  a  different  problem.  In  the 
warmer  weather  the  ill  effects  of  the  heat  show  themselves  directly 
in  the  form  of  prostration  or  affections  directly  due  to  the  high  tem- 
peratures. In  the  winter  the  immediate  danger  to  health  arises  from 
sudden  changes  in  temperature.  The  open  character  of  building 
which  diminishes  the  heat  in  summer  also  allows  the  winter  cold  to 

oPint  bottles:  Daily  output  was  204  dozen  in  November  and  180  in  June.  Half- 
pint  bottles:  Daily  output  was  252  dozen  in  November  and  204  in  June.  Tliig  ii  a 
common  experience  on  all  classes  of  ware  and  in  all  plants. 
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penetrate.  The  zones  of  heat  immediately  around  the  furnace,  the 
glory  hole,  and  the  leer  are  of  almost  the  same  degree  in  winter  as  in 
summer,  but  the  temperature  of  the  areas  outside  these  zones  is 
reduced  almost  to  the  level  of  the  temperature  outside  the  factory. 
As  a  result,  the  bo3rs,  especially  those  whose  occupations  keep  them 
moving  about  the  factory,  are  subjected  to  considerable  and  often 
violent  changes  of  temperature  conditions.  The  carrying-in  boy,  for 
example,  at  both  ends  of  his  journey  stands  in  a  heat  usually  sufficient 
to  induce  free  perspiration,  whereas  the  middle  portion  of  his  journey 
is  through  a  zone  of  very  low  temperature. 

The  danger  to  health  following  sudden  changes  in  heat  conditions 
is  likewise  present  when  the  boys  leave  the  factor}''  for  their  homes. 
The  boys,  as  a  rule,  have  little  or  no  extra  clothing  to  protect  them 
from  the  outside  weather  and  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  wait  in  the 
factory  until  their  bodies  are  sufficiently  cooled  to  bear  the  change. 
This  danger  is  particularly  acute  when  night  work  is  being  done. 
The  night  shifts  quit  between  2  and  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
time  when  the  weather  is  normally  most  severe,  and  the  time  when 
the  boys  through  sleepiness  and  anxiety  to  get  home  are  least 
likely  to  consider  the  matter  of  their  health.  The  probability  of 
injurious  effects  on  health  due  to  these  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture is  a  most  palpable  one,  but  it  is  one  that  offers  little  opportunity 
for  tabular  or  statistical  presentation. 

The  "summer  shutdown"  during  July  and  August,  which  obtains 
in  most  establishments,  relates  directly  to  this  question  of  heat  and 
production.  It  requires  from  two  weeks  to  a  month  each  year  to 
reline  furnaces  and  make  necessary  repairs.  Formerly  this  was  done 
whenever  the  business  slacked  up  or  when  the  conditions  became  so 
bad  that  repairs  had  to  be  made.  The  unions  early  began  to  demand 
that  the  necessary  repairs  be  made  in  July  or  August,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  shutdown  in  winter  time  when  the  work  was  more  agreeable. 
Comparison  of  summer  with  winter  output  induced  some  manufac- 
turers to  concede  the  point,  and  gradually  the  period  of  shutdown 
was  extended  by  agreement  to  include  July  and  August.  Owing  to 
the  financial  distress  of  1907  a  large  number  of  furnaces  were  closed 
down  for  lack  of  orders,  and  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers* 
Union  in  convention  proposed  that  because  of  the  hard  times  the 
summer  shutdown  of  1908  be  abrogated. 

From  this  consideration  of  the  subject  it  is  evident  that  the  heat, 
which  is  such  an  important  factor  in  furnace-room  work,  nominally 
results  from  a  combination  of  circumstances.  It  is  highly  important 
to  note  that  certain  of  these  circumstances  are  easily  within  the  control 
of  the  management. 

Thus,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  excessive  heat  in  some  fur- 
nace rooms  is  the  construction  of  the  building,  together  with  the 
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arrangement  of  its  contents.  It  is  never  a  difficult  matter  to  ascer- 
tain the  prevailing  direction  of  the  winds  during  the  summer  months 
in  any  given  locality;  and  it  is  usually  as  easy  and  as  cheap  to  build 
so  as  to  get  the  fullest  benefit  of  these  winds  as  to  build  otherwise, 
and,  having  so  built,  to  place  the  leers  in  such  position  that  their  heat 
will  be  blown  back  upon  themselves  instead  of  outward  toward  the 
working  force.  One  factory  was  found  which,  originally  built  a  gen- 
eration ago,  had  recently  undergone  a  remodeling  along  these  lines. 
The  leers  were  taken  out  and  rebuilt  on  the  leeward  side  or  end  of  the 
building,  basing  the  position  on  ascertained  data  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds  in  that  locality.  They  were  so  placed  as  not 
to  get  the  direct  wind  from  the  furnaces.  At  an  expense  of  $8,000 
adjoining  property  was  bought  and  buildings  removed  to  get  an  open- 
ing through  to  the  street  on  the  prevailing  windward  side.  This  was 
done  as  an  investment,  not  as  a  philanthrophy,  and  has  proved  prof- 
itable by  reason  of  the  increased  production  during  the  warmer 
months. 

An  example  bearing  upon  the  importance  of  this  principle  came 
imder  notice.  A  bottle  factory,  built  well  in  the  country,  was  open 
on  all  sides,  and  the  furnace  room  was  so  located  as  to  derive  all  pos- 
sible benefit  from  the  breeze.  Recently  the  owner  of  the  neighboring 
land,  as  a  result  of  a  dispute  with  the  glass  company,  built  a  ''spite" 
fence  on  the  border  of  his  land  in  such  a  way  as  to  greatly  reduce  the 
amount  of  breeze  entering  the  blow  room. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  building  with  relation  to 
their  heat-producing  qualities,  the  relative  location  of  their  furnaces 
and  the  leers  is  most  important,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  orientation 
with  relation  to  the  prevalent  summer  winds,  but  also  in  relation  to 
the  distance  which  separat<js  the  two  sets  of  equipment.  When  the 
leers  are  close  to  the  furnace  the  heat  zones  overlap,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  working  space,  as  has  been  earlier  mentioned,  is 
raised  to  an  undue  degree.  The  heat  becomes  encompassing  and 
there  is  no  relief  for  the  workers,  even  for  those  who  are  moving  about. 
The  hottest  blow  room  visited  owed  its  extreme  heat  to  this  fact. 
The  leers  were  within  12  feet  of  the  furnace,  and  in  warm  weather  the 
heat  of  the  whole  intervening  space  was  absolutely  unbearable  to  one 
not  accustomed  to  it.  For  convenience  of  working,  the  mouth  of  the 
leer  is  made  to  face  the  furnace.  Its  distance  from  the  furnace,  how- 
ever, is  not  predetermined  by  any  necessity,  and  its  situation  in  this 
regard  has  a  determining  eflFect  upon  the  heat  of  the  furnace  room. 

Entirely  aside  from  matters  concerning  the  construction  of. the 
plant,  there  are  certain  devices  in  use  to  lessen  the  heat  in  the  blow 
room.  In  eight  different  establishments  a  sheet  of  water  is  made  to 
fall  between  the  wall  of  the  furnace  and  the  working-shop  space.  The 
device  in  one  of  these  establishments  was  as  follows: 
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ment  that  whereas  the  temperature  of  the  leers  formerly  had  to  be 
kept  at  not  less  than  1,000^,  because  of  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation 
through  the  open  mouths,  and  because  of  the  cooler  air  of  the  blow 
room  sucking  into  the  leer  mouths,  with  the  door  system  a  constant 
temperature  of  from  750**  to  850°  is  sufficient  and  the  results  are 
better.  The  saving  in  fuel  is  obvious.  Here,  again,  regard  for  the 
comfort  of  employees  results  in  economy  in  manufacture. 

As  this  establislmient  was  accustomed  to  operate  the  full  year,  the 
sunmier  heat  was  for  many  years  a  problem  with  the  superintendent. 
The  fact  that  the  pressing  was  done  by  automatic  machinery,  and  that 
there  was  a  constant  procession  of  hot  molds  before  the  workerSi 
made  the  heat  more  than  usually  felt.  The  superintendent  finally 
devised  the  following  system  of  obtaining  cool  air  in  sumxneri  a  sys- 
tem which  had  been  in  use  two  years  at  the  time  of  visiting.  In  the 
basement  perforated  pipes  were  arranged  across  a  doorway,  just  in 
front  of  the  air  compressor's  fan.  When  water  was  turned  into  these 
pipes  it  fell  from  the  perforations  in  almost  a  soUd  sheet.  The  fan 
drew  in  air  from  outside  the  factory  through  this  sheet  of  water,  the 
air  thus  being  cooled  and  purified  at  one  operation.  This  air  was  then 
led  through  pipes  to  the  several  shops,  where  it  came  out  of  4-inch 
pipes  under  low  pressure  (about  4  ounces  to  the  square  inch).  The 
presser,  moreover,  was  able  to  regulate  the  volume  of  air  from  where 
he  stood,  and  a  separate  pipe  opened  above  each  worker.  The  air 
came  out  as  a  gentle  breeze,  scarcely  noticed  by  the  men,  but  very 
effective  in  keeping  them  cool. 

The  superintendent  stated  that  immediately  on  installing  this 
device  an  improvement  of  the  work  was  noticed;  and  during  the 
montlis  of  August  and  September,  usually  months  in  which  the  produc- 
tion was  small  because  of  tlio  heat  and  fatigue  from  the  whole  sum- 
mer's work,  the  production  exceeded  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
year.  The  superintendent  also  stated  that  previous  to  the  installa- 
tion of  the  air-cooUng  device  his  men  were  frequently  troubled  with 
headaches,  owing  to  the  poor  air,  and  that  this  interfered  with  the 
regularity  of  the  work.  After  the  cooled  and  purified  air  was  sup- 
plied cases  of  headache  practically  disappeared. 

THE  FLOORING  OF  FURNACE  ROOMS  AND  ITS  CONDITION. 

Furnace-room  floors  are  either  of  brick  or  cement.  In  either  case 
they  are  quite  commonly  broken,  uneven,  or  rough.  It  may  be  that 
the  settUng  of  the  heavy  furnaces  and  leers  renders  it  more  than  ordi- 
narily difficult  to  keep  a  furnace-room  floor  in  good  condition. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  true  the  fact  remains  that  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  floors  were  found  to  be  maintained  in  good  repair.  While 
but  six  were  reported  as  being  in  extremely  bad  shape,  the  number 
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Sometimes  dirty  floors  and  floors  covered  with  broken  glass  are 
found  in  plants  having  excellent  conditions  in  other  respects;  but 
generally  speaking,  carelessness  and  lack  of  consideration  of  working 
conditions  in  this  particular  carry  with  them  a  disregard  for  the 
convenience  or  comfort  of  employees  in  all  particulars. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  floor  of  a  glass  furnace  room  will  be 
clean  in  the  sense  that  a  store  or  office  floor  can  be  kept  clean.  This 
was  not  the  standard  used  in  making  reports  on  the  subject.  When  a 
floor  was  reported  dirty  or  covered  with  broken  glass  it  was  meant 
that  it  was  unnecessarily  dirty  for  a  glass  furnace  room  floor  and  that 
broken  glass  was  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  floor.  It  is  true  that 
blowers  object  to  having  glass  cleaned  from  the  floor  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  shop  while  they  are  working  and  foremen  who  have 
plenty  of  *' spare  boys, "  who  could  keep  the  floors  clean  while  waiting 
to  fill  in  the  places  of  regular  boys,  do  not  have  it  done  because  of  the 
objections  of  the  blowers.  However,  where  foremen  have  forced  the 
issue  and  required  clean  floors  the  blowers  have  become  reconciled  and 
even  pleased ;  they  have  found  that  the  work  of  cleaning  can  be  done 
with  little  inconvenience  to  the  working  force  and  this  with  no  loss  to 
themselves  because  of  interruption. 

OVERCROWDING  IN  THE  SHOP. 

As  one  enters  the  usual  furnace  room  and  notes  the  large  area  of 
apparently  unused  space  surrounding  the  working  shops,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  possible  reason  for  crowding  the  workers;  but 
there  is  such  a  reason,  an  economic  one.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  glass  blowing  is  almost  always  piecework,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
skilled  labor  is  concerned.  The  largest  possible  output  is  therefore 
the  objective  of  the  blowers  as  it  is  of  the  employers.  A  shop  of 
blowers,  therefore,  makes  every  efTort  to  arrange  the  work  so  as  to 
lose  as  little  time  or  effort  as  possible. 

The  foot  bench,  the  marvering  iron,  the  molds,  etc.,  are  all  so  dis- 
tributed that  in  the  production  of  each  bottle  the  blower  is  required 
to  take  a  minimum  number  of  steps.  Any  other  arrangement, 
requiring  more  steps  or  fewer,  would  throw  him  out  of  his  *'gait"  and 
retard  production.  The  blowers  become  accustomed  to  these  regular 
motions  which  tend  to  become  automatic,  and  with  elbows  almost 
touching,  blowpij)es  almost  striking  each  other,  they  step  and  turn 
and  follow  in  each  other's  tracks  with  a  regularity  of  motion  almost 
rythmic,  and  a  rapidity,  w^iere  small  bottles  are  being  produced,  that  is 
startling.  In  all  these  shop  arrangements  the  comfort  or  convenience 
of  the  boy  helpers  in  tlie  shop  is  entirely  ignored.  The  manufactuiw 
in  building  the  plant  arranges  it  for  the  largest  possible  productioiL 
but  with  the  experience  that  certain  conveniences  for  blowera 
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necessaiy  to  secure  thai  production.  Beyond  this  he  does  not  go. 
Neither  in  the  location  of  furnace,  the  arrangement  of  the  furnace 
room,  the  placing  of  leers,  or  distribution  of  the  shops  does  care  or 
forethought  for  the  boy  enter.  He  must  work  in  the  economy  of  the 
diop  in  the  space  allotted  to  him. 

Nerertheless,  imtil  the  introduction  of  the  tank  furnace  there  was 
little  overcrowding.  With  the  pot  furnace  overcrowding  is  rare, 
although  it  may  occur  occasionally.  Thus  in  one  Pennsylvania  estab- 
lishment using  pot  furnaces  crowding  existed  simply  because  the 
furnace  room  was  too  small,  the  annealing  ovens  being  built  so 
dose  to  the  furnace  that  the  workers  were  necessarily  limited  in  their 
movements.  In  one  of  the  shops  of  this  factory,  indeed,  the  shop 
itself  was  within  2  feet  of  the  large  annealing  oven.  Such  a  cond^ 
tion,  however,  is  veiy  exceptional.  Almost  always  the  furnace  room 
18  of  ample  size  and  such  crowding  as  exists  comes  not  from  the  ordi- 
nary crowding  of  a  room,  but  from  a  congestion  of  workers  due  to 
working  arrangements  which  could  be  changed  without  increasing 
the  size  of  the  room. 

With  the  pot  furnace  such  congestion  seldom  occurs  because  of  the 
construction  of  the  furnace  and  its  necessary  method  of  operation. 
Usually  alternate  pots  only  are  operated  at  any  one  time,  the  others 
being  banked  while  a  fresh  batch  of  mix  is  being  melted.  The  result 
is  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  between  shops,  and  plenty  of  room 
for  a  shop  to  spread  out.  The  only  case  in  which  overcrowding  is 
likely  to  occur  is  where  two  or  more  shops  making  very  small  ware 
are  working  out  of  the  same  pot.  A  pot  will  hold  from  1  to  2  tons 
of  molten  glass;  usually  1^  tons.  A  shop  making  very  large  ware 
will  use  up  the  glass  in  less  than  the  working  hours  of  a  day,  while 
on  small  ware  two  or  even  three  shops  could  not  use  all  the  glass 
in  one  day.  Superintendents  are  supposed  to,  and  generally  do, 
arrange  the  shops  each  day  so  that  the  glass  will  all  be  used  and  yet 
there  will  be  no  undue  crowding.  If  a  shop  making  10-ounce  bottles^ 
for  instance,  is  assigned  to  a  pot,  another  shop  making  2-ouncep  bot- 
tles would  be  given  the  same  pot.  Occasionally,  however,  the  orders 
may  so  come  in  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  three  shops  making 
small  bottles  on  one  pot,  and  then  the  working  space  will  be  really 
crowded.  This  would  not,  however,  be  a  permanent  condition ;  and 
to  find  extreme  crowding  in  one  or  more  parts  of  a  pot  furnace  on  a 
given  day  can  not  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  the  furnace  room  is 
regularly  crowded;  a  visit  the  next  day  might  reveal  no  crowding 
whatever. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  tank  furnace  the  working  arrange- 
moata  weore  aomewhat  changed  and  crowding  tended  to  become  more 
of  an  eviL    A  pot  famaoe  is  circular  and  the  shops  are  located  all 
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TTirfijcmuniOBiy  mmm  fiuis  hsre  beoi  built  with  mg  holes  too  close 
tflgHdEuer  Soar  <if]iimircsibie  woricng,  and  these  coostructiTe  faults  are 
not  cwv*  tki  bmr  (xaaeustL  Mneh.  however,  caa  be  done  to  remedT 
the  ci&KC  \j£  joch  taisiltj  canscmctLoii.  In  one  plant  in  eastern  Peni>- 
sytwrnrnm.  iar  instauiee.  the  shop  arrangement  aToided  much  discon^ 
fott.  The^  jBMisc  'ii5Can£  bottle  dbup  was  2S  feet  £roni  the  leer,  but  the 
canj-m.  boy~  iimf  •inly-  Li  fee€  to  go.  the  finisher  being  stationed  be- 
tween uhe  :dii}p  jnd  die  ieer.  so  the  siap-ap  boy  carried  the  bottle  10 
fiecc  to  t^  Sniabisr.  The  aiap-op  had  hy  far  the  most  walking  to 
do.  as  he  carried  one  bocile  a£  a  dme.  while  the  carrr-in  carried  three. 

ArwchiT  ^op  in.  the  :3anie  plant.  40  feet  £n3ni  the  leer,  and  working 
oo  dmqohnfi.  had  ixa  miisher  placed  halfway  between  foot  bench 
and  leer*  ao  chac  the  jnap-«ip  carried  20  feet  to  finisher,  and  the 
carrj-m.  boy  hftd  only  20  feet  to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  leer. 

While  this  arrangsnent  would  seem  to  work  a  hardship  on  the 
aiaj«p  ami  grrc  him  coo  great  .iistance  to  travel  for  the  work  he  has 
lo  do.  it  ieems  on  the  whole  co  be  a  move — an  extreme  move — in  the 
right  direccioiL,  dhe  atilizacion  of  me  space  between  foot  bench  and 
ker  to  refiieve-  the  <:on4r!stion  of  the  shop. 

In  Tndranit  an  escabiishmenc  was  found  where  a  similar  attempt  was 
being  made.  The  arramsement  of  the  ihop.  was  intended  co  equalize 
as  £ar  as  posshle  che  distance  from  die  various  shops  to  the  leers. 
There  wue  cwoseta  (three  leers  in  a  set*,  one  at  each  end  of  the  tank 
The  boy  on  tihe  shop  nearest  die  leer  carried  to  the  leer  most  di:»tant 
from  him,  while  che  boy  on  the  most  «iistant  shop  carried  to  the  nearest 
leer.  With  che  exc»»ption  of  one  shop,  none  of  the  carry-in  boys  had 
to  go  more  ch^n  13  feet,  and  tiiia  siiop  had  two  f!arryin:|:-iji  boys. 

A  gimiLi.r  exam^ple  is  tiuit  of  a  plant  in  New  Jersey,  which  had 
recendv  moveii  the  finisiiers  and  die  jriorv  hoies  fardier  into  tiie 
space  between  tiie  fiimai!e  anti  Leers.  niui!a  to  the  '^cerai  aii  van- 
tage of  the  shi^p,  even  <!onsidereii  soLely  from  uhe  iCaa<:ptiLnt  of  outpiiC 

TOILST  ACCOMMODATTOSS. 

The  toilet  accoinmoiiati<:>ns  o^-^r^d  :he  ^hop  hoj3  In  «:he  r:!?nal  zLws 
factorv  are  of  an  extremelv  siincfle  ciiaraiiter  inti  •»:i.-iiT  •:*^:r:?>»fl. 
For  the  sake  of  more  onifieii  tr»?anni»nt.  howev.»r.  it  Las  fc<»en  fo'ind 
desirable  to  include  such  tlefscription  as  part  of  a  ^ir  j^  hroaii  pr«*«entar- 
tion  of  the  3ubie<!t  for  die  fai!tory  as  a  wnoie.  .Is.  m.or«*OT*r,  the  sub- 
ject is  of  much  more  imponuuice  in  izsi  r^tari'.G  zo  women  zhjtn  no 
bojrs.  such  general  descrirtioc  L^  pn*f»^ra."i7  r^^n  pL^ce  :n  the  p:irt 
of  the  report  dftaJing  widi  w^cikc  a:iii  girb  in  die  in*:  ^ttry. 
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DISCIPLINB  OF  FURNACB-ROOM  BOYS. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  things  that  makes  a  glass  factory  more 
attractive  to  a  boy  than  many  other  lines  of  employment  is  the  free 
and  easy  life  associated  with  the  work  of  the  furnace  room.  Recently 
there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  more  rigid  discipline,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  establishments  discipline  is  still  lax.  The  boy  may 
yell  and  sing  as  much  as  he  Ukes,  and,  it  must  be  remembered,  he 
has  the  added  incitement  to  do  so  of  a  large  number  of  other  boys 
of  his  own  age. 

Many  employers  claim  that  the  fact  that  the  boys  do  sing  and  yell 
at  their  work  is  witness  that  they  are  healthy,  hearty,  and  happy. 
While  this  proof  is  by  no  meafis  conclusive,  the  fact  of  the  boys' 
noisy  ways  is  significant.  There  is  a  fascination  about  the  work  of 
the  furnace  room  which  appeals  to  a  boy.  It  is  spectacular  ¥^rk, 
and  whatever  its  degree  of  physical  strain  it  is  not  repressive  of  the 
spirits.  Usually,  too,  it  is  not  confining  in  the  sense  that  the  task 
is  always  the  same.  As  has  been  pointed  out  earUer,  a  more  or  less 
complete  interchange  of  occupation  exists  in  most  furnace  rooms, 
although  not  in  all.  Where  such  interchange  does  exist  much  va- 
riety is  added  to  the  work  of  the  boy.  He  may  spend  part  of  his 
time  sitting  as  a  mold  tender,  part  standing  as  a  clean-off,  and  part 
running  or  walking  as  a  carry-in  or  a  snap-up.  The  traditional 
* 'glasshouse  yell,"  the  singing,  and  romping  give  him  opportunity 
to  vent  his  childishness  and  appeal  to  his  boyish  love  of  making 
a  noise.  Apparently,  at  least,  he  enjoys  it.  Even  when  tired  out  and 
no  longer  enjoying  it,  glasshouse  traditions  will  make  him  join  in 
every  yell  that  is  started — every  *' rough  house"  once  begun.  To  be- 
come laggard  here  is  fatal  to  liis  standing  in  *'the  shop."  He  will 
be  socially  *' ostracized;"  even  the  steadiest  blowers  would  consider 
him  *'no  good."  To  help  in  initiating  each  new  boy  and  ''giving  it 
to  him"  a  little  bit  stronger  than  he  **got  it"  when  he  was  himself 
initiated  is  one  of  his  vested  rights  inherited  from  the  customs  of  the 
trade.  The  hazing  of  new  boys  is  sometimes  serious,  always  painful 
for  the  new  boy,  the  extent  of  his  misery  being  the  measure  of  the 
joy  of  the  older  boys  who  are  doing  the  hazing.  That  blowers  some- 
times join  in  this  hazing  of  a  new  boy  stamps  the  custom  with  an 
approval  that  only  strong  superintendence  can  suppress. 

Recently,  as  suggested,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  suppress  this 
excessive  exuberance  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  furnace-room  boys.  A 
southern  factory  has  among  its  rules:  "Also  all  boys  must  stop  holler- 
ing and  insulting  people  going  by,  or  visitors."  A  West  Virginia 
plant  warns  boys  that  complaints  have  been  made  by  neighbors  and 
that  "singing  and  yelling  must  be  stopped."  In  several  furnace 
rooms  signs  wore  found  posted  forbidding  undue  noise,  and  in  a  few 
plants  the  employer  or  foreman  pointed  with  pride  to  their  success 
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in  suppressing  the  yelling  and  singing.  In  June,  1903,  the  boys  in  a 
New  Jersey  factory  struck  ''because  tlie  manager  objected  to  their 
RJnpring  to  while  away  the  weary  hours  of  night  while  at  work." 
This  movement  toward  the  repression  of  the  shop  boy's  noisy  habits 
IS  based,  apparently,  upon  two  tilings.  The  first  is  that  glass  fac- 
tories are  coining  to  be  more  and  more  located  in  settled  parts  of 
conmiunities  where  there  are  immediate  neighbors  to  object  to  undue 
noise.  The  second  is  the  fact  that  a  new  generation  of  capitalist 
employers  and  managers  are  entering — men  who  are  without  many  of 
the  trade  traditions  and  who  object  to  a  noisy  shop,  partly  because 
it  is  irritating  to  them  and  partly  because  they  conceive  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  best  production. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  FURNACE  ROOM. 

In  collecting  information  relative  to  accidents  in  the  furnace  rooms 
of  glass  factories  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  absolutely  com- 
plete data.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  the  laiger  establisliments 
to  keep  full  records  of  accidents,  even  those  of  a  minor  character. 
Also,  many  establishments  are  insured  a^rainst  accidents  to  their 
employees,  and  in  such  cases  the  insurance  com))any's  memoranda 
are  usually  kept  in  accessible  form.  There  remained,  however,  a 
large  number  of  factories  in  which  no  records  of  any  kind  were  kept. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  information  regarding  accidents  was 
necessarily  of  doubtful  rehabiUty,  depending  as  it  did  upon  the 
memories  of  the  respective  managements.  In  nearly  all  such  cases, 
therefore,  the  information  supplied  at  the  factory  was  supplemented 
by  personal  inquiry  in  the  community. 

This  latter  method  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  even  so  far  as  the 
scheduling  of  reasonably  serious  accidents  was  concerned.  In  the 
usual  glass  community,  it  is  true,  an  accident  of  any  seriousness  is  a 
matter  of  common  information  and,  as  a  consequence,  most  of  such 
accidents  are  readily  ascertainable.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with 
minor  accidents,  such  as  supeHicial  cuts  and  burns,  causing  the  loss 
of  only  a  few  hours'  time.  Such  accidents  are  rather  common  in  the 
industry,  and  even  the  boys  themselves  do  not  recall  such  mishaps 
with  any  accuracy,  particularly  as  the  factory  management,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  deduct  from  wages  in  such  cases. 

As  a  result  the  data  upon  minor  accidents  are  too  incomplete  to 
warrant  tabulation,  and  in  the  table  following  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  include  accidents  causing  the  loss  of  less  than  two  days' 
time.  With  this  limitation,  however,  the  table  may  be  taken  as  a 
nearly  accurate  presentation  of  furnace-room  accidents  during  the 
year  preceding  the  time  of  the  visits  to  the  respective  factories. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  table  includes  such  injuries  only  as  re- 
sulted   from  accident.     It  does  not  cover    injuries  due  to  in  ten- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  fellow-employees.  This  latter  type  of  injury  is 
of  peculiar  interest  and  will  be  fully  discussed  later.  There  were  no 
fatal  accidents  and  none  causing  permanent  disability  during  tba 
period  covered. 

ACCIDENTS    IN  FURNACE  ROOM    CAUSING    LOSS    OF  TWO  DATS  TIME  OB  MORE, 

1907-8. 


PenoDS  injured. 

2d^ys 
under  3. 

3  days, 

under  1 

week. 

1  week, 
under! 
month. 

1  month, 
under  3 
months. 

Over  3 
months. 

Notis- 

oertain- 

ahle. 

Toltf. 

Shopboys  undo' 16  yean 

1 

4 

4 
5 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

9 

Bhopboys  16  yean  iad  over 

•  8 

10 

Total  shoDbOTB 

6 

1 

9 

4 

4 
6 

3 
1 

1 
ft2 

8 
»2 

21 

Other  persons  In  blow  room 

li 

Grand  totals.,  ^ax»*».a...^. 

6 

13 

9 

4 

8 

6 

40 

a  One  boy  was  cut  on  hand,  not  very  seriously.    One  boy  had  right  elbow  cat;  left  foctoiy.    Ona  baj 
had  right  foot  out;  slipped  on  glass, 
ft  One  of  these  had  thumb  cut  off  In  pressing  machine.    Skilled  man. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  owing  to  the  mentioned 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  accurate  data,  the  table  as  given 
may  be  incomplete  in  some  degree.  If  so,  the  error  most  probably 
lies  in  the  figures  showing  accidents  causing  loss  of  less  than  one 
week's  time.  For  accidents  causing  a  greater  loss  of  time  than  one 
week  the  table  is  believed  to  be  accurate.  Even  with  the  accidents 
causing  the  smaller  losses  of  time  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  a 
large  margin  of  error,  and  special  studies  made  in  a  number  of  selected 
establishments  strongly  suggest  the  complete  accuracy  of  the  figures 
as  given.  In  any  case,  however,  the  table  indicates  fairly  conclu- 
sively that  accidents  of  a  serious  nature  are  relatively  very  infrequent 
among  blow-room  workers,  especially  among  those  doing  boys'  work. 
Including  those  entered  as  ''not  ascertainable"  there  were  only  eleven 
accidents  among  shop  boys  causing  a  loss  of  over  six  days'  time. 
The  one  accident  of  great  gravity  was  caused  by  a  blower  striking  the 
face  of  the  boy  with  a  *'gob"  of  freshly  gathered  glass.  The  result 
was  an  extremely  painful  and  dangerous  bum  to  the  side  of  the  face 
and  eyes. 

Almost  all  of  the  scheduled  accidents  were  trade  accidents  due  to 
the  conditions  peculiar  to  the  work.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  in  which  the  injuries  sufl'ered  by  shop  boys  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  character: 

ACCIDENTS  TO  SHOPBOYS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  CHARACTER  OF  ACCIDENT. 

Cuts  from  broken  glass 11 

Bums  from  hot  glass  or  irons 3 

Glass  in  eye 6 

Bruises 2 

Other  injuries 4 

Total » 
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the  cleaning-off  boy,  who  stands  beside  the  blower,  on  the  foot 
bench,  if  there  is  one,  and  cleans  the  pipe  end  by  drawing  it  acroas  a 
rasp  near  his  feet.  This  rasp  is  usually  placed  above  a  box,  into 
which  the  glass  as  broken  off  may  fall.  Very  often,  however,  pieces 
of  glass  instead  of  dropping  into  the  box  fly  upward  and  outward. 
These  pieces  are  usually  small,  and  alighting  on  the  skin  cause  only 
superficial  burns  or  cuts.  Striking  the  eyeballs,  however,  a  piece  of 
glass  may  cause  injuries  of  considerable  severity.  Two  injuries  of 
this  character  came  under  observation  during  the  present  investi- 
gation. Both  were  serious,  but  neither  resulted  in  permanent  impair- 
ment of  the  eyesight. 

This  method  of  cleaning  off  blowpipes,  by  which  such  accidents 
are  rendered  possible,  does  not  se«m  necessary.  An  inclosed  box 
with  a  relatively  small  opening  for  the  insertion  of  the  pipe,  with 
a  properly  constructed  concealed  rasp,  could  be  easily  and  cheaply 
substituted  for  the  present  open  box.  An  inclosed  box  of  such  type 
would  render  negligible  the  amount  of  scattering  glass  resulting  from 
the  cleaning-off  process. 

A  much  less  common,  but  in  itself  more  important,  cause  of  flying 
glass  is  the  so-called  "chute"  system  of  carrying-in.  The  "chute"  is 
a  method  still  retained  in  two  factories  for  carrying  bottles  from  the 
finisher's  bench  to  the  leer,  where  the  leers  are  on  a  lower  floor  level 
than  is  the  blow  room.  In  such  case  the  snap-up  deposits  the 
finished  bottles  in  a  chute,  down  which  the  bottle  slides  until  it  is 
stopped  by  a  gradual  upward  bend  in  the  "chute."  It  is  then 
removed  by  an  attendant  and  placed  in  the  leer. 

The  reasons  for  the  use  of  this  unusual  sjrstem  will  be  discussed 
later  in  detail.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  "chute" 
method  results  in  numerous  burns  and  cuts,  due  to  the  breaking 
of  the  bottles  at  the  bottom  of  the  chute.  If  the  attendant  whose 
duty  it  is  to  remove  the  bottle  is  slow,  or  if  two  bottles  are  started 
down  the  "chute"  at  the  sajne  time,  or  if  the  snap-up  gives  the 
bottle  too  much  initial  impetus,  there  is  a  "smash"  at  the  end  of 
the  chute,  either  from  collision  or  from  the  bottle's  jumping  the 
trough.  That  such  "smashes"  are  frequent  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  scars  on  the  arms  and  necks  of  those  who  do  this  work 
and  by  the  numerous  small  holes  burned  in  their  clothes.  The 
greatest  danger  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cleaning-off  process,  is 
that  of  possible  injury  to  the  eyes. 

Many  cuts  and  bums  come  from  the  presence  of  broken  glass 
upon  the  blow-room  floor.  In  making  glass  there  is  necessarily  some 
breakage;  also  there  is  an  appreciable  percentage  of  imperfect 
ware  to  be  discarded  at  various  stages  of  the  work.  Receptacles 
of  some  sort  are  usually  provided  for  such  ware,  but  in  the  hurry 
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of  the  work  flawed  articles  are  often  carelessly  thrown,  fall  upon 
the  floor,  and  break.  As  a  result  tlie  snapping-up  and  carrying-in 
hoySy  often  badly  shod,  must  walk  back  and  forth  upon  a  floor 
littered  with  broken  glass.  Foot  cuts  are  frequent,  and  a  fall  may 
cause  severe  laceration.  Two  of  the  more  serious  accidents  scheduled 
were  due  to  boys  slipping  and  failing  upon  broken  glass. 

Injuries  caused  by  glass  cuts  and  glass  bums  may  be  temporarily 
very  painful  and  may  cause  disfigurement,  but  it  is  only  very  rarely 
that  they  result  seriously  or  cause  any  long-continued  suffering. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  excellent  antiseptic  properties  of  heated 
glass.  Septic  infection  as  a  result  of  such  injuries  is  extremely 
uncommon.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  injured  person  can 
return  to  work  after  the  first  stage  of  acute  pain  has  passed  and  the 
wound  has  been  dressed. 

Cuts  and  bums  are  the  injuries  most  risked  by  boys  in  the  furnace 
room.  Other  kinds  of  accidents  present  no  uniformity  of  character 
and  are  mostly  of  a  slight  nature.  The  serious  ones  are  hardly  more 
common  than  those  of  ordinary  domestic  life.  Four  accidents 
of  tins  class  were  scheduled,  and  are  very  prc^bably  the  only  ones 
that  occurred.  One  case  was  that  of  a  boy  who,  walking  backward, 
fell  into  a  pail  of  hot  water  and  was  severely  burned.  Another 
boy  dropped  a  heavy  iron  blowpipe  upon  his  foot.  The  third,  walk- 
ing during  the  course  of  his  work,  fell  and  fractured  his  arm. 
The  fourth  accident  was  also  a  broken  arm,  the  cause  not  being 
ascertainable. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  the  conditions  in  nearly  all  furnace 
rooms  are  favorable  to  minor  accidental  injury,  but  are  not  favorable 
to  serious  accident — death,  loss  of  limb,  or  permanent  disability. 
Machinery  is  little  used  and  the  kind  used  is,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, not  dangerous.  The  tools  are  few  and  simple  and  offer  little 
chance  of  injury  in  their  use.  There  are  no  belts  or  pulleys  in  wliich 
to  entangle  arms  and  legs.  No  explosion  or  other  calamity  is  to  be 
anticipated.  And,  finally,  the  low,  open  character  of  the  building 
renders  personal  danger  from  fire  almost  negligible. 

The  preceding  statements  have  been  concerned  solely  with  acci- 
dents which  had  occurred  in  the  establishments  visited  during  the 
year  previous  to  the  date  of  visiting.  In  the  matter  of  serious 
injury  to  eyes,  however,  a  more  general  inquiry  was  made  for  a 
period  beyond  the  limit  of  the  scheduled  year.  This  seemed  justi- 
fied because  of  the  repeated  charges  concerning  the  actual  blinding 
of  boys  in  the  fumace  room.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  to  develop 
only  one  case  of  permanent  eye  injury — that  of  a  boy  who  had 
entirely  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye. 
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Accidents  resulting  from  conditions  of  labor  in  the  glasshousey  but 
not  occurring  in  the  blow  room  itself,  were  occasionally  noted.  One 
case  was  that  of  an  Italian  boy  who  had  committed  suicide  because, 
as  it  was  alleged,  his  father  had  driven  him  to  the  factory  and  then 
beat  him  over  the  head  to  make  him  do  more  overtime  work  when 
the  boy  said  he  was  "too  tired."  Another  case  was  that  of  a  boy 
who  was  killed  by  an  express  train  while  on  his  way  home  from  Uie 
factory  after  having  worked  on  the  night  shift.  His  way  led  along 
the  railroad  track,  and  on  this  occasion  he  had  evidently  sat  down 
to  rest  and  had  fallen  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EOUSS   OF  LABOB,   HI6HT   WORK,   AST)   OVEBTIMS   DT   BOfS' 

OCGUPATIOHS  nr  THE  FTTBVACE  BOOM. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  FURNACE  ROOM. 

Of  tlie  179  establishments  included  in  this  investigation,  169  had 
furnace  rooms,  and  thus  employed  persons  at  the  so-called  boys' 
occupations.  Information  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  these 
employees  is  presented  in  the  foUowing  pages.  This  information  was 
obtained  directly  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  establishments  concerned 
and  showed  the  facts  for  a  selected  pay-roU  period.  The  pay-roll 
period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation 
by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau,  late  in  1907  or  in  the  first  half  of  1908. 
Care  was  taken,  however,  that  the  period  selected  should  be  one  when 
the  factory  was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal 
number  of  employees  were  at  work.  Data  concerning  5,009  boys 
under  16  years  of  age  and  79  females  in  boys/  occupations,  employed 
in  161  establishments,  furnish  the  basis  of  the  following  discussion  as 
to  hours  of  labor. 

Of  the  169  furnace  rooms  scheduled,  8  were  employing  neither 
children  nor  women  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  Each  of  the 
remaining  161  were  employing  some  boys  under  16  years  of  age  and, 
in  addition  to  such  boys,  2  were  also  employing  females  at  boys'  work. 

H0UB8  OF  LABOB  OF  KALS8. 

The  161  furnace  rooms  referred  to  were  of  two  general  classes: 
First,  those  which  worked  only  in  the  daytime,  numbering  42  in  total 
and  employing  1 ,034  boys  under  16 ;  and,  second,  those  which  operated 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  numbering  119  and  employing  3,975  boys. 
In  the  factories  of  the  first  class  no  one  worked  at  night,  except  a  few 
furnace  men,  watchmen,  etc.  In  the  second  class,  as  blowing  was 
done  at  night,  two  shifts  of  blowers  and,  in  consequence,  two  shifts 
of  boys  were  necessary.  In  no  case,  however,  did  boys  under  16  work 
steadily  at  night.  Weekly,  or  rarely  biweekly,  alternation  was  the 
rule,  the  night  force  of  one  week  becoming  the  day  force  of  the  next. 

Moreover,  there  were  several  factories  where  night  work  was  done 
in  which  the  night  force  was  not  so  large  as  the  day  force.     In  each 
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occuPATioHS  nr  the  fttbvace  boom. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  IH  THE  FURNACE  ROOM. 

Of  the  179  establishments  included  in  this  investigation,  169  had 
furnace  rooms,  and  thus  employed  persons  at  the  so-called  boys' 
occupations.  Information  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  these 
employees  is  presented  in  the  following  pages.  This  information  was 
obtained  directly  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  establishments  concerned 
and  showed  the  facts  for  a  selected  pay-roll  period.  The  pay-roll 
period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation 
by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau,  late  in  1907  or  in  the  first  half  of  1908. 
Care  was  taken,  however,  that  the  period  selected  should  be  one  when 
the  factory  was  working  fuU  time  and  approximately  the  normal 
number  of  employees  were  at  work.  Data  concerning  5,009  boys 
under  16  years  of  age  and  79  females  in  boys'  occupations,  employed 
in  161  establishments,  furnish  the  basis  of  the  following  discussion  as 
to  hours  of  labor. 

Of  the  169  furnace  rooms  scheduled,  8  were  employing  neither 
children  nor  women  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  Each  of  the 
remaining  161  were  employing  some  boys  under  16  years  of  age  and, 
in  addition  to  such  boys,  2  were  also  employing  females  at  boys^  work. 

HOUBS  OF  LABOR  OF  MALES. 

The  161  furnace  rooms  referred  to  were  of  two  general  classes: 
First,  those  which  worked  only  in  the  daytime,  numbering  42  in  total 
and  employing  1,034  boys  under  16;  and,  second,  those  which  operated 
by  night  as  weU  as  by  day,  numbering  119  and  employing  3,975  boys. 
In  the  factories  of  the  first  class  no  one  worked  at  night,  except  a  few 
furnace  men,  watchmen,  etc.  In  the  second  class,  as  blowing  was 
done  at  night,  two  shifts  of  blowers  and,  in  consequence,  two  shifts 
of  boys  were  necessary.  In  no  case,  however,  did  boys  under  16  work 
steadily  at  night.  Weekly,  or  rarely  biweekly,  alternation  was  the 
rule,  the  night  force  of  one  week  becoming  the  day  force  of  the  next. 

Moreover,  there  were  several  factories  where  night  work  was  done 
in  which  the  night  force  was  not  so  large  as  the  day  force.     In  each 
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of  these,  in  consequence,  there  was  a  portion  of  the  day  force  which 
never  alternated,  never  worked  at  night;  also  there  were  some  fac- 
tories in  which,  while  the  other  persons  regularly  alternated,  those 
under  16  years  of  age  did  not  do  so.  This  was  the  case  with  certain 
factories  located  in  States  which  forbade  night  work  for  children. 
When  the  law  did  not  interfere,  however,  it  was  seldom  that  any  such 
discrimination  was  shown ;  if  a  boy  worked  in  a  shop  which  alternated, 
he  also  took  his  regular  turn  at  night  work. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  facts,  that  some  factories  operated  less  than 
their  full  equipment  at  night  and  some,  in  any  case,  did  not  employ 
children  at  night,  it  appeared  that  of  the  3,976  boys  under  16,  sched- 
uled as  employed  in  day  and  night  working  factories,  1,183  were  work- 
ing only  in  the  daytime.  The  other  2,792  were  reported  as  regularly 
alternating  between  day  and  night  work.  It  did  not  follow,  of  course, 
that  the  personnel  of  each  of  these  groups  always  remained  the  same. 
But  at  any  one  time  there  was  a  definite  separation  of  these  two 
classes  of  workers,  an  alternating  force  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the 
other,  a  force  that  worked  only  by  day;  and  for  most  of  the  boys  this 
separation  was  permanent. 

Summarizing  these  facts,  it  appears  that  of  the  grand  total  of  5,009 
boys  under  16  scheduled  in  161  glass  factories,  65.7  per  cent  (2,792) 
alternated  between  day  and  night  work,  while  the  remaining  44.3  per 
cent  (2,217),  whether  as  employees  of  day-working  factories  (1,034)  or 
as  nonalternating  employees  of  day  and  night  factories  (1,183),  worked 
in  the  daytime  only.  The  existence  of  these  two  systems  of  working 
introduces  a  complication  that  renders  impossible  a  simple  sumxnaiy 
account  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  furnace-room  boys.  Three  distinct 
points  must  be  taken  account  of:  First,  the  hours  of  labor  of  boys 
who  work  only  by  day ;  second,  the  number  of  nights  per  week  worked 
by  alternating  day  and  night  boys;  and,  third,  the  length  of  the  night 
week  as  well  as  of  the  day  week  for  this  latter  group  of  boys.  As 
the  question  of  night  work  for  children  is  of  such  vital  significance  in 
itself,  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  the  information  regarding  such 
work  should  be  complete.  The  following  account,  therefore,  although 
somewhat  detailed,  is  not  more  so  than  the  complexity  of  the  material 
necessitates  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  warrants. 

In  each  of  the  furnace  rooms  scheduled  a  full  week  for  the  day  force 
consisted  of  six  days'  work,  always  with  a  somewhat  shorter  workday 
on  Saturday.  The  working  arrangement  of  the  night  force  was,  how- 
ever, less  uniform.  In  83  factories  work  is  done  five  nights  only  per 
week,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive;  in  35  factories  (**)  the  night  force 
works  these  five  full  nights  and  an  additional  half  night,  beginning  12 

a  Including  an  automatic-machine  factory,  in  which  the  working  arrangementB 
somewhat  exceptional,  but  which,  broadly  speaking,  falls  into  this  group. 
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o'clock  Sunday  night,  and  in  one  exceptional  factory  a  second  half 
night  is  worked  Saturday  evening,  making  for  this  one  factory  a 
working  week  of  five  full  nights  and  two  half  nights,  an  equivalent  in 
hours  of  six  full  nights.  No  Sunday  work  is  anywhere  done  either 
by  night  or  by  day.  The  exact  degree  in  which  the  shop  boys  were 
affected  by  these  several  working  systems  is  as  follows: 

Day  work  only 2,217 

Alternating  day  and  night  work: 

Six  days,  five  nights 1, 641 

Six  days,  six  nights 1, 151 

2, 792 

Total 5.009 

The  night  work  of  boys  was  not  distributed  among  the  States 
with  any  uniformity.  In  some  States  no  boys  were  found  working  at 
night ;  in  others  nearly  all  the  boys  employed  so  worked.  This  vari- 
ation in  practice  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  States  being 
arranged  in  ascending  order  of  frequency  of  night  work: 


NUMBER    OF   BOYS   WORKING    ON    DAY  SHIFT    AND   ON    DAY 
ALTERNATELY  AND  PER  CENT  WORKING  AT  NIGHT, 

AND  NIGHT 
BY  STATES. 

SHIFT 

Total 

num- 

ber. 

Boys  under  16  Tears  of  age  working. 

Day 

only. 

Day  and  night  alternate  weeki. 

Per 

centol 
boys 
work- 
ing at 
night. 

State. 

ToUl 
num- 
ber. 

6  days,  6  nights. 

6da3rs,6nights. 

- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Illinois 

334 
83 
24 

392 

104 
609 
484 
90 
1,755 
640 

70 
524 

334 

83 

24 

342 

8<) 

255 

240 

38 

599 

186 

6 
24 

New  York 

Mwmnchnwtts 

MvylMK) . .   -   -   - 

50 

18 

254 

244 

52 

1,156 

Ui 

64 

500 

50 

8 

154 

244 

52 
C05 

96 

64 
368 

KK).  0 
44.5 
(iO.  6 
100.0 
HW.O 
52.3 
21.1 

100.0 
73.6 

12.8 

Ohio  

10 
100 

55.5 
39.4 

17.3 
49.9 

New  Jersey 

50.4 

VindnlA 

57.8 

Pennsylvania 

551 
358 

47.7 
78.9 

65.9 

Wert  Vlndnla 

70.9 

Tennessee,     South     Carolina,     and 
Oeonda 

91.4 

Indiana.  .   .  ,  r  r   .  .   t . r        r        , 

132 
1.151 

1 

26.4 

95.4 

TotaL 

5,009 

2,217 

2,792 

1,M1 

58.8 

41,2  i        M.7 

•  No  night  work  r^ularly  done  by  boys  under  16  In  Missouri  or  Wisconsin. 

In  the  five  States — Illinois,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
and  Wisconsin — which  are  here  credited  with  having  employed  no  boys 
under  16  at  night  work,  it  should  not  be  understood  that  night  work 
was  never  done  by  such  boys.  In  each  of  these  States  the  law  pro- 
hibits such  work,  and  in  each  State  the  law  was  sufficiently  well 
respected  to  prevent  the  regular  employment  of  children  at  night. 
Instances  were  developed,  however,  as  exhibited  elsewhere  where 
certain  of  the  factories  concerned  violated  the  law  with  more  or  less 
frequency. 

4W50*»— 8.  Doc.  646,  €1-2,  vol  3 7 
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4  p.  m.,  with  only  one  rest  period.  For  the  night  shift  no  such 
exact  arrangement  has  been  pi^cribed.  In  different  factories  the 
work  b^ins  yariously,  from  5  p.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  and  after  nine  hours 
of  work,  with  one  or  one-half  hour  for  lunch,  ceases  for  the  night. 
Mo^t  frequently  the  stopjmig  time  is  between  3  and  4  a.  m. 

The  number  of  boys  under  16  who,  following  die  practice  of  the  skilled 
men  whojm  they  assisted,  worked  upon  this  system  of  hours,  whether 
the  factory  was  union  or  nonunion,  was  2,209, 44  per  cent  of  the  total 
niunber  scheduled.  Of  these  2,209  boys,  1,103  worked  only  in  the 
daytime,  and  1,106  worked  on  an  alternating  shift,  one  week  by  day 
and  the  following  week  by  night.  These  numbers  are  exclusiye  of 
bqya  who  were  working  in  the  factories  in  which  the  union  system 
prevailed  for  the  men,  but  which  were  located  in  States  where  the 
legal  hours  for  children  were  less  than  the  factory  hours.  These 
States  were  Illinois  and  New  York,  the  l^^l  limit  there  for  children 
being  8  hours  a  day  and  48  hours  a  week,  with  an  entire  prohibition 
of  night  work.  Boys  imder  1 6  employed  in  such  factories  occasionally 
violated  the  law  by  working  the  full  factory  hours,  but  the  practice 
was  not  a  r^ular  one. 

The  second  xmion  (the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union)  has 
for  its  customary  working  hours  a  system  somewhat  different  from 
that  just  described,  although  the  actual  length  of  the  working  week 
is  in  each  imion  substantially  the  same.  The  system  is  as  follows: 
On  the  day  shift  9  hours  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  with  a 
half  day  of  4^  hours  on  Saturday,  a  total  of  49^  hours  per  week;  on 
the  night  shift  9  hours,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  and  4^ 
hours  beginning  at  12  o'clock  Sunday  night,  a  total  of  49^  hours. 
The  usual  distribution  of  these  working  hours  is,  for  the  day  shift, 
from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  lunch,  but  with  no  "  tempos" 
or  rest  periods.  The  night  shift  shows  similar  variations  in  the 
hours  of  beginning  and  closing  as  does  that  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned union. 

The  number  of  boys  under  16  who  were  affected  by  and  observed 
these  working  hours,  whether  in  union  or  nonunion  factories,  was 
1,253 — 25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  boys  employed.  Of  these 
1,253  boys,  501  worked  on  a  day  shift  only  and  752  worked  on  an 
alternating  day  and  night  shift.  As  before,  and  for  reasons  given, 
these  numbers  exclude  all  boys  employed  in  factories  in  which  the 
above  hours  of  woris  were  observed  by  the  men,  but  which  were 
located  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Illinois,  where  the  legal  hoiu*s 
for  children  are  less  than  the  factory  hours. 

In  total,  therefore,  3,462  of  the  shopboys  under  16 — 69  per  cent  of 
all  employed — worked  precisely  according  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
schedules  of  hours  just  described.  There  were  513  additional  boys, 
10  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  length  of  whose  working  week,  while 
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of  the  week,  tot  both  the  ds]r  and  altomating  forces,  is  entered  to 
the  next  lowest  quarter  hour,  and  the  alternating  force  is  classified 
□ot  onlj  according  to  tiie  average  week,  but  also  according  to  the 
exact  number  of  hours  constituting,  respectively,  the  day  week  and 
Uie  night  week.  The  data  are  classified  by  States.  These  tables, 
ti^en  together,  form  therefore  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  hours  of 
labor  of  the  shop  boys  in  all  the  factories  scheduled. 

BOYS  IN  FUBNACK  BOOH  WORKING  SPECinKD  HOtTBB  WKBKLT. 


DAT  rORCK  ONLY. 


Tlie  extreme  diversity  in  Uie  syBtems  of  working  ms  thus  indicated 
renders  difBcult  a  comparison  of  the  sever&l  States  upon  thia  point. 
An  attempt  to  present  such  a  compaiison  in  brief  form  is  made  in 
the  following  table.  This  table  shows  for  the  several  States  and  for 
the  day  workers  and  night  workers  separately  the  per  cent  of  boys 
working  less  than  certain  specified  numbers  of  hours  per  week.  As 
the  purpose  is  to  show  simply  the  relative  lengths  of  the  working 
week  in  the  several  States  for  both  day  and  night  workers,  the  alter> 
Dating  force  is  included  in  both  classes.  That  is  to  say,  the  fiist 
port  of  the  table,  dealing  with  day  workers,  includes  both  th(»e 
who  worked  only  on  a  day  force  and  those  who  worked  alternately 
at  day  and  night  work,  whereas  the  second  part  deals  with  tito 
night  workers  only. 

The  States  are  arranged  in  df^scending  order,  50  hours  being  used 
as  a  standard  in  the  case  of  day  workers  and  46  hours  in  case  of  night 
workers. 


HOUBB  OF  LABOB  OF  FBKALBS  IN  FirBNAGE  BOOK  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  two  factories  in  which  females  were  employed  as  substitutes 
for  boys  in  the  blow  room  operated  upon  identical  working  systems. 
Both  were  bottle  factories,  both  worked  at  night,  and  both  operated 
their  furnace  rooms  under  the  first  of  the  above-described  union  sys- 
tems— that  is  to  say,  SOJ  hours  per  week  for  the  day  force,  and,  for 
the  alternating  furce,  50}  hours  on  the  day  shift  and  42)  on  the 
night  shift.  In  both  cases  the  night  shift  began  at  5.15  p.  m.  and 
quit  at  3.15  a.  m.  The  number  of  females  employed  at  this  work 
was  reported  to  be  79,  all  of  whom  were  16  years  of  age  or  more. 
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full  nights  and  an  additional  half  night,  beginning  at  midnight  Sun- 
day; and  in  one  exceptional  factory  a  second  hdf  night  is  worked 
Saturday  evening,  making  for  this  factory  a  working  week  of  five  full 
nights  and  two  half  nights,  an  equivalent  in  hours  of  six  full  nights. 

The  number  of  boys  under  16  years  of  age  who  work  more  or  less 
regularly  at  night  forms  a  considerable  majority  of  the  total  number 
of  boys  employed  in  the  glass  industry.  The  precise  number,  how- 
ever, is  difiSjcult  of  estimation.  The  reports  from  the  126  scheduled 
factories  show  that  2,792  such  boys,  or  55.7  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
5,009  normally  employed  in  all  these  factories,  were  regularly  em- 
ployed on  the  alternating  shifts  and  regularly  alternated,  along  with 
the  adult  members.  This,  however,  is  a  minimum  numbeir,  represent- 
ing the  size  of  the  permanent  alternating  force  of  boys,  not  of  the 
number  of  individuals  who  may  have  done  night  work  more  or  less 
re^rularly  during  the  year.  In  the  iirst  place,  this  number  excludes 
the  night  working  of  boys  in  New  York,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Wis- 
consin, where  the  law  prohibiting  night  work  was  occasionally,  but 
never  regularly,  violated.  It  also  excludes  the  fact  that  in  a  furnace 
room  where  night  work  was  done  by  a  reduced  force  there  may  have 
been  occasional  interchange  of  places  between  boys  in  the  alternating 
shops  and  those  in  shops  operating  only  by  day. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  above  number  may  be  accepted  as 
fairly  representative  of  normal  conditions.  The  manner  in  which  the 
boys  under  16  thus  classed  as  normal  night  workers  were  distributed 
among  the  States  concerned  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  This 
table  makes  a  complete  presentation  of  the  working  arrangements,  so 
f%r  as  concerns  night  and  day  work,  of  the  total  of  5,009  boys  under 
16  employed  by  the  scheduled  factories.  Separation  is  made  between 
those  who,  working  at  night,  did  so  on  only  five  nights  per  week  and 
those  who  did  so  on  six  nights  per  week.  The  States  are  arranged  in 
order  of  ascending  frequency  of  night  work,  as  shown  in  the  last  col- 
umn. Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  are  combined  for  reasons 
elsewhere  explained,  although  no  night  work  was  found  to  be  regu- 
larly done  by  boys  under  16  in  any  of  these  States  except  Kansas. 
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enforce  the  prohibition;  others,  because  of  their  location,  offer  no 
reason  for  the  boys  not  going  to  their  homes.  In  a  few  factories, 
however,  sleeping  in  the  factory  buildings  is  a  regular  custom,  and 
in  several  others  the  practice  is  engaged  in  more  or  less  frequently. 
The  formal  sanction  of  the  head  management  for  such  a  practice  is 
probably  nowhere  given,  but  many  foremen  do  not  discourage  it. 
Usually  this  attitude  of  the  foremen  is  due  simply  to  good  nature; 
but  occasionally  business  interest  may  be  responsible.  For  if  a  boy 
remains  in  the  factory  too  long  after  the  ending  of  one  shift  he  is  in  a 
position  to  be  impressed  for  service  on  the  next  shift.  As  the  fore- 
man usually  retains  his  position  by  virtue  of  his  ability  to  obtain  a 
certain  daily  output  the  temptation  to  so  impress  a  boy  when  help  is 
scarce  may  be  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Moreover,  as  the  boy  has 
had  some  three  or  four  hours'  sleep  between  the  ending  of  the  one  shift 
and  the  beginning  of  another  he  very  often  feels  refreshed  enough  to 
be  wiUing  to  begin  work  again. 

For  sleeping  in  the  factory  there  are  no  accommodations  whatever. 
The  boy  Ues  upon  the  floor  or  upon  a  pile  of  boards  or  boxes.  At 
times,  for  warmth's  sake,  he  cuddles  up  beside  the  leer.  He  has,  of 
course,  no  change  of  clothing  and  most  probably  no  covering  of  any 
kind. 

The  danger  to  a  child's  health  inherent  in  either  alternative — ^jour- 
neying home  in  the  night  weather,  sleeping  in  or  outside  the  factory — 
is  most  palpable,  and  this  fact  or  custom  may  be  more  or  less  respon- 
sible for  the  more  common  and  more  dangerous  diseases  of  the  glass 
workers,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  that  often  do  not  become 
apparent  in  a  serious  degree  until  many  months,  or  even  years,  after 
the  original  exposure. 

OVERTIME  WORK  IN  THE  FURNACE  ROOM,  (a) 

In  addition  to  its  own  harmful  effects  upon  the  shopboys  the 
system  of  operating  two  shifts  of  wockers,  one  by  day  and  one  by 
night,  makes  possible  an  even  more  serious  evil — that  of  "double 
shift"  work.  It  does  so  by  furnishing  the  occasion  whereby  a  boy 
may  work  regularly  on  one  shift  and  also  on  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
succeeding  shift,  all  within  a  period  of  24  hours.  "Double  shift" 
work  is,  of  course,  a  form  of  overtime  work.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
only  form  of  overtime  work  among  furnace-room  boys  which  is  liable 
to  assume  serious  proportions.  Otherwise,  indeed,  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  a  boy  to  exceed  the  regular  working  hours.  The 
work  of  the  shopboys  is  dependent  upon  the  work  of  the  skilled 
men — the  blowers,  the  gatherers,  the  pressers — and  these  rarely  work 
overtime.     Members  of  the   unions  never  do  so,  and  of  the   161 

•  Thia  diacuflsion  of  overtime  work  excludes  the  two  automatic-machine  factories 
which  run  the  full  24  hours  every  day,  but  which  employ  very  few  boys  under  16 
yean  of  age. 
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this  form  of  overtime  was  particularly  difficult  to  detect,  but  the 
indicatioDS  did  not  point  to  any  considerable  abuses.  C*) 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  as  long  as  an  establishment 
confines  itself  to  one  working  shift  per  day  there  is  little  danger  of 
overtime  work  becoming  a  serious  abuse.  As  soon,  however,  as  two 
shiftB  of  workers  are  operated  in  a  factory  the  possibility  is  introduced 
for  the  boy  to  work  "double  shift,"  and  this  form  of  overtime  work 
is  easily  abused.  The  skilled  blower,  as  has  been  noted,  rarely,  if 
ever,  indulges  in  such  double-shift  work,  the  rules  of  the  union  and 
the  customs  of  the  trade  prohibiting  him.  But  there  are  no  trade 
rules  or  customs  to  prevent  a  boy  working  as  many  hours  per  day 
as  he  and  his  employer  may  agree  upon. 

The  exact  hours  of  work  in  the  factories  operating  two  shifts  of 
workers  are  usually  the  same  for  both  shifts,  namely,  8^  or  9  hours 
in  union  factories,  and  the  same  or  slightly  longer  hours  in  the 
nonunion  factories.  In  almost  every  instance  the  day  force  goes  on 
duty  at  7  a.m.  and  works  until  5  p.m.,  with  60  to  90  minutes  for  meal 
and  rest  periods.  The  night  force  has  less  regular  working  hours. 
Most  frequently,  however,  it  goes  on  duty  about  5  p.  m.  and  works 
until  3  or  4  a.  m.,  with  45  to  90  minutes  for  meal  and  rest  periods. 
The  exact  distribution  of  the  working  time  is  largely  determined  by 
the  blowers,  and  as  night  work  is  generally  unpopular  it  is  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  blowers  in  most  factories  to  reduce  the  meal  and  rest 
periods  on  the  night  shift  in  order  to  finish  as  soon  as  possible.  What- 
ever arrangement  is  made,  however,  the  afternoon  intermission 
between  the  day  and  the  night  shift  is  much  shorter  than  the  morning 
intermission  between  the  night  shift  and  the  day  sliift,  the  former 
being  sometimes  as  small  as  15  minutes  and  the  latter  usually  as 
much  as  3^  hours.  Thus  a  boy  who  has  worked  on  the  day  shift 
and  wishes  to  work  on  the  night  shift  has  almost  no  interval  for  rest, 
whereas  a  boy  on  the  night  shift  who  wishes  to  continue  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  shift,  has  3  or  4  hours  in  which  to  recuperate  from  possible 
exhaustion.  On  this  account  the  latter  form  of  double-shift  work  is 
more  popular  and  more  prevalent. 

If  a  boy  works  a  full  double  shift  he  is  on  duty  20  hours  out  of  the 
24,  and  is  actually  working  17  to  18  hours.  Notwitlistanding  the 
physical  strain  of  such  long  hours,  double-shift  work  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  certain  factories  at  busy  seasons,  although  it  is  done 
much  more  frequently  by  the  older  boys  and  men  than  by  the  boys 
under  16.  The  records  of  one  large  bottle  factory  for  the  early  fall 
of  1907,  a  very  prosperous  period  in  the  glass  industry,  show  the 
following  cases  of  double-shift  work,  all  of  the  boys  concerned  being 

a  This  form  of  illegal  overtime  is  elsewhere  considered  in  more  detail  as  a  phase  of 
illegal  employment. 

49450**— S.  Doc.  646,  61-2,  vol  3 8 
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It  was  not  practicable  in  every  case  to  ascertain  the  exact  length 
of  time  worked  on  double  shift.  At  least  200  (')  of  the  cases  entered, 
however,  represent  occasions  of  full  double-shift  work,  i.  e.,  17  to  18 
hours  per  day,  and  in  a  large  number  of  the  other  cases  the  boys  con- 
cerned worked  one  full  shift  and  a  half. 

The  extent  to  which  double  shift  is  worked  varies  greatly  from  fac- 
tory to  factory  and  from  State  to  State,  depending  in  the  first  instance 
upon  the  character  of  the  factory  management  and  in  the  second 
instance  upon  the  character  of  the  state  laws.  Some  managements 
do  not  permit  double  shift  work,  even  when  it  is  legally  permissible, 
others  permit  it  even  if  it  be  illegal,  and  a  large  number  of  the  cases 
cited  above  occurred  under  circumstances  that  rendered  them  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  law. 

From  the  legal  point  of  view  the  States  in  which  the  119  night- 
working  factories  were  located  may  be  divided  into  three  groups. 
The  legal  references  upon  which  the  grouping  is  made  are  to  the  state 
laws  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  and  solely  as 
such  laws  affected  the  glass  industry  within  the  particular  State. 

First  group. — New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin 
by  limiting  the  working  day  and  by  prohibiting  night  work  from  at 
least  7  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  rendered  double  shift  work  for  children  legally 
impossible. 

Second  group. — New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Indiana, 
although  not  prohibiting  night  work,  had  established  a  maximum 
working  day,  9  hours  (for  night  working  children)  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  10  hours  in  the  three  other  States.  As  practically  all  the  glass 
factories  in  these  States  operated  8^  to  9  hours  there  was  thus  left  a 
margin  of  ^  to  1^  hours  between  the  factory  day  and  the  maximimi 
day  which  might  be  legally  used  on  another  shift.  But  under  such 
a  law  the  working  of  a  full  double  shift,  or  even  a  shift  and  a  half,  was 
legally  impossible. 

Third  group. — Finally  there  were  five  States — West  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  Tennessee  (up  to  Jan.  1,  1908),  and  Georgia — 
in  which  there  was 'a  total  absence  of  any  effective  laws  preventing 
double-shift  work,  provided  the  child  was  above  a  certain  established 
age.     In  no  case  was  the  age  established  higher  than  14  years. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  number  of  instances  of  double- 
shift  work  according  to  this  method  of  state  grouping: 

oThla  is  a  bare  minimum,  cases  of  which  there  was  absolute  certainty. 
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▲MOUNT  OF  D0UBLE4HIFT  WORK    BY  8H0PB0YB  UNDER  16  YXAR8,  BY  BTATB 

GROUP& 


Group  /.-Night  wurk  absolutely  prohibited  and 
mtxlmum  workliig*day  fixed: 

New  York 

Ohk) 

lUinola 

Miasourl 

Wlaoonaln  («) 

Oroup  f.— Night  work  not  absolutely  prohibited,  but 
tnaVifnnjw  working-day  fixed: 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

ICaryland 

Indiana 

Cfoup  5.— No  effective  laws  regarding  night  work  or 
length  of  working-day: 
^est  Virginia 

Virginia 

Oeorvla 

Boutn  Carolina 

Tennessee 


Number 

of  boys 

sched- 

uied. 


321 


735 


Total. 


236 


1,202 


Boys   working 
"doable  shift" 


Number. 


10 


72 


88 


120 


Percent 


8.1 


0.8 


16.1 


Number  of  casts  of 
double-shift 
workdnilocjsir. 


Total 
number. 


714 


9.3 


1,645 


mimber 
perpei^ 


ing  dou- 
ble shift. 


4.6 


12.8 


18.8 


13.7 


a  No  cases  of  double  shift  were  found  in  Wisconsin. 

This  table  makes  evident  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  of 
"double-shift"  work  by  boys  under  16.  Taking  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole,  it  appears  that  about  one  boy  in  every  eleven  (9.3  per  cent) 
worked  double  shift  during  the  year  covered  on  an  average  of  nearly 
14  occasions.  For  group  1,  covering  those  States  which  absolutely 
prohibited  night  work  for  children,  the  percentage  of  boys  working 
double  shift  and  the  average  number  of  occasions  per  person  are  both 
reasonably  small.  For  group  2,  where  night  work  itself  was  not 
entirely  prohibited,  the  figures  rise  suddenly;  one  boy  out  of  ten 
worked  double  shift  on  an  average  of  over  12  occasions.  Finally  for 
group  3,  States  which  were  without  effective  child-labor  laws,  the 
proportion  of  children  working  double  shift  rises  to  almost  one  in 
six  and  the  average  number  of  occasions  worked  to  nearly  19. 

The  entries  in  the  above  table,  as  well  as  all  the  preceding  data, 
were  derived  entirely  from  personal  inquiry  and  investigation  among 
the  boys  themselves  and  their  families.  This  is  apparently  the  only 
primary  and  comprehensive  source  of  information  upon  the  subject 
of  double-shift  work.  There  is,  however,  a  secondary  source,  which 
offers  accurate  information  upon  one  phase  of  the  subject.  This 
source  is  the  factory  pay  roll.  Every  factory  pay  roll  shows  the 
amoimt  of  time  worked  by,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  money  due,  each 
individual  employee.  It  does  not  show,  or  at  least  very  rarely,  the 
exact  time  worked  per  day.    Thus,  if  a  boy  worked  double  time  three 
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days  in  the  week  and  did  not  woiic  at  all  the  other  three  days,  the  pay 
roU,  if  a  weekly  pay  roll,  would  simply  show  a  full  week's  work.  If, 
however,  an  employee,  besides  working  his  regular  hours,  should  also 
work  overtime,  this  would  distinctly  appear  on  the  books,  or,  revers- 
ing the  case,  if  a  factory's  normal  working  week  is  60  hours  and  the 
entry  on  the  books  shows  that  an  employee  has  been  paid  for  70  hours 
work  during  the  week,  it  is  clear  that  the  net  weekly  overtime  b  10 
hours.  Actually,  of  course,  his  overtime  work  on  particular  days 
may  have  totaled  much  more  than  10  hoiu^,  the  excess  on  some  days 
being  balanced  by  idleness  on  others.  This  fact  the  pay  roll  does  not 
show.  It  shows  simply  what  may  be  called  weekly  overtime,  and  in 
every  case  this  is  a  minimum  amount.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover, 
that  the  longer  the  pay  roll  period  the  greater  the  chance  of  daily 
overtime  being  balanced  by  idleness.  Thus,  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  factories  scheduled  pay  biweekly  or  semi- 
monthly instead  of  weekly  tends  strongly  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
overtime  shown  on  the  pay  rolls.  (°)  Another  factor  having  the  same 
tendency  is  the  unfortunate  system  followed  by  a  few  factories  of 
paying  for  all  overtime  immediately  in  cash,  and  not  making  entries 
of  such  matters  on  their  books.  The  aim  of  this  is,  of  course,  to  avoid 
such  legal  penalties  as  may  have  been  provided  by  the  State  for 
allowing  children  to  work  overtime. 

With  these  explanations  of  its  weaknesses  the  following  summaiy 
table  of  overtime  work  as  shown  by  the  factory  books  will  still  be 
suggestive.  It  is  made  entirely  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several 
establishments,  all  pay  rolls  of  a  longer  period  being  reduced  to  a 
weekly  basis.  Only  those  boys  have  been  included  in  the  table  who 
are  employed  in  factories  which  operate  both  uight  and  day  shifts. 
As  any  kind  of  overtime  Work  among  furnace  room  boys  is  practically 
impossible  in  factories  which  operate  only  by  day,  it  would  not  be 
pertinent  to  include  the  workers  in  such  factories. 

OVERTIME  WORK  OF  BOYS  UNDER  16  YEARS  IN  A  SINGLE  REPRESENTATIVE 

WEEK  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS,  BY  AGE. 


Total  number  of  boyi 

Nomber  working  weekly  overtime 
Per  orat  workiof  weekly  overtime 

Total  hours  weekly  overtime 

Avenife  boon  weekly  overtime. . . 


Under  14 
years. 


180 

6 

3.33 

18.1 

3.0 


14  years. 


1,161 

29 

2.49 

101.0 

3.5 


15  years. 


1,540 

47 

3.06 

203.9 

4.8 


Total,  all 


2,881 

82 

2.85 

323.0 

3.9 


The  chief  points  to  be  noted  in  this  table  are,  first,  that  nearly  3 
per  cent  of  the  boys  on  the  pay  roll  worked  more  than  the  regular 
number  of  hours  per  week;  that  is  to  say,  worked  both  on  the  day 

o  The  exact  fif^rcs  are,  out  of  179  factories,  90  factories  i>ay  weekly,  88  pay  biweekly 
or  semimonthly,  and  1  pays  monthly. 
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depend  on  its  immediate  community  for  its  supply  of  unskilled  labor. 
If,  therefore,  all  the  available  labor  is  employed  under  normal  con- 
ditions, the  absence,  even  the  very  temporary  absence,  of  a  few 
shopboys  from  the  factory  will  be  very  seriously  felt.  Similarly  the 
coming  of  the  warm  spring  months  often  causes  a  scarcity  of  boys, 
young  and  old.  This  is  particularly  true  in  factories  employing  older 
immigrants  at  this  work.  With  the  coming  of  the  open  season 
many  of  these  people,  especially  the  Italians,  desert  the  glasshouse 
for  railroad  building  and  other  outdoor  work.  This  exodus  leaves 
vacancies  in  the  factory  which  the  management  is  tempted  to  fill 
by  asking  or  at  least  allowing  the  remaining  boys  to  work  double 
shift.  As  the  younger  boys  are  less  able  to  obtain  other  work  it  is 
they  who  most  often  constitute  this  remainder. 

In  some  cases  the  local  conditions  which  favor  scarcity  of  boy 
help  and  thus  double-shift  work  are  brought  about,  or  at  least  encour- 
aged, by  the  glass  factories  themselves.  Such  a  policy  has  its  chief 
example  in  a  single,  but  rather  important,  establishment.  In  this 
case  the  management  for  ulterior  reasons  has  fostered  conditions 
that  tend  toward  exploitation  of  boy  labor.  The  factory  was  located 
in  a  rather  inaccessible  spot,  labor  imported,  and  a  community 
formed  which  was  and  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  glass  factory 
for  its  life.  Living  and  working  conditions  for  the  unskilled  laborers 
are  very  imfavorable,  and  as  a  result  the  imported  labor  is  mostly  of 
a  very  low  immigrant  type.  Families  with  a  large  number  of  boys 
were  selected  in  advance  and  the  fathers  given  work  on  the  imder- 
standing  that  their  children  should  be  put  into  the  factory.  In  such 
a  community  boy  labor  is  almost  immobile.  The  blowers  are  paid 
on  a  bonus  basis  and  thus  encouraged  to  higher  speed.  If  a  shop  has 
to  stop  because  of  the  absence  of  a  boy  the  management  does  not  need 
to  use  personal  compulsion  to  make  a  regular  boy  work  the  extra 
shift.  The  blower,  anxious  for  his  bonus,  will  almost  certainly  use 
his  influence,  and  the  cupidity  of  thrifty,  ignorant  parents,  as  well  as 
of  the  boys  themselves,  can  be  counted  upon  to  furnish  any  further 
inducement  that  may  be  necessary.  In  this  factory  it  was  found 
that  double-shift  work  was  carried  to  extreme  lengths. 

More  important,  however,  than  local  conditions  as  a  cause  of  double- 
shift  work  is  business  prosperity.  Scarcity  of  boy  help  may  be 
caused  by  local  conditions,  as  has  been  noted,  and  may  exist  when 
business  conditions  are  bad.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
reverse  is  true  and  the  scarcity  of  boys  is  greatest  and  double-shift 
work  most  common  when  busineas  is  most  favorable.  In  a  period  of 
slack  trade  boy  help  is  plentiful  and  most  employers  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  full  complement  of  boys  for  each  shift.  The  work 
is  not  skilled  and  almost  any  one  can  be  taught  his  duties  within  a 
few  hours.    When,  however,  general  busine*"*         l»tions  are  favor^ 
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means  a  presence  in  the  factory  of  at  least  20  hours  out  of  the  possible 
24  and  an  actual  working  period  of  17  to  18  hours.  To  work  a  shift 
and  a  half  means  16  hours  presence  in  the  factory  and  13  to  14  hours 
of  actual  work.  That  such  long  hours  entail  a  tremendous  strain  on 
the  physical  and  nervous  vitality  of  a  child  is  self-evident,  even  if 
such  double-shift  work  is  done  only  occasionally.  During  the  course 
of  the  investigation  there  were  found  two  cases  of  recent  death,  both 
children,  which  could  be  directly  attributed  to  exhaustion  due  to 
double-shift  work  in  the  furnace  room. 

As  further  evidence,  there  may  be  cited  the  attitude  of  glass  blowers 
toward  the  work  of  the  furnace  room.  The  blower  regards  his  work 
as  physically  severe;  and  it  is  so,  not  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
individual  operations,  but  because  of  their  accumulation  and  because 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  performed.  As  a  result, 
he  has  reduced  his  hours  of  labor  until  at  present  he  limits  himself  to 
an  8}  or  9  hour  working-day  and  strictly  shuns  all  overtime  work. 
So  far  as  most  features  of  the  work  are  concerned — the  overheated 
air,  the  constant  movements,  the  regular  lifting  of  weights,  etc. — the 
work  of  the  shop  boy  is  exactly  comparable  with  that  of  the  blower. 
If,  therefore,  the  body  of  the  adult  blower  requires  a  strictly  limited 
working-day,  it  would  seem,  certainly,  to  follow  that  the  body  of  the 
boy  should  make  the  same  demand. 


CHAPTER  V. 


EARNINGS  IN  BOYS'  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE 

FURNACE  ROOM. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EABHDras  nr  boys'  occupatiobts  ih  the  fubvace  eooh,  as 

SHOWV  BT  THE  PAT  BOLLS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  information  upon  hours  of  labor  and  earnings  in  boys'  occupa- 
tions in  the  furnace  room  for  presentation  in  this  report  was  ob- 
tained directly  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  169  establishments  con- 
cerned. In  every  factory  visited  a  copy  of  the  pay  roll  was  made 
for  each  woman  and  child  employed,  and  for  such  men  as  were 
employed  in  occupations  with  women  and  children.  The  data 
obtained  for  each  individual  covered  these  points:  (1)  The  amount 
of  money  received  during  the  pay  roll  period;  (2)  the  number 
of  hours  worked  to  obtain  that  amount;  and  (3)  the  rate  of  pay — if 
a  time  worker,  the  daily  or  weekly  rate  and  the  number  of  hours 
constituting  such  a  day  or  week;  if  a  piece  worker,  the  rate  per  piece 
for  the  article  or  articles  handled,  and  the  amount  earned  during 
the  period.  When  the  pay  roll  was  for  a  longer  period  than  a  week, 
as  it  was  in  approximately  one-half  of  the  factories,  the  data  were 
reduced  to  a  weekly  basis,  in  order  that  all  the  information  might  be 
easily  comparable.  The  pay  roll  period  covered  by  these  data  was, 
as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agents  of  the 
Bureau  late  in  1907  or  in  the  first  half  of  1908.  Care  was  taken, 
however,  that  the  period  selected  should  be  one  when  the  factory 
was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of 
employees  was  at  work. 

The  facts  regarding  hours  of  labor  and  earnings  thus  collected  are 
presented  in  the  following  pages  for  those  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned who  were  engaged  in  the  so-called  ** boys'  occupations"  of  the 
furnace  room.  The  corresponding  data  for  the  employees  of  the 
finishing  department  and  leer  room  will  be  presented  later  (Chapters 
XrV  and  XV),  following  the  description  of  the  work  done  in  those 
divisions. 

In  total  there  were  scheduled  179  factories,  of  which  number  169 
had  furnace  rooms,  and  thus  employed  persons  at  boys'  occupations. 
Of  the  persons  so  employed,  information  on  hours  of  labor  was 
obtained  for  5,009  boys  under  16  and  79  females  and  has  been  pre- 
sented in  the  preceding  chapter;  that  on  earnings  includes  3,615 
boys  under  16  and  67  females  and  is  presented  in  the  following  pages. 
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The  detailed  tabulations  of  the  data  in  regard  to  hours  and  earnings 
in  the  glass  establishments  included  in  this  investigation  are  pre- 
sented at  the  end  of  this  report.     (Tables  VI  to  X.) 

CLASSIFIED  FULL-TIMB  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 

The  wages  for  boys  in  the  furnace  room  are  by  no  means  imifonn, 
even  for  individuals  of  the  same  age.  In  one  factory  boys  under  16, 
and  even  a  few  of  17  and  18,  were  found  working  for  as  low  a  wage 
as  S9i  cents  a  day,  whereas,  in  another  factory  not  far  distant  boys 
no  older  than  these  were  receiving  as  much  as  $2  a  day.  The  fact  of 
this  variation  and  the  reasons  therefor  will  be  commented  upon  later. 
This  summary  will  seek  to  show  only,  and  for  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
the  absolute  wage  amounts  for  which  boys  were  employed  and  their 
actual  earnings  during  the  pay  roll  week  covered  in  the  several 
cases. 

The  first  table  presents  the  essential  facts  regarding  wage  rates,  by 
classifying  within  dollar  groupings  the  several  individuals  concerned 
according  to  the  full-time  weekly  earnings  of  each.  The  term  "full- 
time  weekly  earnings''  is  practically  an  equivalent  of  weekly  wage 
rates,  but  the  presence  of  a  few  pieceworkers  prevents  the  use  of  the 
latter  and  simpler  term.  The  earnings  of  a  pieceworker  during  a 
fixed  period  can  not  be  spoken  of  as  a  rate,  for  it  is  subject  to  peri- 
odic variation.  Thus  the  term  *' full-time  weekly  earnings"  is 
employed  to  cover  both  types  of  workers.  Practically,  the  number 
of  boy  pieceworkers  in  the  furnace  room  is  so  small,  and  the  varia- 
tions in  their  full  earnings  so  slight,  that  their  existence  need  hardly 
be  rcjXJinled  in  a  general  discussion,  and  the  term  wage  may  be 
used,  and  frequently  will  be  used,  as  if  all  furnace-room  boys  were 
working  on  a  time  rate  basis. 

CLASSIFIED  FULL-TIME    WEEKLY   EARNINGS   OF    EMPLOYEES  IN    BOYS'    OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN  THE  FURNACE  ROOM. 


Full-time  weekly  earnings. 


Under!  J.... 
r2tol'-MK»... 
$»  to  $3.l)'J. . . 
14  to  S4.99. . . 
|5toS5.99... 
SA  to  $6.99... 
$7  to  17.99... 
|8toS.S.99... 
19  to  19.99... 
S10toS11.99. 
$12  to  113.99. 
$14  and  over. 


Total. 


Males  under  16 
years. 


Number 
of  per- 
sons. 


35 

348 

1,(W1 

9(i3 

1,013 

1)0 

01 

16 

8 


3,G15 


Per 
cent. 


LO 

9.6 

29.9 

2('..  6 

28.0 

2.5 

1.7 

.6 

.2 


100.0 


Males  16  years  and 
over. 


Number 
of  per- 
sons. 


4 

142 

.    717 

1.522 

3,351 

1,719 

731 

435 

196 

29 

6 


8,852 


Per 
cent. 


(«) 

L6 

8.1 

17.2 

37.9 

19.4 

8.3 

4.9 

2.2 

.3 

.1 


100.0 


Females  16  y«an 
and  over. 


Number 
of  per- 
sons. 


8 

*&5 

4 


»«7 


Per 
oaat. 


n.o 

82.1 
6.0 


•  •■••••• 


**>•■••••• 


]M.t 


•  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


^  Including  1  female  onder  Iflb 
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Corresponding  data  regarding  females  are  given  here,  as  in  some  of 
the  following  tables,  for  the  purpose  of  completeness.  The  presence  of 
such  persons  in  the  furnace  room,  however,  is  not  considered  in  the 
text,  partly  because  their  earnings  and  wages  present  no  unusual 
features  and  partly  because  the  mere  employment  of  females  in 
boys'  occupations  is  of  such  significance  that  it  is  given  a  detailed 
study  in  another  section,  wages  being  included  in  that  study  as  weU 
as  the  other  circumstances  of  employment. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  3,615  furnace-room  boys 
under  16  years  of  age,  a  small  number,  35,  were  working  for  a  wage 
of  less  than  $3  a  week,  and,  at  the  other  extreme,  a  few  of  the  most 
fortunate,  24,  for  as  much  as  $9  a  week,  but  that  the  great  majority, 
nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  almost  equally  distributed  in 
the  three  groups  included  between  $4  as  a  minimum  and  $6.99  as  a 
maximum.  Thus  the  usual,  as  well  as  the  median,  wage  for  such 
boys  may  be  said  to  lie  between  $5  and  $6  a  week,  probably  nearer 
the  latter  amount.  For  boys  of  16  and  over  the  wage  rate  is  shown 
to  be  somewhat  higher.  Of  the  8,852  scheduled,  almost  75  per  cent 
received  for  a  full  week's  work  more  than  $6  and  approximately  16 
per  cent  received  $8  or  more. 

FULL-TIMB  AND  PART-TIMS  WORKERS. 

The  foregoing  figures,  to  repeat,  represent  the  full  weekly  earnings 
of  the  individuals  concerned,  the  amounts  received  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  regular  employment.  Some  of  them  did  work 
full  time,  and  in  consequence  received  the  wages  above  attributed  to 
them.  Others  failed  to  work  full  time  and  thus  failed  to  receive  their 
full  wages.  The  number  of  the  first  class  of  full-time  workers  and  the 
degree  in  which  those  of  the  latter  class  fell  short  of  working  full  time 
may  be  shown  as  follows,  the  details  being  omitted  for  those  working 
less  than  three  days  a  week: 

NUMBER  OF  DAYS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  BY  EMPLOYEES  IN  BOYS'  OCCUPATIONS  IN 

THE  FURNACE  ROOM. 


Number  of  days  worked  per  week. 


Fall  time,  0  days 

5  days  and  less  than  6  days 
4  days  and  leas  than  5  days 
8  days  and  leas  than  4  days 
Less  than  3  days 

Total 


Males  under  10 
years. 


Number. 


1,502 
763 
492 
413 


8,616 


Per  cent. 


44.1 
21.1 
13.6 
11.4 
0.8 


100.0 


Males  16  years  and 
over. 


Number. 


3,783 

2,046 

1,378 

830 

815 


8,85? 


Per  ecu  L 


42.7 

23.1 

15.6 

0.4 

0.2 


100.0 
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There  were  therefore  56  per  cent  of  the  males  under  1 6  and  67  per 
cent  of  the  males  16  and  over  who  failed,  in  varying  degree  and  for 
various  reasons,  to  work  the  full  week  of  the  factories  concerned  and 
thus  did  not  derive  the  full  benefit  of  their  wage  rates,  whether  time 
or  piece. 

CLASSIFIED  ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINOS. 

The  full  effect  of  lost  time  during  a  typical  week  upon  the  earnings 
of  furnace-room  boys  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  This  table 
classifies  all  the  persons  concerned  according  to  their  actual  earnings 
during  the  selected  week,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  wage  table 
classified  them  according  to  their  full  or  maximum  earnings.  Those 
persons  who  did  work  full  time  occupy,  of  course,  the  same  position 
in  the  present  table  as  they  did  in  the  table  showing  full-time  weekly 
earnings  (p.  126).  The  others  fall  into  lower  earnings  groups,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  in  which  they  fell  short  of  full-time  work. 

CLASSIFIED  ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  BOYS'  OCCUPATIONS  IN 

THE  FURNACE  ROOM. 


Males  under  16 
yean. 

Males  16  yean  and 
over. 

Females 
and 

16  yean 
over. 

Actual  weekly  eamlngii. 

Number 

of  per- 

■ons. 

Peroent. 

Number 

of  pei^ 

sons. 

Percent. 

Number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Percent. 

Under  12 

265 

351 

555 

949 

830 

570 

62 

22 

10 

1 

7.3 

9.7 

15.4 

26.2 

23.0 

15.8 

L7 

.6 

.3 

(ft) 

389 

421 

777 

1,205 

1,753 

2,048 

1,230 

361 

392 

152 

32 

2 

4.4 

4.8 

8.8 

14.6 

19.8 

23.1 

13.9 

4.1 

4.4 

1.7 

.4 

(ft) 

2 
1 
2 
20 
a39 
3 

$.0 

12  to  12.99 

1.6 

S3  to  13.99 

3.0 

14  to  $4.99 

20.8 

$5  to  $5.99 

58.3 

S6  to  Sr).99 

4.$ 

t7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $1 1 .99 

$12  to  $13.99 

$14  and  over, ..,..,  r  ...., 

• 

Total 

3,615 

100.0 

8,852 

100.0 

a  67 

100.0 

a  Including  1  female  under  10  years  of  age. 


ft  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


The  items  of  this  table  show  the  actual  situation  among  the  furnace- 
room  boys  as  it  existed  in  a  representative  pay  period  at  the  time  of 
this  investigation.  On  the  basis  of  these  actual  earnings,  265  of  the 
boys  under  16  fall  into  the  **  under  $2"  per  week  class  as  contrasted 
with  the  35  who  worked  for  a  wage  of  under  $2;  only  33  actually 
earned  $8  or  over,  as  compared  with  85  whose  rate  was  that  much; 
and  the  median  earnings  drop  down  well  below  $5  a  week.  For  males 
over  16  the  changes  are  in  approximately  the  same  proportion. 

Comparison  in  regard  to  actual  and  full-time  weekly  earnings  is 
made  easier  by  means  of  the  next  table,  which  presents  the  facts  of 
the  first  two  tables  in  parallel  columns  and  adds  corresponding  col- 
umns showing  the  cumulative  percentages  of  the  figures  to  be 
compared. 
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COMPARISON  OF  CLASSIFIED  ACTUAL  AND    FULL-TIMS  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF 
EMPLOYEES  IN  BOYS'  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  FURNACE  ROOM. 


Males  under  16  yean. 

Males  16  yean  and  oyer. 

Nomber. 

ComnlatiTe  per- 
centace.(«) 

Number. 

CumulatlTe  pei^ 
oentage.((i) 

Actual 
eaminga. 

FnU 
eamingiB. 

Actual 
earning*. 

Full 
eaminp. 

Actual 
earnings. 

FuU 
earnings. 

Actual 
eaminp. 

FuU 
eaminfk 

Under  82 

266 

361 
656 

949 

830 

570 

62 

22 

10 

1 

7.8 
17.0 
82.4 
68.7 
81.6 
97.4 
99.1 
99.7 
100.0 

889 

421 

777 

1,296 

1,758 

2,048 

1,230 

361 

392 

162 

32 

2 

4.4 

9.2 
17.9 
82.6 
62.4 
75.6 
89.4 
92.3 
97.9 
99.6 
100.0 

82  to  82.99 

86 

348 

1,081 

963 

1,013 

90 

61 

16 

8 

1.0 
10.6 
40.6 
67.1 
96.2 
97.6 
99.3 
99.8 
100.0 

4 

142 

717 

1,622 

8,361 

1,719 

731 

435 

196 

29 

6 

^>... 

88  to  83.99 

S4to84J9 

9.7 

86  to  86.99 

26.7 

86  to  86.99 

64.8 

87to7.99 

84.2 

88  to  88.99 

92.6 

80  to  80.99 

97.4 

810  to  811.99 

99.6 

812  to  813.99 

99.9 

814  tod  over 

100.0 

Total 

3,615 

8,616 

8,852 

8,882 

•  Per  cent  earning  no  more  than  upper  amount  of  spedfled  group, 
k  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  financial  rewards  of  boys'  work  in  the  furnace  room  have  been 
presented  in  absolute  amounts  and  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  the 
preceding  section.  Considerable  variations  were  there  indicated  to 
exist  not  only  in  the  actual  earnings  of  boys  but  in  their  full  weekly 
earnings.  The  causes,  both  actual  and  possible,  of  these  variations 
wiU  now  be  examined.  Attention,  however,  will  be  limited  to  varia- 
tions in  full  earnings  or,  what  is  almost  an  equivalent,  wage  rates,  this 
analysis  being  primarily  a  comparative  one  and  full  earnings  or  wage 
rates  offering  a  more  secure  basis  for  comparison  than  do  actual 
earnings. 

Among  furnace -room  boys  age  is  decidedly  the  most  important 
single  factor  influencing  variations  in  the  wage  rate.  Next  in  impor- 
tance is  that  of  factory  location.  Other  factors,  such  as  race,  occupa- 
tion, character  of  product,  and  even  individual  efficiency  are  of  minor 
significance. 

EARNINGS,  BY  OCCUPATION. 

The  usual  glass  manufacturer  in  hiring  for  ''boys' "  occupations  in 
his  furnace  room  considers,  first,  the  age  of  the  applicant,  grouping 
him  roughly  as  child,  youth,  or  adult,  and  paying  him  according  to  the 
local  conditions  affecting  wages  for  persons  of  the  group  into  which  the 
boy  falls.  Sometimes  such  conditions  may  be  extremely  local,  and 
thus  may  arise  different  wage  levels  in  factories  not  far  apart.  Some- 
times, too,  the  mere  whim  or  custom  of  the  employer  may  result  in  a 
somewhat  higher  scale  being  paid  in  his  factory  than  in  an  imme- 
diately adjacent  factory. 

4M60*— 8.  Doc.  646,  €1-2,  to!  8 9 
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influence  wages  to  any  considerable  extent.  This  is  indicated  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows,  for  all  factories  scheduled,  the  average 
hourly  earnings  in  each  of  the  boys'  occupations.  The  data  for  the 
bottle-jar  branch  of  the  industry  are  necessarily  kept  separate  from 
those  for  the  tableware-shade  branch  because  of  the  lack  of  identity 
in  occupations. 

AVERAOB  HOURLY  BARNmOS  IN  BOYS'  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  FURNACE  ROOM. 

BfALBS  UNDBB  16  TBABS. 


Bottles  and  Jars. 


Oocupatkm. 


Mold  boy 

Snapplng-up 

Carrylng-in 

Cleaning-ofl 

Machine  boy 

Automatic-machine  tender. . . . 
MlBoellaneous 

Total 

Mold  boy 

8napping-up 

Carrying-in 

Cleaninff-off 

Machine  boy 

Aatomatlc-madiine  tender.... 
Mboellaneous. 

Total 


Number 

of 
persons. 


088 
617 
143 

74 
1 

SS 


2,31« 


Averase 

waceper 

hour. 


10.112 
.106 
.102 
.106 
.123 
.273 
.074 


.107 


Tableware  and  shades. 


Oooapatlon. 


Mold  boy 

Stlcldng-up.... 
Carrying-m.... 
Cleanlng-off.... 
Crackixig^ff... 
Carrying-OTer.. 

Crimping 

Machine  boy.., 
Miscellaneous.. 


Total. 


Number 

of 
persons. 


82 

266 

478 

138 

97 

00 

61 

68 

41 


1,300 


Averaga 

wage  per 

hour. 


10.119 
.121 
.102 
.124 
.107 
.099 
.133 
.130 
.101 


.112 


MALES  16  TEARS  AND  OYBB. 


1,696 

80.135 

1,866 

.131 

1,850 

.140 

636 

.134 

472 

.145 

142 

.210 

26 

.138 

#6,686 

.138 

Mold  boy 

Sticking-up... 
Carry  ing-ln... 
Cleai)ing«ofT... 
Cracklng-o(T.. 
Carrying-over. 

Crimping 

Macliine  boy.. 
Miscellaneous. 

Total... 


102 

80.130 

686 

.136 

510 

.121 

302 

.130 

227 

.120 

83 

.126 

131 

.143 

115 

.135 

150 

.134 

.131 


Among  boys  under  16,  the  only  marked  variations  are  for  automatic- 
machine  tending  and  for  the  group  of  miscellaneous  occupations  in 
the  bottle-jar  branch  of  the  industry.  The  extraordinarily  high  rate 
for  the  first  is  accounted  for  by  the  fewness  of  the  persons  engaged 
therein,  by  the  novelty  of  the  work,  and  by  short  hours,  which  result 
in  a  high  hourly  rate.  The  low  rate  of  pay  for  the  few  boys  in  miscel- 
laneous occupations  is  accounted  for,  in  turn,  by  the  fact  that  it 
includes  a  few  water  boys  and  casual  workers.  Crimping  exhibits  a 
slightly  higher  rate  than  the  other  tableware-shade  occupations,  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  crimping  is  limited  to  a  few  hand  lamp-chimney 
factories  where  the  wage  levels  are  somewhat  high.  Machine  tending, 
for  the  reasons  given  in  a  preceding  parao:raph,  is  indicated  as  being  the 
best  paid  of  the  familiar  boys'  occupations;  the  others,  indeed,  show 
extremely  little  variation  from  an  average  of  approximately  10) 
cents  an  hour. 
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advantage  of  by  some  glass  factories,  which  deliberately  seek  loca- 
tions in  which  the  prevailing  industries  employ  the  men,  but  leave  a 
surplus  of  boys  for  the  glass  factory.  Thus  an  important  tableware 
factory  has  located  itself  in  a  coke  section,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
obtain  cheaply  the  services  of  children,  and  in  this  case  of  women — 
persons  whom  the  coke  industry  does  not  demand.  In  a  community 
such  as  this  the  ^!Lo;es  of  furnace-room  boys  may  remain  at  a  much 
lower  level  than  that  of  a  near-by  community  where  boy  labor  is 
scarce. 

The  development  of  the  interurban  and  rural  electric  transit  system 
has  had  some  effect  in  leveling  wages  over  larger  territories.  In  some 
places  it  was  found  that  boys  from  farms  worked  at  factories  10  and 
even  20  miles  distant  from  tiieir  homes.  But  there  is  a  definite  limit 
thus  separating  workshop  from  home,  even  when  cheap  transit  facili- 
ties are  available,  and  in  most  of  the  glass  manufacturing  com- 
munities such  facilities  are  still  absent. 

Examples  of  this  immobility  of  boy  labor  are  common.  One  is 
that  of  two  factories  near  Pittsburg  and  less  than  6  miles  apart,  in 
one  of  which  the  usual  wage  for  boys  under  16  is  95  cents  per  day  and 
in  the  other  75  cents.  A'second  example  is  that  of  two  West  Virginia 
factories,  within  5  miles  of  each  other,  in  one  of  which  the  usual  wage 
of  furnace-room  boys  is  20  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  other.  A  third 
example  is  found  in  two  Pennsylvania  factories  under  the  same 
management  and  less  than  an  hour's  journey  apart,  in  one  of  which 
the  scale  of  boys'  wages  was  almost  25  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
other.  Such  instances  could  be  greatly  multiplied.  For  present 
purp>oses  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  they  are  not  only  numerous, 
but  also  that  they  are  not  limited  to  particular  States  or  even  to 
particular  sections  of  the  country. 

Besides  this  frequent  variation  in  wage  from  factory  to  factory,  due 
chiefly  to  the  local  immobility  of  the  labor  force,  there  is  a  certain 
variation  between  larger  areas,  due  to  broad  differences  in  labor  con- 
ditions. The  wage  level  for  furnace-room  boys,  for  instance,  is 
somewhat  lower  in  New  Jersey  than  it  is  in  the  Ohio  River  glass  dis- 
trict and  lower  in  this  district  than  it  is  in  the  recently  developed 
glass  r^on  of  Kansas.  Sometimes  such  differences  are  more  or  less 
coincident  with  state  lines,  as  in  the  mentioned  instances  of  New 
Jersey  and  Kansas.  At  times,  however,  a  glass  district  includes  more 
than  one  State.  The  most  important  of  these,  the  so-called  ''Pitts- 
burg and  Ohio  River  district,"  although  not  of  large  territorial 
extent,  reaches  into  three  States — Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West 
Virginia.  In  such  a  case  as  this  state  lines  do  not  form  satisfactory 
bases  of  wage  comparison.*  They  suffice,  however,  to  bring  out 
Asrtain  of  the  more  significant  points,  and  for  this  purpose  the  follow- 
!•  is  offered.    This  table  shows  the  average  hourly  earnings 
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for  wage  to  increase  with  age,  and,  within  certain  limits,  this  is  tme 
for  all  ages  up  to  complete  manhood.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the 
older  the  furnace-room  boy  the  higher  his  wage.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily true,  as  has  been  previously  suggested,  of  a  particular  factory 
or  even  of  a  small  community.  In  any  one  factory  there  are  seldom 
more  than  three  stages  of  progression.  The  child  is  paid  a  certain 
wage  largely  because  he  is  a  child;  the  well-grown  boy  or  youth,  say 
of  the  ages  extending  from  16  to  19  or  even  to  20,  is  paid  a  somewhat 
higher  wage,  and  a  grown  man  is  offered  still  more.  Moreover,  as 
the  wage  standards  may  vary  from  factory  to  factory,  and  much  more 
from  community  to  community,  there  need  not  be  any  uniformity  of 
wage  for  persons  of  the  same  age,  either  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  or 
even  for  single  States.  The  highest  wage,  paid  to  men  only,  in  one 
factory  or  community  may  be  the  usual  wage  of  youths  or  even  chil- 
dren in  another  factory  or  community.  Thus,  for  the  industry  as  a 
unit,  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  wages  paid  to  furnace-room 
boys  of  even  precisely  the  same  age.  But  the  uniformities  of  age  are 
more  marked,  on  the  whole,  than  are  the  dissimilarities  of  locaUty,  so 
that  when  comparison  is  made  of  furnace-room  boys  over  a  large 
territory  the  tendency  of  wage  to  increase  with  age  becomes  a  clearly 
marked  fact.  Tliis  is  made  evident  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  for  the  boys  of  each  age,  first,  the  numbers  receiving  specified 
amounts  as  full  weekly  earnings,  and,  second,  in  order  to  render 
comparison  more  easy,  the  percentage  importance  of  these  numbers. 

CLASSIFIED    FULL-TIME   WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF   EMPLOYEES  IN  BOYS'  OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN  THE  FURNACE  ROOM,  BY  AGE. 


Age. 

Total 
n  iin- 
ber  of 
em- 
ployees. 

Number  of  employees  with  full-time 
weekly  earnings  of— 

Per  c«nt  of  employees  with  full- 
time  weekly  earnings  as  much 
or  more  tlian— 

t2to 
13.99. 

$4  to 
$5.99. 

16  to 
17.99. 

$8  to 
19.99. 

SlOand 
over. 

t4. 

S6. 

18. 

iia 

Under  12  years 

12  yectrs 

33 

58 

171 

1.478 

1,875 

2,362 

1.787 

1.426 

840 

597 

337 

234 

143 

111 

4(33 

153 

loo 

244 

9 

17 

47 

184 

126 

89 

25 

16 

5 

7 

1 

2 

1 

22 

29 

91 

877 

1,025 

946 

550 

336 

150 

92 

47 

28 

10 

10 

27 

11 

11 

21 

2 

12 

30 

393 

666 

1,175 

1,048 

879 

554 

375 

214 

136 

73 

60 

247 

78 

77 

154 

72.7 

70.7 

72.5 

87.6 

93.3 

96.2 

98.6 

98.9 

99.4 

98.8 

99.7 

99.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.6 

6.1 
20.3 
19.3 
28.2 
38.6 
56.2 
67.8 
75.3 
81.5 
83.4 
85.8 
87.2 
93.0 
91.0 
94.2 
92.8 
92.9 

91.0 

13  years 

3 

21 

53 

135 

144 

157 

102 

109 

61 

51 

49 

36 

152 

55 

64 

51 

3* 

5 

17 

20 

38 

29 

14 

14 

17 

11 

5 

37 

9 

B 

17 

L8 

L6 

3.1 

6.4 

9.2 

13.7 

15.6 

20.6 

22.3 

29.1 

42.0 

36.9 

40.8 

41.8 

43.2 

27.9 

14  years 

0.2 

15  years 

.3 

16  years 

.7 

17  years 

LI 

18  years 

2.6 

19  years 

3.5 

20  years 

2.3 

21  years 

4.1 

22  years 

7.3 

23  years 

7.7 

24  years 

4.5 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over.. 

8.0 
5.9 
L9 

7.0 

Total 

12,467 

529 

4,283 

6,173 

1,243 

239 

95.8 

61.4 

11.9 

1.9 
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The  fact  of  wage  increasing  by  age  is  true  not  only  for  furnace-room 
boys  as  a  whole,  as  is  indicated  in  the  preceding  table,  but  is  also  true 
for  each  branch  of  the  industry,  for  each  geographical  division,  for 
each  occupation,  and  for  boys  of  each  race  and  nativity.  These 
several  points  need  not  be  developed  in  detail.  Their  truth  may  be 
verified  by  reference  to  Tables  IX  and  X,  which  classify  the  wage 
data  on  these  several  points  by  three  broad  age  divisions,  under 
16  years,  16  to  20,  inclusive,  and  21  and  over.  The  fact  that  in  every 
case  each  of  these  older  groups  receives  a  higher  hourly  wage  than 
that  of  the  preceding  group  will  indicate  sufficiently  clear  the  ten- 
dency referred  to  above. 

METHODS  AND  FREQUENCY  OF  WAGE  PAYMENTS. 
FREQUENCY  OF  WAGE  PAYMENTS. 

In  81  of  the  169  furnace  rooms  investigated  payment  of  wages 
was  made  every  week;  in  87  biweekly  or  semimonthly,  and  in  1 
monthly.  Usually  the  money  due  was  paid  directly  to  the  boy, 
whatever  his  age.  All  factories  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to 
pay  the  wages  of  younger  boys  to  the  parents  or  guardians  on  demand, 
but  it  appeared  that  such  demand  was  rarely  made.  No  complaint 
was  anywhere  heard  that  wages  were  not  paid  promptly;  and  except- 
ing the  few  instances  later  described,  where  a  percentage  of  the  wage 
was  retained  for  a  period  in  order  to  increase  regularity  of  work,  no 
instance  was  found  of  any  unexplained  deductions  from  wages. 

TIME  AND  PDECE  EATE8. 

The  time  wage  for  f umace-room  boys  is  traditional  in  the  industry, 
and  is  almost  universal,  only  5  of  the  169  furnace  rooms  investigated 
using  the  piece-rate  system  in  boys'  work.  These  five  expressed 
themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  piece  system,  but  there  was  little 
indication  of  its  extending  itself.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  the 
character  of  the  boys'  work  lends  itself  so  readily  to  the  use  of  the 
time  wage  that  there  is  little  inducement  to  employ  the  piece  rate. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  handmade  ware.  The  boys 
are,  strictly  speaking,  the  men's  helpers,  and  team  or  shop  work  is 
universal.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
shop  is  more  or  less  strictly  limited,  the  members  must  work  with 
uniform  rapidity.  One  slow  member,  whether  a  man  or  a  boy,  will 
retard  a  whole  shop.  The  men  as  well  as  the  boys  differ  in  their 
possible  speed  of  working,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  foreman  to  so 
arrange  the  working  force  that  the  members  of  each  shop  shall  be 
of  approximately  the  same  working  speed.  In  every  factory,  there- 
fore, there  are  some  shops  which  are  habitually  less  productive)  than 
others. 
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PREMIUMS  FOB  SPEED  AND  OAREPULNESS. 

Usually  the  pressure  of  the  skilled  men  can  be  depended  upon  to 
extract  tJtie  necessary  speed  and  care  from  a  boy,  but  sometimes  extra 
payments  are  made  for  the  boys  in  the  fast  shops  in  order  to  keep 
them  better  satisfied  as  weU  as  more  active  at  their  work.  The 
necessity  for  such  extra  payment  depends  upon  the  community  and 
the  factory.  If  boys  are  plentiful,  extra  inducements  need  not  be 
offered;  but  if  labor  is  scarce  a  boy  may  very  well  object  to  working 
in  an  extremely  fast  shop  without  some  extra  compensation.  In  a 
few  cases  of  this  kind  the  employer  pays  a  bonus  to  the  boy  thus 
speeded,  but  more  frequently  it  is  the  blowers  themselves  who  pay 
such  a  bonus.  If,  for  instance,  three  exceptionally  fast  blowers  are 
brought  together  in  one  shop,  they  may  be  able  to  turn  out  a  daily 
product  far  in  excess  of  the  average,  and  it  may  be  that  they  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  solely  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
boys  ^f  sufficient  speed  to  keep  up  with  their  work.  In  such  case 
they  may  very  well  be  willing  to  pay  an  extra  50  cents  or  so  per 
day  in  order  to  secure  the  best  boys. 

That  the  difference  between  a  fast  and  a, slow  shop  may  be  con- 
siderable enough  to  warrant  such  a  procedure  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing output  figures  of  nine  shops  in  a  western  factory.  The  separate 
entries  are  for  days,  the  article  beer  bottles,  the  quantities  dozens: 

COMPARISON  OP  DAILY  OUTPUT  IN  FAST   SHOPS  AND  IN  ORDINARY  SHOPS. 


Fast  shops. 


Shop  No.  1 

Shop  No.  2 

Shop  No.  3 

Shop  No.  4 

Shop  No.  5 

Daily  average,  fast  shops 


Daily  output  of— 


Pint 

Quart 

bottles 

bottles 

(dozen). 

(dozen). 

275 

261 

279 

263 

285 

267 

304 

266 

298 

248 

288 


261 


Ordinary  shops. 


Shop  No.  6 

Shop  No.  7 

Shop  No.  8 

Shop  No.  9 

Daily  average,  ordinary 
shops. 


Daily  output  of— 


Pint 

Quart 

bottles 

bottles 

(dozen). 

(dozen). 

239 

220 

244 

215 

237 

213 

234 

210 

239 


215 


In  the  faster  of  these  shops  the  blowers  were  paying  each  boy  a 
bonus  of  50  cents  per  day. 

Again,  premiums  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  paid  to  machine 
boys  in  order  to  stimulate  their  speed  and  care.  Usually  this  pre- 
mium takes  the  form  of  a  flat  or  progressive  bonus  for  all  production 
above  a  certain  amount.  Thus,  to  cite  one  of  the  few  examples  of 
this  variety  of  bonus:  An  arbitrary  standard  is  established,  purposely 
low  in  order  that  it  may  always  be  exceeded;  a  premium  of  5  cents 
is  paid  for  the  first  20  dozen  in  excess  of  this  standard,  10  cents  for  the 
second  20  dozen,  15  cents  for  the  third  20  dozen,  and  20  cents  for 
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the  fourth  20  dozen.  Occasionally  also  the  boys  receive  a  premium 
when  the  earnings  of  the  skilled  men  are  beyond  a  certain  figure. 
In  one  establishment,  for  instance,  the  boys  get  25  per  cent  of  any 
money  earned  by  the  blower  in  excess  of  $44  in  two  weeks. 

A  particularly  unjust  arrangement  exists  in  one  factory,  where, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  scale,  the  blowers  are  paid  premiums  for 
large  output.  This  stimulates  the  blower  to  excessive  speed,  even 
to  working  overtime  (it  is  a  nonunion  plant),  but  the  boys  received 
no  additional  pay  for  this  additional  speed  or  even  for  the  additional 
time. 

For  the  whole  industry,  however,  the  use  of  premiums  to  increase 
speed  or  to  compensate  for  speed  is  rare,  the  number  of  factories 
so  concerned  being  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  second  use 
of  premiums,  however,  that  for  increasing  the  regularity  of  work,  is  so 
common  as  to  be  almost  a  trade  practice. 

PREMIUMS   FOB  REGULARITY   OF   WORK. 

The  great  labor  difficulty  experienced  by  the  average  manager  or 
foreman  is  that  of  securing  a  force  of  shop  boys  whose  regularity  of 
attendance  can  be  reasonably  assured.  This  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance because  of  the  existing  dependence  of  the  skilled  men  on  a  full 
complement  of  boy  help.  The  boys,  however,  particularly  the 
younger  ones,  often  display  considerable  irregularity.  This  irregu- 
larity takes  three  chief  forms:  (1)  Avoidance  of  night  work;  (2) 
general  unsteadiness,  i.  e.,  coming  late,  leaving  early,  and  entire 
absence  without  warning;  (3)  leaving  the  glass  factory  when  the 
warm  weather  begins.  It  is  to  prevent  these  several  things  that 
many  employers  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  offer  their  boys 
special  inducements  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Night  work,  at  least  regular  night  work,  is  almost  universally 
unpopular,  and  among  the  older  as  well  as  among  the  younger  boys. 
There  are  very  few  factories  in  which  unexplained  absences  are  not 
greater  on  the  night  shift  than  on  the  day  shift.  A  majority  of  the  fac- 
tories evidence  this  by  paying  for  night  work  at  a  higher  riute  than  for  day 
work.  Among  factories  w^orking  only  five  nights  a  week  it  is  almost 
a  general  custom  to  pay  the  same  for  five  nights  as  is  paid  for  six  days. 
This  extra  payment  is  usually  made  contingent  on  five  full  nights 
being  worked,  so  that  no  benefit  is  derived  by  a  boy  who  fails  to 
be  present  even  for  one  night.  Another  plan  is  to  pay  a  higher 
flat  rate  for  night  work,  without  making  it  contingent  on  a  full  week's 
work.  Thus  one  factory  offers  $1.25  for  niglit  work  as  against  $1 
for  day  w^ork,  and  another  pays  25  per  cent  higher  wages  at  night 
than  in  the  day.  In  one  factory  where  a  modified  piece-rate  system 
is  in  use  among  the  boys,  the  difference  in  favor  of  night  work  ia 
even  more  marked  than  in  the  preceding  examples. 
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The  customary  trouble  whioh  glass  manufacturers  experience  in 
keeping  the  boys  in  their  places  in  warm  weather  is  now  being  expe- 
riencea  in  most  of  the  factories  where  boys  are  employed.  At  one 
New  Jersey  factory  the  company  has  been  annoyed  considerably  for 
the  past  ten  days  by  this  nuisance.  In  order  to  keep  the  boys  in 
their  places  the  company  has  agreed  to  give  each  one  who  will  con- 
tinue to  work  to  the  end  of  the  fire  without  a  day's  loss  a  free  trip  to 
the  seashore. 

And  later: 

The  promise  of  the  company  to  give  each  tending  boy  who  did  not 
miss  a  day  after  the  hot  season  set  in  a  free  trip  to  Atlantic  City  was 
made  good  last  week.  One  hundred  and  thirty  tending  boys  enjoyed 
a  trip  to  the  seashore  at  the  firm's  expense. 

Another,  but  rather  uncommon,  method  of  holding  the  boy  through 
the  ''fire"  is  to  keep  back  a  portion  of  his  regular  wage,  and  to  return 
the  accumulated  sum  only  on  condition  that  the  full  year  is  com- 
pleted. Thus,  one  factory  holds  back  4  cents  a  day  on  each  boy's 
pay,  and  another  retains  10  cents  a  week.  Whatever  the  exact 
form,  however,  the  method  is  subject  to  abuse.  The  quoted  wage 
for  which  .the  boy  is  hired  is  usually  the  full  amount  including  the 
portion  retained,  and  while  this  may  be  explained  to  the  boy,  there 
result  cases  of  misunderstanding  and  even  injustice. 

Occasionally  the  fining  system  has  been  tried  in  place  of  the  pre- 
mium in  order  to  secure  regularity  of  work,  but  usually  with  much 
less  success.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation  the  fine  was  so  em- 
ployed in  only  four  of  the  factories  scheduled,  whereas  some  form  of 
premium  was  in  almost  general  use.  Other  forms  of  fines,  such  as 
for  unruly  conduct,  were  found  to  be  extremely  rare,  and  those 
imposed  for  actual  damage  to  property  were  nowhere  found  to  be 
excessive. 
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CHAPTER    VL 

IKPOBTAVCE  OF  BOT  LABOB  DT  THE  IBDUSTBT  ABD  BKFLOT- 

MBBT  OF  SXTBSTITUTBS  FOB  BOT  LABOB. 

DBCRBASING  DfPORTAlf CB  OF  BOT  LABOR. 

In  connection  with  the  glass  industiy,  to  a  greater  extent  than  with 
any  other,  the  claim  has  been  made  that  there  is  certain  work  about 
the  factory  which  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  system  of  produc- 
tion and  which  can  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  young  boys  only. 
One  of  the  clearest  statements  of  this  attitude  is  to  be  found  in  the 
resolution  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  Glass  Bottle  and  Vial  Manu- 
facturer's Association  at  the  preliminary  wage  conference  between  rep- 
resentatives of  that  association  and  the  executive  board  of  the  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  held  in  May,  1908.  This  resolution  reads 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  successful  operation  of  a  glass  factory  is  dependent 
on  a  sufficient  supply  of  minor  labor;  and 

Whereas  the  glass  manufacturers  have  spent  much  time  and  money 
in  the  different  States  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  laws  that  will 
unnecessarily  restrict  the  employment  of  minors; 

Therefore  we  request  that  the  different  jglass  workers'  associations 
use  their  influence  with  affiliated  associations  to  create  a  sentiment 
on  the  subject  that  will  be  fair  alike  to  all  the  interests  involved. 

As  this  resolution  and  other  similar  statements  have  been  made 
chiefly  in  opposition  to  the  attempts  to  raise  the  age  at  which  children 
may  be  legally  employed  to  14  years,  it  is  clear  that  by  "  minor  labor" 
and  similar  expressions  boys  under  the  age  of  14  years  were  intended. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  basis  for  a  study  of  the  force  which  is  being  utilized 
in  boys'  occupations  in  glass  factories,  it  is  best  in  every  way  to  accept 
the  term  ''minor  help"  as  inclusive  of  all  males  under  16,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  to  consider  the  reality  and  extent  of  the  dei>endence 
of  the  glass  industry  on  the  assistance  of  such  ''minor  help." 

Historically  there  was  probably  a  time  when  the  so-called  "  boys' 
occupations"  of  the  glass  factory  were  very  largely  filled  by  young 
boys,  either  actually  under  16  years  or,  at  most,  barely  of  that  age. 
Even  at  such  a  time,  however,  there  must  have  been  employed  at 
such  work  a  number  of  youths  over  16  years  who  were  still  working 
in  boys'  occupations  while  awaiting  their  apprenticeship,  as  well  as  a 
smaller  number  of  adults  who,  because  of  physical  inability  or  other 
deterring  reason,  had  failed  to  acquire  the  trade  and  had  continued, 
therefore,  to  do  boys'  work  for  want  of  other  and  better  employment. 

49i50''— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  3 10  146 
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ItALS  EMPLOYEES  IN  B0T8'  OCCUPATIONS  IN  1880,  CLASSIFIED   BT  OCCUPATION 

AND  AGE— Concluded. 

FLOrr  GLASSWARE  BRANCH. 


Number. 

Percent. 

OoeafMtkm. 

16  Tears 
anaover. 

Under 
16  years. 

Total. 

16  vears 
anaover. 

Under 
16  years. 

TotaL 

Ounr-ln  boy. 

156 
102 
132 
338 

762 
414 
285 
543 

018 
606 
417 
881 

17.0 
31.7 
31.7 
38.4 

83.0 
68.3 
68.3 
61.6 

loao 

dean-off  boy . . ,  - , 

100.0 

lloklboj..'. 

100.0 

StIck-up'boT 

100.0 

w«n*B    mmgr    "^'f  .............................. 

Total 

818 

2,004 

2,822 

29.0 

71.0 

100.0 

GREEN  GI«ASS  BRANCH. 

Cvry'in  boy  ••..■.............•..••.•..... 

182 
150 
121 

301 
26 
20 

483 
176 
150 

37.7 
85.2 
80.6 

62.3 

14.8 
10.4 

100.0 

Lay-up  boy 

100.0 

Snek-OD  boy 

r 

loao 

uftwi  -|-»«f»   w^  ............ 

Total 

453 

356 

800 

56.0 

44.0 

100.0 

In  1880,  therefore,  almost  one- third  (29  per  cent)  of  all  the  males 
in  the  industry  were  imder  16  years  of  age,  and  almost  two- thirds 
(65  per  cent)  of  all  males  in  specific  boys'  occupations  were  imder 
16  years  of  age.  These  proportions  may  be  accepted,  for  the  rea- 
sons giyen,  as  fairly  representatiye  of  the  organization  of  the  glass 
factoiy  when  the  employers  are  unrestricted  in  their  employment  of 
children  by  outside  circumstances  other  than  the  normal  scarcity 
of  such  children. 

Since  1880  many  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
industry.  Machinery  has  rapidly  extended,  new  types  of  equipment 
have  b€«n  introduced,  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  industry 
has  been  greatly  altered.  All  of  these  changes  have  affected  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  the  industry,  and  in  very  much  greater  degree 
such  employment  has  been  affected  by  the  growth  of  child-labor  legis- 
lation. As  a  result  there  has  been  a  regular  and  marked  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  furnace-room  boys  under  16  to  those  of  16  and  over. 
This  is  shown,  as  accurately  as  the  information  permits,  in  the  table 
following,  which  gives  for  each  of  the  years  1880,  1890,  1900,  and 
1905  the  total  number  of  male  employees  in  the  industry,  divided 
between  those  who  are  under  16  years  of  age  and  those  who  are  16 
and  over. 

This  table  is  based  on  census  figures,  but  considerable  interpretation 
of  such  figures  was  necessary  to  bring  them  into  comparable  form.  In 
the  Oensus  of  Manufactures  for  1880  the  number  of  males  under  16 
employed  is  reported  separately,  but  in  the  reports  for  1890,  1900, 
and  1905  the  classification  is  simply  '^children  under  16,"  no  sepa- 
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ration  being  made  betweec  males  and  females.  Therefore,  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  male  children  included  in  the  classification  of 
''children  under  16"  for  1890  and  1900  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
the  figures  of  proportion  between  the  sexes,  as  given  for  these  yean 
in  the  Special  Report  of  the  Census  on  Child  Labor,  1907  (Table  74, 
p.  85).  For  the  year  1905  the  necessary  proportion  has  been  obtained 
by  interpolating  between  the  census  figures  of  1900  and  the  results  of 
the  present  investigation  of  1908. 

In  considering  this  table  it  is  to  be  specificaUy  noted  that  all  the 
male  employees  of  the  industry  are  included  and  not  merely  those 
who  are  in  boys'  occupations. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  HALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER  AND  UNDER 
16  YEARS.  PRESSED  AND  BLOWN  GLASS  AND  BOTTLES  AND  JARS,  1880  TO  UOi. 


Year. 


1880(a) 
1890(fr). 
1900(c). 
1906  (K). 


Nmnber 

ofes- 

tftblisb- 

ments. 


147 
194 
231 
261 


Male  emplojreei. 


Nninber. 


l«and 
over. 


13,201 
24,431 
30,372 
39,348 


Under  16. 


5,898 
6.315 
6,317 
5,667 


Percent. 


16  and 
over. 


71.0 
79.5 
82.8 
87.4 


Under  14 


20.0 
20.6 
17.2 
12.6 


•  Tenth  Census,  Manofactares,  1880,  Special  Report  on  Glass,  p.  12,  Tables  III  and  IV. 
ft  Eleventh  Census,  Manufactures,  1890,  Special  Report  on  Glass,  pp.  332-337,  Tables  5  and  6* 
c  Twelfth  Onsus,  Manufactures,  1900,  Special  Report  on  Glass,  p.  968,  Table  8. 
tf  Census  Bulletin  No.  62  (1905),  Glass  and  Clay  Products,  p.  20,  Table  5. 

The  decrease  in  the  importance  of  the  labor  of  young  boys  during  the 
period  of  twenty-five  years  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  extremely  great. 
Not  only  was  the  proportion  of  males  under  16  of  all  males  in  the 
industry  only  12.6  per  cent  in  1905  as  compared  with  29.0  per  cent  in 
1880,  but  the  actual  number  of  such  persons  had  remained  practically 
stationary  during  the  period  while  the  number  of  males  of  16  and 
over  had  increased  almost  200  per  cent. 

This  fact  of  the  decreasing  importance  of  children  in  the  furnace 
room  may  be  shown  in  a  second  and  better  manner.  The  preceding 
table  shows  the  fact  of  decrease  according  to  the  usual  method,  but 
that  method  suffers  from  certain  defects.  In  the  first  place,  the  boys 
in  the  industry  are  employed,  as  has  been  previously  shown,  almost 
entirely  as  helpers  to  the  skilled  men  in  the  furnace  room;  and  it  is 
consequently  illogical  to  relate  the  number  of  them  to  the  total 
number  of  men  employed,  including  not  only  the  skilled  workmen, 
but  also  the  packers,  decorators,  and  general  yard  laborers,  with 
whom  the  boys  have  absolutely  no  connection.  Furthermore,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  imagine  a  situation  where  the  introduction  of 
machinery  might  tend  to  eliminate  the  man  more  rapidly  than  the 
boy,  the  final  result  being  that  the  proportion  of  boys  to  men  would 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED  AGS  OBOUPi^ 

BRANCH  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  STATE,  1908. 

BOTTLBS-JAR  B&AICCB. 


State. 

Under  16  yean. 

16  to  20  yean. 

21  yean  and  ovw. 

Number. 

Peroent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Nmnber. 

Parewt 

New  York 

20 

304 

760 

160 

846 

266 

47 

84 

6 

64 

122 

72 

47 

0.4 
28.7 
44.1 
17.0 
20.0 
16.6 
82.2 
17.0 

7.8 
46.7 
48.7 
41.4 
41.2 

221 

on 

841 

036 

966 

768 

84 

117 

63 

68 

130 

07 

60 

71.6 
68.3 
40.6 
67.0 
60.6 
40.0 
67.6 
68.6 
81.8 
44.1 
40.8 
66.7 
61.8 

60 
800 
108 
160 
826 
617 

16 

m 

7 

IS 

18 

6 

8 

10.1 

New  Jersey 

18^0 

P^^ylvAnlft 

6^4 

obio.r 

16^0 

10.6 

niinoif 

88.6 

Wis(xnifrfn 

ia8 

Mtownri 

M.6 

KanBM 

lao 

Wffft  Vlnrtni^       

lai 

M#r7lfai<r. 

6^6 

VirSliila 

S.0 

TWibeseee,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina... 

7.0 

Total 

2,316 

96.0 

6,013 

66.3 

1,678 

17.7 

TABLBWABB-SHADB  BBANCH. 


ManachnmttR 

21 

30 

628 

223 

40 

340 

20.2 
11.8 
61.7 
20.0 
26.4 
52.0 

48 
204 
638 

828 
124 
257 

66.7 
61.8 
44.3 
74.3 
64.2 
40.0 

8 
87 
48 
68 
90 
46 

41 

New  York 

914 

Pf(nn«y\vania 

80.6 

Ohio.. 

6.7 

10.4 

W«it  Vlr^nU 

7.1 

TotaL 

1,300 

36.6 

1,090 

66.0 

967 

7.6 

BOTH  BRANCHES  OF  THB  INDUSTBT. 


ManachoMtti 

21 

68 

304 

1,378 

382 

305 

256 

47 

34 

5 

304 

122 

72 

47 

20.2 
10.6 
23.7 
47.3 
18.6 
21.4 
16.6 
32.2 
17.0 
7.8 
61.8 
43.7 
41.4 
41.2 

48 

426 

971 

1,379 

1,464 

1,110 

768 

84 

117 

£2 

309 

139 

97 

59 

66.7 
66.6 
68.3 
47.3 
71.0 
60.0 
40.9 
67.6 
68.5 
81.3 
40.6 
49.8 
66.7 
61.8 

8 

146 

300 

166 

918 

845 

617 

16 

40 

7 

68 

18 

6 

8 

41 

New  York 

92.0 

New  Jeraey 

18.0 

Pennsylvania 

6.4 

Ohio..' 

10.4 

Indiana... XX  x  . 

18.6 

nUnois 

88w6 

Wisconsin 

10.8 

IflMnnri .              

246 

Kansas 

lao 

West  Virginia..... 

7.6 

MarylanrT. x 

6.6 

Virginia 

9.0 

Teuiessee,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina... 

7.0 

Total 

3,615 

29.0 

7,012 

66.3 

1,840 
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It  thus  appears  that,  considering  the  industry  as  a  whole,  14.7  per 
cent  of  all  the  males  in  boys*  occupations  are  21  years  of  age  or  over. 
It  also  appears  that  this  proportion  is  by  no  means  uniform  among 
the  States  or  between  the  two  branches  of  the  industry;  and  it  may 
be  noted,  furthermore,  that  the  largest  proportion  of  adult  men 
occurs  in  those  States  in  which  the  most  rapid  development  of  the 
industry  has  occurred  and  in  the  bottle-jar  branch. 

Another  point  of  considerable  interest  is  developed  from  this 
table — the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  males  16  to  20  years  of  age 
to  the  total  force  is,  with  few  exceptions,  constantly  above  50  per  cent, 
the  marked  variations  occurring  in  the  percentages  of  those  under 
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The  most  common  form  of  premium  consists  in  the  payment  of  an 
extra  day  or  half  day's  wages  if  no  time  is  lost  during  the  pay-roll 
period.  In  bottle  factories  there  are  during  each  two  weeks'  pay 
period  11  regular  shifts,  6  by  day  and  5  by  night,  and  in  table- 
ware and  shade  factories  there  is  the  same  number  of  shifts,  but 
divided  into  5^  day  and  5^  night  shifts.  To  encourage  steady  work, 
the  method  was  frequently  adopted  of  paying  for  12  shifts  pro- 
vided the  11  full  shifts  were  worked.  This  is  in  part  a  premium  for 
night  work,  but  it  is  more  clearly  a  premium  for  regular  work.  In 
other  cases  the  same  system  was  applied  to  a  much  longer  period, 
one  of  the  most  common  methods  being  to  pay  a  percentage  bonus, 
give  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  picnic  or  a  trip  to  the  seashore  to  such  boys 
as  had  lost  less  than  a  certain  number  of  days,  usually  unspecified, 
during  the  entire  working  season.  In  still  other  cases  a  certain  per- 
centage was  deducted  and  withheld  from  each  period's  earnings,  the 
accumulated  amount  to  revert  to  the  company  in  case  the  boy  quit 
before  the  end  of  the  ''fire."  The  latter  methods  seem  never  to  have 
been  very  successful,  but  the  former  system  of  paying  at  the  end  of 
each  period  a  slight  bonus  for  steady  work  has  been,  and  still  is, 
widely  employed,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  encouraging  regular 
work,  has  been  very  successful. 

The  efforts  to  retain  the  boys  once  obtained  was  also  extended  to 
include  youths  of  16  to  18  or  even  19  and  20  years  of  age.  Formerly 
when  the  supply  of  boys  was  plentiful  little  or  no  effort  was  made  to 
retain  the  youth  after  he  had  passed,  say,  16  years,  although  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  the  age  of 
16  to  20  is  the  one  of  greatest  efficiency.  With  the  decrease  in  the 
available  supply  of  boys,  however,  efforts  were  made  to  retain  the 
older  boys  who  would  otherwise  drop  out  by  such  methods  as  the 
payment  of  higher  wages  or  by  the  granting  of  a  nominal  apprentice- 
ship, and  thus  allowing  the  favored  boy  to  work  at  the  trade  periodi- 
cally, although  for  a  large  part  of  the  time  he  would  be  compelled  to 
work  in  the  boys'  occupations.  This  method  is  now  in  use  in  at 
least  a  half  dozen  large  plants. 

XITHODS  OF  RXCBXrrriNG  B0Y8. 

As  the  supply  of  boys  in  the  particular  community  tends  to 
decrease,  a  most  natural  effort  of  the  manufacturer  desiring  boys  is 
to  seek  to  recruit  this  supply  by  the  importation  of  boys  from  other 
places.  This  subject  is  of  such  very  pertinent  interest  in  the  glass 
industry  that  the  information  regarding  it  will  be  presented  in  con- 
siderable detail. 

The  most  widely  prevalent  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  most  successful  of  these  recruiting  methods  has 
been  the  importation  of  large  families,  containing  one  or  more  boys 
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According  to  the  president  of  the  company,  the  board  arrangement 
is  made  as  an  inducement  to  bring  in  bays  from  the  country  or  from 
other  towns  because  "small  help"  is  scarce.  Ordinarily  the  $4  a 
week  board  money  is  paid  to  the  landlady  of  the  boy  employees,  but 
there  is  a  regulation  sUp  or  form  filled  out  and  signed  by  all  three 
parties  to  the  contract,  and  the  boy,  if  he  brings  this  slip  vnth  him, 
may  draw  the  $4  at  the  office  and  turn  it  over  to  the  landlady  with 
whom  he  boards.  The  sUp  merely  indicates  that  the  signer  is  one  of 
the  company's  boarding-house  keepers  and  is  boarding  blank  number 
of  boys  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  head.  Whoever  presents  this  slip  at  the 
office  may  receive  the  total  amount  of  board  money  it  calls  for.  It 
does  not  amount  to  a  written  agreement,  but  an  oral  agreement  is 
made  with  the  contracting  or  approved  landlady  to  the  effect  that  she  is 
to  furnish  good  board  and  watchful  supervision  at  the  rate  of  $4  a  week 
per  boy,  and  that  to  the  boys  is  reserved  the  privilege  of  moving  or 
changing  to  anyone  of  ten  such  boarding  houses  on  the  company's 
Ust.  For  the  board  boys,  board  at  $4  a  week  is  paid  regularly  even 
when  the  boys  are  temporarily  laid  off  or  there  b  a  shutdown  of  the 
factory. 

The  president  of  this  company  stated  that  the  number  of  their 
board  boys  was  on  the  increase.  The  system  had  begun  four  years 
ago  (1904)  with  25  board  boys  and  in  March,  1908,  this  number  had 
mcreased  to  30.  Most  of  the  board  boys  come  from  other  towns 
where  there  are  no  glass  factories.  A  few  are  from  the  country.  The 
company  is  in  the  habit  of  sending  one  of  its  pressers,  a  man  who  has 

himself  worked  in  that  district,  to ,  Ind.,  to  procure  boys.     It 

was  stated  that  some  boys  were  once  procured  from  the  state  free 
employment  bureau,  Columbus,  Ohio,  ''street  rats,"  who  were  not 
considered  worth  their  keeping  after  being  brought  in.  Sometimes 
the  vice-president  of  the  company  himself  goes  after  such  boys.  The 
Saturday  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  agent  to  the  plant  he  had  brought 
in  11  boys. 

The  boys  thus  boarded  out  by  the  company  were  getting  good 
board,  the  same  as  that  for  which  the  men  pay  $4.50  a  week.  At 
one  of  these  boarding  houses,  a  member  of  the  company  used  to  get 
his  noon-day  luncheon  because  interested  to  see  that  a  good  table 
was  provided.  The  boys,  as  a  rule,  chafe  against  a  strict  landlady 
who  makes  them  stay  in  the  nights  that  they  are  on  day  turn  and 
otherwise  restrains  them,  but  the  company  has  endeavored  to  make 
the  boys  stay  with  such  landladies. 

In  view  of  their  board-boy  system  the  general  attitude  of  this  firm 
toward  their  young  employees  is  interesting.  At  one  time  the  firm 
started  a  night  school  for  their  boys,  paying  a  teacher  $50  a  month 
and  furnishing  books  and  tuition  free.     They  have  attempted  welfare 
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work  among  the  boys,  providing  a  small  clubhouse  or  detached  room 
with  games,  books,  etc.  The  company's  night  school  was  not  a  suc- 
cess and  the  firm  now  cooperates  with  the  local  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  paying  half  the  tuition  fee  for  each  one  of  its  boys  en- 
rolled in  the  association's  evening  classes. 

In  another  Ohio  city  of  over  15,000  population  a  similar  system  of 
boarding  boys  has  been  practiced  for  several  years.  About  1890  the 
manager  of  this  plant  first  obtained  a  few  orphan  boys  for  ordinary 
boys'  work  in  the  factory.  They  did  not  behave  very  well  and  most 
of  them  either  ran  away  or  were  taken  back  by  the  placing  agencies. 
Some  years  later,  and  particularly  from  1899  to  1905,  a  considerable 
number  of  boys  were  obtained  from  a  home  in  New  York.  At  one 
time  the  company  had  50  of  these  boys,  some  30  being  sent  at 
one  time  with  one  of  the  home's  representatives,  who  stayed  in  the 
city  for  a  time  in  order  to  get  the  boys  started  in  properly.  Some  of 
the  boys  were  boarded  in  private  families  but  the  major  portion  were 
housed  and  fed  in  a  frame  house  belonging  to  the  company  and 
situated  across  the  street  from  the  company's  inclosure.  A  married 
couple  lived  in  the  house  and  had  charge  of  the  boys,  taking  care  of 
the  place  and  providing  the  food. 

The  place  seems  to  have  been  kept  fairly  clean,  though  it  was 
undoubtedly  overcrowded.  The  boys  were  credited  on  the  company's 
books  with  their  earnings.  They  were  charged  with  their  board  and 
lodging,  approximately  $3.50  per  week.  Fifty  cents  in  cash  was 
allowed  each  boy  weekly. for  pocket  money,  and  orders  on  the  stores 
in  town  were  given  by  the  superintendent  personally  for  such  articles 
as  the  boys  needed.  The  balance  of  their  earnings  was  kept  for  the 
boys  until  such  times  as  they  left  the  company's  employ. 

Near  the  living  quarters  of  the  boys  a  small  one-room  building 
served  as  a  clubroom  for  the  boys  to  gather  in  after  work  and  even- 
ings. They  seem,  however,  not  to  have  had  any  help  or  guidance  in 
their  social  activities,  and  the  place  served  merely  as  a  loafing  place. 
A  near-by  lot  was  used  as  a  playground,  chiefly  for  baseball  and  foot- 
ball. 

Of  the  orphan  boys  who  were  originally  employed  at  this  plant, 
none  was  under  14,  the  majority  being  15  or  16.  About  ten  out  of 
the  entire  number  remained  in  the  establishment,  there  being  at  the 
time  of  the  agent's  visit  several  who  had  become  blowers  or  gatherers 
or  were  completing  their  api)renticeship. 

In  speaking  of  the  exporimont  the  management  stated  that  the 
long-continued  experiment  of  getting  the  orphan  help  would  never 
have  been  considered  but  for  the  extreme  scarcity  of  boy  help. 
Any  intention  of  trying  to  obtain  cheap  labor  in  this  way  was  dis- 
claimed, and  it  is  likely  that  the  orphan  boys  were  fairly  paid  as 
glasshouse  wages  were  in  that  region.     The  officials  of  the  company 
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were  united  in  the  opiiyon  that  the  experience  thus  far  did  not  war- 
rant its  continuance.  The  superintendent  complained  of  the  absence 
of  home  discipUne  and  stated  that  despite  all  his  good  intentions  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  exercise  proper  individual  supervision. 
Personally  he  complained  of  the  great  amount  of  worry  the  boys 
had  given  him  and  the  annoyance  caused  through  their  constant 
demand  for  merchandise  orders,  which  he  insisted  on  issuing  him- 
self. The  superintendent  concluded  his  account  with  the  statement 
that,  although  he  believed  that  the  orphan  boys  who  had  been  work- 
ing for  him  had  been  well  cared  for  and  very  likely  had  been  better 
off  than  they  would  have  been  in  an  institution  or  in  a  city,  on 
no  account  would  he  resort  to  their  employment  in  the  same  way 
in  the  future.  In  April,  1908,  six  of  the  boys  were  living  in  the 
company's  house.  These  were  all  over  16  years  of  age  and  were 
paid  their  full  wages  in  cash.  The  superintendent  took  an  interest 
m  them,  and  stated  that  he  thought  they  would  all  become  glass 
workers.  From  inquiry  it  appears  that  not  one  of  the  boys  who 
were  boarded  with  families  in  the  town  had  been  adopted  by  a 
family. 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  orphans,  this  firm  has  also  obtained 
a  few  orphans  at  various  times  from  a  home  in  Pittsburg.  Also, 
at  the  time  of  the  failure  of  another  glass  company,  when  a  number 
of  orphans  were  housed  by  it,  this  company  took  these  boys  off  the 
other  company's  hands. 

Two  other  examples  of  the  importation  and  employment  of  orphan 
children  may  be  cited.  In  1900  a  glass  factory  was  opened  in  a 
small  Ohio  town.  Some  boys  were  obtained  from  the  Cleveland 
juvenile  court  under  parole.  These  boys  were  very  unsteady  and 
hard  to  control  and  frequently  ran  away,  leaving  the  factory  short- 
handed.  Since  these  boys  were  finally  disposed  of,  boy  help  has 
been  obtained  from  an  Ohio  orphanage.  The  boys  who  were  thus 
employed  by  the  company  received  only  the  same  wage  as  other 
boys  in  like  occupations  and  paid  their  board  out  of  their  earnings. 

In  a  West  Virguiia  town  of  some  5,000  population  boys  working 
in  the  glass  factory  were  being  boarded  by  one  of  the  foremen  and 
his  wife.  The  house  was  a  frame  structure  of  three  stories  and 
attic,  with  an  outside  wooden  stairway  in  the  back  that  reached 
to  the  tliird  story.  The  house  had  a  bare  aspect  inside  and  out. 
The  bedrooms,  however,  which  were  furnished  with  large  beds  and 
plenty  of  cover,  were  not  uncomfortable.  There  were  two  wash- 
rooms and  closets,  with  modern  flush  plumbing.  The  boys  each 
paid  $3.50  per  week  for  lodging  and  three  meals  a  day,  which  sum 
the  glass  company  guaranteed  out  of  the  boys'  wages,  but  did 
not  share  in  the  profits  or  losses  of  the  boarding  house.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  boys  were  orphans,  but  none  was  under  16  years 
of  age. 
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MEN  AS  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  BOTS. 

In  spite  of  the  large  scale  on  which  the  expedients  described  in 
the  preceding  sections  were  carried  out  the  efforts  to  stock  the  so- 
called  ''boys'  occupations"  completely,  or  almost  completely,  with 
young  boys  have  been  futile.  The  only  conditions  under  which  it 
has  been  possible  to  maintain  the  traditional  proportion  of  50  to  75 
per  cent  of  boys  under  16  as  blowers'  helpers  have  been  in  the  cases 
of  small  plants  situated  in  fairly  large  towns  where  the  normal  supply 
of  boys  is  greater  than  the  demand. 

Also,  apart  from  the  natural  difficulties  of  maintaining  such  sys- 
tems of  importation  jls  those  mentioned,  other  factors  have  combined 
to  make  the  boy  much  less  desirable  for  glass-factory  work  than  in 
former  years.  In  those  States  in  which  night  work  for  boys  under 
16  years  of  age  is  prohibited  and  particularly  in  States  such  as  Illi- 
nois and  New  York,  where  the  legal  working  day  for  the  child  has 
been  limite<l  to  eight  hours,  the  boy,  even  if  legally  employed,  becomes 
a  very  disturbing  factor  owing  to  the  almost  complete  reorganization 
of  the  entire  factory  necessar>^  to  utilize  his  labor;  and,  if  illegally 
employed,  the  factory  inspectors  in  such  States  make  him  an  even 
more  troublesome  factor. 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  these  outside  influences  there  are  three 
factors  within  the  industry  which  have  greatly  contributed  to  lessen- 
ing the  value  of  the  boy;  first,  with  the  increasing  demand  for  his 
services  the  boy  has  learned  to  demand  higher  wages  so  that  the 
difference  between  his  wages  and  those  of  an  adult  or  at  least  those 
of  a  youth  of  17  or  18  years  has  decreased  yotj  rapidly;  second,  the 
increased  use  of  machinery  demands  hirjjjcr  and  stronger  youths  or 
men;  and,  finally,  the  increasing  size  of  the  establishments  and  the 
more  complete  organization  of  the  industry  have  made  it  desir- 
able to  have  a  class  of  employees  who  are  more  regular  in  their  work 
and  more  likely  to  abide  by  their  contracts  than  the  boy,  who  is 
seldom  entirely  dependent  on  his  own  earnings  and  consequently, 
as  far  as  economic  reasons  are  concerned,  is  free  to  come  and  go 
as  he  chooses.  As  a  result  of  all  these  causes,  and  particularly 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  adults  have  been  introduced  into  the 
industry  in  increasingly  large  numbers. 

UTILIZATION  OF  ADULT  IMMIGRANTS. 

By  far  the  most  important  class  of  adidts  thus  introduced  has  been 
the  recent  immigrant  from  southern  or  eastern  Europe — the  Slav, 
the  Italian,  the  Greek,  the  lluniijarian,  etc.  The  number  of  such 
males  of  21  years  and  over,  it  is  true,  is  nuich  smaller  than  that  of 
the  American  whites,  as  will  bo  seen  in  the  two  tables  following; 
but  the  importance  of  the  ro(  ont  immigrant  as  a  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  trade  is  very  much  greater  than  his  mere  number  might 
indicate. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  MALE  EMPLOYEES  OP  CERTAIN  AGE  GROUPS 

AND  RACES  IN  10  ESTABLISHMENTS-Conduded. 
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Although  the  Slav  has  been  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
majority  of  these  recent  immigrants  have  been  either  South  Italians 
(Sicilians  and  Calabrians)  or  Greeks,  either  from  Greece  proper  or 
from  Macedonia.  The  predominance  of  these  two  races  has  been  in 
part  the  result  of  chance,  but  much  more  largely  the  result  of  the 
better  adaptation  of  these  races  to  the  work.  The  slow-moving, 
awkward  Slav,  fitted  by  nature  for  heavy  work,  is  at  a  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  the  smaller,  quicker,  Iberian  types  when  put  at 
work  which  requires  at  most  quick  movements  and  care.  The 
difference  in  efficiency  for  this  class  of  work  is  not,  however,  as  great 
as  this  broad  statement  would  imply. 

These  immigrants  are  obtained  by  the  companies  in  two  ways,  either 
by  employing  as  a  labor  agent  one  of  the  more  intelligent  members  of 
the  particular  race  desired,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
chief  centers  of  supply  and  can  be  depended  on  when  wanted  to  bring 
in  and  instruct  in  the  work  as  many  of  the  men  as  are  necessary;  or, 
less  frequently,  by  making  a  contract  with  one  of  the  many  foreign 
labor  bosses,  Slav  or  Italian  *' kings"  as  they  are  sometimes  known,  to 
supply  and  maintain  the  necessary  quota  of  men  at  so  much  per  head. 
Both  of  these  systems  seem  to  prove  satisfactory,  the  only  difficulty 
arising  during  the  warmer  months,  when  the  demand  is  great  for 
unskilled  labor  for  railroad  construction  work  During  these  months, 
i.  e.,  from  the  first  of  May  until  the  end  of  June,  it  is  the  custom  of 
certain  firms  to  increase  the  wages  slightly  in  order  to  hold  the  men.(®) 

While  it  is  not  the  function  of  this  report  to  deal  with  this  question 
of  the  immigrant  except  as  it  is  related  to  the  subject  of  woman  and 
child  labor,  the  following  brief  descriptions  written  by  agents  in  the 
field  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  these  substitutes  for  boys  are  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  quoted: 

oOne  Illinoia  company  raises  the  rate  from  11.35  per  day  to  $1.45  per  day  during 
this  period. 
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In  September,  1907,  this  (New  Jersey)  concern  found  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  boy  labor  to  supply  the  demand  and  that  men  would 
not  work  for  75  and  85  cents  a  aay.  As  an  experiment,  therefore,  a 
carload  of  Italian  workmen  was  miported.  As  far  as  the  work  is 
concerned,  the  Italians  have  proven  very  satisfactory.  They  are 
satisfied  with  the  low  wage,  and  thev  stick  closely  to  work  during  the 
working-day,  although  they  can  not  be  counted  on  as  permaneut  work- 
ers, leaving  without  warning. 

In  another  (New  Jersey)  factory  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1905 
there  had  been  a  shortage  of  *' small  help,''  and  faihng  even  by  whole- 
sale importation  of  large  families  to  obtain  the  needed  number, 
recourse  was  had  to  adult  labor  in  boys'  occupations.  Two  con- 
tracting agents  were  engaged  who  agreed  to  furnish  a  given  number 
of  men  on  notice.  One  of  these  agents  contracts  to  supply  Italians, 
the  other,  Greeks.  Both  these  suppliers  of  labor  obtain  their  men 
chiefly  from  among  the  immigrants  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. Few  of  the  Greeks  and  ItaUans  at  present  employed  can 
speak  any  English.  The  man  who  supplies  the  Greeks  Keeps  from 
forty  to  fifty  in  his  boarding  house,  while  the  Italian  contractor  also 
has  a  large  number  in  his  house.  The  rest  Hve  in  several  adjoining 
houses.  They  are  crowded  together  in  a  very  unhygienic  manner 
in  stuffv,  dirty  rooms.  The  practice  is  for  each  man  to  get  at  the 
store  whatever  food  he  wishes  and  then  have  the  landlady  prepare  it. 
The  wages  paid  these  men  are  exceedingly  low,  averaging  a  dollar  a 
day,  and  a  reduction  of  approximately  20  per  cent  was  made  in  the 
fall  of  1907.  Extra  time  work  is  very  frequent  among  them,  occur- 
ring for  one  man  on  as  often  as  seven  days  in  two  weeks'  time,  and 
on  from  one  to  five  davs  for  others.  The  man  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  factory  help  statecl  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  along  with  tnese 
foreigners,  but  that  he  had  to  have  them,  lacking  boys.  The  Greek 
contractor  also  acts  as  interpreter,  and  is  carried  on  the  pay  roll  as 
working  full  time  at  $1.25  per  day.  He  does  no  manual  work  in  the 
factory  or  anywhere  about  the  premises. 

In  another  small  New  Jersey  glass  town  Italian  labor  has  been 
used  almost  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  factory.  They 
have  proved  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  boy  labor,  because  they 
do  as  they  are  told,  and  stick  to  work  when  warm  weather  comes. 
The  only  regret  at  the  use  of  the  adult  Italian  expressed  by  the  man- 
agement was  the  statement  of  the  foreman  that  the  men  had  so  com- 
pletely supplanted  the  boy  that  they  would  soon  have  to  look  to 
other  plants  for  their  apprentices.  (") 

In  an  Illinois  town  was  found  a  small  colony  of  Greeks,  Turks,  and 
immigrants  from  the  Balkans  established  about  five  years  ago  and 
maintained  by  the  local  glass  com})anv.  The  ''Greek  colony"  at 
present  consists  of  2  Greeks,  2  Turks,  5  Macedonians,  11  Bulgarians, 
and  13  Albanians;  33  men,  all  adults,  8  of  whom  are  from  16  to  18 
years  of  age,  the  oldest  being  between  35  and  37.  One  himdred  is 
said  to  be  a  normal  number  for  the  colony,  there  having  been  ius  many 
as  164  at  one  time.  These  men  all  live  in  six  small  huts  or  ** shacks" 
built  by  the  company  for  the  purpose  inside  a  fenced  inclosure  of 
about  an  acre,     tor  the  first  mne  months  of  the  colony's  existence 

*  Such  bov  labor  as  thoro  Ptill  is  in  this  factory  is  also  Italian,  and  the  Italians  do 
Dot,  as  a  rule,  show  any  adaptability  for  glass  blowing. 
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the  company  charged  each  tenant  a  rental  of  25  cents  per  months 
but  now  allows  them  the  land  and  shacks  rent  free  and  also  fur- 
nishes them  with  coal.  The  six  *' shacks''  used  for  sleeping  are  built 
in  pairs,  each  consisting  of  a  single  sleeping  room  with  two  outside 
windows  and  one  inside  window,  connecting  it  with  the  adjoining 
shack,  and  an  extension  summer  kitchen,  where  the  men  do  their 
cooking  during  the  warmer  months,  although  in  the  winter  it  is  done 
in  the  room  m  which  they  sleep.  The  sleeping  arrangements  are 
quite  simple,  consisting  of  shelf-like  berths  built  out  from  the  walls 
in  two  tiers.  They  are,  however,  provided  with  mattresses  and 
good  blankets.  From  five  to  eight  men  occupy  each  of  the  shacks, 
and  usually  sleep  one  to  each  berth.  The  closet,  which  is  in  the  center 
of  che  inclosure,  is  simply  a  box  with  an  open  trough  above  it;  it  is 
said  to  be  moved  every  year  and  filled  in  with  clean  earth.  The 
interiors  of  none  of  the  shacks  are  clean. 

A  seventh  shack  is  a  store,  or  shop,  formerly  kept  by  the  Mace- 
donian interpreter,  but  not  now  in  use.  Both  the  superintendent  and 
the  Macedonian  interpreter  declared  this  was  not  a  company  store, 
but  a  private  enterprise  of  the  interpreter  himself,  who  nought  the 
stock.  The  interpreter  formerly  acted  as  an  agent  for  the  company 
to  bring  so-called  *' Greeks''  as  laborers  to  the  glass  factory,  but  now 
that  is  unnecessary,  as  plenty  of  foreigners  come  of  their  own  accord 
looking  for  work  in  those  hard  times.  He  was  famiUar  with  the  glass 
centers,  whore  many  Greeks  and  Macedonians  are  employed  in  the 
glass  factories.  The  interpreter  has  never  received  more  than  $2  per 
day.  He  now  does  chiefly  the  interpreting  for  the  bosses,  etc.,  and 
sometimes  a  little  laboring  work. 

A  few  of  the  Greeks  are  pulling  leers  and  receive  for  this  $1.60  per  day 
or  per  night.  This,  however,  is  unusual  work  for  them,  because  they 
are  not  efficient  as  leer  pullers  and  are  only  temporarily  used  in  that 
capacity.  For  ordinary  labor,  such  as  carr3dng-in,  snapping-up,  etc., 
these  men  are  paid  $1.35  and  $1.45  for  either  day  or  night  work 
continuously,  or  for  both  alternately.  The  10  cents  difference  in 
wage  is  said  to  be  due  solely  to  the  difference  in  efficiency  of  the 
men  themselves.  The  Greeks  here  are  considered  much  less  effi- 
cient than  the  average  American,  or  German- American  boys;  they 
are  slower,  more  awkward,  loss  nimble,  and  break  more  of  tne  ware, 
the  item  of  breakage  being  considerable.  The  superintendent  said 
he  only  employed  Greeks  at  all  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  in 
boys'  occupations.  He  claimed  they  wore  less  steady  and  reUable 
than  the  American  boys  and  that  they  did  not  stand  the  heat  as  weU 
in  the  warm  months. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  printing  these  reports  in  a  somewhat 
full  form  is  to  bring  out  the  difliculty,  or  rather  the  impossibility, 
of  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of 
these  various  races  or  the  desirabihty  of  any  of  them  as  compared 
with  boys  or  youths  of  American  birth.  The  only  interpretations 
that  can  be  put  on  such  varying  and  contradictory  statements  is 
that  the  results  obtained  must  be  wholly  determined  by  the  class  of 
men  which  each  establisliment  secures,  either  by  chance  or  by  choice> 
and  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  trained  and  managed  in  each  par- 
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ticular  case.  No  further  generalization  on  the  subject  can  be  made 
than  the  statement  that  the  experiments  have  shown  that  immigrants 
new  to  this  country,  unfamiliar  with  the  language  or  customs,  and 
entirely  without  training  in  this  or  any  other  kind  of  factory  work  can 
do  the  work  in  a  glass  factory  for  which  boys  were  formerly  used. 

OTHEB  SPECIAL  CLASSES  OF  ADULTS. 

In  addition  to  these  recent  immigrants,  but  in  a  much  more  sporadic 
and  incomplete  way,  adults  have  been  introduced  into  the  boys' 
occupations  from  a  number  of  different  sources.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Negro  none  of  these  types  is  of  much  numerical  importance. 
Their  interest  lies  rather  in  the  evidence  that  is  furnished  that  in- 
stead  of  boys  under  16  being,  as  has  been  so  often  stated,  the  only 
possibiUty  as  helpers  to  the  skilled  workmen,  many  other  kinds  of 
labor  can  be  used  with  entire  success. 

Although  a  few  Negroes  have  been  used  in  a  number  of  factories 
in  diflFerent  sections  for  several  years,  there  has  been  no  attempt  either 
north  or  south  to  introduce  them  in  large  numbers.  This  has  been 
due  not  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Negro,  for  in  many  ways  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  fitted  for  the  work,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  larger  factories  where  the  demand  for  labor  is  particularly  acute, 
has  been  so  situated  that  a  supply  of  such  labor  was  readily  available. 
In  the  factories  where  they  have  been  used,  however,  the  Negroes 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  statements  of  fore- 
men and  the  cursory  examination  of  the  pay  rolls  of  a  large  bottle 
company  where  several  Negroes  were  employed  show  that  the  Negro 
was  by  far  steadier  than  either  the  boys  or  the  native  or  immigrant 
adults  employed,  and  that  he  showed  a  far  greater  desire  for  extra 
work  in  the  shape  of  doing  double  duty  (e.  g.,  carrying  in  for  two 
shops)  or  excessive  overtime  work  (one  of  the  Negro  men  worked  on 
both  day  and  night  shifts  constantly  for  a  period  of  four  weeks). 

The  other  classes  of  adults  which  are  of  peculiar  interest  are  the 
old  men,  cripples,  and  convicts  employed.  In  a  number  of  factories 
old  men  of  55  years  and  upward  were  found,  chiefly  carrying  in  or 
holding  molds,  but  also  in  many  instances  cleaning  off  or  snapping 
up.  In  one  case  a  small  furnace  at  which  machine-pressed  articles 
were  made  exclusively  was  found  to  be  completely  manned  by  them. 
Their  method  of  work  when  compared  with  the  boys  is  decidedly 
interesting.  The  usual  boy,  in  carrying  in,  rushes  madly  to  the  leer 
with  his  paddle  full  of  bottles,  dumps  them  in  carelessly,  and  then 
spends  several  seconds  straightening  them  up  before  he  rushes  back 
with  almost  the  same  speed  to  get  a  second  load,  frequently  arriving 
before  it  is  ready  for  him,  in  which  case  he  utilizes  the  time  by  mak- 
ing a  noise  or  by  throwing  bits  of  glass  at  the  snap-up  or  the  mold 
boy.    The  man^  on  the  other  hand^  walks  slowly  to  the  leer,  sets  up  his 
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to  16  years  of  age  in  the  factories  carrying  bottles  from  the  blowers 
to  the  ovens,  something  that  is  not  seen  in  any  glasshouse  in  the 
United  States.  I  did  not  see  any  females  employed  m  the  glass  works 
in  Ea^land.  I  was  not  able  to  find  out  to  just  what  extent  female 
labor  IS  employed  in  those  countries,  but  from  the  opportunities  I  had 
of  seeing  I  should  say  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Ih  the  early  years  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  women  were 
probably  never  employed  in  the  furnace  room  of  glass  factories.  In 
1890  (April  12)  an  editorial  in  the  Commoner  and  Glassworker  reports 
that  a  factory  in  North  Baltimore,  Ohio,  was  using  girls  in  the  fur- 
nace room,  and  the  surprise  expressed  by  the  paper  in  question  would 
indicate  that  the  practice  was  a  very  unfamihar  one.  The  editorial 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Recent  visitors  to  this  city  from  the  vicinity  of  North  Baltimore. 
Ohio,  informed  us  that  there  is  a  peculiar  state  of  things  connected 

with  the flint  works  there    *     *     *     gij-ls  ranging  in  age  from 

13  to  19  years  are  employed  carry^ing  in  and  holding  molds.  The 
workmen  and  girls  are  entirely  foreigners.  One  would  hardly  imag- 
ine that  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  exist  in  this  *  *  *  country. 
*  *  *  To  one  who  knows  what  work  in  a  fiery  glasshouse  really  is 
such  an  idea  as  a  girl  being  employed  there  is  hombly  revolting.  (*) 

Following  this,  isolated  attempts  to  introduce  women  into  boys' 
occupations  were  occasionally  made,  but  it  was  not  until  the  blast  of 
1903-4  that  such  attempts  became  at  all  widespread.  At  that  time 
several  establishments  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  tried  tlie  exper- 
iment of  substituting  white  girls  and  women  in  boys'  occupations. 
In  every  instance,  however,  the  sentiment  of  the  community  was  so 
aroused  by  the  practice  that  the  experiment  was  quickly  abandoned. 
In  1904-1906  tliree  bottle  factories,  two  in  the  Middle  West  and  one 
in  the  East,  introduced  Negro  women  and  girls  in  the  furnace  room. 
In  the  one  eastern  establishment  the  practice  did  not  continue  long, 
but  in  the  two  middle  western  establishments  the  experiment  proved 
financially  successful  and  was  continued.  It  is  upon  information 
obtained  in  these  two  establishments  that  the  following  description 
of  the  substitution  of  women  for  bovs  is  based. 

Both  of  the  establishments  referred  to  were  employing  Negro 
women  immediately  in  the  furnace  room  in  the  usual  close  associa- 
tion with  the  men.  In  one  of  those  two  factories,  moreover,  white 
women  were  also  being  employed  at  work  analogous  to  that  of  one 
of  the  customary  boys'  occupations,  but  under  conditions  which  com- 
pletely segregated  them  from  the  men.  As  the  fact  of  segregation 
or  nonsegregation  of  the  sexes  at  furnace-room  work  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, it  is  desirable  to  treat  the  work  of  the  white  women  entirely 
separately  from  that  of  tlie  Negro  wonu^n. 

•The  truth  of  this  report  is  acknowledged  in  a  letter  from  the  owner  of  the  factory. — 
Commoner  and  Glaasworker,  April  2t>,  181K). 
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WHITE  WOKEN  AND  OIBLS. 

In  introducing  white  women  in  the  place  of  boys  it  was  not  desired 
by  the  management  to  mingle  the  sexes  in  the  hot,  coarse  work  of  the 
furnace  room.  Therefore  a  special  building  was  erected,  which  per- 
mitted of  the  employment  of  women  at  a  certain  portion  of  the  boys' 
work  without  bringing  them  into  immediate  contact  with  the  men 
and  boys.  A  brief  description  of  this  type  of  furnace-room  building 
is  necessary  to  an  imderstanding  of  the  work  done  by  the  white 
women  of  this  establishment. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  type  of  building  is  that  it  is  two 
storied.  The  furnace  extends  from  the  foundation  tlux)ugh  both 
floors,  but  the  pots  for  the  glass  melting  are  set  entirely  on  the  second 
floor  and  here  the  blowing  and  molding  is  done.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains the  annealing  leers.  A  chute  connects  the  two  floors,  the  bot- 
tles when  blown  and  finished  being  deposited  in  the  chute  and  thus 
conveyed  to  the  first  floor,  where  they  are  removed  and  carried  to  the 
annealing  oven.  It  is  this  latter  work  which  the  white  women  per- 
form. They  work  entirely  on  the  lower  floor  and  are  not  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  regular  workers  on  the  upper  floor. 

The  chutes  are  of  wood,  about  3  inches  wide  and  2  inches  deep, 
with  corrugated  bottoms.  There  is  one  chute  to  each  of  the  shops 
in  the  furnace  room,  and  at  a  point  about  halfway  to  the  ground 
floor  two  of  these  single  chutes  come  together  in  a  Y  shape  to  form 
what,  for  convenience,  may  be  called  the  main  chute,  although  it  is 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  subordinate  ones.  Each  main  chute 
is,  therefore,  fed  by  two  shops.  Down  to  the  junction  point  of  the 
branches  the  path  of  descent  is  very  steep  (at  least  45°)  and  the  bottle 
slides  down  very  rapidly,  but  beyond  this  point  the  chute  assumes  a 
less  acute  angle  and  terminates  in  a  slight  upward  curve.  By  this 
means  the  speed  of  the  bottle  is  considerably  slackened  by  the  time 
it  reaches  the  asbestos  bumper  at  the  end.  The  speed,  however,  is 
great  enough  to  cause  breakage  if  the  chute  is  not  kept  clear. 

Each  of  the  main  chutes  is  tended  by  two  girls,  one  of  whom,  the 
*  *  picking-up "  girl,  sits  at  the  end  of  the  chute  and  with  a  pair  of 
tongs  takes  up  the  bottles  as  they  descend  and  lays  them  upon  an 
asbestos-covered  paddle,  which,  when  full,  the  other  girl,  knowTi  as  the 
**  carry ing-in*'  girl,  takes  to  the  leer.  Two  paddles  are  used,  one 
of  which  is  filled  while  the  other  is  being  carried  to  the  leer.  The 
average  distance  from  the  cliute  to  the  leer  is  about  20  feet.  Owing 
to  the  different  sizes  of  bottles  made  the  number  carried  by  the  girl 
each  trip  varies  greatly,  but  in  order  to  save  walking  is  always  as 
many  as  the  paddle  will  hold.  In  the  case  of  2-ounce  bottles  the 
number  is  usually  12.  In  these  two  occupations  the  picking-up 
and  carrying-in  girls  exchange  every  half  hour,  so  that  each  gets 
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an  equal  share  of  sitting  and  walking  and  is  also  relieved  of  the 
monotony  which  follows  continuous  attention  to  one  occupation. 
All  the  ''chute  girls"  work  under  a  foreman. 

From  the  manufacturing  standpoint  the  chute  system  seems  to 
have  worked  well,  at  least  with  the  smaller  prescription  ware,  of 
which  this  firm  has  a  large  output.  Both  the  managers  and  the 
blowers  state  that  the  loss  on  such  ware  is  no  greater  than  where 
the  bottles  are  carried  directly  to  leers  situated  on  the  same  floor. 
It  can  be  used  advantageously,  however,  only  with  bottles  of  com- 
paratively heavy  weight  and  small  capacity  wliich  hold  their  heat 
well  and  are  able  to  resist  possible  concussion  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chute. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  employment  of  women  at  such  work 
two  contrasting  facts  are  to  be  noted.  In  the  first  place  the  evil 
moral  conditions  which  seem  always  to  result  from  the  mingling  of 
men  and  women  in  the  furnace  room  are  entirely  obviated  by  the 
chute  system.  The  women  work  in  an  entirely  separate  room,  and 
are  never  brought  into  contact  with  the  men  of  the  estabUshment 
other  than  the  foremen.  So  far,  tlierefore,  as  the  moral  conditions 
of  the  work  is  concerned  no  criticism  can  be  made  that  would  not 
be  equally  appUcable  to  factory  work  in  general. 

Physically,  however,  the  work  of  the  **cliute"  girl  can  not  be  com- 
mended. The  work  is  not  hea\'y,  in  the  sense  that  there  are  heavy 
weights  to  be  lifted,  and  the  physical  strain  of  walking,  standing,  or 
stooping  is  not  particularly  severe,  as  the  regular  interchange  of 
occupation  between  the  girl  ''carrying  in"  and  the  one  ''picking 
up  "  gives  each  an  equal  period  of  standing  ami  sitting.  The  unpleas- 
ant features  are  the  heat  and  the  danger  of  accident.  In  colder 
weather  the  heat  is  not  severe,  but  in  the  warmer  weather  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  working  sj)ace  is  raised  to  a  high  degree. 
Measurements  taken  on  a  warm  spring  da}^  showetl  that  the  tempera- 
ture in  front  of  the  leers,  where  tlio  carrying-in  girls  stand  when 
depositing  the  ware,  was  over  100°  F.  At  the  place  where  the 
picking-up  girl  sits  the  temperature  was  less,  but  even  there  ranges 
as  high  as  95°  F.  In  order  to  place  the  bottles  properly  in  the  leers, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  girls  to  stand  very  close  and  look  directly  into 
the  flaming  interior.  In  doing  this,  their  heads  are  brought  so 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  leer  tliat  their  hair  is  sometimes  singed. 

The  danger  of  more  or  less  severe  accident  is  inherent  in  the  ''chute  " 
Sjrstem,  at  least  with  the  present  construction  of  the  chute.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  possible  breaking  of  the  bottles  in  their  passage 
down  the  chute,  and  the  consequent  scattering  of  sharp  and  hot 
particles  of  glass.  Such  breakage  may  occur  in  several  ways,  all 
the  result  of  carelessness,  but  all  not  improbable  of  occurrence.     The 
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bottle  may  be  put  in  the  chute  improperly  and  given  such  an  impetus 
that  it  jumps  out  of  the  chute  on  the  way  and  flies  to  pieces  on  the 
brick  floor;  or,  the  "picking-up"  girl  may  fail  to  keep  the  chute 
perfectly  clear,  in  which  case  a  collision  will  break  the  next  descend- 
ing bottle ;  or,  two  bottles  may  be  started  down  the  branch  chutes  at 
the  same  time  so  that  they  meet  at  the  point  where  the  branches 
join  and,  breaking,  scatter  their  fragments  widely.  That  such  break- 
ages do  frequently  occur  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  scars  on  the 
arms  and  necks  of  the  girls  and  by  the  holes  burned  in  their  dresses. 
As  far  as  could  be  learned,  there  had  never  been  a  permanent  injury 
to  the  eyes  of  a  chute  girl  from  the  breaking  of  the  bottles,  but  the 
minor  eye  accidents  which  are  reported  to  have  occurred  during  the 
present  year  would  indicate  the  constant  possibility  of  serious  injury. 

The  scattering  of  hot  particles  of  glass  sometimes  causes  the  dresses 
of  the  girls  to  be  set  on  fire.  Because  of  the  heat  of  the  working 
room,  the  girls  wear  extremely  thin  cotton  dresses,  which  are  easily 
ignited.  One  instance  of  this  was  scheduled  as  having  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year  of  the  investigation.  In  this  case  the  dress  of  the  girl  con- 
cerned was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  serious  bodily 
injury  was  averted  only  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  herself  and  of 
the  other  girls.  The  girls  reported  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
watch  each  other  all  the  time,  and  to  throw  water  on  any  one  of 
them  immediately  when  a  spark  is  seen  on  a  girl's  dress. 

These  "chute"  girls  do  not  work  at  night.  The  wage  is  885  cents 
per  day  for  8i  hours  work  from  Monday  to  Friday  (**)  and  7f  hours  on 
Saturday.  The  real  value  of  the  wages,  however,  is  somewhat 
reduced  by  the  heavy  wear  upon  the  shoes,  the  walking  being  very 
constant  and  over  a  floor  often  littered  with  broken  glass,  and  also 
by  the  singeing  and  burning  of  the  clothes. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  girls  in  regard  to  the  work  is  favorable. 
The  chief  reasons  for  this  attitude  are  as  follows:  First,  the  work  is 
fairly  clean;  second,  the  girls  are  allowed  to  talk  and  sing;  third, 
there  is  no  night  or  overtime  work;  and  fourth,  Sunday  is  a  complete 
holiday.  Inasmuch  as  no  very  serious  accidents  have  occurred,  they 
make  light  of  the  possible  dangers  and  consider  the  scars  of  their 
burns  with  some  degree  of  pride.  Heat  is  complained  of  during  the 
hot  weather,  but  the  general  attitude  is  well  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  one  girl:  '*  It  don't  last  long,  and  after  you  get  used  to 
it,  it  generally  don't  hurt  you."  It  is  of  much  significance  to  state, 
however,  that  the  only^  mother  who  had  seen  the  work  was  very  much 
opposed  to  it  on  account  of  the  danger,  and  tried  hard  to  persuade 
her  daughter  to  leave  the  work,  although  the  daughter's  earnings 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

o  Girls  under  16  work  only  eight  hours  per  day. 
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for  this  purpose  renders  a  specially  constructed  furnace,  with,  a 
revolving  tank  an  integral  feature  of  the  machine.  On  passing  over 
the  tank  the  arm  dips,  the  mold  touches  upon  the  molten  surface 
and  sucks  up  its  capacity  of  glass.  Thereupon  the  arm  slowly 
emerges  from  the  tank,  and  as  it  risers  the  mold  opens  and  shows  a 
cylinder  of  glass  suspended  by  a  collar,  within  which  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  has  already  been  formed.  The  first  mold  having  dropped 
away,  a  second  mold  rises  and  closes  upon  the  cylinder  of  glass. 
For  a  few  seconds  it  remains  closed  while  the  body  of  the  bottle  is 
being  blown,  then  opens  and  exposes  the  completely  formed  bottle. 
This  is  removed  by  hand  or  machine  and  inmiediately  placed  in  a 
glazing  machine  to  have  its  neck  glazed  and  polished.  The  first 
mold  has  meanwhile  resumed  its  original  position  and  another 
operation  is  begun. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Owens  machine,  thus  briefly 
described,  is  the  automatic  feeding  device.  Former  machines  had 
dispensed  with  the  blower,  and  even  with  the  presser,  but  this  was 
the  first  machine  to  render  the  gatherer  unnecessary.  Here,  indeed, 
no  human  intervention  is  necessary  between  the  filling  of  the  tank 
and  the  removal  of  the  blown  bottle.  Skilled  machine  attendance 
is  still  necessary,  and  usually  unskilled  labor  is  used  to  remove  and 
carry  in  the  finished  ware.  But  that  is  all.  The  glass  blower  cedes 
his  place  to  the  machinist. 

The  Owens  machine,  as  operated  at  present,  makes  opening  for  a 
maximum  of  three  boys'  occupations,  taking-out,  sticking-up,  and 
carrying-in.  The  taking-out  boy,  with  the  aid  of  tongs,  removes 
the  bottles  from  the  machine  and  places  them  in  the  ^'polisher." 
The  polisher,  or  glazer,  consists  of  a  table  partially  hooded  and 
rimmed  with  a  series  of  cups,  into  which  the  bottles  are  put.  The 
revolution  of  the  table  carries  the  bottles  under  a  flame  of  ^aSy  the 
heat  of  which  melts  and  smooths  the  roughness  on  the  mouths  of 
the  bottles.  As  a  bottle  is  returned  to  its  startinf]j  point,  it  is  removed 
by  the  *' sticking-up  boy"  and  placed  on  a  stand  for  carrying  in.  In 
one  factory  the  *' take-out"  removes  the  bottles  from  the  polisher,  as 
well  as  places  them  thereio,  thus  dispensing  with  the  ^*  sticking-up 
boy  "  and  increasing  considerably  his  own  work.  A  mechanical  *  ^  take- 
out" has  been  devised,  but  so  far  has  not  been  employed  with  most 
of  the  machines. 

A  discussion  of  the  character  of  the  boy's  work  on  the  Owens 
machine  centers  upon  the  occupatioA  of  taking  out.  Carrying  in  is 
the  same  here  as  in  the  hand  shop,  and  sticking  up,  so  called,  is  not 
diflBcult  in  itself  nor  severe  in  its  effects.  The  work  of  the  taking- 
out  boy,  however,  is  severe,  primarily  because  of  the  heat  in  which 
he  works.     His  place  is  in  the  angle  formed  by  fm-nace  and  machine, 
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it  seems  certain  that  they  will  ultimately  become  an  integral  feature 
of  the  machine.  All  such  devices  are,  indeed,  better  adapted  to 
machine  than  to  the  hand  production,  as  in  the  former  the  uni- 
formity in  rate  of  speed  and  in  the  size  of  ware  eliminates  two  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  machinery 
for  the  doing  of  boys'  work.  It  seems  only  a  matter  of  a  very  short 
time  when  in  the  blowing  of  at  least  certain  grades  of  ware  every 
operation  preceding  that  of  taking  the  finished  ware  from  the  leer  will 
be  done  by  machinery  with  no  human  assistance  except  that  of 
machinists. 

In  addition  to  the  Owens  bottle-blowing  machine  there  is  only  one 
other  automatic  machine  in  operation  at  present.  This  is  of  very 
recent  introduction,  and  its  use  is  confined  entirely  to  the  estahHsh- 
ment  conducted  by  its  originators.  In  appearance  and  operative 
principle  the  latter  machine  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  Owens 
invention.  It  is  less  complex  and  shows  more  clearly  its  mechanical 
development.  It  represents,  in  fact,  simply  the  culmination  of  a 
series  of  improvements  made  upon  the  older  rotar>'  blowing  machine 
as  described  earlier  in  tlus  section.  This  machine  required  two  skilled 
workers,  a  gatherer  and  a  presser.  The  establishment  n»f(»rn*d  to 
first  improved  upon  this  by  devising  an  autf»niAtic  pressing  apparatus, 
thereby  reducing  the  number  of  necessari'  skilled  workers  to  one.  the 
gatherer.  Attention  was  then  dire<'ted  to  the  supplanting  of  the 
gatherer,  and  recentl}*  success  was  attained. 

The  principle  employe<l  was  the  opposite  of  that  used  in  the  Owens 
machine.  The  mohl  of  the  Owens  machine  gathers  its  glass  hv  pass- 
ing over  the  tank,  dipping  down  and  sucking  uj)  a  portion  <*(  the  ^lass. 
The  molds  of  the  newer  machine  also  revolvp  upon  a  central  standard, 
but  the  molds  in  revolving,  instea<l  of  passing  above  the  tank  of  glass, 
pass  below  an  extended  portion  of  the  funnue  tank.  As  the  mold 
thus  passes  a  gate  valve  opens  and  the  [)roi)(*r  amount  of  gla.*>s  iiows 
down  into  the  mold.  Continuing  its  revolution,  the  mold  is  first 
descended  upon  by  a  plunger  which  press's  the  neck  and  then  by  a 
compressed  air  pipe  which  blows  the  body  of  the  article. 

The  whole  operation  is  entirely  automatic.  Kach  machine  rccpiires 
one  attendant,  a  take-out,  to  remove  the  completed  ware  fn»ni  the 
molds.  But  no  skilled  gla.^s  workers  are  nerdeil.  As  autc'niatie  con- 
ve^'ors  are  used  in  connection  with  the  machine  no  carrvin^'-in  boys 
are  used. 

The  work  of  taking  out  on  this  machine  is  quite  similar  to  that  of 
the  corresponding  occupation  on  the  Owens  machine.  The  position 
of  the  machine,  and  in  con>e(|uence  that  of  the  lx)y  in  relation  to  the 
furnace,  is  also  quite  similar.  The  work  is  so  littl?  skilled  that  an 
average  worker  can  learu  hL>  duties  witliiu  a  week  or  two.     The  work, 
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tion  in  any  given  case  because  cider  persons  can  not  keep  up  whereas 
younger  persons  oould!  Thus  the  work  of  the  members  of  a  shop 
aie  so  dosehr  correlated  that  it  is  impassible  to  measure  the  pro^ 
ductrvitv  of  inclividual  members. 

A  stmilar  difficulty  results  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  compare 
Uie  work  of  differ»it  shops.  It  may  be  easily  possible  to  find  in  tbe 
same  establishment  two  shops,  in  one  of  which  the  helpei^  are  all 
bovs  under  16,  and  in  the  other  all  of  16  or  over.  But  even  if,  in  such 
a  case,  the  daily  output  of  one  shop  is  noticeably  larger  than  the  otiier, 
it  can  not  be  assumed  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  a^  of  the 
'*  boys."  It  may  be  due  to  the  difference  in  the  respective  abilities  of 
the  two  groups  of  skilled  men.     Thus  this  method  of  comparison  is 

futile. 

The  only  direct  method  of  comparison  which  would  seem  at  all 
capable  of  giving  precise  results  would  be  to  study  the  differences 
in  output  of  a  shop  in  which  the  skilled  men  remained  unchanged, 
but  in  which  "helpers''  of  varying  ages  were  successfully  introduced. 
If  such  a  plan  were  tried  and  precise  data  kept  of  the  results  it  might 
be  possible  to  arrive  at  exact  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
eihciencies  of  **  bo}-s*'  of  different  ages,  or  simply  of  boys  under  16  as 
contrasted  with  boys  over  16.  Such  a  plan,  however,  was  imprao- 
ticable  of  attempt  in  the  present  investigation,  and  none  of  the  visited 
factories  possessed  any  records  of  the  kind  indicated. 

In  the  absence  of  precise  data  of  the  kind  mentioned  it  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  depend  upon  indirect  evidence  in  attempting 
to  determine  the  comparative  efficiency  of  boys  of  different  ages  at 
fumace-room  work.  The  most  pertinent  of  such  indirect  evidence  b 
the  testimony  of  those  individuals  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
learned  from  experience  with  all  kinds  of  boys  which  kind  was  of  the 
greatest  efficiency.  With  this  end  in  view,  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  a  specific  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  subject  from  the 
employer  or  responsible  manager  or  foreman  of  each  scheduled  estab- 
lishment possessing  a  furnace  room. 

An  opinion  was  obtamed  in  nearly  every  case,  but  in  several 
instances  its  value  was  vitiated  by  the  failure  to  keep  the  matter  of 
efficiency  clearly  separate  from  that  of  wage.  Those  have  been  elimi- 
nated, as  have  also  those  opinions  which  wero  not  clearly  specific. 
After  this  elimination  132  opinions  remain.  These  are  briefly  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  information 
presented  refers  solely  to  the  work  of  boys  employed  in  shops  in 
which  the  work  is  done  by  hand.  At  machine  work  of  all  kinds,  as 
in  the  occupation  of  carrying-in,  when  reheating  stoves,  or  "ptMinut 
roasters,^'  are  used,  the  superiority  of  older  persons  is  too  generally 
acknowledged  to  require  discussion. 
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and  this  of  necessity,  because  it  is  not  until  the  reTolution  of  the  arm 
is  more  than  three-foiurths  completed  that  the  opening  of  the  second 
mold  exposes  the  bottle  for  removal.  Thus  he  works  almost  against 
the  furnace  wall  and  not  more  than  4  feet  from  the  tank  of  seething 
glass.  The  heat  is  intense.  To  lessen  it,  a  screen  is  built  between 
the  boy's  position  and  the  opening  in  the  furnace,  and  an  air  pipe 
blows  cold  air  upon  his  back,  but  the  position  of  the  machine  pre- 
vents the  screen  being  more  than  partially  protective,  and  the  fan- 
ning with  cold  air  produces  an  artificial  chilling  without  lessening 
very  greatly  the  deadening  effect  of  the  heat. 

The  Owens  machine  is  normally  operated  continuously,  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  and  every  week  of  the  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  necessary  stops  for  repairs.  This  continuity 
of  operation  is,  of  course,  not  necessary,  but  the  economy  derived 
therefrom  is  so  great  that  this  method  of  work  has  been  the  practice 
from  the  beginning.  As  a  result,  the  labor  force  on  the  machine  must 
also  be  continuous,  and  the  boys  work  either  upon  two  shifts  of 
twelve  hours  each  or  upon  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  In  either 
case,  the  work  itself  makes  no  provision  for  meal  or  rest  periods. 
The  necessary  remedy  is  usually  provided  by  a  system  of  rotation  of 
occupations  and  by  the  use  of  extra  boys.  In  one  establishment  four 
boys  are  assigned  to  each  shop,  although  only  three  boys  are  neces- 
sary at  any  one  time.  By  rotating  occupations  every  quarter  hour 
each  boy  rests  one-fourth  of  his  time  and  takes  out  only  fifteen  min- 
utes in  every  hour.  In  another  establishment,  where  the  taking-out 
boy  also  does  the  sticking  up,  an  extra  boy  is  assigned  to  each  two 
shops.  The  system  of  rotation  is  here  arranged  by  the  boys  them- 
selves, the  maximum  rest  period  for  each  being  twelve  minutes  out 
of  every  hour  of  work  time. 

The  introduction  of  the  Owens  machine  affects  the  comparative 
number  of  boy  employees  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  ware  manufactured.  Beer-bottle  making,  for  instance, 
was  entirely  hand  work  before  the  coming  of  the  Owens  machine. 
Milk  bottles,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  made  for  some  years  largely 
by  mechanical  blowing  machines,  and  are  still  so  made  in  considerable 
quantities.  In  both  instances  the  Owens  machine  employs  less  boys 
per  unit  of  product.  The  displacement,  however,  can  not  be  com- 
puted with  exactness,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  machine  is  of  such 
recent  introduction  that  neither  the  speed  of  work  nor  the  constitution 
of  the  shop  is  as  yet  definitely  determined  (1908).  The  following 
comparisons  must  therefore  be  taken  as  provisional.  An  average 
hand  shop  of  a  faster  type,  working  on  pint  beer  bottles,  requires  one 
boy  to  each  10  gross  of  bottles  produced.  An  Owens  machine  making 
the  same  ware  requires  one  boy  to  each  15  gross  of  product.     This 
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and  this  of  necessity,  because  it  is  not  until  the  revolution  of  the  arm 
is  more  than  three-foiurths  completed  that  the  opening  of  the  second 
mold  exposes  the  bottle  for  removal.  Thus  he  works  almost  against 
the  furnace  wall  and  not  more  than  4  feet  from  the  tank  of  seething 
^ass.  The  heat  is  intense.  To  lessen  it,  a  screen  is  built  between 
the  boy's  position  and  the  opening  in  the  furnace,  and  an  air  pipe 
blows  cold  air  upon  his  back,  but  the  position  of  the  machine  pre- 
vents the  screen  being  more  than  partially  protective,  and  the  fan- 
ning with  cold  air  produces  an  artificial  chilling  without  lessening 
very  greatly  the  deadening  effect  of  the  heat. 

The  Owens  machine  is  normally  operated  continuously,  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  and  every  week  of  the  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  necessary  stops  for  repairs.  This  continuity 
of  operation  is,  of  course,  not  necessary,  but  the  economy  derived 
therefrom  is  so  great  that  this  method  of  work  has  been  the  practice 
from  the  beginning.  As  a  result,  the  labor  force  on  the  machine  must 
also  be  continuous,  and  the  boys  work  either  upon  two  shifts  of 
twelve  hours  each  or  upon  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  In  either 
case,  the  work  itself  makes  no  provision  for  meal  or  rest  periods. 
The  necessary  remedy  is  usually  provided  by  a  system  of  rotation  of 
occupations  and  by  the  use  of  extra  boys.  In  one  establishment  four 
boys  are  assigned  to  each  shop,  although  only  three  boys  are  neces- 
sary at  any  one  time.  By  rotating  occupations  every  quarter  hour 
each  boy  rests  one-fourth  of  his  time  and  takes  out  only  fifteen  min- 
utes in  every  hour.  In  another  establishment,  where  the  taking-out 
boy  also  does  the  sticking  up,  an  extra  boy  is  assigned  to  each  two 
shops.  The  system  of  rotation  is  here  arranged  by  the  boys  them- 
selves, the  maximum  rest  period  for  each  being  twelve  minutes  out 
of  every  hour  of  work  time. 

The  introduction  of  the  Owens  machine  affects  the  comparative 
number  of  boy  employees  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  ware  manufactured.  Beer-bottle  making,  for  instance, 
was  entirely  hand  work  before  the  coming  of  the  Owens  machine. 
Milk  bottles,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  made  for  some  years  largely 
by  mechanical  blowing  machines,  and  are  still  so  made  in  considerable 
quantities.  In  both  instances  the  Owens  machine  employs  less  boys 
per  unit  of  product.  The  displacement,  however,  can  not  be  com- 
puted with  exactness,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  machine  is  of  such 
recent  introduction  that  neither  the  speed  of  work  nor  the  constitution 
of  the  shop  is  as  yet  definitely  determined  (1908).  The  following 
comparisons  must  therefore  be  taken  as  provisional.  An  average 
hand  shop  of  a  faster  type,  working  on  pint  beer  bottles,  requires  one 
boy  to  each  10  gross  of  bottles  produced.  An  Owens  machine  making 
the  same  ware  requires  one  boy  to  each  15  gross  of  product.     This 
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8izteenr-ounce  prescription  bottles. — ^A  16-ouiice  bottle  of  the  same 
class  and  character  as  the  precedmg  4-ounce  bottle  weighs  12  ounces. 
The  rate  paid  for  blowing  such  wares  is  $1.19  per  gross,  and  during 
the  course  of  the  day  an  average  shop  (to  use  an  average  of  the  output 
data  of  seven  establishments)  produces  15  gross.  The  number  of 
boys  in  a  shop  making  this  size  of  bottle  may  be  as  low  as  two  and 
one-half  per  shop,  one  mold  boy,  one  snapping-up  boy,  and  one 
carrying-in  boy  for  two  shops.  The  more  usual  number,  however,  is 
three,  one  carrying-in  boy  being  used  for  each  shop,  and  this  may  be 
taken  as  the  average  in  estimating  cost.  From  this  information,  the 
cost  items  entering  into  the  making  of  16-ounce  bottles  are  obtainable, 
according  to  the  methods  previously  followed. 

COST    OF    A    OBOSS    OF    16-OUNCE    (CAPACITY)    BOTTLES    MANUFACTURED    WITH 

DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  "BOY"  LABOR. 


Total 
cost 


Childrm  onlv,  at  91  cents  per  day 

Children  and  sidult>^.  as  at  proiient,  at  an  avera^  of  $1.10  per  day. 
Adults  only,  at  $1. 17  per  day 


Glass  In 
pot 

Blowing. 

Boy 
labor. 

11. '2200 
1.2209 
1.2209 

$1.10 
L19 
L19 

$ai820 
.22!)0 
.2340 

$2.6020 
2.6309 
2.6440 


From  the  figures  here  given  it  would  appear  that  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  production  of  a  gross  of  16-ounce  bottles  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  child  labor  at  present  employed  would  be  1.40  cents 
($2.6449- $2.6309),  or  0.532  per  cent. 

Thus  it  is  found  that  the  increase  in  cost  of  production  due  to  the 
substitution  of  older  boys  at  a  hi^jlier  wage  rate  is  more  marked  with 
the  small  4-ounce  bottle  than  it  is  with  the  8-ounce  bottle,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  docidcdly  less  marked  with  the  larger  16-ounce 
bottle.  The  exact  amount  of  the  increase  in  each  case  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  for  the  4-ounce,  8-ouiice,  and  16-ounce 
bottle,  respectively,  the  cost  of  production  of  a  gross  of  ware,  under 
what  may  be  termed  the  present  regime  of  a  boy  labor  force  composed 
of  boys  of  various  ages,  working  for  an  average  wage  of  $1.10,  and  the 
estimated  cost  if  chil<lreii  were  eliminated  and  boys  of  16  and  over 
were  substituted  at  the  existing  rate  for  such  boys,  $1.17  per  day. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  MANUFACTrRING  THREE  SIZES  OF  BOTTLES  IF  CHILD  LABOR 

WERE  ELIMINATED. 


■ 

Cost    of   grons    of 
boltk^  wlth- 

Increase 
in  cost. 

Charac^ter  of  bottle. 

Boy 

labor 

foH'eas 

at  prea- 

ent. 

CTilIdrcn 
plimi- 
nated. 

Percent 
increase 
in  cost. 

4Kmnoe 

$L3.3A1 
L8148 
2.G309 

$1.3606 
L82n 
2.6449 

$0.0147 
.0129 
.0140 

1  100 

8-oiince 

711 

16-mince 

532 
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For  prescription-bottle  making  as  a  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the 
information  submitted  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  intended. 
In  any  case,  all  the  computations  have  been  made  in  such  fashion 
that  any  desired  substitution  may  be  made. 

The  list  selling  price  for  4-ounce  French  square  prescription  bottles 
is  $10.25  per  gross,  with  "80  and  10  per  cent  off,"  as  trade  discount, 
bringing  the  net  manufacturer's  selling  price  down  to  $1.85.  For 
8-ounce  the  Ust  is  $14,  with  discounts,  reducing  it  to  $2.52.  For 
16-ounce  the  list  is  $20.25,  the  net  price  being  $3.65  per  gross.  Bot- 
tles are  used  essentially  as  wrappers  for  their  contents,  and  it  is  upon 
the  contents,  not  the  bottle,  that  the  purchaser's  attention  is  fixed. 
The  bottle  is  not  always  a  separate  item  in  the  cost.  When  it  is,  that 
price  is  5  cents,  practically,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  bottle,  i.  e., 
$7.20  a  gross.  Whether  the  manufacturer,  jobber,  clni.ir<rist,  or 
public  took  the  increase  in  cost  resulting  from  adult  labor  in  the  glass 
industry  would  not  be  serious. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

nUWAL  EMFIOYMSIT  OF  CHUDEEV  DT  THE  GLASS  nTOXnSTKT. 

As  part  of  the  present  investigation  of  woman  and  child  labor 
in  the  glass  industry,  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  effect  ive- 
ness  of  the  state  \slws  relative  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
children.  This  inquiry  was  primarily  concerned  with  children. 
Each  of  the  States  covered  by  the  investigation  had  laii^^s  more  or 
less  stringent  governing  the  employment  of  children,  and  in  some 
States  these  laws  were  narrowly  restrictive.  With  the  free  employ- 
ment of  women,  however,  the  laws  interfered  much  less  frequently 
and  in  much  less  degree.  The  following  presentation  of  results 
relates  to  the  subject  of  illegal  employment  among  children.  The 
facts  in  regard  to  women  are  presented  elsewhere  (p.  427). 

Child-labor  laws  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  classes:  First, 
those  limiting  freedom  of  employment;  and,  second,  those  regulating 
working  conditions.  Laws  of  the  first  class  are  such  as  prescribe 
standards  of  age,  education,  etc.,  which  a  child  must  be  able  to  reach, 
and  must  reach  in  a  prescribed  manner,  before  its  employment  is 
legaUy  permissible.  Laws  of  the  second  class  are  such  as  attempt 
to  safeguard  the  health  and  safety  of  the  child,  who,  having  met  the 
legal  requirements,  is  employed  as  an  actual  worker.  The  former 
may  be  termed  employment  laws,  the  latter  factory  laws.  The 
present  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  subject  of  employment  laws. 

The  inquiry  was  conducted  and  the  results  are  presented  under 
three  main  divisions  representing  the  more  important  aspects  of 
existing  legislation  affecting  the  employment  of  children.  The  divi- 
sions are  (the  negative  construction  being  used  in  each  case)  as 
follows: 

(1)  Employment  under  legal  age. 

(2)  Employment  without  affidavits  or  certificates  as  prescribed  by  law. 

(3)  Employment  for  a  greater  number  of  hours  per  day  or  per  week  than  permitted 
by  law  or  at  other  hours  of  the  day  than  permitted  by  law. 

These  three  types  of  illegal  employment  will  be  considered  in 
order.  The  first  type,  that  of  under-age  employment,  was  a  possi- 
bility in  all  the  States  concerned  in  the  investigation,  as  each  of  these 
States  had  a  minimum  age  below  which  the  employment  of  children 
was  illegal.    The  latter  two  types,  howeveri  employment  without 
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certificates  and  employment  beyond  specified  hours,  were  illegal 
in  only  a  few  States.  Moreover,  the  inquiry  concerning  illegal 
employment  was  not  of  the  same  thoroughness  for  each  of  the  three 
listed  types;  the  reasons  for  this  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion. 

EMPLOYMENT  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE. 

Of  the  17  States  covered  by  the  glass  investigation  there  were  16 
in  which  children  under  16  years  of  age  were  found  employed  in  all 
or  some  of  the  establishments  visited.  In  each  of  these  16  there  was  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  investigation  some  legislation  regarding  the  age 
at  which  children  might  be  legally  employed  at  factory  work  and  in 
none  was  the  glass  industry  excepted  from  the  operation  of  such  legis- 
lation. As  regards  the  age  of  employment,  these  16  States  fall  into 
two  general  classes,  those  (11  in  number)  in  which  14  years  was  the 
established  age  below  which  children  could  not  legally  work,  and 
those  (5  in  number)  in  which  the  legal  age  was  12  years.  No  excep- 
tion was  recognized  by  law  in  any  of  the  11  States  in  which  14  years 
was  the  legal  age;  but  in  3  of  those  in  which  the  legal  age  was  12 
years  exceptions  of  more  or  less  significance  were  acknowledged. 
The  following  list  classifies  into  the  above  two  classes  the  16  States 
covered,  notes  legal  exceptions,  and  cites  legal  references: 

STATES  m  WmCH  THE  LEGAL  AGE  WAS  14  TEARS. 

Massachusetts:  14  years.  No  exceptions.  (Revised  laws  of  1902,  ch.  106,  sec.  28,  as 
amended  by  ch.  2S7,  Acts  of  1905.) 

New  York:  14  years.  No  exceptions.  (Revised  Statutes.  Third  edition,  1901, 
sec.  70.) 

New  Jersey:  14  years.    No  exceptions.    (Acts  of  1904,  sec.  1.) 

Pennsylvania:  14  years.    No  exceptions.    (Acts  of  1905.    Act  No.  226,  sec.  2.) 

Ohio:  14  years.  No  exceptions.  (Bates  annotated  Statutes.  Third  edition.  Ftot 
IV,  sec.  6986-6987,  amended  by  act,  p.  598,  Acts  of  1902,  and  act,  p.  321,  Acta 
of  1904.) 

Illinois:  14  yean.    No  exceptions.    (Acts  of  1903,  sec.  1.) 

Indiana:  14  years.  No  exceptions.  (Annotated  Statutes  of  1894,  Revision  of  1901, 
sec.  7087b.) 

Wisconsin:  14  years.  Certain  exceptions  permitted  during  school  vacations,  but 
the  glass  industry  is  not  included  in  such  exceptions.  (Annotated  Statutes  of 
1898,  sec.  1728  A,  as  amended  by  ch.  523,  Acts  of  1907,  par.  1.) 

Missouri:  14  years.  No  exceptions  in  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  (Revised 
Statutes  of  1899,  sec.  2189.)  The  two  glass  factories  scheduled  in  Missouri  were 
in  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  and  were  therefore  not  subject  to  any  excep- 
tions. 

Kansas:  14  years.    No  exceptions.    (Acts  of  1905,  ch.  278,  sec.  1.) 

Tennessee:  14  years.  No  exceptions.  (Acts  of  1893,  ch.  159,  sec.  1,  as  amended  by 
ch.  34,  Acts  of  1901.) 
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STATES  nr  WHICH  THE  LEGAL  AOE  WAS  12  TEARS. 

Maryland:  12  years.    Exceptions.    In  the  counties  (i.  e.,  outside  of  Baltimore)  from 

June  1  to  October  15.    (Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  1903,  art.  77,  sec.  160.) 
Viiginia:  12  years.    No  exceptions.    (Code  1904,  sec.  3657  bb.) 
Wert  Virginia:   12  years.    Exception.    In  case  employment  does  not  interfere  with 

r^ular  school  attendance.    (Code,  edition  of  1899,  ch.  66,  as  amended  by  ch.  75, 

Acts  of  1905,  sec.  1.) 
Soath  Carolina:  12  years.    No  exceptions  applicable  to  the  glass  industry.    (Act  of 

1903.    Act  No.  74,  sec.  1.) 
Qeoigia:   12  years.    Exceptions.   Orphans  without  other  means  of  support,  child  ol 

widow,  child  of  aged  or  disabled  father.    (Acts  of  1906.    Act  No.  399,  sec.  2.) 

The  investigation  developed  no  cases  of  employment  under  legal 
age  in  7  States.  These  are  Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin  (States  in  which  the  legal  age  was  14  years), 
and  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  (in  which  the  legal  age  was  12 
years).  In  each  of  the  remaining  9  States  there  was  at  least  one 
scheduled  establishment  in  which  some  of  the  children  employed  were 
below  the  age  established  by  the  law  of  the  State  as  the  minimum 
age  of  working,  and  who,  if  legal  exceptions  existed,  did  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  such  exceptions. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  these  9  States  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  establishments  investigated  found  to  be  employing 
children  under  legal  age  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of  investi- 
gated children  so  employed.  For  the  purpose  of  possible  compari- 
son there  is  also  presented  the  number  of  establishments  scheduled 
and  the  number  of  children  investigated  in  each  of  the  7  States  in 
which  no  violations  of  the  age  laws  are  found. 

In  presenting  this  and  the  other  tables  of  this  section  it  should  be 
explained  that  the  data  showing  the  number  of  children  of  the  differ- 
ent ages  are  not  in  exact  agreement  with  corresponding  data  in  the 
general  tables.  The  reason  for  this  lack  of  agreement  is  as  follows: 
The  information  presented  in  the  general  tables  shows  conditions 
existing  in  the  establishments  visited  during  what  has  been  termed 
a  "representative  week."  In  the  course  of  the  field  work,  however, 
a  question  sometimes  arose  whether  the  week  selected  as  representa- 
tive in  other  particulars  was  really  representative  in  the  matter  of 
illegal  employment,  whether,  in  other  words,  the  visit  of  the  Bureau's 
agent  had  not  been  anticipated  and  illegally  employed  children 
excluded  from  the  factory  for  the  time  being.  In  cases  of  suspicion, 
therefore,  the  investigation  of  illegal  employment  was  extended  to 
include  a  longer  period  than  the  one  week,  sometimes  by  a  study 
of  the  preceding  pay-roll  period,  sometimes  by  a  return  visit  to  the 
factory  in  question.  As  a  result  the  children  included  in  these  tables 
are  not  in  all  cases  the  same  cliildren  as  those  employed  during  the 
week  selected  as  representative  for  the  study  of  wages,  hours  of 
labor,  working  conditions,  etc. 
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5  of  these  States  proTided  for  eznt4T>Tineiit  oertificmies  in  a  f^w  $r«eoi;U 
cases:  the  Xew  Jersey  law  penciTted  an  emploTeT  to  usie  ai^p  aff.da- 
Tits  for  his  own  protecticNi.  bat  did  not  make  their  usie  mandaiory. 

In  each  of  the  remaining  10  Slates  concerned,  the  use  of  $on'<e 
sort  of  employment  certificaies  had  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
law  establishing  a  minimiim  aee  fcx*  chikben's  woridng.  In  7  of 
these  10  States  inquiiy  was  made  concenung  the  effectiTeness  of  the 
laws  relating  to  such  certificates.  These  States  were  Illinois.  Indi- 
ana, Missoim,  New  York.  Ohio,  PennsrlTania,  and  Wisconsin.  A 
supplementarr  study,  moreover,  was  made  of  the  situation  in  New 
Jersey.  The  law  of  that  State  did  not  make  the  usie  of  certificatos 
mandatory;  but  a  study  of  its  effect  is  of  interest,  particularly  in 
view  of  Xew  Jerseys  importance  as  a  glass-manufacturing  State. 
The  3  States  omitted  from  the  inquiry — Kansas,  Maryland,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts— ^were  omitted  for  no  other  reasons  than  those  of  limited 
time  and  resources.  New  Jersey,  because  of  the  exceptional  char- 
acter of  its  certificate  law^  wiU  be  considered  separately  on  a  later 
page. 

The  situation  as  it  was  foimd  to  exist  in  the  7  States  which  pro- 
vided specific  certificate  laws  may  now  be  considered.  In  each  of 
these  7  States  the  l^al  age  of  employment  was  14  years,  with  no 
exceptions  applicable  to  the  glass  industry  at  least.  In  each  of  them 
the  employment  of  a  child  tmder  16  years  of  age  was  in  itself  declared 
to  be  illegal  tmless  the  employer  obtained  and  kept  on  file  a  certifi- 
cate or  affidavit  of  the  child's  age,  such  certificate  or  affidavit  to  be 
obtained  and  kept  in  accordance  with  certain  legal  prescript  ions. 
Several  of  the  States,  moreover,  required  that  the  certificate  could 
not  be  issued  unless  the  child  concerned  was  able  to  fulfill  certain 
other  conditions,  such  as  those  of  literacy,  school  attendance,  and 
physical  development. 

The  following  list  exhibits  in  briefed  form  the  legal  requirements  of 
these  States  regarding  the  obtaining  and  filing  of  certificates  or  affi- 
davits and  the  proper  legal  reference  in  each  case.  It  is  to  he  repeated 
that  in  each  of  these  States  the  legal  age  of  employment  was  14,  and 
in  none  were  there  any  legal  exceptions  applicable  to  the  glass  indus- 
try. The  laws  referred  to  are  in  each  case  the  ones  which  wore  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

New  York:  Illegally  employed  if  under  16  and  without  employment  certificate,  which 
ehall  not  be  issued  unless  issuer  is  convinced  that  child  is  14  years  of  a^^s  can 
read  and  write  simple  English,  has  reached  normal  development  for  its  aj»o,  and 
is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do.  (Revised  Statute*, 
third  edition,  1901,  sec.  70,  as  amended  by  ch.  184,  Acts  of  1903,  and  sec.  71,  as 
amended  by  ch.  184,  Acts  of  1903,  and  ch.  493,  Acts  of  1905.) 

Pennsylvania:  Illegally  employed  if  under  16  and  an  age  and  school  certificate  is  not 
on  file.  The  certificate  must  state  the  ability  of  the  child  to  read  and  writo  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language.    (Acts  of  1905,  act  No.  226,  sees.  5  and  0.) 
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The  informjuion  obtAined  upon  the  first  of  these  points^  the  emp!oT« 
ment  erf  children  without  the  required  certificues.  is  presented  in  the 
following  table.  This  table  ^ows  for  each  State  concerned,  first,  the 
nrnnbo'  of  establishments  investigated  upon  the  point  of  certificate 
filing  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  such  establishments  employ- 
ing diildren  without  certificates,  and,  second,  the  number  of  childit'n 
inTestigated  in  the  establishments  concerned  and  the  number  and 
percentage  of  such  children  working  without  certificates  on  file. 

MUICBER  JLXD  PER  CENT  OF  ESTABUSHVENTS  EMFLOYING  CHll  PREX  WITHOIT 
CERTIFICATES.  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  SO  Ek PLOYED.  BY 
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Deductions  from  the  percentage  figures  of  this  table  must,  of  courso, 
be  made  with  care.  For  certain  of  the  States  the  number  of  ostal>- 
lishments  and,  even  in  greater  degree,  the  number  of  cliildnMi  invos- 
tigated  were  small.  Moreover,  while  there  was  no  consrious  rhoioe 
in  the  selection  of  establishments  investigated  upon  this  point,  it 
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The  fact,  as  just  shown,  that  in  every  State  in  which  investigation 
was  made  a  percentage  of  the  children  were  employed  without  the 
l^ally  prescribed  certificates  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  all  such 
children  were  unable  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  large  number  of  instances  the  lack  of  certifi- 
cates was  due  to  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  lack  of  inspection.  This 
point  could  not  be  developed  with  certainty  in  those  cases  where  edu- 
cational and  physical  tests  were  required,  for  the  final  determination 
of  what  constituted  compliance  in  such  cases  necessarily  lay  with  the 
issuing  authority  and  could  not  be  made  positively  by  anyone  else. 
As  r^ards  the  qualification  of  age,  however,  the  one  of  decidedly  the 
first  significance  in  all  of  the  States  concerned,  determination  was 
easily  possible,  and  upon  this  point  examination  was  made.  The 
results  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  This  table  shows,  by 
States,  the  total  number  of  children  employed  without  certificates, 
the  number  of  such  children  who  were  of  legal  age,  and  on  this  point 
at  least  were  entitled  to  certificates,  and  the  complementarj'  number 
of  children  who  were  not  of  legal  age,  and  who,  therefore,  in  any  case 
could  not  have  obtained  certificates  legally. 

CmLDREN  UNDER  16   EMPLOYED   WITHOUT  CERTIFICATES.  NUMBER  OF  LEGAL 
AGE,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE,  BY  STATES. 
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3               2.7 
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1 

EMPLOYKENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  EXCESS  OF  LEGAL  HOURS. 

In  the  same  8  States  in  which  the  observance  of  the  certificate  laws 
was  investigated,  further  investigation  was  made  regarding  tlie  degree 
in  which  the  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  children's  labor  were  observed. 
These  States  were,  to  repeat,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Oliio,  lUinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin.  Each  of  these 
States  had  enacted  a  law  or  laws  fixing  a  maximum  working  day 
and  a  maximum  working  week  for  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
Several  of  these  States,  moreover,  had  legislated  against  children 
working  at  night,  by  establishing  precise  hours  of  labor;  that  is 
to  say,  by  rendering  it  illegal  to  employ  children  at  labor  between 
specified  hours  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  and  specified  hours  in  the 
morning. 
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KTmmmmtkm  of  tlos  sammMij  shows  thftt  the  mwiing  rime  of 
children  was  mast  restricted  in  Xew  York  and  least  nnstncied  in 
PennsThrania.  In  Xev  York  not  onlj  was  the  Ie$n&I  daj  S  houxs  and 
the  legal  week  4S  hours,  hot  br  pn»hibitins:  work  for  such  persons 
"between  5  p.  m.  and  S  a.  m.  the  period  permined  for  chiidrai's  work- 
ing was  made  precise  and  rigid.  In  lUiniMS  the  situauon  was  the 
same  as  regards  the  S-hour  day  and  l^uhour  week,  but  the  working 
time  permitted  was  lon^r.  extending  fn»m  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  At 
the  other  extreme.  Pennsylvania  allowed  a  60-hour  week  and  a  12- 
hour  day,  and  permitted  9  hours  night  work  by  children  in  the  glass 
industry.  Indiana  was  the  only  State  having  no  legislation  upon 
night  work,  but  in  Xew  Jersey  and  PennsylTania  the  ^Hass  industry 
was  excepted  from  the  law  prohibiting  children  working  at  nights 
In  every  case  the  length  of  the  legal  week  was  specifically  fixed,  sub- 
ject to  no  exceptions.  This  was  true  also  of  the  leg^l  day  except  in 
Indiana,  where  it  was  permitted  that  the  day's  work  of  children 
might  be  increased  from  10  to  12  hours  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
shorter  work  dav  on  the  last  dav  of  the  week. 

In  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  degree  in  which  these  several  laws 
were  observed  in  the  ^ass  industry,  personal  inquiry  was  made  among 
the  families  of  1«896  children,  representing  74  establishments.  The 
information  obtained  in  this  manner  was  supplemented  as  far  as 
possible  at  the  establishment  concerned  by  examination  of  pay  rolls, 
etc.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  the  number  of  establishments  which 
had  violated,  during  the  preceding  year,  the  laws  regulating  the 
hours  of  labor  of  children,  and  the  number  of  children  who  during 
the  same  year  had  worked  in  violation  of  such  laws. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  States,  first,  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  investigated  factories  found  to  have  employed  some  of  their 
child  workers  in  excess  of  the  maximum  legal  day  or  maximum  legal 
week  during  the  year  preceding  the  time  of  scheduling;  and,  second, 
the  number  and  percentage  of  children  so  employed.  Two  explana- 
tory notes  are  necessary.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  legal  violations  presented  are  for  establishments  and  individuals  as 
units;  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  number  of  occasions  on  whicii 
the  law  was  violated  by  the  same  establishment  or  by  the  same 
individual.  In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  two  sets 
of  entries  showing  violations  of  the  laws  establishing  a  legal  ilay  and 
those  establishing  a  legal  week  are  not  necessarily  exclusive.  Under 
the  New  York  law,  for  instance,  to  exceed  the  legal  week  of  48  hours 
implies  a  necessary  exceeding  of  the  legal  day  of  8  hours.  In  such 
cases  as  these  the  establishment  or  child  concerned  has  been  entered 
in  the  table  as  violating  the  law  upon  two  separate  points. 
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Tlie  great  mmjomr  of  the  childrai  in  the  fulas  fiftct<iritt,  approxi* 
mately  90  per  cent,  aiv  employed  in  the  depaninent  known  as  ths 
^fummoe  room/*  where  the  glaas  is  mehed  and  molded.  As  is  dse- 
friiere  pointed  oat  in  detaiL  the  operating  systems  of  the  sereril 
fnmaoe  rooms  are  closely  similar,  being  governed  by  the  influence  of 
coBtom  and  the  influence  ci  the  glass  blowers'  unions.  As  a  result 
of  these  two  sets  of  influences  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  furnace 
rooms  restrict  their  woiidng  hours  to  not  more  than  50}  per  week  and 
not  ukofr  than  9  per  day.  Thus  in  only  two  Slates.  New  Y<»k  and 
Illinois,  is  the  normal  working  day  and  week  for  most  glass  factories 
as  kmg  as  the  legal  day  and  week  permitted  to  childi>m.  As  the 
^aas  Uowers  obserre  their  working  hours  strictly,  never  engaging  in 
overtime  work,  and  as  the  shopboys  begin  work  and  quit  work  with 
the  blowers,  there  is  practically  no  opportunity  in  any  State,  other 
ihMH  the  two  mentioned,  for  a  sLopboy  to  exceed  the  legal  hours  of 
labor,  except  by  working  on  two  separate  shifts.  In  a  furnace  room 
operating  two  shifts  of  employees,  the  possibility  of  a  boy  working 
this  q>ecial  form  of  overtime  is  always  present,  but  in  a  furnace  room 
working  only  in  the  day  time,  the  possibility  is  lacking.  It  may  be 
aasimied,  therefore,  that,  except  in  Illinois  and  New  York,  all  working 
of  shopboys  beyond  the  legal  hours  arises  from  the  fact  of  niirht  work. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  prohibition  of  night  work  rather  than  the 
establishment  of  a  simple  maximum  day  or  meek,  which  is  the  most 
effective  restraint  on  overtime  work  in  the  glass  industry,  whetlier 
or  not  such  overtime  be  illegal. 

This  fact  is  evidenced  by  a  study  of  the  situation  in  Illinois  and 
New  York.  In  these  States  the  legal  day  for  ihiUiren  is  S  hours, 
whereas  the  customary  working  hours  of  all  but  a  few  furnace 
rooms  are  rarely  less  than  8J  hours.  To  adapt  themselves  to 
the  child-labor  law  a  few  factories  in  Xcw  York  and  Illinois  have 
lowered  the  workuig  hours  f<»r  their  furnace  dei>art meats.  But  these 
are  an  exceptional  few.  The  great  majority  of  the  establishments  in 
these  two  States  continue  to  follow  the  general  trades  customs,  which 
mean  a  normal  day  for  the  fumace-roi»m  force  of  not  less  than  8 J 
hours.  legally ,  therefore,  a  faciory  in  such  a  position  is  placed  in  a 
difficult  j)Osition.  To  continue  to  employ  lK»ys  uiuler  16  years  of  age 
means  to  have  two  sets  of  workuig  hours,  one  for  boys  under  10  ycjirs 
of  age  and  one  for  the  oilier  employees.  -:Vs  the  shopboys  perf»rm 
exactly  the  same  work  whatever  their  age,  it  is  evident  that,  if  chil- 
dren are  employed,  a  constant  temptation  exists  for  the  empli>ver 
and  for  the  child  to  violate  the  law,  and  as  the  dilference  between  the 
legal  hours  and  the  normal  hours  is  so  slight  the  temptation  can  often 
be  yielded  to  with  comparative  little  chance  of  detection.  The  inves- 
tigation of  this  situation  in  the  factories  of  the  two  States  concerned 
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public,  drive  him  from  house  to  house  in  a  carriage,  filling  out  cer- 
tificates  for  all  boys  of  working  age  just  before  the  beginning  of  a 
"fibre,"  or  just  when  school  is  out,  where  the  school  year  ends  before 
the  end  of  a  "fire."  The  notary  is  paid  by  the  firm,  the  certificates 
being  furnished  free  to  the  family  which  it  is  supposed  will  send  their 
boys  to  the  firm  that  pays  the  notarial  fee.  In  this  scurrying  to 
place  certificates  inaccuracies  in  their  contents  are  common.  The 
certificate,  originally  intended  as  a  protection  to  society  and  child- 
hood against  the  employment  of  children  too  young  to  legally  work, 
has  become  simply  a  protection  against  prosecution,  safeguardiog 
Employers  who  illegally  furnish  employment  to  children.  "  We  have 
their  certificate,  that  protects  us/'  was  the  response  of  employers 
eveiywhere  to  the  suggestion  that  some  children  seemed  too  small 
to  be  of  legal  working  age. 

In  one  estabUshment  in  Indiana,  where  the  bookkeeper  is  a  notaiy 
public  and  where  practically  all  certificates  were  attested  by  him,  the 
agent  of  this  Bureau  found  on  first  visit  a  number  of  boys  working 
without  certificates.  In  fact  the  certificates  were  comparatively  few. 
Next  day  all  had  certificates,  new,  clean  ones,  made  out  before  the 
bookkeeper  notary.  In  West  Virginia,  where  the  law  provides  that 
its  enforcement  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys  for 
the  various  counties,  it  was  foimd  in  one  case  the  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  county  was  the  manager  of  the  glass  works. 

The  efforts  of  glass  manufacturers  at  state  capitals  to  prevent 
child-labor  legislation  has  also  given  rise  to  exaggerated  opinions 
both  of  the  extent  and  necessity  of  child-labor  in  glass  factories  as 
they  are  operated  today.  As  one  manufacturer  said,  ''The  money 
I  have  spent  to  help  prevent  the  passage  of  child-labor  laws  is  more 
than  double  the  difference  between  boy  labor  and  man  labor  in  my 
factory,  and  I  am  done  with  it." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OPPORTUNITY  OF  FURNACE-ROOM  BOYS  TO 

LEARN  THE  TRADE. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

OPPOBTDinTT  OF  FUBlf  ACE-BOOM  BOTS  TO  LEABB  THE  TBADE. 

Whatever  industrial  training  a  shopboy  may  receive  is  useful  to 
him  in  the  glass  industry  only,  and  within  the  industry  it  prepares  for 
practically  only  one  position — that  of  blower  (including  under  the 
term  blower,  pressers  and  gatherers  on  machines).  There  is  an  almost 
entire  absence  in  the  furnace  room  of  intermediate  positions  between 
the  simple,  unskilled  work  of  the  boy  and  the  highly  skilled  work  of 
blowing.  The  latter  position  is  attained  by  way  of  apprenticeship,  and 
apprentices  are  not  always  drawn  from  the  shopboys  of  the  particu- 
lar factory.  If  a  boy  becomes  an  apprentice,  he  is  assured  of  ultimate 
joumeymanship;  if  he  fails  to  become  an  apprentice,  and  his  chance 
practically  disappears  after  he  is  18,  or  at  most  19,  years  of  age,  he 
remains  in  the  industry  as  a  shopboy  to  the  end.  For  the  young 
shopboy,  therefore,  his  opportunity  of  becoming  an  apprentice  before 
he  is  too  old  is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance. 

The  great  majority  of  furnace  rooms  are  operated  imder  agreements 
between  the  employers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  oi^anized  blowers  on 
the  other.  These  agreements,  together  with  the  regulations  of  the 
union,  cover  the  vital  points  of  piece  rates  and  hours  of  labor,  and 
also  include  in  their  scope  the  general  subject  of  apprenticeship.  In 
these  factories  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  on  each  year  is 
fixed,  therefore,  by  specific  rules.  In  nonunion  factories  there  is  no 
such  limitation,  but  as  such  factories  are  in  a  decided  minority  the 
present  discussion  may  disregard  them. 

There  are  two  organizations  of  blowers  in  the  industry.  Each  of 
these  makes  its  own  agreements  relative  to  apprentices,  and  one  per- 
mits separate  agreements  for  each  of  its  several  departments.  The 
character  of  these  various  agreements  may  be  briefly  reviewed. 

The  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  is  the  union  referred  to 
as  permitting  its  several  subordinate  departments  to  agree  separately 
upon  working  rules,  including  apprentice  regulations.  In  the  pressed 
ware  department  the  agreement  for  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1908, 
provides : 

Rule  4.  Each  manufacturer  shall  be  entitled  to  employ  in  pressing 
two  (2)  apprentices  to  each  ten  (10)  pots  in  operation  in  gathering  or 
foot-setting,  who  shall  work  twelve  (12)  months  at  10  per  cent  less 
than  list  wages. 

Rule  5.  One  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to  each  fifteen  (16)  jour- 
neymen employed  at  continuous  tanks. 
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In  ihe  division  which  makes  machine  jars  and  bottles  the  agreement 
provides  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  One  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  each  year,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  to  every  fifteen  (15)  journeymen  employed,  or  majority 
fraction  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  No  one  shall  be  considered  an  apprentice  unless  they  are 
given  a  regular  place  to  gather. 

Sec.  12.  Apprentices  snail  be  required  to  gather  three  (3)  years  as 
an  apprentice  to  the  firm  at  10  per  cent  less  than  the  journeymen 

f:atherers'  wages,  and  said  10  per  cent  to  be  the  property  of  the  firm, 
f  the  firm  shall  have  occasion  to  discharge  an  apprentice  for  a  cause 
justifiable  to  the  manager  or  factory  committee,  or  should  he  be 
removed  by  death,  or  withdraw  from  the  trade  during  the  first  year 
of  his  apprenticeship,  the  firm  shaU  have  the  privUep  of  another 
apprentice  in  his  stead  to  serve  the  unexpired  time.  No  apprentice 
shall  be  allowed  to  work  for  any  other  firm  only  after  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship. 

Sec.  13.  An  apprentice  having  served  three  (3)  years  as  an  appren- 
tice to  the  firm  must  then  become  a  member  of  the  association;  he  is 
then  considered  or  recognized  as  a  journeyman  gatherer. 

In  the  stem  ware  department  the  following  agreement  obtains: 

There  shall  be  an  apprentice  shop  on  offhand  pulled  out  stem  ware, 
said  apprentice  shop  to  work  at  25  per  cent  less  than  list  for  the  first 
six  (6)  months;  for  the  second  six  (6)  months,  10  per  cent  less  than 
Ust.  Blower  and  foot-setter  to  be  considered  the  apprentices;  the 
gatherer  to  receive  the  full  Ust.  One  apprentice  shop  to  be  permitted 
m  everv  factory.  It  is  imderstood  that  the  apprentices  for  such 
shops  shall  be  taken  from  the  gatherers. 

The  rules  or  regulations  which  obtain  in  the  division  for  pressing 
and  gathering  jar  lids  and  white  liners  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  One  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  every  two  (2)  years  to 
every  twenty-five  (25)  journeymen  employed,  or  majority  fraction 
thereof. 

Sec.  10.  No  one  shall  be  considered  an  apprentice  unless  they  are 
given  a  regular  place  to  gather. 

Sec.  11.  Apprentices  shall  be  required  to  gather  two  (2)  years  as 
an  apprentice  to  the  firm  at  10  per  cent  less  than  tlie  journeymen 
gatherers'  wages,  said  10  per  cent  to  be  the  property  of  the  firm.  For 
each  day  lost  on  his  own  account  a  corresponding  time  shall  be  added 
to  his  apprenticeship. 

Sec.  12.  An  apprentice  having  served  two  (2)  years  as  an  appren- 
tice to  the  firm  must  then  become  a  member  of  the  association.  He 
IB  then  considered  and  recognized  as  a  journeyman  gatherer. 

In  other  departments  controlled  by  this  union  no  apprenticeship 
agreements  or  regulations  are  found.  Sometimes  this  means  that  the 
question  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer.  In  the  case 
of  the  lamp-chimney  department,  however,  there  is  no  direct  appren- 
ticeship regulation.  Ostensibly  the  manufacturer  is  permitted  to 
employ  as  many  apprentices  as  he  sees  fit,  but  the  union  regulation 
is  to  the  effect  that  lamp  chimneys  accepted,  packed,  and  sold  must 
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paj  the  full  scale  price  to  somebody.  The  effect  of  this 
to  deprive  the  manufacturer  of  any  pecuniaiy  benefit  from  the  work 
ci  the  apprentices,  and  this  in  turn  results  in  there  being  few,  if  any, 
such  persons  in  shops  of  this  character. 

The  other  union  referred  to,  the  Olass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association, 
diffeiB  from  the  preceding  in  that  its  working  regulations  are  drawn  by 
the  union  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  separate  departments.  As  regards 
entrance  to  the  trade,  these  r^ulations  require  a  five-year  term  of 
apprenticeship,  the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  being  adjusted 
annually  as  part  of  the  trade  agreement  between  the  manufacturers' 
association  and  the  national  union.  During  the  year  of  the  investi- 
gation the  ratio  was  1  to  20.  In  the  agreement  for  1909-10  it  ia 
specifically  stated  that  no  apprentices  shall  be  taken  on  during  the 
year.  This  is  an  unusual  regulation,  brought  about  on  this  occasion 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  idle  blowers,  who  were  made  idle 
by  the  increasing  use  of  the  automatic  machine. 

From  this  brief  review  it  wiU  be  seen  that,  excluding  the  excep- 
tional condition  in  the  bottle  blowers'  union  at  present,  apprentices 
are  taken  on  each  year  in  the  ratio  of  1  apprentice  to  from  10  to 
25  journeymen.  As  the  number  of  shopboys  in  the  usual  furnace 
room  is  normally  at  least  one-fifth  greater  than  the  number  of  journey- 
men blowers,  it  would  thus  appear  that  the  usual  shopboy  has  about 
1  chance  in  from  12  to  30  of  being  apprenticed  each  year.  Further- 
more, as  the  opportunity  of  being  apprenticed  practically  ceases  at 
the  age  of  18,  and  as  in  most  of  the  States  concerned  a  boy  can  not 
l^ally  work  before  he  is  14,  his  ultimate  chance  of  becoming  an 
apprentice  is  about  1  in  from  3  to  7.  In  other  words,  it  would 
appear  that  if  all  shopboys  began  work  at  the  age  of  14,  1  out  of 
each  3,  4,  5,  or  6,  depending  on  the  specific  regulation  or  agreement, 
would  become  apprentices.  Those  failing  to  become  apprenticed 
would,  as  noted,  have  practically  no  hope  of  after  promotion  in  the 
industry. 

From  the  nature  of  the  situation  it  would  also  appear  that  the 
later  in  life  the  boy  enters  upon  the  work  of  shopboy  the  less  his 
opportunity  of  promotion,  because,  as  has  been  noted,  after  the  age 
of  18  he  is  not  likely  to  be  chosen  as  an  apprentice,  and  also  because 
before  he  is  so  chosen  it  is  a  custom  of  the  trade,  although  not  a 
requirement,  that  he  should  serve  three  or  four  years  as  a  shopboy. 
This  period  of  preliminary  service,  however,  is  by  no  means  necessary 
nor  always  observed,  numerous  instances  coming  under  observation 
where  a  boy  had  entered  the  furnace  room  for  the  first  time  at  the 
age  of  16  or  17  and  been  made  an  apprentice  within  a  comparatively 
few  months. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  opportunity  of  a  boy's 
becoming  an  apprentice  is  not  solely  one  of  numerical  chance.     It 
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Inasmnch  ms  the  genend  working  enviroiunent  of  the  boys  in  the 
blow  room  b  essentijJlT  the  same  &s  that  of  the  Mowers,  and  inasmuch 
as  all  boys  do  blowing  from  time  to  time  and  a  c<Misidambie  number 
ultimately  become  blowers,  the  health  conditions  of  the  blowers 
themselves  become  important,  especially  as  definite  statistics  for  no 
other  class  of  glass-factory  employees  can  be  shown.  As  will  be  seen 
the  preralence  of  tuberculosis  among  the  blowers  directly  and 
seriously  concerns  the  boys. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH  OF  GLASS  BLOWERS. 

In  order  to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  question  of  the 
health  conditions  of  the  glass  industry,  statistics  are  here  presented 
showing  the  death  records  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  or  from 
1892  to  1908,  inclusive. 

It  should  be  said  by  way  of  preface  to  this  data  that  the  Glass 
Blowers'  Association  pays  a  death  benefit  to  the  designated  benefi- 
ciary of  each  member  at  death.  This  department  of  the  organization 
is  conducted  like  an  insurance  company,  and  each  claim  for  the  benefit 
must  be  accompanied  with  proofs  of  the  death  of  the  member,  etc. 
One  of  the  requirements  of  this  proof  is  a  certificate  from  the  attend- 
ing physician  showing  the  cause  or  circumstances  (in  case  of  accident) 
of  the  death.  This  is  an  important  matter  to  the  beneficiary,  who 
must  see  that  the  physician  carefully  files  this  certificate.  It  is  not  a 
pro  forma  matter  to  such  physician,  who  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
siuned  in  each  case  to  make  out  the  certificate  carefully  and  accu- 
rately. The  data  here  presented  is  a  careful  transcript  of  these 
certificates.  It  is  believed  that  these  returns  are  therefore  more 
reliable  than  returns  made  pro  forma  by  physicians  to  municipal 
boards  of  health  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  an  impersonal  legal 
regulation. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  was  898;  of  these  the  records  show  the 
cause  of  all  deaths,  and  the  age  at  death  for  886  persons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  causes  of  death,  by  age  groups,  with 

percentages  of  the  deaths  from  the  cause  stated  within  each  age  group. 

In  the  last  column  of  the  table  all  deaths  from  the  cause  stated 

appear,  together  with  percentage  of  deaths  from  that  cause. 
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CAUSES  OF  DEATH,  BY  AGE  AT  DEATH,  FOR  GLASS  BOTTLE 

Numbei  and  per  cent  of  deaths  in  each  specified  age  group. 

Gaiue  of  dflftth. 

Under  20 
years. 

20  to  24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  39 
years. 

40  to  44 
years. 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 
2 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 
8 

Per 
cent 

No. 
7 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

TrDhoid  fevw 

7.41 

2 

3 

68 

1 
1 

7.41 
42.86 
22.26 
12.50 

4.35 

29.63 

25.02 

2 
1 

38 
3 
8 

1 
3 

7.41 
14.29 
13.43 
37.60 
13.04 

14.29 
18.75 

Otn^r  enMonio  dUwMww. ........ 

Tuberculosis  of  luDgs 

1 

0.35 

23 

8.13 

56 
4 
3 

1 
2 
2 

1 
4 
6 
1 

11 
1 

19.79 
50.00 
13.04 

14.29 
12.50 
10.00 

4.76 
15.39 

7.23 
H).00 

16.94 
3.57 

65 

19.44 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

CfMiow    and    othfMr    mftliirn^nt 

1 

4.35 

3 

3 
3 
2 

4 
5 
7 

1 

14 
5 

4 

3 
1 
3 

8 

1 

6 

5 
1 
4 
5 
3 

1 

154 

13.04 

42.86 
18.75 
10.00 
19.05 
19.24 
8.43 
10.00 

20.29 
17.86 

22.22 
27.27 
7.60 
9.38 
15.  G8 
25.00 

21.43 

29.41 
7.14 
16.67 
20.00 
17.65 

25.00 

tumors. 
Alcoholism 

Other  eeneral  diseases 

1 

1 

6.25 
5.00 

1 
1 
1 
2 
8 

6.25 
5.00 
4.76 
7.09 
9.64 

Apoplexy. 

Pax^ysls .* 

2 

2 

18 

2 

13 
2 

3 
2 
1 
3 
4 

9.53 

7.69 

21.09 

20.00 

18.84 
7.14 

16.67 

18.19 

7.09 

9.38 

7.84 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system. 

2 
1 

7.09 
1.21 

Onraoic  heart  di'<A^MA ..,___.,.,_ 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  sys- 

tem. 
Pneumonia 

5 
2 

1 

7.24 
7.14 

6.55 

9 
3 

1 
1 

13.04 
10.72 

5.55 
9.09 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  sys- 
tem. 
Gastritis 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

1 
3 
5 
2 

9.00 
23.08 
15.62 

3.92 

Other  diseases  of  liver 

Otiier  diseases  of  d  isestive  system 
Nenhritis  and  Brisnt's  disease. . . 

2 

6.26 

6 
5 

1 

1 

1 
1 
6 
6 
4 

1 

18.76 

9.80 

25.00 

3.57 

6.88 

7.14 

20.84 

20.00 

23.53 

25.00 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary 

S3^tem. 
Misoellaneous    and    iU-deflned 

1 
1 

3.57 
6.88 

3 

4 
3 
8 
5 
3 

2 

130 

10.72 

23.53 
21.48 
33.34 
20.00 
17.65 

50.00 

1 

3.67 

causes. 
Suicide 

Drowninff 

5 
4 

1 
4 

35.72 

16.67 

4.00 

23.53 

Bums,  fractures,  and  wounds 

Steam  railway  accidents 

3 
1 

12.00 
5.88 

Deaths   fh>m  other  accidental 

causes. 
Not  reoorted 

1 

47 

118 

Total 

.11 

5.31 

127 

14.38 

15.09 

17.38 

13.32 

a  Including  4,  age  not  reported. 


b  Including  1,  age  not  reported. 


From  this  it  will'  be  seen  that  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  (consump- 
tion) caused  the  death  of  287  out  of  the  total  898,  or  31.96  per  cent 
of  all  deaths  were  from  this  cause.  Of  the  283  for  whom  age  at 
death  was  shown  23,  or  8.13  per  cent,  died  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  24;  63,  or  22.26  per  cent,  between  25  and  29  years  of  age,  and 
143,  or  practically  51  per  cent,  died  before  they  were  35  years  old, 
while  236  out  of  283,  or  nearly  83.4  per  cent,  died  before  they  were  45. 
The  average  age  at  death  for  the  283  whose  ages  were  reported  was 
34.8  years. 

Heart  disease,  which  it  has  been  claimed  is  superinduced  by  the 
blower's  trade,  claims  the  next  highest  percentage  of  deaths,  i.  e., 
83,  or  9.24  per  cent.  The  greatest  percentage  of  deaths  from  this 
cause  falls  between  the  ages  of  40  and  44,  being  21.69  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  sudden  and  extreme  changes 
of  temperature  to  which  the  workers  are  subject,  pneumonia  nat- 
urally ranks  high  in  the  death  rate  of  glass  blowers,  7.68  per  cent 
dying  from  this  cause.     Of  the  69  deaths  from  this  cause,  39,  or  56.51 
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BLOWERS' 

ASSOCIATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA,  1803  TO  1008. 

Number  and  per  cent  of  deatbs  In  eaoh  i pecifled  age  group. 

Total 
deatha. 

45  to  40 

50  to  54 
yean. 

55  to  50 

years. 

60  to  64 
yean. 

65  to  60 
years. 

70  to  74 

years. 

TSveari 
ana  over. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

Na 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent 
tnnB 
each 

10 

11.11 

14.20 

6.71 

2 

1 

15 

7.41 

14.28 

5.30 

1 

3.70 

27 

7 

0287 

8 

23 

7 
»17 
20 
21 
26 
83 
10 

60 
28 

18 
11 
13 
32 
51 
4 

28 

17 

14 

625 

*27 

•  21 

4 

3.01 

14.28 

.78 

4 

1.41 

5 

1.77 

1.41 

31.96 

.80 

4.35 

14.28 

6.25 

15.00 

3 

13.04 

5 

21.74 

1 

1 
2 
1 
5 

1 
6 

4.35 

14.28 

12.50 

5.00 

23.81 

a85 

7.23 

4.35 

4.35 

2.56 

.78 

2 
2 

12.50 
10.00 

6.25 

20.00 

23.81 

7.89 

8.43 

10.00 

4.35 
ia72 

11.12 

L80 

2 

1 

2 

10 

1 

1 
1 

2 

10.00 

4.76 

7.60 

12.05 

10.00 

1.45 
3.57 

11.12 

10.00 
4.76 

3.23 

1 
2 
2 

4.76 
7.60 
2.41 

3.34 

7.60 

8.43 

10.00 

5.80 

7.14 

11.12 
27.27 
15.39 

12r60 

17.65 

2 
7 
2 

3 
3 

7.00 

8.43 

20.00 

4.35 
10.72 

2.00 

4.82 
10.00 

5.80 
7.14 

5.65 

9.34 
Lll 

2 
2 

1 

2.00 
7.14 

5.55 

7.68 

2 
1 

7.14 
5.65 

3.13 
3.00 

1 
3 
5 
3 

0.09 
23.06 
15.62 

5.88 

1.32 

1 

7.60 

7.60 

1 

7.60 

1.45 

3 
6 
1 

4 

9.38 
11.77 
25.00 

14.28 

3.12 
11.77 

8.56 

6 

1 

2 

11.77 
25.00 

7.14 

1.96 

1 

1.96 

6.68 
.46 

^- 

10.72 

17.65 

14.29 

4.16 

&00 

5.88 

3 

3 

10.72 
17.65 

2 

7.14 

3.57 

1 

3.67 

3.13 
1.80 

1 

7.14 

1 

7.14 

1.56 

1 
2 

4.16 
&00 

1 

4.16 

2.78 

2 

8.00 

3.01 

1 

5.88 

2.34 

.45 

43 

77 

8.60 

63 

7.11 

47 

5.31 

39 

4.40 

4.85 

20 

2.26 

11 

1.24 

(1898 

100.00 

e  Including  2,  age  not  reported. 


*  Including  12,  age  not  reported. 


per  cent,  occurred  before  the  age  of  40  years,  while  52,  or  75.35  per 
cent,  died  before  the  age  of  45  years. 

There  has  been  much  recent  discussion,  especially  in  Germany,  of 
the  subject  of  alcoholism  in  the  glass  industry.  This  discussion  has 
included  all  kinds  of  blowers  and  glass  workers,  while  the  statistics 
here  presented  are  for  the  bottle  blowers  only.  The  window-glass 
blowers  may  or  may  not  be  greater  sufferers  from  alcoholism  than 
the  bottle  blowers.  The  death  records  of  window-glass  blowers  are 
not  here  available,  neither  have  we  any  adequate  data  from  the 
divisions  of  the  trade  included  in  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers 
Union,  such  as  pressers,  lantern  globe  and  chimney  blowers,  makers 
of  shades,  tableware,  etc.,  as  only  a  few  local  organizations  or 
constituent  unions  of  that  general  organization  pay  death  benefits  or 
keep  records  of  deaths. 

Taking  the  records  of  the  bottle  blowers,  however,  which  include 
the  blowers  of  beer  bottles,  drug^t  prescription  bottles,  and  kindred 
ware,  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  alcoholism,  which  is  the  aci'^" 

49450**— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  3 16 


WOMAK   AKD  CHIU>  WAOB-BABNSBB — OLABS. 
NUMBER  AND  FZB  CENT  OY  DEATHS  AHONQ  0LA8S  BLOWBB8  I 
OF  LDHOa. 


PNEUMOMA  AND  OTBBB  DISEASES  OP  THE 


NEPHBITl!)  AND  BBIQBT'8  DISEASE. 
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blowpipes.  "Daubing"  is  the  name  given  to  that  general  custom  and 
practice  by  which  a  boy  has  a  right  to  gather  a  ''gob"  and  attempt 
to  blow  a  bottle  during  tempos  and  meal  hours.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  his  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  a  blower.  Custom  gives  each 
boy  the  right  to  four  ''daubs"  a  day.  The  boys  are  usually  very 
jeiJous  of  this  right  and  will  and  often  do  go  on  strike  for  its  enforce- 
ment. In  order  to  get  his  "daub"  the  boy  picks  up  any  blowpipe 
and  uses  it. 

Taking  the  five  causes  of  death  usually  considered  to  be  super- 
induced by  the  glass  business,  namely,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  heart 
disease,  nephritis  and  Bright's  disease,  alcoholism  and  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  and  pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
these  have  been  more  fully  analyzed  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  each  of  the  above  separately,  followed  by  the  figures  for  all 
other  diseases. 

The  exposure  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  that  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  peculiarly  expose  the  glass  blower  to  pneimionia  would  to 
an  equal  degree  superinduce  all  the  other  troubles  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  these  have  been  combined  in  the  foUowing  table,  as  have 
alcoholism  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  for  the  reason  stated  above. 
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NUMBER  AND  PSB  CENT  OF  DEATHS  AMONG  GLASS  BL0WBB8  FBOM 

TUBMUCUhOSMB  OF  LUNGA. 


Number  and  per  cent  of  deatlis  from  each  spedfled  oanae. 

Y«w. 

20  to  24  yean. 

26  to  84  yean. 

86  to  44  yean. 

45  to  64  yean. 

Nomber. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Peromt. 

Number. 

Pvoent. 

1892 

1 

33.3 

13 

11 
14 

i 

25.0 
88.3 
S0.0 
40.0 
42.9 
87.5 
50.0 
70.0 
44.4 
54.5 
46.4 
22.8 
37.9 
43.8 
45.0 
43.5 
52.0 

1 

50.0 

189S 

8 
3 

4 

2 

6 

1 

4 

3 

4 

6 

4 

10 

12 

9 

12 

11 

33.8 
42.8 
57.1 
20.0 
42.9 
14.3 
33.3 
23.1 
26.6 
29.4 
22.2 
37.1 
50.0 
20.1 
37.5 
44.0 

1804 

1806. 

1886 

1 

50.0 

1 

60.0 

1897 

1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
4 
1 
6 
2 
2 
4 
2 

20.0 
50.0 
83.8 
7&0 
8&9 
28.6 
12.6 
46.1 
1&4 
8.7 
23.5 
13.8 

1808 

1899 

1 
3 
8 

50.0 

75.0 

100.0 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

2 
2 
2 

1 
>7 

1 

28.6 
66.7 
50.0 
33.3 
70.0 
25.0 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

Total.. 

624 

50.0 

119 

44.8 

93 

34.2 

34 

24.8 

PNEUMONIA  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  OP  THE  RESPIRATORT  SYSTEM. 


1892 

1 

33.3 

1893 

1894 

.  . 

1 
1 
1 

16.7 
16.7 
14.2 

2 

28.6 

1805 

1896 

1 

100.0 

1 

1 
1 

100.0 

7.1 

14.3 

1897 

1 

20.0 

1896 

1889 

1900 

4 
1 
3 
1 
5 
2 
3 
3 
7 

30.7 
6.7 

17.6 
5.6 

18.5 
8.3 
9.7 
0.4 

28.0 

1 

1 
2 

25.0 

7.1 

14.3 

1901 

2 
3 

4 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 

18.2 
10.7 
18.2 
10.4 

3.1 
15.0 
13.0 

8.0 

1902 

1903 

2 

28.6 

1904 

lOOi 

2 
2 

1 
2 

15.4 
8.7 
5.9 

13.3 

1906 

1907 

2 
1 

20,0 
25.0 

1908 

Total.. 

7 

14.6 

24 

9.0 

34 

12.5 

^8 

&6 

NEPHRITIS  AND  BRIGHT'S  DISEASF^ 


1802 

1893 

1804 

1 

14.3 

2 

£0.0 

1895 

1 

6.7 

1896 

1 

10.0 

1897 

1808 

1809 

2 
1 

16.7 
7.7 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1 
2 

3.5 
9.1 

1 
1 
2 

7.1 
12.5 
15.4 

1903 

3 

16.6 

1904 

1905 

2 

1 

6.3 
5.0 

1906 

2 
2 

6.4 
6.3 

4 

2 

17.4 
11.8 

1907 

1906 

Total.. 

7 

2.6 

12 

4.4 

12 

8.6 
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APECIFIED  CAUSES,  BY  AGE  AT  DEATH  AND  TEAR,  IBM  TO  1908. 

TUBBBCULOSIE  OF  LUNOB. 


Number  and  per  cent  of  deaths  from  each  spedfled 

eaoae. 

55  to  64  yean. 

65  yean  and  oyer. 

Not  reported. 

AU 

ages. 

Death  imta 
per  1,000 
memben. 

Nomber. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

1 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1 
1 

100.0 
100.0 

4 

7 

7 

13 

5 

10 

6 

13 

15 

19 

24 

12 

ao 

32 
21 
35 
28 

• 

28.6 
28.0 
33.3 
42.0 
20.8 
45.7 
25.0 
43.3 
40.6 
38.8 
33.3 
17.4 
34.1 
35.2 
22.6 
31.5 
33.3 

(•) 

(«) 

1 
1 

33.3 
25.0 

(•) 

5.68 

2.04 

1 

20.0 

1 

33.3 

6.84 

2.22 

4.56 

2 

1 
1 

50.0 

50.0 

•      16.6 

4.60 

4.68 

1 

14.3 

4.80 

1.88 

1 

16.7 

4.23 

2 

33.3 

4.27 

2.63 

1 

U.l 

1 

1 

5.0 
16.7 

4.08 

3.01 

9 

10.5 

4 

5.4 

4 

33.3 

287 

32.0 

PNEUMONIA  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  OP  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 


1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
3 
2 

7.1 
4.0 

14.3 
3.2 

16.7 
8.6 
8.3 

(a^ 

1 

100.0 

{at 

(a) 

a43 

50.0 
33.3 

1.6S 

1.19 

1 

20.0 

.74 

5 
5 
11 
8 
8 
7 

10 
13 
15 

IX  S 
10.2 
15.3 
11.6 
9.1 
7.7 
10.7 
11.7 
17.9 

1.56 

25.0 
28.0 
25.0 

1.20 

1 

16.7 

2.00 

1.26 

1.18 

33.3 
16.7 
15.0 
16.7 

.98 

1 
1 

2 

11.1 
11.1 
28.6 

1.26 

1.40 

1.61 

6 

7.0 

14 

18.9 

1 

97 

10.8 

t 

NEPHRITIS  AND  BRIGHT*S  DISEASE. 


1 

2 

25.0 
06. 7 

1 
5 

1 
2 

1 

4.0 
23.8 
3.2 
8.3 
2.8 

(•) 

0.43 

1 
1 

33.3 
20.0 

.82 

.40 

2 
2 
1 

4 
7 
3 
2 
10 
8 
2 

"         '6.7' 
5.4 
2.0 
5.6 

10.1 
3.4 
2.2 

10.7 
7.2 
2.4 

.70 

1 

25.0 

"••••••••"•■ 

.63 

1 

1 

25.0 
14.3 

.24 

1 
1 

16.7 
10.0 

.74 

1.09 

1 

U.l 

.42 

.27 

1 
2 

1 

U.l 
22.2 
14.3 

2 
2 

1 

3.3.3 

1.25 

10.0 
16.7 

.92 

.22 

12 

13.9 

8 

10.8 

51 

5.7 

•  Not  reported. 


k^Includlng  1  person  19  yoan  of  age. 
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DEATHS  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AND   FROM  CERTAIN  SPSaFIED  CAUSES,  AVERAGE 

ER8'  ASSOCIATION,  1892 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1805. 

1896. 

1897. 

1806. 

Total  dMths.  all  causm x  .      .    ,.. 

14 

(•) 
34.6 

4 

28.57 
(•) 

1 
7.14 

25 

7 
28.00 
(•) 

1 
4.00 

(«) 

3 
12.00 
(•) 

1 
4.00 
(•) 

13 
52.00 
(•) 

21 

7 
83.33 
(•) 

2 

9.53 
(•) 

"(a)" 

5 
23.81 
(•) 

7 
33.33 
(•) 

81 
13.5 
37.4 

13 

41.93 
5.66 

1 

3.23 

.43 

1 

3.23 

.43 

1 

8.23 

.43 

15 

48.38 

6.52 

24 

9.8 

40.8 

5 

20.84 

2.04 

2 

8.33 

.82 

2 

8.33 
.82 

2 

8.33 
.82 

13 

54.17 

5.31 

35 
13.9 
43.3 

16 

45.71 

6.34 

2 

6.71 
.79 

8 

8.57 
1.19 

1 

2.86 
.40 

13 

37.15 

5.15 

24 

8.9 

43.9 

6 

25.00 

2.22 

2 

8.33 
.74 

8 

12.50 

Lll 

13 

54.17 

4.81 

Death  rate  Der  1.000  members 

ATerage  afe  at  death 

Deaths  due  to  following  causes: 
Tuberculosis  of  lunes— 

Number  of  deauis 

Per  cent  of  total  deaths 

Deaths  ver  1.000  members 

Pneumonia-- 

Number  of  deaths 

Per  cent  of  total  deaths 

Deaths  ner  1,000  members 

Organic  hmrt  dis(^ase— 

Number  of  deaths 

Per  cent  of  total  deaths 

Deaths  per  1,000  members 

(•) 

Nephritis  and  Bright's  disease— 

Number  of  deatlis 

Per  cent  of  {otal  deaths 

Deaths  per  1,000  members 

(•) 

9 
04.29 
(•) 

All  other  causes- 
Number  of  deaths 

Per  cent  of  total  deaths 

Deaths  per  1,000  members 

•  Not  reported. 

The  following  table  compares  deatlis  of  glass  blowers  from  con- 
sumption to  deaths  from  the  same  cause  for  total  population  witliin 
registration  area  of  the  United  States  census,  by  age  groups : 

PER  CENT  OF  ALL  DEATHS  FROM  KNOWN  CAUSES  DUE  TO  CONSUMPTION,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS,  FOR  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  UNITED  STATES,  1900,  AND  FOR  GLASS 
BOTTLE  BLOWERS,  1892  TO  1908. 


Age. 


15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years 

65  to  59  years 

60  to  64  years 

65  to  69  years 

70  to  74  years 

76  years  and  over 


Per  cent  of  all 
known  causes 
sumption. 


deaths  from 
due  to  con- 


Males  (census 
of  1900). 


22.99 

32.46 

33.61 

31.85 

26. 9() 

21.95 

17. « 

13.f»2 

10.24 

7.45 

5.46 

3.73 

.84 


Glass  blowers 
(G.  B.  B.  A., 
1892  to  1908). 


48.94 
49.60 
40.58 
35.71 
32.20 
24.07 
23.81 

8.51 
12.82 

9.30 


The  number  of  glass  blowers  and  glass  workers  reported  in  the  reg- 
istration States  at  the  Twelfth  Census,  1900,  was  10,219,  the  number 
of  deaths  of  glass  blowers  and  glass  workers  in  the  same  area  during 
the  census  year  being  110,  and  the  death  rate  10.8  per  1,000.  The 
death  rates  per  1,000  of  population  by  age  groups  were  as  follows: 
At  15  to  24  years,  4.6;  at  25  to  44  years,  10.9;  at  45  to  64  years,  21.8; 
and  at  65  years  and  over,  82.3. 
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AGE  AT  DEATH,  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  HEMBER8  IN  GLASS  BOTTLE  BLOW- 
TO  1906,  BY  YEARS. 


1806. 

i9oa 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906w 

1907. 

1006. 

Total, 

wventecn 

yean. 

30 
10.6 
S7.S 

87 
11.6 
40.8 

49 
12.0 
42.0 

72 
13.1 
41.7 

60 
10.8 
40.5 

88 

12.4 
41.6 

91 
12.1 
40.2 

93 
11.6 
43.1 

Ill 
12.3 
44.1 

84 

9.0 

4L0 

808 

18 

43.33 

4.66 

16 

40.54 

4.60 

10 

38.78 

4.68 

24 

33.33 

4.36 

12 

17.39 

1.88 

30 

34.09 

4.23 

33 

36.17 

4.27 

21 

22.58 

2.63 

85 

31.53 
4.02 

28 

33.33 

3.01 

287 
3L96 

5 

13.51 

1.56 

4 

8.16 

.96 

6 

6.94 

.91 

5 

7.26 

.78 

7 

7.96 

.99 

6 

6.49 

.67 

9 
9.68 
LIS 

10 
9.01 
L16 

8 

0.62 

.86 

69 
7.68 

8 

10.00 
L06 

4 

10.81 

L25 

4 

8.16 

.96 

6 
8.33 
1.09 

6 

7.25 

.78 

9 

10.23 

1.27 

9 
9.89 
1.20 

13 

13.98 

L63 

9 
8.11 
LOS 

9 

10.72 

.97 

83 
9.24 

2 

6.67 

.70 

2 

6.41 

.63 

1 

2.04 

.24 

4 

5.56 

.73 

7 

10.14 

1.09 

3 

3.41 

.42 

2 
2.20 

.27 

10 

10.75 

L26 

8 

7.21 

.92 

2 

2.38 

.22 

61 
6.68 

12 

40.00 

4.21 

11 

29.73 

3.44 

21 

42.86 

6.06 

33 

45.83 

6.00 

40 

57.97 

6.25 

39 

44.32 

5.49 

43 

47.25 

6.73 

40 

43.01 

6.00 

49 
44.14 

6.63 

37 

44.06 

3.98 

408 
46.44 

The  death  rates  of  the  glass  blowers  and  glass  workers  per  100,000 
of  population  were  above  the  average  of  the  manufactnrmg  and  me- 
chanical industry  class,  from  consumption  and  accidents  and  injuries 
exclusive  of  suicide,  and  were  generally  below  the  class  average  in  the 
other  specified  causes.  (^) 

DISEASES  OF  GLASS  WORKERS. 

The  following  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of  glass  workers,  the  result 
of  special  studies  and  the  testimony  of  the  best  medical  experts,  is 
presented  here  to  show  the  health  aspects  of  employment  in  the  va- 
rious occupations  of  the  glass  industry,  as  viewed  by  qualified  stu- 
dents of  the  subject.  Some  of  the  occupations  which  are  discussed 
in  the  following  pages  are  not  followed  by  either  boys  or  women  in 
any  of  the  establishments  investigated.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  concerning  the  work  done  by  boys  and  women  in  these  factories, 
and  all  of  the  occupations  are  largely  supplied  by  boys  who  begin  in 
the  furnace  room.  It  has  seemed  proper,  therefore,  to'  present  these 
articles  in  full. 

DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  THE  GLASS  INDUSTBY.(») 

In  making  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  the  glass 
industry  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  the  data 
from  which  a  fairly  accurate  exposition  of  the  health  conditions 
could  be  made. 

•  Twelfth  CensuB,  Vital  StatiHtics,  1900,  Part  I,  p.  cclxxxiii. 

ft  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  lAborand  Industries 
of  New  Jersey,  1901»  pp.  35&-362.. 
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and  doubtless  have  greater  responsibilities  and  problems  to  meet 
than  those  of  the  present  day.  The  glass  bottle  blowers,  with  other 
trade  unions,  will  therefore  strive  as  never  before  to  see  that  these 
children  are  properly  trained  and  educated  to  meet  whatever  duties 
may  fall  to  tneir  lot,  and  be  given  opportunities  which  we,  as  work- 
men, were  denied. 

Organized  labor  is  doing  much  good.  More  so  than  its  critics  or 
opponents  give  it  credit  for,  and,  notwithstanding  adverse  circum- 
stances, we  are  hopeful  and  arc  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
** crooked  places  shall  be  made  straight  and  the  rough  places  plain." 

DANOEBS  TO  HEALTH  IN  GLASS  CUTTINO  AND  P0LI8HING.(a) 

Operations  which  cause  glass  dust  in  the  air  are  recognized  as 
especially  dangerous  to  health,  such  dust  being  quite  as  irritating  as 
steel  dust,  if  not  more  so.  This  being  the  case,  glass  cutting  and 
polishing  are  conducted  with  a  minimum  of  dancer  m  the  wet  wav. 

In  cutting,  the  pattern  is  marked  out  with  red  lead  or  with  graphite, 
and  then  the  object  is  held  against  a  rapidly  revolving  steel  wheel 
upon  which  fine  quartz  sand  and  water  are  dropped  continuously, 
or  upon  a  wheel  of  fine  emery  and  corundum.  When  the  pattern 
has  Deen  cut  out,  the  glass  is  plunged  into  hydrofluoric  acid  in  lead 
tanks,  connected  with  the  exhaust  pipe  of  a.  steam-propelled  blower. 
This  smooths  the  cut  surfaces,  but  acts  on  the  uncut  parts  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  polisliing  necessary.  This  is  done  with  pumice  or 
rotten  stone  and  water  or  oil  on  revolving  brushes,  and  putty  powder 
or  rouge  and  wax  on  wooden  wheels.  The  use  of  oil  or  water  serves 
to  prevent  dust,  and  the  emi)loyment  of  wooden  shields  protects  the 
worker  from  being  spattered  with  the  mixture  of  water  or  oil  and  glass 
powder  and  other  materials  thrown  off  in  the  process. 

DANGERS  TO  HEALTH  IN  GLASS  P0LISHING.(6) 

Glass  and  crystal,  when  cut  and  made  into  the  various  products 
for  which  there  is  a  market,  have  to  be  polished.  This  is  usually  done 
by  means  of  revolving  bruslies  running  at  high  speed.   Rouge  or  putty 

fowder  mixed  with  water  is  allowed  to  fall  on  tne  revolving  brushes, 
utty  powder  contains  28  to  29  per  cent  of  oxide  of  tin  and  68  to  70 
per  cent  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  as  the  revolving  brushes  run  at  great 
speed  a  good  deal  of  spray  is  thrown  ofF,  which  falls  upon  the  clothes 
and  hands  of  the  workers  and  also  unon  the  floors  of  the  workroom. 
The  liquid  dries  on  the  floor,  and  subsequently,  owing  to  the  traffic 
in  the  room,  the  putty  ])ow(ler  rises  into  the  atmosphere  as  fine  dust 
and  is  inhaled  by  the  work  people.  As  to  the  harmtul  effects  of  putty 
powder  on  ghiss  polishers  I  had  abundant  evidence  when  on  the  dan- 
gerous trades  committee  of  the  Home  Office.  Several  of  the  workers 
I  examined  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  work  on  jR*count  of  paralysis 
of  the  hands  and  wrists,  others  had  suffered  from  severe  colic.  A 
few  deatlis  from  saturnine  encc^phulopathy  were  reported  to  us. 

Various  substitutes  have  h(HMi  tried  for  rouge  and  putty  powder, 
but  as  in  some  of  the  substituted  ])owdei's  Professor  Thorpe  found 

o  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  MiisHachusetta  upon  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  Factories,  Worknhops  and  Other  Establishments  Where  Persons  are  Employed, 
1907,  p.  80. 

ftTnomas  Oliver,  Diseases  of  Occupation,  pp.  181  and  182. 
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Glass  is  colored  or  decolored,  and  its  fusibility,  its  refractive  power, 
its  luster,  and  its  resonance  are  enhanced  by  various  chemicals.  Lead 
in  the  form  of  litharge  or  the  red  oxide  is  made  use  of  in  the  manu- 
facture of  special  kinds  of  glass,  as,  for  example,  flint  j^lass  for  optical 
purposes,  and  crystal  glass,  which  is  remarkable  n)r  its  peculiar 
brilliancy  and  resonance,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  employed  in 
Englana  and  France  as  mock  crystal,  and  the  so-called  nard  flint 
glass,  from  which  artificial  gems  are  made.  In  most  varieties  of  glass 
no  lead  is  used,  and  arsenic  is  employed  for  oxidizing  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases. 

The  raw  materials  are  usually  mixed  bv  the  **melters''  in  open 
vessels,  so  that  much  dust  is  evolved.  Tne  so-called  **  mixture  is 
melted  in  *  spots''  which  are  generally  open,  and  are  covered  only  in 
making  flint  glass.  For  this  purpose  intense  heat  is  requisite.  It 
pours  out  of  the  openings  of  the  dome-like  arched  ovens  through  which 
the  ** glass  blowers"  take  the  molten  glass  with  the  **pipe.'' 

In  the  fierce  red  glare  of  the  glowing  fire  the  unpracticed  eye  can 
hardly  see  at  all,  and  where  the  olower  stands  there  prevails  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  C.  [140°  F.]  and  over.  On  this  account  the  blowers 
are  clad  in  shirt  and  trousers  only^  and  are  altematelv  exposed  to  heat 
and  cool  drafts,  since  even  in  wmter  the  factory  doors  stand  open, 
llie  pipe  with  which  the  glass  is  blown  is  an  iron  tube  1  i  meters  long 
[about  5  feet].  With  the  ri^ht  hand  the  pipe^  held  to  the  mouth  and 
then  very  swiftly  swung  around,  while  the  oulRretched  left  arm  has  to 
support  the  pipe>  often  heavily  loaded,  and  perform  the  main  part 
of  tne  labor,  ihe  strength  of  a  single  blower  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
manipulation  of  many  articles;  consequently  the  same  pipe  often 
passes  from  mouth  to  mouth — from  two  to  four  workmen  using  it  in 
turn.  Some  kinds  of  glass  are  made  by  the  process  of  pourmg,  in 
which  case  burns  frequently  occur. 

As  the  glass  cools,  a  portion  of  it  is  ground  or  cut  to  size  with  dia- 
monds. The  edges  of  some  articles  have  to  be  smoothed  with  a  coarse 
round  file,  and,  as  a  result,  clouds  of  fine  particles  are  set  flying  about 
in  the  air,  some  of  which  are  unavoidably  inhaled  bv  the  workmen. 
In  the  operation  of  grinding,  a  jet  of  wet  sand  trickles  down  upon 
the  moist,  revolving  grindstone  or  wheel  and  the  moisture  holds  fast 
the  bulk  of  the  fine  glass  motes,  but  some  escape  and  are  taken  in 
with  the  breath  by  the  grinders  who  are  obliged  to  keep  their  heads 
close  to  the  grindstone,  especially  when  engaged  in  pattern  grinding. 
Very  dense  is  the  dust  produced  m  the  process  of  polishing  the  ground 
glass  with  a  rapidlv  revolving  damp  brush,  because,  on  account  of  the 
sharp  friction,  Dotn  glass  and  brush  guickly  become  dry.  How  great 
the  evolution  of  dust  is  may  best  oe  seen  by  the  deposits  on  the 
clothing  of  the  grinders  and  on  all  objects  in  the  worKroom  which 
are  constantly  covered  with  a  layer  of  fine  powder. 

According  to  a  statistical  report  of  the  Glass  Trade  Association, 
77,948  persons  belonging  to  its  membership  were  employed  in  the 
year  1905  in  904  establisnments. 
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In  two  large  hollow-glassware  factories  of  Lower  Lusatia  the  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  statistics  for  the  period  of  three  years  presented 
the  following  figures : 

CASES  OF  SICKNESS,  DAYS  OF  SICKNESS,  AND  DEATHS  AMONG  WORKERS  IN  TWO 
HOLLOW-GLASSWARE  FACTORIES  IN  GERMANY.  1903  TO  1935. 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Male  members 

513 
96 

219 
34 

2,239 
.538 

4 

1 

521 
100 

180 
28 

1,679 
376 

2 
2 

5B1 

Female  members 

124 

Cases  of  sickness: 

Male 

204 

Female 

33 

Days  of  sickness: 

Mfll4« 

2,430 

Female 

395 

Deaths: 

Male 

6 

Female 

The  subjoined  figures  were  furnished  at  a  large  plate-glass  factory: 

CASES   OF  SICKNESS,    DAYS   OF  SICKNESS,    AND  DEATHS  AMONG    WORKERS  IN  A 

PLATE-GLASS  FACTORY  IN  GERMANY.  1903  TO  1905. 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Male  members 

m 

176 
6 

58 
3 

816 
36 

1 

175 
6 

84 
1 

942 
18 

1 
1 

176 

Female  members 

5 

Cases  of  sickness: 

Male  members 

69 

Female  members 

1 

Days  of  sickness: 

Male  members 

564 

Female  members 

5 

Deaths: 

Male  members 

Female  members 

Hence  in  the  hollow-glassware  factory  the  average  number  of  sick 
days  for  each  man  ranged  from  3.22  to  4.36  and  for  each  woman 
from  3.18  to  5.60  days  in  the  year.  The  number  of  cases  of  sickness 
among  the  men  varied  from  34.5  per  cent  to  42.9  per  cent  of  the 
male  members  and  among  the  women  from  26.6  per  cent  to  45.4  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  female  members. 

The  number  of  sick  days  for  each  case  of  illness  among  the  men 
averaged  from  9.3  to  11.9;  among  the  women,  11.9  to  15.8  days. 

In  the  plate-glass  factory  the  sick  days  per  capita  among  tlio  men 
numbered  3.3  to  5.3  days  in  the  year;  among  the  women,  1  to  6  days 
for  the  same  period.  The  number  of  cases  of  si(*knoss  among  the 
men  fluctuatea  between  33.5  per  cent  and  48  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  male  members,  and  among  the  women  between  16.6  per 
cent  and  50  per  cent  of  the  female  membersliip.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  sickness  per  capita  among  the  men  was  from  8.4  to  14  days 
and  among  the  women  from  5  to  18  days. 

In  one  of  the  two  hollow-glassware  factorios  mentioned  above,  in 
which  from  313  to  351  persons  were  employed,  there  occurred  in  the 
course  of  a  year  an  average  of  5  accidents ;  in  a  plate-glass  factory  with 
180  to  181  workmen,  15  to  19  accidents  were  reported.  Tins  dis- 
proportionately higher  number  of  accidents  in  the  plate-tjjlass  factory 
IS  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  workmen  in  the  plate-glass  factories 
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thin  rubber  bandage,  tends  to  prevent  suppuration.  Under  this 
treatment,  however,  the  surface  wound  can  not  be  entirely  closed, 
but  must  nave  small  opening  for  drainage. 

Manj  physicians  to  glass  factories  are  convinced  that,  apart  from 
the  injunes  incident  to  the  trade,  the  irrational  mode  of  life  of  the 

flassworkers  is  largely  responsible  for  the  unfavorable  rates  of  mor^ 
idity  among  them.  The  majority  of  the  glassworkers,  particularly 
the  plate-glass  makers,  earn  a  relatively  very  high  wage,  a  net  annual 
income  of  3,000  marks  ($714),  being  not  at  all  imcommon^  for  a 
master  platc^-glass  maker.  These  large  earnings  stimulate  in  the 
workmen  a  passion  for  gambling  and  cussipation,  and  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  healthy  must  suffer  when  these  people^  who  work 
hard  all  day  deny  to  their  bodies  the  necessary  rest  at  night. 

According  to  tne  observations  of  Shaefer,  the  diseases  among  the 
workmen  of  two  glass  factories  were  classed  as  follows: 

Per  cut. 

Disturbance  of  nutrition 13.  S 

Infectious  diseasee 3. 3 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system 32. 7 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system 16. 6 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 3. 8 

Diseases  of  the  eyes  and  ears 3. 3 

Diseases  of  the  skin 4. 4 

Suigical  diseases 6. 1 

Injuries 12.2 

All  other  diseases 3. 8 

An  examination  undertaken  by  Sonmierfeld  of  the  journals  of  a 
glassworkers'  sick  benefit  fund  gave  the  following  results: 

•  Peroeat. 

Infectious  diseases 13. 9 

Diseases  of  digestion 13. 6 

Rheumatism 6. 4 

Eyes 2.8 

Syphilis 05 

Lead  poisoning 6. 4 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  pystem 17. 39 

The  last  were  distributed  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 6.  7 

Chronic  trachitis 6. 1 

Emphysema 1-  03 

Pleurisy 1-3 

Pneumonia 2. 26 

DIAGNOSIS    AND   TREATMENT. 

As  a  result  of  the  diversity  of  occupation  among  the  individual 
groups  of  glassworkers,  each  of  these  groups  suffers  from  its  peculiar 
occupational  diseases.  This  difference  is  most  evident  in  the  two 
largest  groups,  the  blowers  and  the  grinders. 

The  glass  blowers  are  much  more  favorably  situated  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view,  altliough  even  their  vocation  is  not  generally  counted 
among  the  emplovments  conducive  to  health.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  Anack'er,  which  cover  25  years,  the  average  duration  of 
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While  eating,  air  sometimes  enters  the  dilated  duct,  and  ulcerations 
may  occur  m  the  passage,  but  they  generally  heal  spontaneously. 
Baart  de  la  Faille  has  described  a  rupture  of  Steno's  ciuct  occurring 
during  convalesence  from  an  attack  of  '^mumps.'*  The  rupture  took 
place  suddenly  in  the  act  of  blowing.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
sharp  crack  and  followed  by  extensive  cutaneous  emphysema  about 
the  neck. 

In  cases  wheYe  the  dilation  of  Steno's  duct  incapacitates  one  for  ^ 
labor,  the  employment  of  the  compress  made  by  Eckstein  at  Scheier's  * 
suggestion  is  to  be  recommended.     This  closes  the  ducts  by  pressure. 

As  glass  blowers  are  forced  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  high 
temperature  and  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  cool  draft  which 
rushes  in  through  the  open  door  of  tne  factory,  they  are  predisposed 
to  colds.  On  one  hand  tnere  are  rheumatic  inflammations,  on  the  other 
catarrhal  diseases  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  of  the  lungs  from  which 
they  suffer.  Smoke  often  tends  to  produce  bronchial  catarrah,  espe- 
cially in  the  older  factories  where  it  is  occasionally  driven  by  unfavor- 
able winds,  directly  from  the  openings  of  the  furnaces,  all  through  the 
factory.  Since  acute  catarrhs  of  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes  are 
often  repeated,  chronic  bronchitis  occasionally  supervenes,  from  which 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  sometimes  results. 

The  intense  heat  radiation  provokes  severe  headaches  in  some 
blowers,  especially  in  summer.  These  are  caused  by  congestion  of 
the  brain  and  its  meninges. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  glass  blowers  often  contracted 
emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  theoretically  this  seemed  quite  probable, 
sinc4)  they  are  obliged  continually  to  inhale  a  great  volume  of  air 
and  then  by  forced  expiration  to  drive  it  out  through  the  contracted 
glottis,  by  which  means  great  demands  are  made  upon  the  elasticitv 
of  the  lungs.  This  opinion  was  refuted  by  Prettm  and  Leibkind. 
They  examined  230  blowers  from  different  glass  factories  who  had 
followed  this  occupation  for  at  least  ten  years.  Two  hundred  and 
eighteen  of  them  were  from  25  to  50  years  of  age,  and  12  were  from 
51  to  62.  One  hundred  and  two  had  been  blowing  glass  more  than 
10  years,  and  an  equal  number  more  than  20  years.  Among  the 
blowers  under  40  years  of  age,  prartically  no  emphysema  was  found. 
Of  54  blowers  from  40  to  50  years  old  only  2  had  emphysema  in  a 
slight  degree.  Among  the  12  oldest,  there  were  but  3  cases  of  severe 
emphysema  of  the  lungs.  Of  the  230  blowers,  therefore,  only  5  in 
all  had  emphysema,  and  even  with  these  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  emphysema  wtis  superinduced  by  the  blowing  or  by  other  diseases 
of  the  Jungs.  But  it  was  demonstrated  by  spirometric  tests  that  the 
vital  capacity  of  glass  blowers*  lungs  is  very  large,  for  the  spirometer 
indicated  an  average  amounting  to  3,350  cubic  centimeters  [1S3.25 
cubic  inches]. 

Since  similar  observations  have  been  made  among  army  musicians, 
one  must  adopt  the  view  that  by  degrees  the  respiratory  apparatus 
a<Iapts  itself  to,  and  accjuires  a  tolerance  of,  the  practice  of  mowing, 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  is  increased.  My  own  experience  con- 
firms the  opinion  expressed  concorning  the  rarity  of  emphysema,  for 
even  the  old  blowers  seldom  complain  of  emj)hysematous  symptoms, 
such  as  shortness  of  the  breath  and  the  like. 

Through  constant  exposure  to  the  intense  heat  and  the  simultane- 
ous ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  fluids,  for  example,  6  to  8  or  even 
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10  liters  of  water  daily  [6  quarts -f- to  10  quarts +  ]  the  digestion  of 
glass  blowers  often  suffers,  so  that  chronic  disturbances,  especially 
gastric  catarrhs,  are  quite  frequent. 

The  extreme  heat  often  has,  also,  an  injurious  effect  on  the  eyes. 
One  result  of  the  heat  and  of  the  draft  together  is  to  produce  chronic 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis.  The  heat  alone  often  leads  to  xerosis 
[dryness  and  atrophy]  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Evetzky  found  among  70  youthful  blowers  31  cases  of  xerosis 
near  the  cornea.  Of  weighty  simificance  is  the  effect  of  the  heat 
upon  the  lens.  It  often  causes  the  so-called  glass  blowers'  cataract. 
Meyhoefer  found  among  506  glass  makers  59  opacities  of  the  lens, 
though  42  of  these  blowers  had  not  reached  the  age  of  40  years. 

The  obscuration  begins  in  the  posterior  fibers  and  extends  slowly 
outward.  If  the  visual  strength  has  declined  by  about  one-tenth, 
complete  opacity  results  within  a  few  months,  nirschberg  assumes 
that  the  delicate  internal  parts  of  the  lens  suffer  structual  changes 
from  the  absorption  of  heat,  and  that  these  changes  finally  lead  to 
the  opacity,  (jther  authors  attribute  as  an  influence  the  loss  of 
fluids  due  to  perspiration.  The  results  of  operations  for  glass  blowers' 
cataract  are  on  tne  whole  very  good. 

In  the  foreground  among  all  diseases  of  the  glass  grinders  stands 
the  damage  to  the  lungs  by  glass  dust.  This  glass  dust  produces  its 
effect  by  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fme,  sharp-angled  and 
needle-pointed  particles  of  glass.  The  dust  particles  may  at  length 
find  their  way  into  the  lymph-current  and  be  deposited  in  the  lungs 
and  bronchial  glands.  Meinel,  for  example,  found  in  the  lungs  of  a 
glass  blower  a  silicious  content  of  30.7  per  cent.  Soon  there  super- 
venes a  chronic  catarrh  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  and  bronchioles, 
the  desquamated  and  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  which  finally 
afford  a  congenial  soil  for  colonies  of  tubercle  bacilli.  Tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs  makes  early  victims  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
glass  grinders.  This  is  readily  explicable,  because,  even  as  appren- 
tices, they  are  exposed  to  the  glass  dust. 

The  grinders  as  a  rule  remain  at  their  work  until  severe  illness 
compels  them  to  give  it  up.  The  older  workmen  are  well  aware  of 
the  danger  of  their  occupation,  but  a  certain  indifference  and  a 
relatively  large  income  hold  them  steadily  to  the  hazardous  work. 
In  the  effort  to  work  as  rapidly  as  possible  they  often  neglect  the 
simplest  precautions,  not  even  removing  the  glass  dust  quickly  and 
thoroughly.  Disregard  of  personal  hygiene  contributes  to  the 
extension  of  tuberculosis.  From  the  untidiness  of  the  workroom 
and  of  the  dwelling  the  tuberculous  grinder,  by  means  of  his  tuber- 
cular expectoration,  finally  endangers  his  fellow-workmen  and  his 
family.  Grinding  is  especially  dangerous  to  such  young  grinders  as 
are  hereditarilv  infected  with  tuberculosis.  Since  the  sons  com- 
monly  follow  the  occupation  of  the  fathers,  this  unfortunate  coinci- 
dence is  not  exceptional.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  glass-grinding 
shops  the  few  gnnders  that  are  near  50  years  of  age  or  over  are 
alwavs  pointed  out  by  their  fellow-workmen  as  special  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  As  already  stated,  the  average  age  of  the 
grinders,  according  to  Anacker's  statistics,  is  32.0  years.  According 
to  Hirt^s  fij2:ures,  the  grinders  who  had  taken  up  this  employment  in 
their  tw^entieth  year  or  later  attained  the  average  age  or  42.5  years. 
Hence,  therefore,  grinding  injures  older  people  as  seriously  as  the 
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young.  Of  course,  early  tuberculosis  soon  has  the  effect  of  weakening 
the  wnole  system.     The  majority  of  grinders  look  pale  and  weak. 

As  a  characteristic  lesion  one  sometimes  sees  among  the  glass 
grinders  a  bursal  abscess  at  the  middle  of  the  inner  side  of  the  fore- 
arm. This  arises  from  the  grinder^s  habit  of  supporting  his  arms  on 
a  wooden  prop.  Between  the  hooked  process  of  the  humerus  and 
the  inner  condyle  near  the  elbow,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  process  itself, 
similar  bursal  abscesses,  due  to  pressure,  have  occasionally  been 
observed  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  also 
is  pr^uced  by  the  severe  strain  upon  the  forearm. 

i^^king  in  water  foul  with  sand  and  glass  dust  brings  on  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  specifically,  water  itch. 

A  disease  of  the  fingers  is  described  by  Anacker  which  arises  from  the 
attrition  of  the  glass  dust  and  fine  sand  between  the  fingers,  where  it 
causes  an  inflammation  that  may  at  its  onset  unfit  the  grinder  for  work. 
Blebs  arise,  like  those  of  pemphygus,  which  burst  and  leave  sore 
spots  on  the  skin.  Occasionally,  after  slow  healing,  thick  scars 
remain,  and  in  severe  cases  th^  affection  may  extend  to  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 

When  glass  is  treated  with  fluoric  acid  [as  in  acid  etching]  the  work- 
men may  suffer  erosions  of  the  skin,  and  contract  catarrhal  bronchi- 
tis by  inhaling  the  fumes  of  the  acid. 

Instances  of  metallic  poisoning  as  a  rule  play  but  a  subordinate 
part  in  the  glass  industry,  because  the  workmen  seldom  come  into 
direct  contact,  for  example,  even  with  lead.  When  lead  poisoning 
occurs  it  may  generally  be  traced  to  the  use  in  an  unauthorized  way 
of  material  containing  lead.  A  physician  to  a  glass  factory  of 
Lusatia  recently  informed  me  that  in  a  certain  glass  factory  he  had 
observed  numerous  cases  of  lead  poisoning  among  the  ^Is.  The 
girls  were  employed  at  the  process,  so  called,  of  ''powdering^'  glass- 
ware. After  energetic  protests  on  the  part  of  the  physician  before 
the  management  of  the  factory  the  poisonings  altogether  ceased. 

In  the  manufacture  of  thennometers,  and  the  like,  mercurial  poison- 
ing may  occur  if  the  filling  of  the  instrument  is  done  in  rooms  which 
are  too  warm,  making  possible  the  vaporization  of  the  mercury. 

Poisoning  with  arsenic  is  relatively  very  rare,  though  this  metal  is 
used  in  large  quantities  in  the  process  of  glass  manufacture. 

Of  much  greater  imj)ortance  are  the  injuries  incident  to  glass 
manufacture,  but  hitherto  they  have  receiver!  no  attention,  or  very 
little,  in  the  Uterature  of  the  subject,  although  thev  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  this  industry.  Almost  all  groups  of  workmen  are  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  an  injury  in  handling  glass.  Not  infrequently  large 
glass  cylinders  burst  and  fall  on  the  arms  of  the  glass  makers,  and  in 
the  process  of  grinding  also  injuries  very  often  haj)pen. 

The  muscular  weakness  resulting  from  injuries  to  the  arm  must 
be  appraised  in  a  special  manner  among  the  glass  blowers,  above  all 
in  the  case  of  plate-glass  blowers,  because  the  left  arm,  through 
greater  development  of  its  muscles,  is  stronger  than  the  right,  as  a 
rule,  or  at  least  just  as  strong,  while  with  right-handed  workmen  in 
general  the  reverse  is  tnie,  for  with  them  the  left  arm  is  commonly 
1  centimeter  [nearly  two-iifths  inch]  less  in  circumference  than  the 
right.  If  a  glass  blower's  left  arm  after  an  injury  is  1  centimeter 
[two-fifths  inch  nearly]  smaller  a  weakness  of  the  muscles  must  be 
admitted  as  a  rule.     On  the  other  hand,  a  smaller  circumference  of 
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cylinder  is  heated  in  a  narrow  zone  througliout  its  entire  circum- 
ference, and  then  by  a  Ught  blow  with  a  sharp  instrument  it  is 
cracked  off. 

But  in  the  grinding  department  even  the  simplest  protective 
arrangements  are  often  wanting,  or  are  not  employed  because  the 
work  IS  retarded  by  them. 

Above  all,  sufficient  ventilation  should  be  provided  for,  and  a 
scrupulous  daily  cleansing  of  the  grinding  rooms.  In  every  room, 
too,  there  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  cuspidors. 

By  systematic  instruction  of  the  CTind.ers  the  danger  of  tubercular 
infection  may  be  minimized. 

Personal  hygiene  would  be  promoted  by  the  installation  of  bath 
rooms  in  the  factories;  and,  in  addition,  good  drinking  water  should 
be  supplied. 

The  employment  of  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  ^lass  fac- 
tories and  grinding  rooms  has  been  regulated  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
imperial  chancellor  dated  March  5,  1902.  By  this  proclamation  the 
employment  of  women  and  of  young  men  is  forbidden  in  rooms  where 
raw  materials  are  mixed,  or  where  "cullef  is  broken  up,  or  liydro- 
fluoric  acid  is  used.  Before  the  ovens  or  in  rooms  where  a  high  tem- 
perature prevails  boys  under  14  years  and  females  in  general  are  not 
to  be  employed.  Furthermore  directions  are  given,  and  to  be  exe- 
cuted, concerning  the  time  shift  of  young  workmen  before  the  ovens, 
according  to  the  character  of  their  occupation.  For  the  rest,  young 
workmen  may  be  employed  only  wlien  a  certificate  is  furnished  by  a 
physician  authorized  by  one  of  the  higher  administrative  officers  to 
issue  such  certificates,  stating  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  work- 
man is  such  as  will  admit  of  his  employment  without  incurring  danger 
to  his  health.  TJie  presumption  justifying  this  action  is  that  the  pny- 
sician  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  occupation  and 
is  able  to  judge  of  its  effect  upon  the  health. 

According  to  the  decision  of  tlie  Glass  Trade  Association  of  the 
plate  glass  industry,  the  flatteners,  the  annealers,  and  the  scrubbers 
of  the  flattening  rooms  and  the  glass  cutters  and  sorters  in  the  ware- 
house must  wear  shields  of  leather  or  some  other  suitable  material  to 
protect  the  wrist  in  order  to  avoid  injuries. 

DANGSBS  OF  GLASS  KAKUFACTUBE  IN  AUSTRIA,  (a) 

Glass  furnaces  are  of  two  kinds,  pot  and  tank  furnaces.  The  walls  of 
the  latter  should  not  be  too  tliin,  else  they  will  radiate  intense  heat, 
and  as  the  workmen  standing  before  the  openings  suffer  ti^rcatly  from 
the  heat  and  glare  they  should  use  dark  eyeglasses.  Tlie  iiico,  when  in 
the  act  of  placing  the  pipe  into  the  pot  or  tank,  is  protected  by  framed 
glass  plates.  Tliese  plates  are  hekl  before  the  face  by  the  teeth  by 
means  of  a  peg  attached  to  eacli  plate.  \Vlien  not  in  use,  they  are 
suspended  by  a  string  upon  the  breasts  of  the  workmen.  Tliese 
plates  are  very  popular,  especially  with  beginners. 

Glass  plates  are  also  {)laced  before  tlie  openings  and  may  bo  moved 
either  sideways  or  upward,  by  means  of  foot  pressure,  whenever  nec- 
essary. Fire-clay  doors  and  asbestos  shields  are  also  used  success- 
fully.    There  should  be  first-class  ventilation  free  from  draft  to  cool 

sHandbuch  der  praktischen  Hyf^eno  und  UufallverhUtung  in  Industrie.  Gewerbe 
und  Beigbau,  by  Viktor  Steiner.    Vienna.  1908. 
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"smoothing,"  in  which  hand  power  is  used  to  work  the  face  of  one 
piece  of  plate  glass  upon  another,  with  an  intervening  layer  of  fine 
emery  ix)wder  and  water. 

In  grinding  and  smoothing  plate  glass  the  free  use  of  water  leads 
to  much  wettmg  of  the  clothes ;  and  consequently  to  liability  to  taking 
cold  and  rheumatism.  Smoothing  is  done  by  women,  and  is  heavy 
work  where  large  plates  are  dealt  with. 

Cutting  and  engraving  on  glass  are  artistic  operations,  performed 
by  smaU.  fine-edged  wheels,  rapidly  rotated,  ana  having  their  action 
assisted  oy  emery  and  putty  powder.  As  the  latter  is  a  compound 
of  lead  and  tin,  calcined  and  then  reduced  to  fine  pK)wder  the  evils 
of  plumbism,  constipation,  colic,  and  paralysis  are  introduced  into 
the  business.  To  what  extent  lead  poisoning  may  occur,  is  dependent 
upon  the  sanitary  construction  and  ventilation  of  the  shop,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  fan  to  withdraw  the  dust,  and  the  amount 
of  care  the  artisans  take  of  themselves  by  wearing  respirators,  and 
by  general  attention  to  cleanliness. 

Besides  the  cutting  wheels,  brushes  are  in  use,  but  are  speciaUy 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  dust  they  detach  and  diffuse  through 
the  air.  The  putty  powder  is  likewise  employed  in  polishing  flint 
glass. 

Glass  cutting  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  being  a  sedentary 
occupation,  requiring  a  stooping  posture;  and,  to  add  to  its  evils,  the 
wor^hops  are  commonly  kept  highly  heated.  Hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  read  that  few  of  tnese  artificers  live  beyond  their  fiftieth 
year. 

Glass  is  frequently  tinted  by  metallic  oxides;  those  most  com- 
monly resortea  to  are  the  oxides  of  manganese,  copper,  cobalt,  and 
gold.  The  depth  of  tint  is  largely  regulated  by  the  degree  of  heat 
the  coloring  materials  are  subjected  to.  Carbon  is  used  for  cheap 
black  and  amber  bottles. 

One  other  point  may  be  mentioned  here  in  connection  with  glass 
making;  viz,  the  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  vivid  light,  which,  as  else- 
where seen,  is  a  source  of  disease.  To  escape  its  effects,  no  means  are 
used  by  the  makers.  Colored  glasses  relieve  the  glare,  but,  if  inserted 
in  metal  frames,  these  get  so  heated  as  to  bum  the  skin;  and  if  sus- 
pended by  nonmetallic  cord,  the  evaporation  from  the  skin  bedews 
the  glasses  and  frustrates  their  utility. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HUKBEB  OF  WOMEV  AHD  GIBLS  EMPLOTED. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  (p.  21)  that  the  most  convenient  method  of 
presenting  the  information  of  this  report  was  to  observe  the  depart- 
mental division  of  the  glass  factory  into  the  furnace  room  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  finishing  room  and  the  so-called 
*'leer  room,"  these  latter  two  rooms  being  conveniently  grouped  for 
most  purposes  under  the  general  term  '^ finishing  department."  The 
importance  of  the  distinction  is,  to  repeat,  twofold :  In  the  first  place 
the  furnace  room  is  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  glass  industry.  Its 
whole  atmosphere  is  different  from  that  of  other  factories,  and  is  also 
different  from  that  of  the  other  departments  of  the  glass  factory 
itself.  In  the  second  place,  the  furnace  room  employs  practically  all 
the  boys  in  the  industry  and  almost  no  women  or  girls,  whereas  the 
finishing  and  leer  rooms  employ  practically  all  the  women  and  girls 
in  the  industry  and  almost  no  boys. 

Accepting  this  distinction,  Part  I  has  been  devoted  to  the  furnace 
room  as  representative  of  the  boy-5abor  aspect  of  the  glass  industry. 
Part  II  will  be  devoted  to  the  finishing  and  leer  rooms  as  representa- 
tive of  the  woman  and  girl  aspect  of  the  industry.  In  considering 
the  furnace  room  the  few  women  there  found  were  treated,  and 
properly  so,  merely  as  substitutes  for  boy  labor  and  not  as  a  normal 
part  of  the  furnace  room,  which  is  essentially  masculine.  In  the  same 
way,  in  now  considering  the  other  departments,  the  presence  of  a  few 
boys  ¥dll  be  entirely  neglected  except  in  the  tabular  presentation  of 
numbers. 

The  terms  **leer  room"  and  **finisliing  room"  will  be  here  used  with 
the  meanings  conmionly  attributed  to  them  in  the  trade,  although 
the  trade  nomenclature  is  too  uncertain  to  render  any  such  terms  of 
universal  meaning.  The  **leer  room"  is  that  section  of  the  factory 
back  of  the  annealing  leer  in  which  the  operation  known  as  taking  off 
the  leer  is  performed,  and  usually  also  certain  of  the  other  rougher 
occupations,  such  as  the  sorting  and  packing  of  bottles  and  the  neck 
grinding  of  fruit  jars.  The  leer  room  is  almost  always  a  structural 
part  of  the  same  building  which  houses  the  furnace  room,  but  in 
nearly  all  those  conditions  which  affect  the  worker  the  two  rooms  are 
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quite  distinct.  The  ''finishing  room/'  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually 
a  separate  building  of  an  ordinary  factory  type,  in  which  the  after- 
decorative  operations  are  performed  on  shades,  tumblers,  and  other 
of  the  finer  grade  decorated  articles. 

Thus  whUe  the  leer  room  and  finishing  room  are  by  no  means  the 
same  in  location  or  in  appearance,  their  differences  are  slight  when 
both  are  contrasted  with  the  furnace  room.  In  discussing  occupa- 
tions and  working  surroundings  it  will  be  necessary  to  regard  sepa- 
rately the  leer  room  and  the  finishing  room,  but  in  treating  of  more 
general  matters,  such  as  wages,  hours  of  labor,  sanitary  conditions, 
etc.,  no  such  separation  will  be  necessary. 

EARLY  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Details  are  extremely  meager  in  all  the  references  to  early  glass 
making  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  women  in  the  industry.  The  industry  itself 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  Jamestown  settlement  of  1607,  when  seven 
men  started  a  glass  factory  in  the  wilderness  and  were  massacred  by 
the  Indians.  During  the  colonial  period  glass  making  continued  with 
varying  degrees  of  prosperity,  but  it  was  not  until  recent  years,  the 
past  half  century  indeed,  that  it  tended  to  spread  itself  widely  through 
the  country.  From  the  very  first  it  may  be  assumed  that  young  boys 
were  employed  in  the  industry.  But  that  women  were  so  employed 
can  not  be  so  assumed,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  were  at  an 
early  period.  The  first  definite  statement  of  such  employment 
is  in  the  report  of  manufacture  for  1832  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

In  this  report  it  is  shown  that  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Com- 
pany, with  a  factory  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  was  employing  women. 
The  company  had  been  organized  in  1825,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  flint  and  lead  glassware,  cut  glass,  etc.  In  1832  their 
working  force  consisted  of  136  men,  46  boys,  and  5  women.  The 
women  were  engaged  at  ** painting  glass,''  an  occupation  which  was 
probably  quite  the  same  as  the  modern  painting  or  color  decoration 
of  fancy  lamp  shades,  etc.  The  wage  of  those  women  was  $1.20  per 
day,  this  relatively  high  wage  indicating  that  their  work  was  regarded 
as  highly  skilled.  Boys  employed  in  the  same  factory  were  receiving 
60  cents  a  day.  This  same  report  gives  another  Massachusetts  glass 
factory,  established  in  1827,  as  employing  40  men,  12  boys,  and  11 
women.  This  factory  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bottles, 
jars,  and  demijohns,  and  the  women  were  employed  at  the  work  of 
demijolm  covering.  Their  wage  was  60  cents  a  da3\  The  wage  of 
the  boys  was  50  cents  a  day. 

In  the  available  references  after  1832  covering  demijohns  is  the 
only  work  definitely  referred  ^  done  by  women  down  to  and 
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including  1847,  when  ** nearly  a  dozen  women''  were  covering  demi- 
johns in  a  factory  in  Pittsbui^,  Pa.  In  1845  the  wages  of  **  women 
and  girls"  in  this  district  were  given  as  45  cents  a  day,  *'boys"  55 
cents  a  day.  The  census  of  1850  shows  but  97  women  employed  in 
the  whole  glass  industry,  including  building  glass  as  well  as  bottles, 
jars,  tableware,  etc.  As  there  were  but  94  establishments  in  existence 
at  the  time  there  was  thus  on  the  average  little  more  than  one  woman 
to  an  establishment. 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  the  reports  of  the  census  for 
1905,  shows  the  growth  in  the  employment  of  women  in  the  industry 
as  related  to  the  number  of  establishments  and  total  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed  therein.  This  table  includes  all  branches  of  the 
glass  industry,  and  not  merely  those  branches  which  were  covered 
by  this  investigation.  The  separation  of  the  several  branches  can 
not  be  clearly  made  prior  to  1880,  but  since  the  census  of  that  year 
the  employment  of  women  may  be  specifically  related  to  the  branches 
of  the  industry  considered  in  this  report,  and  this  will  be  done  in  the 
text. 

NUMBER   AND    PER    CENT   OF    INCREASE    OF    ESTABLISHICENTS,   AND    OF    MEN, 
WOMEN,  AND  CmLDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  GLASS  INDUSTRY,  1860  TO  1905. 

NUMBER. 


190S. 


BstabUshments 

Wafe-earnera,  average  number. 

Men,  10  yean  and  over 

Women,  16  years  and  over 

Children  under  16  years 


1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1800. 

1000. 

94 

112 

201 

100 

204 

355 

5,G68 

9.016 

15,822 

24,177 

44,802 

62,818 

a  5, 571 

fl8.765 

11,605 

17,778 

36,064 

42,173 

ft  97 

ft  251 

716 

741 

1.885 

3.529 

(0 

(0 

3,602 

5,658 

6,043 

7,116 

63.000 

54,070 

3,456 

6,435 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE. 


Establishments 

19.1 

S9.1 

0  57.3 

ft  158.8 

(0 

79.6 
75.6 

(0 

dl5.9 

52.8 

54.5 

3.6 

67.1 

71.0 

85.7 

102.9 

154.4 

22.7 

20.7 
17.7 
16.9 
87.2 
2.6 

12.4 

Waee-eamers.  average  number. . 

21.1 

Men,  16  years  and  over 

28.2 

Women,  16  years  and  over 

d2.l 

Children  under  10  years 

<f9.6 

a  Inclndinf  boys  under  16  years.      d  Decrease. 

ft  Including  girls  under  10  years.       '  Not  reported,  as  children  were  included  in  1860  but  not  in  1870. 

e  Not  reported  separately. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  following  1850  there  was  a  sud- 
den and  marked  increase  not  only  in  the  number  of  women  employed, 
but  also  in  the  proportion  of  women  relative  to  the  men.  Thus, 
while  the  increase  of  men  during  the  decade  was  59.1  per  cent,  that 
of  women  was  158.8  per  cent.  This  decade  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  expansion  of  the  industry,  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments, which  increased  but  19.1  per  cent,  as  in  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  existing  plants,  as  shown  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  employees  of  59.1  per  cent.  The  expansion  was  particularly 
marked  in  the  manufacture  of  tableware,  a  branch  of  the  industry 
which  employs  women  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  does  the  manu- 
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in  the  gas  belt.  While  the  cooperative  movement  which  so  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  window-glass  factories  was  not  so  marked 
in  the  other  branches  of  the  industry  all  branches  shared  in  the  stim- 
ulus. The  number  of  establishments  increased  74  per  cent,  and  the 
fact  that  the  total  number  of  employees  increased  85.7  per  cent 
would  indicate  a  slight  tendency  toward  larger  plants.  The  number 
of  women  showed  a  marked  increase,  from  741  to  1,885,  or  154.4  per 
cent.  These  figures,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  include  all  branches  of 
the  glass  industry,  but  a  further  examination  of  the  census  shows 
that  1,818  of  these  1,885  women  were  employed  in  the  branches  cov- 
ered by  this  report.  Most  of  the  remaining  67  were  employed  as 
polishers  in  plate-glass  factories. 

In  1883  a  New  Jersey  plant  had  54  women,  14  of  whom  were  in 
the  "lamp"  department.  A  Newark  concern  making  watch  crys- 
tals employed  14  women.  By  1886  women  are  found  engraving, 
"tying  on''  stoppers  in  the  "homeopathic  rooms"  where  small  vials 
are  made  from  tube  glass,  and  in  the  "graduating  rooms"  where 
medical  and  scientific  glassware  is  finished.  In  1887  there  was  a 
Knight  of  Labor  assembly  in  the  Bellaire,  Ohio,  district  whose  mem- 
bership was  composed  almost  entirely  of  women  employed  in  the  vari- 
ous glass  plants  of  the  district.  In  December  of  that  year  women 
are  reported  as  sorting  glassware  in  the  leer  room  of  a  tableware 
house  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  also  as  working  in  the  etching 
room,  evidently  at  copper-wheel  etching.  A  correspondent  of  a  trade 
journal,  commenting  on  this,  says :  "But  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of 
girls  in  all  flint  houses  now,  and  the  boys  don't  care,  for  it  makes 
them  feel  like  home  to  be  in  society  even  if  there  is  a  stone  wall 
between  some  of  them." 

From  1890  to  1900  the  total  number  of  glass  factories  increased 
from  294  to  355,  or  20.7  per  cent.  But  in  those  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry specifically  covered  by  tliis  investigation  the  relative  increase 
was  even  greater — from  194  to  261,  or  34.5  per  cent.  While 
the  number  of  women  in  tlic  industry  as  a  whole  increased  from 
1,885  to  3,529,  or  87.2  per  cent,  the  number  employed  in  those 
branches  covered  by  this  report  increased  from  1,818  to  3,509,  or  93 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  increase  in  the  employment 
of  men  in  this  latter  group  of  establishments  was  24.3  per  cent,  or  a 
httle  more  than  one-fourth  the  rate  of  increase  shown  by  women. 

From  1900  to  1905  the  census  reports  show  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  number  of  women  employed  in  the  industry,  but  the  results  of 
the  present  investigation  of  1908  show  that  the  decrease  was  only 
temporary.  This  latter  fact  can  not  be  shown  precisely,  as  the  fig- 
ures for  the  1905  census  and  for  the  investigation  of  1908  do  not  refer 
to  quite  the  same  group  of  facts.  The  1908  investigation  shows  the 
normal  number  of  employees  for  the  year  or  portion  of  a  year  during 
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subprocesses  which  ceased  to  require  skill.     Machinery  was  adapted 
to  women  and  much  of  it  was  and  is  advertised  as  being  so  adapted. 

PRBSBNT  EXTENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  IN  THE 

INDUSTRY. 

Excluding  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  mirrors 
and  electric  lamps,  179  glass  factories  were  covered  for  this  report. 
Of  these  179,  116  were  employing  women  at  work  other  than  clerical, 
and  of  these  116,  74  were  also  employing  girls  under  16  years  of  age. 
The  total  number  of  women  so  employed  was  4,049;  the  total  number 
of  girls,  583.  One  of  these  girls  and  78  of  the  women  were  engaged 
in  the  furnace  room,  and  their  employment  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  Part  I  of  this  report.  Subtracting  these  items  there  re- 
mains 3,971  women  and  582  girls  employed  in  the  finishing  and  leer 
rooms,  the  divisions  of  the  factory  now  to  be  considered. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  all  these  female  em- 
ployees by  States,  and  shows  separately  the  information  for  all 
factories  and  that  for  those  factories  which  had  furnace  rooms.  The 
difference — 10  in  total — represents  factories  which  did  not  manu- 
facture the  original  glass  but  purchased  their  *' blanks"  for  finishing 
from  other  factories  which  did  have  furnace  rooms. 

NUMBER  OF  FEMALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER,  AND  UNDER  16  YEARS,  EMPLOYED  IN 
FINISmNG  AND  LEER  ROOMS  OF  THE  GLASS  FACTORIES  INVESTIGATED. 


state. 


Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

IndUma 

HUdoIs 

Kansas  and  Missouri 

West  VIrrinIa 

Maryland. 

Vlr^ia 

Total 


All  factories  Investigated. 


Females  16  and 
over. 


Females  under 
16. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


.'{ 

1) 

10 

3:) 

14 

ir. 

t 

4 

1.') 
3 
1 

no 


Num- 

l>er 

offc- 

males. 


Ill 
2()0 
137 

1,2S8 

717 

3t)9 

3<)7 

84 

6(»7 

29 

2 

3,971 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Num- 
ber 
of  fe- 
males. 


1 

2 

8 

25 

10 

9 

4 

1 

12 

I 


3 
14 
24 
327 
52 
40 

6 

3 
111 

2 


582 


Factories  having  furnace  rooms. 


Icmales  16  and 
over. 


Num- 
l>er  of 
estal)- 
lish- 
ments 


2 

7 

9 

31 

14 

15 

5 

4 

15 
3 
1 

100 


Num- 
ber 
of  fe- 
males. 


63 
199 
13.) 
1,199 
717 
369 
307 

84 
607 

29 
2 

3,709 


Females  under 
16. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1 
2 
7 

22 

10 

9 

3 

1 

12 
1 


60 


Num- 
ber 
of  fe- 
males. 


3 

14 

23 

310 

52 

40 

5 

3 

111 

2 


563 


As  the  proportion  between  factories  investigated  and  factories 
existing  was  substantially  the  same  in  each  State,  the  relative  rank 
of  the  several  States  in  the  matter  of  female  glass  employees  as  shown 
in  this  table  may  be  accepted  as  correct.  This  being  so,  it  would 
appear  that  Pennsylvania  is  l)y  far  the  largest  employer  of  female 
glassworkers;  more  than  one-third  (35. (>  per  cent)  of  the  total  number 
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of  such  persons  being  there  employed.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  are 
the  next  in  rank,  with  a  combined  total  slightly  less  than  the  total  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  three  States  together,  therefore,  employ  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  (68.1  per  cent)  of  all  the  women  and  girls  in 
the  industry.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Pennsylvania  employs  an 
undue  proportion  of  females  under  16,  no  less  than  56.2  per  cent  of 
the  total;  and  that  the  addition  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  brings 
this  proportion  up  to  84.2  per  cent. 

The  number  of  female  employees  in  an  establishment  is  dependent 
primarily  upon  the  character  of  the  product.  The  manufacture  of 
bottles  and'jars  offers  comparatively  little  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
females.  Women  may  perform  the  operations  preparatory  for  ship- 
ping, sorting,  packing,  etc.,  but  the  number  of  persons  necessary  for 
such  work  is  very  small.  On  the  other  hand,  a  factory  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  decorated  ware,  shades,  tableware,  novelties,  etc., 
offers  an  increasing  multitude  of  finishing  operations  which  women 
may  perform.  Thus  it  may  be  observed  in  the  preceding  table  that 
in  New  Jersey,  which  is  almost  entirely  a  bottle  State,  10  factories 
employ  only  161  women  and  girls,  whereas  in  West  Virginia,  in  which 
the  manufacture  of  bottles  is  very  subordinate,  15  factories  employ 
718  women  and  girls.  This  difference  in  result  is  in  no  way  due  to 
the  differences  in  the  laws  of  the  two  States. 

The  exact  degree  in  which  the  character  of  the  product  affects  the 
employment  of  females  is  shown  in  more  detail  in  the  following  table. 
This  table  classifies  the  factories  investigated  according  to  the  prod- 
uct in  which  they  specialize,  and  shows  for  each  group  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  factories  employing  women  and  girls  and  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  women  and  girls  so  employed. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALES  EMPLOYED  IN  GLASS  FACTORIES  INVESTI- 
GATED, BY  KIND  OF  PRODUCT. 


Establishments. 

Employees 

• 

Num- 
ber in- 
vesti- 
gated. 

Employing 
females. 

Total 
number 

all 
depart- 
ments. 

Females. 

Kind  of  product. 

Num- 
l)er. 

Per 
cent. 

16  years 

and 

over. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Total. 

Per 
cent  of 

total 
number 

of  em- 
tJoyees. 

Prescription  and  other  flint  bottles. 
Beer  bottles 

75 
10 
18 

aj 

23 
2 

12 
179 

31 

3 

15 

33 

20 
2 

12 

41.3 

18.8 

83.3 

100.0 

86.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

21.759 
7.33<5 
4,555 
9, 445 
7.584 
555 
3,651 

a  754 

87 

322 

1.491 
813 
183 
321 

6  68 

4 

32 

274 

155 

28 

21 

f822 
91 
354 
1,765 
968 
211 
342 

3.8 
1.2 

Jars  and  insulators 

7.8 

Tableware J 

Shades M 

18.7 
12.8 

Novelties T. 

38.0 

Blanks,  cut  glass 

9.4 

Total 

116 

64.8 

54,885 

0  3,971 

6582 

e4,553 

8.3 

«  Not  including  78  females  in  furnace  room. 
^Not  Including  1  female  in  furnace  room. 


c  Not  Including  79  females  in  furnace  room. 
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Examination  of  the  last  column  of  this  table  will  show  clearly  the 
relation  of  the  employment  of  females  to  the  character  of  the  product. 
Thus  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  bottles  females  constituted  but  1.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  employees  of  such  f actories,  and  of  flint  bottles 
but  3.8  per  cent;  whereas  in  shade  manufacture  the  per  cent  of 
females  was  12.8  and  in  tableware  18.7.  In  the  manufacture  of  jars 
and  insulators  the  proportion  of  female  employees  was  higher  than 
in  the  other  branches  of  bottle  making  because  of  the  conmion  use 
of  women  and  girls  as  jar  cappers. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  women  employees  were  by  no  means 
equally  distributed  among  the  factories  employing  them.  Of  the 
31  flint-bottle  factories  employing  822  females,  5  plants  in  Illinois 
employed  almost  one-half  of  the  total  number.  Of  the  3  beer-bottle 
factories  employing  a  total  of  91  females,  one  plant  in  Illinois  em- 
ployed 53,  or  58  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  the  33  tableware  factories 
employing  a  total  of  1,765  females,  6  factories  in  Ohio  employed  420, 
or  24  per  cent;  14  establishments  in  Pennsylvania  employed  765,  or 
43  per  cent;  and  11  establishments  in  West  Virginia  employed  613, 
or  20  per  cent. 

Racially  the  females  employed  in  the  glass  industry  do  not  present 
many  features  of  interest.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  work  of  the 
glass  factory  appeals  to  certain  races  more  than  to  others.  The 
Tariety  of  the  work  is  so  great  that  opportunity  is  offered  for  what- 
ever racial  aptitudes  may  exist,  and  there  was  Uttle  evidence  of  racial 
preferences  among  employers.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that 
in  any  given  factory  the  proportions  existing  among  the  female  em- 
ployees in  the  matter  of  race  are  approximately  the  same  as  those 
existing  in  the  particular  community  itself.  This  is  indicated,  as 
nearly  as  state  lines  permit,  in  the  following  table,  which  classifies 
by  States  the  3,255  females  from  whom  personal  information  was 
obtained  according  to  race  and  nativity. 
49450''— 8.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  Yol  3 19 
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The  ages  of  the  3,255  females  for  whom  personal  information  was 
obtained  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUlteEB  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALES  EMPLOYED  IN  GLASS  FACTORIES  INVESTI- 
GATED, BY  AGES. 

(FemAle  funiaee-room  cmploTMB  an  not  tndiidad  in  this  tablt.] 


Age. 

Number 

of 
lemaleB. 

Percent. 

Afa. 

Nomber 

of 
fnnaka. 

Percent* 

12  jtnu 

8 

12 
161 
806 

628 
460 

411 
260 
203 
146 

98 

0.1 

.4 

4.9 

9.4 

16.1 

13.8 

12.6 

8.0 

6.2 

4.6 

8.0 

88  yean. ..................... . 

77 

66 

186 

62 

69 
28 

249 

S.4 

18  yean 

24  yean 

2.0 

14  yean 

26  to  29  yean 

4.1 

16  yean 

80  to  84  yean. 

1.9 

16  TCI  in 

86  to  44  yean 

2.1 

17  yean 

46  yeanand  oyer ... 

.8 

18  yean 

Others,  raported  as  21  yean 
and  OTer 

19  yean 

7.7 

9b  VfAni 

Total 

Jr  7^"»"»  ••• • ••• 

21  yean 

8.266 

100.0 

22  Wan. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  one-half  of  all  the  female  em- 
ployees are  16  to  20  years  of  age.  The  age  of  greatest  numerical 
density  is  16,  16.1  per  cent  of  all  the  females  employed  being  of  this 
age,  and  after  18  the  decrease  in  numbers  is  very  rapid.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  industry  does  not  offer  much  opportunity  for  the 
very  young  girl,  and  the  small  percentage  of  girls  under  14  years  of 
age  shown  in  the  table  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  inr 
dustrial  demand  for  such  persons  and  not  merely  as  being  the  result 
of  laws  restricting  the  employment  of  children.  In  West  Virginia, 
for  instance,  the  law  permits  of  the  employment  of  children  under  14, 
and  the  glass  factories  of  the  State  are  chiefly  engaged  in  these 
branches  of  the  industry,  tableware  and  shades,  in  which  the  use  of 
females  is  most  extensive,  but  there  is  comparatively  little  demand 
among  the  factories  of  this  State  for  the  services  of  the  very  young, 
or  rather  small,  girl.  In  contrast  to  the  furnace-room  work  of  the 
glass  factory  there  is  no  sentiment  that  child  labor  in  the  finishing 
department  is  particularly  necessary  or  desirable  except  in  the  matter 
of  lower  wages.  In  finishing-room  work,  indeed,  the  child  is  generally 
recognized  as  a  much  less  efficient  worker  than  the  adult  woman, 
and  with  most  employers  the  saving  derived  from  the  lower  wage 
paid  the  young  girl  is  not  sufficient,  or  at  least  no  more  than  sufficient, 
to  compensate  for  the  lesser  efficiency  of  such  girl. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  much  of  the  work  done  by  females  is  so 
unskilled  that  experience  and  increasing  maturity  count  for  com% 
paratively  little,  the  older,  more  experienced  woman  is  almost  always 
in  some  degree  a  more  careful  and  more  efficient  worker.  This  in- 
crease in  efficiency  usually  more  than  compensates  for  the  increased 
wage,  the  wage  increase  being,  indeed,  very  gradual  and  slight  after 
the  age  of  18,  as  will  be  seen  later.  Thus  most  employers  are  more 
interested  in  maintaining  a  steady  force  of  women  and,  for  this  reason, 
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in  retaining  tbe  experienced  worker  than  in  simply  keeping  iqp  i 
supply  of  child  labor.  In  this  respect,  as  in  the  one  previcwJy 
mentioned,  the  finishing  department  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
furnace  room. 

The  conjugal  ccmdition  of  the  3,255  females  for  whom  the  informer 
tien  was  obtainable  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  faf 
each  age  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  females  who  were,  respeo- 
tively,  sin^e,  married,  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted: 


mnCBXR  AND  PBB  CENT  OF  rSMALK  B1IPLOYEB8  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDRieU 

IN  OLA88  FACTORIES  INVESTIGATED,  BY  AGES. 


[FwiHite  f  mmo^rooiii  enplojeei 

1  an  not  inohided  in  this  table.) 

Total 
number. 

Nmnber— 

Per  cent- 

Aft. 

Single. 

Married. 

wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
Mparated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Single. 

liairied. 

WM- 

owed* 

Jl.i  II  rnmmM 

uifwceiif 

Mpaimted, 

and  da- 

•artod. 

TFnAir  If  jMn 

176 

305 

621 

460 

411 

200 

20S 

146 

00 

77 

66 

120 

60 

70 

18 

6 

1 

240 

176 

306 

620 

446 

404 

264 

106 

140 

01 

71 

66 

104 

36 

20 

3 

100.0 
100.0 
00.8 
00.1 
08.3 
07.7 
06.6 
06.0 
02.0 
02.2 
83.3 
80.6 
62.2 
41.4 
16.7 

If  MIS..'. 

tl^fmn 

1 

as 

Hymn 

18 
14 
22 

0.0 

1.0 

1.6 

3.4 

3.4 

6.0 

1.3 

12.1 

14.0 

30.3 

81.4 

44.4 

20.0 

It  MR 

3 
2 

:J 

lOyetfB 

KjVHI 

jM  Vein 

1 
8 
6 
3 
7 
10 
10 
7 
4 
1 

20 

.T 

2i  #^"""" 

S  rmn 

a4 

n  ^^^mm  ■>..................... 

91  yetn 

6^6 

Mtmuv 

A6 

If  tDSOTevi 

f.4 

li  to  M  jean 

87.  f 

33  to  44  years 

37.3 

4ltof4yeMB 

W.0 

f5to04  7euB. 

80.0 

iO  TeonTand  orer 

molo 

Otaen,  reported  as  21  years  and 

OTV - 

184 

36 

73.0 

14.8 

U.6 

Total i. 

3,256 

3.014 

137 

104 

02.6 

4.2 

8.3 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  total  92.6  per  cent  of  females  of  all  ages 
were  single,  as  against  7.4  per  cent  who  were  or  had  been  married,  and 
that  eliminating  all  those  under  18  years  as  being  below  the  normal 
marriageable  age,  86.9  per  cent  were  single,  as  against  13.1  percent 
who  were  or  had  been  married.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the 
matter  of  the  conjugal  condition  of  female  employees  has  little,  if  any, 
particular  or  peculiar  relation  to  the  glass  industry.  Almost  none 
of  the  employers  expressed  any  preference  for  single  women  or  for 
married  women.  Few,  indeed,  had  ever  given  the  matter  any  con- 
sideration whatever.  There  is  certainly  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  woman  affects  her  efficiency  in  the 
work  or  her  opportunity  to  obtain  employment  in  the  industry.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  this  factor  at  all  influences  wages. 
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Ab  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  historical  survey^  the  emi^y- 
ment  of  females  in  the  industry  has  been  gradually  extending  itaetf 
during  the  course  of  years  not  only  numerically,  but  also  in  the  field  of 
employment.  In  the  furnace  room  women  have  never  gained  move 
than  a  tentative  and  doubtful  foothold,  but  in  the  leer  room  and 
Iwiuilimg  room  they  are  now  engaged  in  almost  all  the  existing  occu- 
pations. A  few  of  those  in  which  the  work  is  especially  heavy  or 
highly  skilled  are  still  entirely  or  largely  filled  by  men,  but  in  a  much 
larger  number  the  woman  is  predominant.  Thus,  to  cite  a  specific 
example,  in  an  important  modem  equipped  tableware  factoiy  in 
West  Virginia  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  in  the  finialiifig 
department  was  approximately  15  to  1,  the  men  being  engaged 
chiefly  as  foremen  and  overseers  and  in  the  handling  of  the  heavier 
articles;  there  was  no  finishing  occupation  as  such  in  which  women 
were  not  represented. 

The  girls  employed  perform  the  same  work  as  that  performed  by 
the  women,  although,  of  course,  the  younger  girls  are  usually  engaged 
at  the  simpler,  easier  tasks.  Extremely  few  boys  are  employed  in 
either  the  leer  room  or  finishing  room.  Usually  they  are  not  particu- 
larly desired.  The  boy's  wages,  for  reasons  noted  later,  are  commonly 
as  high  as  those  paid  the  woman,  the  young  woman  at  least.  There- 
fore, as,  on  the  whole,  he  is  less  efficient  than  the  woman  at  fifiwhing 
work,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  his  employment  so  long  as 
women  are  obtainable,  and  they  usually  are  obtainable.  The  boys 
who  are  found  employed  in  this  division  of  the  factory,  approximately 
2  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  employed  in  the  industry,  are  engaged  at  the 
simpler  occupations,  but  even  in  them  the  boy  is  never  an  important 
factor. 

The  following  discussion  of  the  work  and  conditions  of  the  finwIiiTig 
and  leer  room,  therefore,  will  concern  itself  chiefly  with  the  women. 
YHiatever  is  stated  in  regard  to  the  work  of  women  may  be  taken  as 
true  as  regards  that  of  children,  whether  boys  or  girls.  The  occupa- 
tion table  (Table  X)  will  show  in  what  particular  occupations  chil- 
dren occur,  and  further  than  this  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion separately  the  children  in  the  discussion. 

With  this  preliminary  description  of  the  place  of  the  woman  in  the 
glass  industry,  attention  may  now  be  given  to  the  actual  work  and 
working  surroundings  of  women  in  the  industry.  Upon  these  spe- 
cific points  the  leer  room  and  the  finishing  room  must  be  considered 
separately.  From  the  standpoint  of  number  the  finishing  room  is 
much  the  more  important,  there  being  approximately  three  times 
as  many  females  in  the  finishing  room  as  in  the  leer  room.    The  exact 
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figures  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  distributes  the  3,971 
women,  582  girls,  and  113  boys  concerned  among  the  two  depart- 
ments: 

NUICBEB  OF  WOKEN  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  LEER  ROOMS  AND  FINISHINQ' 

ROOMS  OF  GLASS  FACTORIES  INVESTIGATED. 


Fenuiles. 

Males 

ODderlC 

years. 

, 

16  yean 
andover. 

Under  16 
yean. 

TotiL 

liacrroom 

1,052 
2,919 

142 
440 

32 
81 

1,228 
8,44Q 

FiDbhing  room 

Total 

3,971 

582 

118 

4.068 

CHAPTER  XL 


THE  LEER  ROOM  AND  FINISHING  ROOM  AND 
OCCDPATIONS  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS. 
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•dMMed  instanees  of  white  women  being  worked  on  a  night  shift. 
In  the  particular  factory  mentioned  the  women  themselves  do  not 
esmplain;  the  working  surroundings  are  so  intensely  warm  so  many 
wuukg  in  the  year  that  they  prefer  the  relief  afforded  by  the  coolness 
of  night.  Nevertheless,  all  the  objections  cited  against  women's 
cmf^yment  at  this  work  in  the  daytime  hold  in  an  intensified  form 
fenr  their  so  working  at  night.  In  addition,  there  may  be  noted  the 
Itywer  moral  tone  of  the  glass  factory  at  night,  and  the  fact  that  the 
ni|^  force  quits  at  half  past  2  in  the  morning.  At  this  hour  the 
wmnen  must  return  to  their  homes  alone. 

The  employment  of  women  at  the  occupation  of  taking  off  the 
leer  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  general  in  the  industry.  The  first 
imlance  of  such  employment  dates  back  to  a  chance  be^nning  about 
tNrenty  years  ago.  Since  then  the  practice  has  been  tried  in  numer^ 
miB  places,  and  usually  abandoned  after  a  short  trial.  During  the 
yesr  of  this  investigation  there  were  15  factories  employing  women 
and  girls  at  this  work.  The  number  so  employed  was  79, 70  of  whom 
were  16  years  of  age  or  over  and  9  under  16.  These  were  distributed 
by  States  as  follows : 


HUKBBB  or  rEMALEB  EMPLOYED  AT  TAKING  OFF  THE  LEER  IN  GLASS  FACTO- 
RIES INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES. 

State. 

Number  of 

«itia>liah- 

ments. 

Number  of 
female  em- 
ployees 16 
yean  and 
OTtr. 

Nnmb«of 
female  em- 

uiuwrld 
yeaia. 

NtwTirk 

• 

1 
1 
6 
2 
2 
8 
1 

4 

4 
26 

6 

7 
22 

2 

^•■'''•'•••%iiift.  ....•.■••■■•■•••••.•.••••■■•.•.....••...••..•••..••... 

SST^'.T.  .:     - 

IMlMH. 

hkimIk, 

Vfnii* 

•  "p^^^""  ••••••••••••••••••• 

fMd                

15 

70 

f 

SOBTINO  AND  PACTKINO. 

When  ware  is  being  taken  off  the  leer  some  elementary  sorting  is 
always  done.  The  taker-off  examines,  at  least  cursorily^  the  articles 
before  depositing  them  in  the  crate,  and  throws  aside  such  as  are 
pa^ably  defective.  Occasionally  the  same  persons  who  take  the 
articles  off  the  leer  also  pack  the  ware  directly  into  boxes,  but 
with  the  women  takers-off  this  is  rare.  Commonly  the  takers-off 
do  only  an  elementary  grade  of  sorting  as  they  place  the  ware  in 
temporary  crates.  These  crates  may  then  be  carried  to  a  special  set 
of  sorters,  who  critically  examine  each  article  before  it  is  passed  to 
the  packer.  More  often,  however,  the  crates  are  taken  directly  to 
the  packer  who  does  the  final  sorting  while  packing. 

Sorting  as  a  special  occupation  requires  little  more  than  a  fair 
intelligence  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  care.    Packing  in  its  sim- 
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the  packers  cany  the  trays  from  the  sorters  to  the  place  where  the 
paddng  is  done.  This  is  heavy  work,  as  the  trays  full  of  bottles 
weigh  between  50  and  75  pounds,  and  they  must  be  carried  an  ayer- 
•ge  distance  of  20  feet. 

In  none  of  the  other  factories  scheduled  were  women  sorters 
ia  packers  specificaUy  required  to  do  their  own  lifting,  but  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  it  was  found  that  women  did  carry  their  own  trays  and 
boxes  occasionally  and  in  a  few  cases  with  considerable  regularity* 
Hie  circumstances  were  similar  to  those  noted  in  the  discussion  of 
the  women  takers-off.  Men  are  assigned  the  work,  but,  knowing 
that  the  women  will  lift  and  carry  for  themselyes  rather  than  wait 
imduly,  the  men  often  become  indifferent  and  careless.  The  most 
extreme  case  of  this  was  found  in  a  beer-bottle  factory.  Here  the 
man  whose  duty  it  was  to  stack  the  trays  when  filled  was  either 
almost  consistently  negligent  or  was  given  more  work  than  he  could 
do.  As  a  result,  the  women  sorters  did  practically  all  the  stacking. 
Pint  beer  bottles  were  the  common  product,  and  a  tray  full  of  such 
ware  weighs  about  80  pounds.  These  were  lifted  by  the  women  and 
stacked  in  a  pile  the  top  of  which  was  made  as  high  as  the  women 
could  reach. 

CAPFINO  FRUIT  JABS. 

The  rather  important  occupation  of  capping  fruit  jars  may  be 
classed  as  a  leer>room  occupation.  In  the  smaller  factories,  where 
fruit  jars  are  made  by  hand,  it  b  distinctly  such,  and  in  the  larger 
machine  factories  the  capping  is  done,  if  not  in  the  leer  room  as  such, 
at  least  in  rooms  or  buildings  which  are  very  similar  to  the  leer  room 
in  construction  and  in  surroundings. 

At  present  fruit  jars  are  manufactured  almost  entirely  in  a  few 
laige  establishments  which  devote  themselves  primarily  to  this  one 
line  of  production.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  bottle  factories 
which  occasionally  make  fruit  jars  in  small  quantities,  usually  to 
fill  special  orders.  In  such  cases  there  are  no  special  arrangements 
made  for  capping  the  jars,  the  work  being  performed  in  the  leer  room 
or  packing  room  and  usually  by  a  few  of  the  regular  employees,  tem- 
porarily transferred  to  this  work. 

In  the  larger  factories,  however,  which  make  a  specialty  of  this 
class  of  work,  the  capping  of  the  jars  becomes  an  occupation  of  con- 
siderable numerical  importance.  Usually  the  amount  of  such  work 
warrants  the  construction  of  a  spe^.ial  buil^ling  or  at  least  the  addi- 
tion of  a  special  room  to  the  f 'j.Ti4i/.e-r<^y>m  buiJding.  In  either  case 
the  character  of  the  ac/:omino'iations  offered  the  capper  is  of  the  rough, 
bare  character  of  the  leer  room.  Where  Bpf:^:'uLl  buildings  l^ave  been 
constructed  for  the  p'jrpose  they  are  uniformly  of  a  single  story  and 
one  exception  cheerle^^s.  of  an  uuiiiiLbLed  appearance,  and  in  on^ 
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occupation  of  utmost  simplicity,  and  is  devoid  of  all  strain  and 
physical  hardship.  The  work  permits  of  the  use  of  seats,  and  in  all 
but  one  of  the  factories  visited  seats  were  provided  and  used  when 
desired.  In  the  one  exceptional  factory  the  lack  of  seats  was  with- 
out any  possible  reason.  The  work  may  or  may  not  be  done  directly 
in  the  leer  room,  but  it  may  conveniently  be  classed  as  a  leer  room 
occupation. 

CUIPFINO  AND  nUOf  O. 

Certain  classes  of  glassware,  such  as  tumblers,  shades,  and  all 
screw-neck  bottles  and  jars,  come  from  the  leer  with  necks  rough 
and  jagged;  often  there  is  a  large  excess  ''shoulder"  left  by  the  mold- 
ing-process. In  the  case  of  tumblers  or  a  shade  the  article  is  imme- 
diately removed  to  the  finishing  room  and  this  shoulder  removed  by 
aid  of  a  mechanical  device.  This  operation  is  known  as  ''cutting 
off,"  and  will  be  described  later.  In  the  case  of  the  cheaper  articles 
which  require  no  special  finishing  except  smoothing  of  the  neck,  the 
removing  of  the  excess  shoulder  or  roughness  is  done  by  simply 
chipping  or  filing  with  an  iron  tool.  Almost  always  such  work  is 
done  in  the  leer  room.  The  worker  holds  the  article  in  one  hand 
and  with  the  tool  in  the  other  breaks  away  small  particles  of  the 
excess  glass  until  the  neck  is  reduced  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
smoothness.  When  still  greater  smoothness  is  desired  the  neck  may 
be  ground,  but  with  many  cheaper  articles,  such  as  screw-neck  salt 
and  pepper  boxes,  the  chipping  or  filing  is  sufficient. 

The  difficulty  of  the  work  varies,  of  cotirse,  with  the  size  of  the 
articles  handled.  Usually,  however,  the  articles  are  not  sufficiently 
large  to  cause  any  strain  in  handling,  and  in  any  case  men  are  almost 
always  assigned  to  the  larger  and  heavier  pieces.  The  most  un- 
pleasant feature  of  the  work  is  that  of  the  flying  particles  of  glass 
necessarily  produced  by  the  strokes  of  the  metal  on  the  glass.  The 
more  experienced  chippers  so  handle  the  article  and  the  file  that  most 
of  the  broken  particles  fall  downward.  But  always  there  is  some 
scattering  of  the  glass  and  occasionally  the  pieces  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  worker.  Flesh  cuts,  particularly  on  the  hands,  are  frequent, 
especially  with  the  younger  or  more  careless  girls.  No  permanent 
injuries,  however,  were  scheduled. 

The  work  is  not  of  a  character  that  requires  the  worker  to  stand 
and  it  was  not  evident  that  sitting  interfered  at  all  with  efficiency 
or  speed.  Nevertheless  the  majority  of  the  females  found  engaged 
in  this  occupation  worked  standing,  even  when  seats  were  accessiblei 
and  in  a  few  factories  no  seats  were  provided. 

40450"— S.  Doc.  645, 61-2,  vol.  3 20 
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wbich  18  giyen  the  trade  name  of  finishing  room  or  finishing  depart- 
ment. 

The  finishing  room  need  not  occupy  a  separate  building;  it  may 
be  simply  an  additional  room  or  series  of  rooms  attached  to  tliud 
factory  proper.  Always,  however,  there  is  a  distinct  structural  sepa- 
ration, the  more  delicate  nature  of  the  work  in  the  finishing  room 
requiring  more  complete  and  permanent  housing  than  does  the  rougher, 
heavier  work  of  the  furnace  and  leer  rooms. 

In  one  case,  indeed,  the  finishing  department  occupies  the  upper 
floors  of  a  building,  the  lower  floors  of  which  are  utilized  for  other 
business.  This  is  extremely  exceptional,  however.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  glass  industry  that  is  in  any  way  fitted  for  home  or  tenement 
work,  except  fringe  decorations  for  lamp  shades  which  is  generally 
"hohie  work." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  term  finishing  room  as  here  used  also 
includes  those  factories  in  which  finishing  work  only  is  done.  The 
number  of  such  factories,  however,  is  small.  Normally,  the  same 
establishment  which  makes  the  glass  also  performs  upon  it  all  the 
necessary  finishing  operations.  There  is,  of  course,  no  necessity  for 
this  close  relation.  As  the  finishing  operations  are  performed  upon 
the  glass  after  it  has  been  cooled,  an  indefinite  distance  and  time 
might  separate  the  two  performances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  two  are  seldom  separate,  the  only  important  exception 
being  in  the  case  of  the  cut-glass  branch  of  the  industry.  In  that 
branch  of  the  industry  the  cutting  is  very  frequently  the  only  work 
of  an  establishment,  the  '' blanks"  being  purchased  from  factories 
which  practically  confine  themselves  to  the  one  specialty  of  blank 
making.  With  other  varieties  of  finished  ware,  however,  such  sepa- 
ration of  departments  is  extremely  unusual.  Only  three  cases  of 
the  kind  were  scheduled,  and  in  two  of  these,  while  the  departments 
were  located  in  different  localities,  the  managements  were  the  same. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  66  finishing  rooms  or  depart- 
ments, using  the  term  in  the  broad  sense  indicated,  were  scheduled. 
Of  these  66  finishing  departments,  10  possessed  no  fiunace  rooms. 
Each  of  these  66  finishing  departments  employed  women  and  also 
employed  girls  under  16  years  of  age,  the  total  number  of  such  per- 
sons normally  employed  being  approximately  2,919  women  and  440 
female  children.  Males  over  16  were  employed  in  some  degree  in  all 
of  these  places,  but  boys  under  16  were  not  frequent,  the  number 
being  but  81. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  IN  THE  FINISHINO  ROOM. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  specific  occupational  employments 
of  women  and  girls  in  the  finishing  room  consideration  must  be 
limited  to  such  individuals  as  were  working  in  the  factories  at  the 
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peraon  employed  at  it.  This  will  result  in  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
persons,  17  per  cent  of  the  total,  of  whom  no  special  mention  will  be 
made;  (2)  to  use  always  the  most  common  trade  names,  but  quali- 
fying them  when  necessary  in  order  that  the  word  may  be  specific  in 
its  meaning.  Thus  the  one  form  of  glazing  described  is  qualified  aa 
the  ''disk"  method,  although  the  term  is  not  universally  used. 

In  order  to  give  some  sort  of  continuity  to  the  following  descriptive 
accoimts  of  occupations,  and  thereby  to  render  it  more  intelligible, 
the  method  has  been  adopted,  as  far  as  possible,  of  using  a  single 
article  as  an  example  and  following  it  through  its  several  processes. 
A  paste-mold  tumbler  has  been  chosen  as  best  fulfilling  the  necessaiy 
requirements.  The  example,  it  is  understood,  is  hypothetical.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  single  tumbler  could  pass  through  all  the  processes 
mentioned — a  tumbler  that  was  acid  etched  would  not  be  sand 
blasted,  etc.  But  some  tumbler  might  receive  any  of  these  treat- 
ments, even  although  no  one  tumbler  could  receive  all. 

In  connection  with  the  descriptions  of  certain  occupations  a  brief 
statement  of  the  physical  and  other  effects  of  the  work  will  be  given, 
as  also,  where  particularly  pertinent,  an  account  of  the  speed  and 
inece  rates.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  obtained  information 
upon  the  comparative  healthfulness  and  general  desirability  of  the 
several  women's  occupations  and  of  the  glass  industry  as  a  whole  as 
an  employment  for  women  will  be  reserved  for  later  and  more  general 
treatment. 

CUTTiNO  OFF. 

At  the  time  a  paste-mold  tumbler  enters  the  finishing  depart- 
ment from  the  blow  room  it  resembles  very  closely  a  large,  round 
bottle  from  which  the  neck  has  been  roughly  broken.  The  tumbler 
to  be  developed  is  in  the  lower  portion  of  this  bottle-shaped  object, 
as  becomes  apparent  as  soon  as  the  excess  shoulder  is  removed.  The 
operation  of  removing  the  shoulder  is  known  as  *' cutting  off."  At 
present  the  flame  method  of  cutting  off  is  the  one  most  commonly 
employed. 

In  *' cutting  off  by  flame"  the  person  doing  the  work — the  cutter — 
marks  each  of  these  tumbler  blanks  or  bottle-shaped  articles  at  the 
point  at  which  the  shoulder  is  to  be  removed.  The  marking  is  done 
with  a  diamond  point,  which  makes  a  slight  scratch  upon  the  surface 
of  the  glass.  As  soon  as  it  is  marked  the  cutter  places  the  object  in 
the  cutting-off  machine.  This  machine  consists  simply  of  a  revolving 
holder  in  which  the  glass  article  is  clasped,  and  an  adjustable  gas 
flame.  The  blank  having  been  clasped  in  the  holder,  the  flame  is 
fixed  to  strike  upon  the  glass  at  the  line  of  the  point  marked  with 
the  diamond  scratch.  The  holder  is  then  revolved  and  almost  im- 
mediately a  fracture  commences  at  the  scratch  and  continues  around 
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wiioie  it  k  stfll  to  be  found.  In  anj  c«w,  wvHnen  should  no(  bo 
employed  at  this  wofk,  ms  a  few  are  at  pnaent. 

Li  cutting  off  the  exceas  sfaouldeis  from  largt  articles  of  Tairii^ 
ah^Ms,  such  as  punch  bowls  and  lamp  shades,  an  efertncalhr  hettiod 
wire  is  often  used.  The  principle  k  the  same  as  that  of  the  wire 
boated  by  friction^  except  that  there  is  no  necesatr  for  rerolring  the 
article  while  being  cut.  The  wire  i§  simply  wraf^^ed  aiound  the 
article  at  the  proper  point,  the  cummt  turned  <»,  and  when  the  wire 
has  become  heated,  a  wet  sponge  is  touched  against  the  ware.  Tlie 
resultant  chilling  starts  a  crack.  The  use  of  the  electric  wire  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  large,  heary  articles.  It  is  nerer  used  to  cut 
off  tumblers,  and  in  no  factory  were  women  or  children  found  Migaged 
in  this  wori^. 

Cutting  off  by  flame  or  otherwise  applies  not  only  to  pastennold 
tumblers  but  to  all  lamp  chimneys  not  c^-hand  blown,  whether  made 
by  machinery  or  in  hand  paste  molds.  AU  shades,  globes,  crystal 
ImIIs,  and  other  articles  made  in  paste  molds,  except  paste  mold  bar 
bottles,  water  bottles,  and  articles  of  that  class,  are  treated  to  the 
cutting-off  process,  by  some  method.  In  a  tumbler  factory  when  the 
piece  rate  for  cutting  off  by  flame  was  25  cents  per  100  dozen  tumblexv 
the  6  girb  woi^ing  at  this  work  earned  for  the  week  the  agent  visited 
the  plant,  respectively,  $3.60,  $4,  $4.80,  S5.40,S5.45,  and  $5.70.  Taking 
$5.50  as  the  earnings  of  a  fairly  rapid  worker  a  cutter  off  in  this  plant 
would  handle  2,200  dozen  in  a  week  of  56}  hours,  or  practically  39 
dozen  an  hour. 

Cutting  off  by  wire  is  a  slower  process,  200  dozen  per  day  being 
about  the  limit  of  capacity. 

OBINDIHO. 

The  cutting-off  process  leaves  the  edges  of  the  tiunbler  sharp. 
This  must  be  smoothed  and,  as  an  even,  well-rounded  drinking 
edge  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  qualities  of  a  good  tiunbler,  con- 
siderable care  is  spent  upon  the  work  of  smoothing.  The  first 
operation  is  to  grind  the  edge  of  the  timibler.  All  fine,  thin  tumblers 
must  have  their  edges  ground  after  cutting  off.  The  cheaper  heavy 
pressed  tumblers,  while  not  cut  off  and  hence  requiring  no  edge  grind- 
ing, are  frequently  ground  on  the  bottom  to  level  them.  Bottom 
grinding  is  always  done  by  hand;  edge  grinding  by  either  hand  or 
machine.  Many  other  articles  besides  tumblers  are  subjected  to  the 
grinding  operation,  but  the  methods  of  grinding  are  in  all  cases  essen- 
tially the  same. 

For  hand  grinding  there  is  commonly  used  a  large  grindstone  revolv- 
ing horizontally.  The  person  grinding  stands  before  this  as  before 
a  table  and  presses  the  article,  edge  downward,  upon  the  moving 
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which  is  fastened  a  plain  iron  disk.  Also  the  position  of  the  wheel 
was  changed  and  the  wheel  swung  on  a  horizontal  axis  like  an  ordi- 
nary knife-grinder's  stone.  The  operator  in  grinding  grasps  the 
tumbler  by  the  bottom  in  the  left  hand,  puts  a  little  wet  sand  into 
the  tumbler  with  the  right  hand,  and  then  presses  the  rough  edges  of 
the  glass  against  the  rcTolving  iron  plate. 

The  position  is  very  strained.  On  the  horizontal  flat  stone  the 
article  rests  naturally  upon  the  grinding  surface  and  what  pressing 
is  necessary  by  the  operator  is  downward,  as  upon  an  ordinary  table. 
With  the  perpendicular  iron  wheel,  howeyer,  the  tumbler  must  be 
pushed  against  th6  grinding  surface  and  in  consequence  the  arm  and 
wrist  which  do  the  pressing  be  kept  in  a  position  of  severe  muscular 
strain.  To  relieve  this  somewhat  the  operators,  who  are  all  women, 
wear  tight  bandages  about  their  left  wrists.  Also  in  case  of  breakage 
the  danger  from  cuts  is  more  imminent  than  with  the  older  method. 
The  operators,  however,  wear  no  gloves  or  other  protective  devices. 

The  claim  for  this  method  of  tumbler  grinding  is  that  it  is  econom- 
ical, chiefly  because  of  a  lesser  breakage.  On  the  whole,  however, 
such  a  method  of  tumbler  grinding  seems  laborious  and  unnecessar- 
rily  painful  to  the  workers.  The  economy,  if  any,  is  certainly  too  small 
to  compensate  for  the  increased  burden  on  the  women  employees.  This 
is  particularly  true  as  there  is  on  the  market,  as  already  described, 
machinery  which  does  the  work  with  perfect  satisfaction  and  with- 
out excessive  breakage. 

With  the  exception  of  the  iron-disk  method  just  described,  the 
work  of  grinding  light  ware  need  not  be  very  unpleasant  for  women. 
The  dirt,  especially  in  hand  grinding,  and  the  constant  standing  are 
the  most  disagreeable  features.  Hand  grinding  is  necessarily  some- 
what dirty,  owing  to  the  use  of  wet  sand  which,  on  the  turning  of 
the  stone,  splashes  upon  the  person  of  the  operator. 

Almost  without  exception  grinders,  both  hand  and  machine,  stand 
while  at  work  and  stand  constantly.  Such  standing,  however,  seems 
necessary.  From  the  nature  of  the  work  seats  can  not  well  be  sup- 
plied and  there  are  few  classes  of  grinding  in  which  sitting  would  not 
greatly  handicap  efficiency. 

Both  men  and  women  are  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  grinding, 
but  here,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  other  occupations,  the  two 
sexes  are  rarely  engaged  in  handling  the  same  class  of  ware.  Tum- 
bler grinding  and  the  grinding  of  most  cheap,  small  articles  is  every- 
where done  by  women  (rarely  by  children),  whereas  heavy  ware  and 
that  of  a  fine  character  is  nearly  always  assigned  to  men. 
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The  speed  rate  of  work  can  perhaps  be  best  understood  froro  an 
extract  taken  from  a  schedule  for  a  typical  establishment  where 
machine  chuck  grinding  is  done.     The  agent  reports: 

"The  grinders  work  with  practically  automatic  machinery,  which 
needs  only  to  be  set  at  gauge  and  fed.  The  machines  are  set  by 
men.  They  are  started  and  stopped  by  foot  pedals  which  operate 
belt  shifts.  Each  girl  operates  three  machines.  The  tumbler  is 
placed  in  a  socket  head,  the  top  of  the  tumbler,  or  rough,  cut-off 
edge,  sticks 'Out;  then  a  grinding  disk  is  brought  up  tight  against  it 
by  means  of  a  belt  shift,  and  the  machine  put  in  motion;  this  grinds 
the  glass  off  the  top  of  the  tumbler  to  a  level  edge.  A  jet  of  water 
plays  from  a  tube  upon  the  point  of  grinding  contact.  The  capacity 
of  the  machine,  as  stated  by  its  manufacturer,  is  1,300  per  day  of 
ten  hours.  This  capacity  is  never  reached  in  this  plant.  The  work 
is  piecework;  rate  75  cents  per  100  dozen  (1,200)  for  glasses  under 
6-ounce  capacity,  85  cents  per  100  dozen  for  glasses  from  5-ounce  to 
10-ounce  capacity,  and  $1  per  100  dozen  for  over  10-ounce  tumblers. 
Beginners  are  paid  67  cents  a  day,  and  put  on  piece  rates  as 
soon  as  they  get  where  they  can  earn  more.  The  pay  roll  8ho¥ra 
one  full-time  worker  earning  as  low  as  S6.65,  the  next  lowest  earned 
$8.20,  the  highest,  $10.70  for  a  week." 

GLAZING. 

Grinding  leaves  the  edge  of  an  article  rough.  To  reduce  this 
roughness  and  secure  a  final  polish  the  ground  edge  is  glazed  by 
exposure  to  a  fiame. 

The  glazing  apparatus  in  most  common  use  for  tumblers  is  in  the 
form  of  a  revolving  table  rimmed  with  a  series  of  cups.  Part  of 
this  table  is  covered  with  a  hood,  under  which  there  are  a  series  of 
small  gas  jets.  The  whole  is  so  adjusted  that  a  tumbler,  when 
placed  bottom  downward  in  one  of  the  rim  cups,  is  carried  by  the 
revolution  of  the  table  under  the  hood  and  the  edge  of  the  tumbler 
brought  immediately  under  the  flames.  The  cup  or  receptacle  has 
an  independent  revolving  motion  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
the  table.  The  heat  of  the  flames  is  suflicient  to  slightly  melt  and 
round  the  edge,  but  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  body  of  the  glass. 
When  the  tumbler  has  completed  the  revolution  and  emerged  from 
the  hood  it  is  removed  and  another  put  in  its  place.  The  glazing 
occurs  so  quickly  that  the  table  can  be  kept  almost  constantly 
revolving,  the  cups  being  continuously  filled  and  emptied.  One  per- 
son may  attend  a  machine,  putting  in  and  removing  all  the  ware, 
but  not  infrequently  two  persons  divide  the  work—  the  one  feeding, 
the  other  removing. 

The  above  method  of  glazing,  which  may  be  known  as  the  disk- 
machme  method,  is  almost  everywhere  used  for  paste-mold  tumblers 
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and  goblets.  For  cheap  pressed  tumblers,  lamp  chimneys,  and  globes 
a  more  economical  system  has  been  devised.  This  is  known  as  the 
conveyor  method,  and  the  device  used  resembles  in  its  main  features 
an  ordinary  annealing  leer.  That  is  to  say,  in  place  of  the  revolving 
table  of  the  preceding  method  there  is  used  an  endless  conveyor 
passing  through  a  long  leer-shaped  furnace.  Within  this  there  is  a 
series  of  flames  adjusted  to  play  on  the  tops  of  the  articles  as  they 
are  carried  through  on  the  conveyor.  Emerging  glazed  at  the  other 
end  the  articles  are  removed  by  hand,  or,  in  a  few  places,  transferred 
automatically  to  another  conveyor  and  by  it  carried  to  the  persons 
who  do  the  sorting  and  selecting,  or  in  case  of  heavy  pressed  tumblers 
into  a  receptacle  from  which  they  are  taken  to  the  leers. 

When  the  glazing  is  done  in  the  blow  room,  and  this  is  commonly 
the  case  with  cheap  pressed  tumblers,  boys  or  men  are  employed 
exclusively  at  the  work.  More  frequently,  however,  and  always  with 
the  disk  machine  the  glazing  is  done  in  the  finishing  department,  and 
then  the  w^ork  employs  chiefly  women.  In  a  few  places  men  are 
found  working  side  by  side  with  the  women,  but  their  total  number 
is  small. 

With  both  the  disk  and  the  conveyor  machines  the  operators  may 
sit  or  stand  at  will.  The  work  requires  no  heavy  Ufting  and  is  rarely 
conducted  at  an  imcomfortably  high  speed.  The  two  disagreeable 
features  of  the  work  are  the  odor  and  the  heat.  These  vary  in 
intensity  from  factory  to  factory,  but  are  always  present  in  some 
degree.  In  a  few  factories,  where  the  glazing  machines  are  poorly 
adjusted  and  the  flow  of  gas  badly  regulated,  the  heat  of  the  operator's 
position  is  very  painful,  especially  in  the  summer  season,  and  the 
odor  is  usually  sickening. 

In  addition  to  the  machine  methods  of  glazing,  as  above  described, 
occasional  use  is  still  made  of  the  earlier  method  of  simple  hand 
glazing.  To  do  this  work  by  hand,  however,  is  slow  and  costly,  and 
with  the  possible  exception  of  special  ware  or  heavy  lead  glass 
tumblers  (for  cutting)  the  machine  is  just  as  efi'ective.  During  the 
coiu*se  of  the  present  investigation  hand  glazing  was  met  with  in  only 
one  important  factory. 

In  hand  glazing  the  tumbler  is  placed  in  a  long  handled  snapping 
iron,  such  as  is  used  in  the  blow  room,  and  by  means  of  this  inserted 
into  the  flame  of  a  small  oven.  By  careful  turning  and  manipulation 
of  the  iron  the  edge  of  the  tumbler  may  be  quickly  glazed.  Men  are 
used  exclusively  at  the  actual  work  of  glazing,  but  girls  are  used  to 
place  the  unglazed  tumblers  in  the  snapping  iron  and  to  remove  the 
ware  when  finished.  These  girls  stand  constantly,  although  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  why  their  work  should  not  be  so  adjusted 
that  they  might  sit  ail  the  time  if  they  so  desired.    Their  work  does 
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SAND  BLASTING. 

The  usual  sand-blast  apparatus  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  an 
inclosed  box  with  a  small  opening  at  the  top.  Pipes  carrying  sand 
under  compressed  air  or  steam  pressure  lead  into  the  bottom  of  this 
box.  When  the  pressure  is  on  the  only  escape  for  the  sand  and  air  is 
through  the  opening  at  the  top  and  through  this  escape  the  sand 
pours  in  a  very  forcible  blast.  If  a  piece  of  glassware  is  held  in  this 
blast  the  escaping  sand  will  chip  away  minute  particles  of  glass, 
breaking  the  surface,  or  ''fire  polish/'  until  the  surface  assumes  a 
milky,  opaque  appearance,  such  as  is  possessed  by  the  so-called 
'^ frosted"  electric-light  bulb.  The  whole  surface  of  a  tumbler  or 
other  article  may  be  easily  frosted,  therefore,  by  simply  holding  it  in 
the  blast.  In  order  to  secure  exact  patterns,  however,  those  parts  of 
the  siirface  which  it  is  desired  to  leave  clear  must  be  protected  from 
the  action  of  the  sand.  For  this  purpose  there  is  provided  a  metallic 
plate,  in  which  the  desired  design  has  been  cut.  This  plate  is 
made  larger  than  the  tumbler,  and  when  placed  aroimd  the  tumbler 
protects  all  the  surface  of  the  glass  except  where  exposed  through 
the  stenciled  cuttings.  The  tumbler,  carefully  placed  in  its  holder, 
is  then  placed  directly  above  the  blast  opening  and  the  controlling 
valve  opened.  Those  portions  of  the  glass  that  are  exposed  t^u*ough 
the  perforations  in  the  metal  are  chipped  and  roughened  by  the 
uprushing  sand,  but  the  covered  portions  of  the  glass  are  imaffected. 
Tlie  result  upon  the  tumbler  is  a  durable  opaque  figure,  correspond- 
ing to  the  design. 

Fine  sand  forced  at  a  pressure  sufRcent  to  abrade  glass  necessarily 
rebounds  from  the  glass  and  stencil  and  tends  to  scatter  broadcast. 
The  more  recent  sand-blast  machines  have  proper  hoods  or  exhausts 
to  capture  this  rebounding  sand  and  carry  it  safely  off.  A  few, 
indeed,  are  semiautomatic,  the  operator  placing  the  article  in  an 
inclosed  box  and  the  blasting  being  done  entirely  out  of  view.  These 
types  may  be  hannloss,  but  they  are  few.  Most  of  the  machines  in 
use  are  of  the  open  type  previously  described.  Of  these  the  great 
majority  have  either  no  exliausts  or  very  inefficient  ones.  As  a 
result  the  escaping  sand  and  glass  particles  pass  freely  into  the  room 
and  fill  the  air.  Standing  before  one  of  these  machines  the  operator 
receives  in  the  face  the  full  force  of  this  dust  stream.  Nearly  all  the 
women  employed  at  the  work  complained  that  the  dust  caused  pain- 
ful irritation  of  the  eyes  and  throat.  The  dust  is  extremely  fine,  fine 
enough  to  hang  suspended  in  the  air  for  a  considerable  period;  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  dust  of  such  a  pulverized,  light 
character  should  not  be  conveyed  directly  to  the  lungs. 

The  evil  effect  of  escaping  sand  is  accentuated  in  many  places  by 
the  use  of  undue  pressure.  It  appears  that  sand  expelled  under  a 
pressure  of  25  pounds,  or  possibly  even  less,  is  just  as  effective  for 
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sand-blasting  purposes  as  when  expelled  under  higher  pressure. 
Nevertheless  nearly  all  sand-blasting  machines  are  operated  under  a 
pressure  of  well  over  30  pounds,  some  as  liigh  as  100  pounds. 

A  further  feature  of  sand  blasting,  as  the  work  is  almost  always 
done,  is  the  constant  standing  of  the  operators.  It  is  the  general 
custom  for  sand  blasters  to  stand  while  at  work,  and  it  is  only  very 
rarely  that  seats  are  even  provided.  Tliere  is,  however,  no  reason 
for  this  constant  standing.  The  work  does  not  require  it,  and  with 
possibly  a  few  changes  in  the  height  and  adjustment  of  some  of  the 
machines  in  use  it  would  be  perfectly  feasible  for  the  workers  to  sit 
at  least  part  of  the  time.  Aside  from  this  constant  standing  the 
work  requires  Uttle  muscular  strain.  This  necessity  of  standing 
combined  with  the  escaping  sand  dust  renders  the  work  of  sand 
blasting,  at  least  at  the  old  uncovered  type  of  machine,  particularly 
harmful  to  women.  Their  presence  in  the  work  is,  therefore,  to  be 
unhesitatingly  condenmed.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  wages,  not  of 
efficiency.  For  handhng  small  ware,  sucli  as  tumblers,  women  are  as 
efficient  as  men,  but  no  more  so.  On  heavy  ware  men  are  distinctly 
the  more  efficient,  and  are  everywhere  employed  at  this  class  of  work. 

An  extract  from  a  report  of  a  field  agent  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
speed,  rate  of  pay,  and  the  impression  made  upon  the  observer.  The 
factory  reported  is  one  in  which  the  sand-blast  apparatus  is  particu- 
larly crude. 

*'It  is  piecework,  the  rate  being  one  cent  a  dozen;  there  is  one  girl, 
a  beginner,  working  at  a  day  rate  of  67  cents.  The  pieceworkers 
earned,  in  last  pay-roll  week,  $7.80  a  week  of  56}  hours,  doing  13.7 
dozen,  or  164.4  pieces  an  hour.  It  is  work  wliich,  under  the  condi- 
tions found  here,  no  one,  male  or  female,  should  be  permitted  to  do." 

DESIGNING  IN  WAX  AND  ETCHING. 

The  same  kind  of  decoration  that  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
sand  blast  may  be  also  accomplished  by  the  use  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 
Sufficient  exposure  of  glass  to  the  acid  itself  or  even  to  its  fumes  wiU 
cause  surface  etching,  i.  e.,  the  eating  away  of  tlie  surface  of  the  glass 
until  the  affected  part  is  rendered  lusterless  and  opaque  by  the 
destruction  of  the  *^fire  polish.^' 

If  the  whole  article  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  tlie  acid  the  entire 
surface  will,  of  course,  be  equally  affected.  This  etching  of  the 
entire  surface  is  known  as  '^  frosting ''  and  is  frequently  used  with 
electric  Ught  bulbs  and  occasionally  with  lamp  shades.  It  is  more 
usual,  however,  to  confine  the  etching  to  exact  designs.  To  do  this 
it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  blank  portions  of  the  designs  against 
the  effects  of  the  acid.  Such  protection  is  obtained  by  applying 
beeswax,' or  some  similar  refractory  substance,  to  those  parts  of  the 
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surface  of  the  glass  which  it  is  desired  should  not  be  affected  by  the 
acid. 

For  practically  all  purposes  the  work  done  by  acid  etching  is 
superior  to  that  done  by  sand  blasting.  The  former  will  do  any  class 
of  work  possible  to  the  latter  and  is  also  adapted  to  several  classes  of 
work  to  which  the  sand  blast  can  not  be  adapted.  Not  only  can 
more  intricate  and  delicate  designs  be  obtained  with  wax  than  are 
possible  with  the  metal  stencil,  but  also  the  resultant  etching  is 
softer  and  of  a  better  tone. 

In  all  acid  etching  there  are  two  distinct  stages  of  work  with  corre- 
sponding separation  of  occupation.  There  are,  first,  the  preparation 
of  the  glass  with  the  design  in  wax,  and  second,  the  immersion  of 
the  article  in  the  acid  bath.  There  are,  moreover,  two  methods  of 
preparing  the  design  in  wax  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The  first 
is  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  article  with  wax  and  then,  with 
a  stylus,  to  trace  the  design  in  the  wax.  The  second  method  is  to 
stamp  the  prepared  design  directly  upon  the  glass,  the  ink  used  being 
refractory  to  acid.  The  first  method  is  commonly  known  as  needle 
or  stylus  etching  and  is  used  with  simple  geometrical  designs  such 
as  appear  on  many  tumblers.  The  second  is  known  usually  as  plate 
etching  and  is  used  with  all  elaborate  designs. 

ETCHING  BY  NEEDLE. 

The  first  step  in  needle  etching  is  the  covering  of  the  surface  of  the 
article  with  wax.  This  is  usually  done  by  simply  immersing  the 
article  in  bath  of  melted  paraffin.  A  tray  and  rubber  gloves  are  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  work,  although  rather  impleasant,  is  not 
harmful  or  dangerous.  It  is  done  almost  exclusively  by  women. 
The  article  having  been  removed  from  the  bath  is  allowed  to  dry, 
when  the  design  is  traced  in  the  thin  coating  of  wax.  This  tracing 
may  be  by  hand  or  machine.  In  the  first  case  it  is  usually  free-hand 
work,  the  operator  with  a  stylus  copying  a  prepared  pattern.  The 
hand  method  is,  however,  now  very  uncommon,  machines  having 
been  successfully  adapted  to  the  work. 

The  machines  are  all  of  the  same  general  type.  The  waxed  arti- 
cle— a  tumbler,  to  keep  the  example — is  placed  in  normal  position 
upon  a  revolving  holder,  and  there  firmly  held  by  a  clamp  or  weight. 
A  series  of  blunt  needles  approach  the  tumbler,  so  arranged  that 
when  the  tumbler  is  revolved  their  points  are  forced  against  the  glass. 
These  needles  are  set  at  various  angles  and  each  is  adjusted  to  work 
in  a  definite  but  complicated  manner.  The  sharp  points  of  the  nee- 
dles cut  through  the  covering,  leaving  the  glass  exposed  along  the 
traced  lines.     The  tumbler  is  then  ready  for  its  acid  bath. 

The  occupation  of  needle  etching  is  filled  almost  exclusively  by 
women  and  children.     The  adjustment  of  the  machine  to  pattern 
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not  have  to  bring  their  hands  into  direct  contact  with  the  acid,  as 
the  shades  being  treated  were  of  the  half-frosted  type,  and  in  con- 
sequence had  to  be  dipped  in  the  bath  only  half  way.  Their  hands 
and  arms,  however,  were  unprotected  from  the  fumes.  These 
employees  experienced  frequent  trouble  with  their  eyes,  and  several 
former  employees  had  been  so  badly  injured  by  the  fumes  that  they 
had  been  compelled  to  stop  working  entirely.  The  work  is  alitiost 
necessarily  done  standing. 

FLUTE  CTJTTINO. 

A  common  form  of  glass  decoration,  particularly  for  tumblers 
and  water  bottles,  is  that  of  fluting  the  bottoms  and  sides.  With 
the  tumblers  these  flutes  often  appear  as  a  continuous  series  of 
small  flatly  ground  surfaces  encircling  the  lower  portion  of  the 
body.  Often,  however,  such  flutes  instead  of  being  flat  may  be  in 
the  form  of  sharp,  deeply  cut  perpendicular  incisions  in  the  glass. 

Cheap  "fluted"  ware  can  be  made  in  common  iron  molds,  or  in 
pressed  ware,  the  design  being  molded  in  the  glass  at  the  time  of 
making.  This  is  not  possible,  however,  with  the  finer  grades  of 
tableware  and  shades.  All  such  ware  is  made  in  paste  mold,  and, 
as  one  of  the  requirements  of  paste-mold  ware  is  that  the  article 
shall  be  constantly  revolved  in  the  mold  while  being  blown,  the 
exterior  surface  will  necessarily  be  perfectly  smooth.  If  fluting  or 
other  decoration  is  desired,  it  must  be  added  afterwards,  and  by 
means  of  a  grinding  process  of  some  kind. 

The  fluting  of  tumblers  is  generally  done  by  hand,  the  article 
being  simply  pressed  against  the  revolving  stone  in  such  a  position 
that  only  the  desired  portion  of  the  lateral  surface  is  ground.  The 
operator,  with  rare  exception,  sits  while  at  work,  the  stone  on  a 
horizontal  axis  being  supported  on  a  table  arranged  at  a  convenient 
height.  Hand  work  is  entirely  free  hand,  although  with  heavier* 
ware  a  frame  support  must  be  used  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  article. 
Also,  with  very  heavy  ware  the  work  may  be  done  on  a  flat  stone, 
revolving  horizontally,  and  in  this  case  the  operator  must  stand. 

Both  men  and  women  are  employed  at  the  occupation  of  hand 
fluting,  but  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  two  sexes  are  rarely  engaged 
in  doing  precisely  the  same  grade  of  work.  The  men  are  assigned 
the  heavier  pieces,  especially  those  which  require  the  flat,  horizontal 
grinding  stone,  whereas  the  women  receive  the  lighter  work,  especially 
tumblers.  Thus,  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  women 
generally  permits  them  to  sit,  while  the  men  fluters  usually  stand. 
The  few  children  who  are  found  engaged  in  fluting  are  beginners, 
doing  an  inferior  grade  of  work. 

The  use  of  a  grindstone  moistened  with  sand  or  emery  and  water 
results  in  the  splattering  of  some  dirt  upon  the  person  of  the  operator. 
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by  exposure  to  the  proper  add  fmnes  the  aaiiaee  of  e  gieee  eftide 
will  be  roughened  in  much  the  seme  "**""**'  as  bj  mnddhig>  Another 
altematiTe  is  the  use  of  crystalline  bfaicstone.  This  is  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  glass  and  subsequent  annealing  roughens  the  sur- 
face, as  does  mudding.  The  blucstooe  is  applied  in  the  hlom  room. 
A  box  of  the  powder  is  placed  along;ade  the  finishers  bench  and  into 
this  box  he  dips  the  article  being  made.  As  the  glais  is  stiU  hot 
from  the  furnace  the  powder  adheres  closely,  and  when  later  heated 
in  the  leer  has  a  very  similar  action  upon  the  gUas  surface  as  has  the 
mud  of  the  older  process. 

With  the  bluestone  and  acid  methods  of  preparing  the  glass  for 
gold  decoration  women  or  giris  are  not  used  in  any  of  the  esteb- 
lishments  visited.  These  methods  have.  moreoTer,  almost  sup- 
planted the  old  mudding  process,  but  mudding  was  still  being  done 
in  three  of  the  visited  establishments  and  then  almost  entirely  by 
women. 

Such  work  is  very  disagreeable.  The  ware  must  be  dipped  in  a 
caldron  of  the  heavy  mud  or  the  mud  plastered  on  mith  brushes, 
and  later,  when  it  has  been  hardened  in  the  leer,  the  caked  mud  must 
be  rubbed  or  washed  off.     It  is  hard,  dirty,  unfeminine  work. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  free-hand  painting.  tho!«  in  which  men 
are  employed,  the  rate  of  pay  is  high  and  the  ^peed  of  work  is  low. 
In  the  cheaper  forms  of  painting,  those  in  which  women  and  girls 
dominate,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  pay  is  by  piece,  and  the  rate  is 
so  low  that  a  worker  must  attain  an  almost  incredible  speed  in  order 
to  make  $1  to  $1.50  per  day.  To  take  a  specific  example  from  one 
representative  establishment:  The  article  cori'^idereri  is  a  4)-inch 
bellied  nappy.  The  edge  is  scaliof>e«J  and  the  rjecoration  is  in  gold 
paint  applied  to  the  edge  and  also  to  the  fl&n^e  on  both  inside  and 
outside  for  a  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  total  surface  to  be 
covered  is,  therefore,  approximately  lOJ  .si^iuare  inrhes.  The  rounded 
hollow  shape  of  the  article  requires  that  its  po:sition  must  be  con- 
stantly changed  while  being  decorated.  The  piece  rate  for  doing 
this  work  is  such  that  in  order  to  earn  $S.^o  per  week  a  woman  must 
complete  on  the  average  one  article  per  minute  for  the  full  oS  hours 
per  week. 

ENAMELINO. 

The  second  form  of  color  dororation.  enameling,  is  easily  execiitod 
upon  glass,  especially  upon  smooth  surfaces.  The  common  methoil 
of  doing  the  work  is  as  foll(»ws:  The  desicrn  in  relief  is  first  cut 
or  molded  upon  a  wooden,  rubber,  or  metallic  plate.  This  plate 
is  moistened  with  a  quick  dn-ing  oil  and  the  design  transferred  to 
the  glass  by  simple  stamping.     Enamel  powder  is  then  ** dusted" 
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''pressed"  blank  was  introduced  to  shorten  this  labor.  Here  the 
blank,  instead  of  being  even  and  smooth  upon  its  surface,  has  its 
pattern  roughly  molded  into  the  glass  at  the  original  pressing  of  the 
article.  All  the  fissures  of  the  pattern  are  thus  already  in  the  glass. 
To  convert  such  a  piece  into  "cut  glass"  each  fissure  must  be  further 
cut  with  a  sharp  grindstone.  This  gives  to  the  incisions  a  pecul- 
iarly sharp  sparkle,  the  possession  of  which  is  the  beauty  of  cut  glass. 
The  preparation  and  cutting  of  a  "smooth"  blank,  however, 
requires  considerably  more  work  than  that  of  the  cheaper  "pressed" 
blank.  The  former  passes  through  several  well-differentiated  proc- 
esses, which  may  be  described  in  order  of  their  sequence. 

1 .  Marking. — ^This  consists  in  outlining  on  the  glass  the  desired  design 
as  a  guide  for  the  cutters.  The  work  is  done  with  a  fine  brush,  red 
lead  of  the  consistency  of  thick  ink  being  used  as  the  marking  sub- 
stance. As  glass  cutting  necessarily  proceeds  slowly  one  worker  can 
mark  glass  for  a  large  number  of  cutters.  The  total  number  of 
markers  is  therefore  very  limited. 

2.  Roughing. — ^After  marking  the  article  goes  to  the  rougher  for 
the  first  cutting.  The  rougher,  with  the  red  lines  as  guides,  holds 
the  smooth  blank  against  a  sharp-edged,  rapidly  revolving  wheel, 
which  is  constantly  suppUed  by  an  overhanging  tube  with  water  and 
sand  or  pumice,  sometimes  even  with  emery.  The  friction  of  the 
wheel  gradually  grinds  away  the  glass  in  sharp-lined  fissures. 

3.  Smoothing, — When  the  roughing  is  done  the  article  appears  very 
much  as  it  does  in  its  final  shape.  But  the  cutting  is  as  yet  too  rough 
DJid  uneven.  It  must  be  smoothed  by  again  grinding  the  incisions, 
this  time  with  a  stone  of  softer  character.  This  grinds  off  the 
unevenness  left  by  the  hard  roughing  wheel  and  makes  the  incisions 
smooth.  Also  the  smaller  and  finer  lines  are  now  put  in,  their 
shallowness  rendering  the  preliminary  roughing  unnecessary.  The 
cutting  of  pressed  blanks  begins  with  the  smoothing  stage.  As  the 
design  is  already  fully  impressed  upon  the  glass,  there  is  no  need  for 
marking  or  for  roughing.  The  pressed  incisions  are  simply  ground 
with  the  smoothing  stone  in  order  to  give  the  cuts  more  sharpness  of 
outline. 

4.  Polishing. — After  smoothing,  the  article,  whether  originally  a 
smooth  or  pressed  blank,  is  finished  so  far  as  concerns  its  outline. 
There  are  employed,  however,  a  number  of  polishing  operations  in 
order  to  give  the  glass  a  more  perfect  finish.  This  polishing  is  com- 
monly done  by  holding  the  glass  against  revolving  wheels  of  wood, 
cork,  or  felt,  or  against  revolving  brushes  to  which  preparations  of 
red  lead,  putty  powder,  and  other  substances  have  been  applied. 

5.  Add  polishing,  waxing,  and  acid  dipping. — As  a  final  prepara- 
tion for  the  market,  the  better  grade  of  cut  glass  is  now  given  a  final 
polish  by  immersion  in  a  weak  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid.     In 
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which  shows  for  several  occupations;  in  which  exact  data  were  obtain- 
able, the  rates  of  pay  for  performing  specified  operations  upcm  par- 
ticular articles  and  the  number  of  individual  pieces  finished  per  hour 
by  the  slowest  worker  and  the  fast  worker  and  the  average  otitput  of 
the  group.  The  estimated  earnings  per  week  of  55  hours,  based  on 
the  average  output,  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  fijian- 
cial  incentive  a  piece  maker  has  for  rapid  work.  The  table  refers 
solely  to  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  covers  only  piece- 
workers. It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  table  is  not  intended  to  be 
complete.  Only  those  operations  have  been  selected  for  presentation 
the  work  of  which  would  be  clearly  evident  from  the  names  together 
with  the  foregoing  descriptions.  Thus,  the  entry  showing  that  on 
the  average  a  woman  caps  773  jars  an  hour  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
speed  of  work,  for  the  operation  of  putting  a  cap  on  a  jar  is  so  simple 
and  so  f  amiUar. 

PIECE  RATES  PAID,  OUTPUT  PER  HOUR,  AND  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OP  WOMEN  IN 
SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  GLASS  FACTORIES  INVESTIGATED. 


Occupation  or  operation. 


Cutting  oil  (by  flame) 

Grinding 

Glazing 

Band  blasting 

Automatic  fluting 

Needle  etching 

Wrapping 

Sorting 

Wiping 

Fitting 

Capping 


Article. 

Num- 
ber of 
Indi- 
vidu- 
als. 

Piece  price  paid. 

Output— nmnber  of  ar- 
ticleB  per  hour. 

Rate. 

Unit 

Great- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Leaat 

Tumblers... 

6 

10.25 

100  dozen. 

486.80 

411.73 

807.20 

Tumblers... 

2 

.30 

...do 

710.34 

613.63 

516.92 

Tumblers... 

3 

.25 

...do 

600.00 

486.00 

360.00 

Tumblers... 

8 

.36 

...do 

380.67 

320.33 

184.18 

8,9,  and  10  OS. 

8 

.95 

...do 

195.00 

190.00 

180.00 

tumblers. 

Chimneys. . . 

2 

1.00 

...do 

109.09 

Tumblers... 

5 

.35 

...do 

499.84 

461.98 

435.79 

Tumblers... 

2 

.50 

...do 

312.00 

295.00 

277.00 

Tumblers... 

4 

.38 

...do 

400.00 

344.00 

300.00 

Tumblers... 

3 

1.00 

.  ..do 

166.00 

160.00 

148.00 

Tumblers... 

1 

1.50 

...do 

120.00 

Tableware.. 

2 

.96 

...do 

72.00 

68.00 

65.00 

Tumblers... 

3 

.20 

...do 

795,00 

688.00 

540.00 

Tumblers... 

3 

.15 

...do 

921.00 

774.00 

661.00 

Pint  beers... 

13 

.18§ 

...do 

853.04 

714.89 

614.03 

Pint  beers... 

18 

.18i 

...do 

864.00 

745.28 

476.00 

Tumblers... 

8 

.37 

...do 

280.10 

244.12 

172.97 

Jar  caps 

Fruit  jars... 

2 

.m 

...do 

672. 48 

576.00 

479.  52 

11 

.16 

...do 

1,019.60 

772.57 

600.00 

E«ti- 

mated 

earnings 

per  week 

of  65 

hours. 


84.73 
8.43 
5.56 
5.28 
8.35 

6.00 
7.41 
6.75 
6.00 
7.32 
8.25 
3.00 
6.30 
5.32 
6.14 
6.40 
4.14 
5.50 
6.31 


The  color-decoration  occupations  were  not  included  in  the  preced- 
ing table  because  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  involved  in  such  work 
can  not  be  conveyed  in  words,  much  less  in  a  table.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  show  bs  graphically  as  possible  the  speed  maintained  in 
the  color  decoration  of  glass,  a  few  articles  are  here  reproduced 
in  picture  from  the  sales  catalogue  of  one  of  the  larger  tableware 
establishments.  Articles  of  a  simple  type,  and  in  which  the  deco- 
ration is  of  a  simple  character,  have  purposely  been  selected.  The 
cuts  are  one-half  size.  The  color  application  in  each  case  consists 
of  a  solid  ground  of  gold  paint.     The  piece  rates  paid  the  women 
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for  this  gold  decoration  are  as  follows:  For  No.  1,  a  large-sized  nappy 
8^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  or  practically  25^  inches  in  circum- 
ference, the  piece  rate  is  7  cents  per  dozen  dishes.  For  No.  2,  a 
goblet,  the  piece  rate  is  2^  cents  per  dozen.  For  No.  3,  a  spoon 
holder,  practically  4  inches  in  diameter,  or  12  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, the  piece  rate  is  5  cents  per  dozen.  For  No.  4,  a  4^inch  fruit  or 
ice  cream  nappy,  very  much  flared  at  the  top,  the  rate  is  3^  cents  per 
dozen. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

WOBKDrO  COBDITIOVS  DT  THE  LEER  EOOM  AHD  FIHISHnrO 
ROOM  AS  AFFECTHTG  WOKEN  AHD  GIBLS. 

BniLDmGS. 

The  finishing  room,  in  contrast  with  the  furnace  room,  does  not 
require  and  has  never  developed  a  distinctive  type  of  building  struc* 
ture.  The  buildings  used  for  the  purpose  may  be  of  any  size,  height, 
or  location.  As  the  work  requires  no  heavy  or  elaborate  machinery, 
no  special  provision.has  to  be  made  for  power  or  for  power  transmis- 
sion. Floor  space  and  shelter  are  the  only  requirements,  and  these 
may  be  filled  by  almost  any  type  of  building. 

Li  those  cases,  the  great  majority,  where  the  finishing  room  is  in 
the  same  establishment  as  the  furnace  room,  the  location  is  rarely 
in  the  congested  portions  of  cities.  The  furnace  room  necessarily 
demands  considerable  ground  space,  and,  for  this  reason,  such  fac- 
tories tend  to  seek  cheap  land  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  or 
at  least  on  the  outskirts  of  large  cities.  The  few  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  chiefly  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that,  the  land  being  reasonably  cheap,  it  is  rarely  economical  to 
construct  high  buildings.  Thus,  many  of  the  finishing  departments 
are  housed  in  buildings  of  only  one  story  and  very  few  in  buildings 
of  more  than  three  stories.  Their  exact  distribution  upon  this 
point  will  be  shown  in  the  discussion  of  fire  escapes. 

With  buildings  of  such  diverse  external  characteristics,  considerable 
variation  is  to  be  expected  in  the  matter  of  their  habitableness,  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  offer  comfortable  working  quarters  for  their 
employees. 

Of  the  66  finishing  departments  scheduled,  20  were  housed  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  The  buildings  were  new  or  modern- 
ized; the  rooms  ample  in  size,  well  heated,  lighted  by  natural  light, 
and  of  sufficient  number  to  permit  of  a  satisfactory  segregation  of  the 
sexes.  A  brief  description  of  a  few  of  the  best  equipped  factories  will 
be  suggestive  upon  this  point.  The  descriptions  are  from  the  field 
reports  of  the  agents  engaged  in  the  investigation. 

The  main  building  is  a  fine  brick  structure,  122  feet  front  on  one 
street  and  40  feet  front  on  another.  There  are  thirty-nine  windows 
on  each  floor;  three  doors  opening  to  the  street;  two  opening  to  the 
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Jaxd,  and  a  gangway  16  feet  wide  from  the  street  to  the  yard  for 
orses  and  teams.  The  floors  are  laid  on  heavy  wooden  joists,  and 
each  floor  is  divided  into  work  rooms  by  brick  partitions.  There  are 
two  stairways  connecting  each  story;  one  for  entrance  and  use  during 
working  hours  and  one  mclosed  in  brick  walls  for  exit  in  case  of  fire 
and  when  leaving  the  factory.  An  elevator  for  freight  only  transfers 
the  ware  from  one  floor  to  the  other.  The  floor  space  of  the  elevator 
is  10  by  10. 

Each  room  is  amply  suppUed  with  water  for  use  as  well  as  for  fire 
protection,  a  10,000-gallon  water  tank  on  the  roof  supplementing  the 
city  water  supply.  There  are  six  water  plugs  with  hose  attachments 
on  the  first  floor,  four  on  the  second,  ten  on  the  third,  and  ten  on  the 
fourth  floor.  Tne  first  floor  is  divided  into  four  rooms.  These  are 
used  for  sorting,  packing,  and  shipping.  The  second  floor  is  divided 
into  four  rooms.  The  accumulatea  ware  is  stored  on  this  floor.  The 
third  floor  has  four  work  rooms  in  which  cutting,  etching,  waxing, 
grinding,  transferring,  and  roughing  are  done.  There  are  but  two 
rooms  on  the  fourth  floor;  one  of  these  contains  a  women's  dressing 
room,  partitioned  off.     Grinding  and  roughing  are  done  on  this  floor. 

The  decorating  is  done  in  a  detached  building  located  opposite  the 
other  buildings,  from  the  rear.  This  building  is  a  brick  structure  of 
modem  design  and  construction.  It  b  100  by  60  feet,  three  stories 
high,  twenty-six  windows  on  each  floor,  three  exits  to  tne  street,  and 
two  stairways  connecting  each  story.  The  first  floor,  one  large  open 
space,  is  used  for  wrappmg.  packing,  and  storing  finished  ware;  the 
second  and  third  floors,  wmch  are  also  undivided  rooms,  are  used 
exclusively  for  designing  and  decorating. 

The  working  room  of  this  plant  occupies  the  undivided  interior  of 
a  large  brick  one-story  building,  145  by  85  feet  on  the  ground  and 
about  40  feet  high.  It  is  exceedingly  well  lighted,  having  one  hun- 
dred windows  in  4  by  4  openings,  with  swingmg  sashes  for  light,  air, 
and  ventilation.  There  are  also  forty  windows  lower  down,  in  4  by  9 
foot  openings,  for  light  and  air.  All  the  ware  that  is  formed  in  the 
furnace  room  is  dehvered  b^  the  leers  into  this  room,  where  it  is  dis- 
tributed for  cutting  off,  grinding,  and  filing.  The  warehouse  and 
packing  room  occupies  all  the  space  in  a  large  one-story  wooden 
structure,  225  by  45  feet  on  the  ground  and  about  30  feet  high.  It 
is  not  adjoining,  but  it  is  connected  with  the  working  room  by  a  gang- 
way over  which  all  finished  ware  is  transferred  for  wrapping,  pacKing, 
and  shipping.  Everything  about  the  factory  appeared  neat,  clean, 
and  orderly. 

This  is  the  best  glass  factory  so  far  visited.  It  is  new  and  up-to- 
date  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  a  brick  and  stone  structure  over  a  block 
long  and  110  feet  wide,  two  stories  high  in  the  factory  part,  one  in  the 
furnace  part.  The  furnace  is  at  one  end  of  the  building,  and  even 
here  the  floor  is  kept  practically  free  from  broken  glass.  The  leers 
connect  the  furnace  and  sorting  room,  which  is  light,  airy,  and  ample. 
The  basement  or  really  first  floor  is  the  storage  room  and  is  eauipped 
with  the  best  devices  for  loading  cars  quickly.  The  floor  aoove  is 
the  ** finishing"  room.  Grinding  stones  are  protected  so  as  to  throw 
a  minimum  or  dirt  on  the  workers.  Automatic  mechanical  conveyors 
carry  the  ware  from  worker  to  worker  until  it  b  finally  wrapped  for 
pacKing.  When  a  tumbler  is  ground,  for  instance,  it  is  put  on  a 
moving  continuous  belt  and  carried  to  the  washers,  who  sit  and  simply 
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take  the  articles  off  the  moving  belt,  wash  or  rinse  them,  put  them 
back  on  the  moving  belt,  which  carries  them  to  the  wipers,  who  wipe 
them,  put  them  on  the  oelt  which  carries  them  to  the  wrappers,  etc. 
Everything  is  new  and  clean.  Even  the  floor  is  kept  cleaned  of  the 
broken  pieces  of  glass  that  cut  the  women's  shoes  m  so  many  other 
factories.  Immense  pipes,  like  drums,  ramify  Uie  buildinfi;  every- 
where. These  are  filled  with  hot  air  in  winter  and  keep  theouilding 
warm;  in  summer  they  are  kept  pumped  full  of  cold  au:  to  keep  the 
buildinjg  cool.  For  cooling  the  air  there  is  an  ammoniansalts  refriyg- 
erator  m  the  basement,  and  in  it  are  coils  of  pipes  throudi  which  the 
air  is  forced  before  it  is  sent  through  the  DuUding.  This  ^atly 
reduces  the  temperature  of  the  air.  While  this  was  primanly  in- 
tended for  the  furnace  room,  it  is  being  used  for  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  factory  also. 

The  factory  is  of  brick,  modem,  and  of  excellent  construction. 
The  furnace  room  is  of  one  story  and  adjoins,  but  is  completely  sep- 
arated from  the  three-story  building  in  which  the  finisnin^  rooms 
are  located.  Two  2-foot  fire  escapes  are  provided  from  the  third 
floor  to  ground,  the  entrances  to  the  escapes  being  kept  perfectly 
free.  Natural  light  is  ample,  no  artificial  light  being  required 
in  any  part  of  the  Duilding  under  normal  conditions.  Buildings  fully 
equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers  connected  with  city  water  and 
emergency  connection  with  establishment's  own  tank.  A  freight 
elevator  not  used  by  the  women  or  children.  The  female  employees 
are  almost  entirely  segregated  from  the  men  and  work  airectly 
under  a  forewoman.  A  large  dressing  and  lunch  room  is  provided 
for  the  women  and  girk  and  the  toilet  arrangements  are  excellent. 
The  floors  are  kept  free  from  all  unnecessary  dirt,  and  there  is  Uttle 
or  no  broken  glass  in  any  of  the  finishing  rooms.  The  normal  number 
of  women  and  girls  employed  is  about  seventy.  On  the  whole  this 
factory  is  the  most  comfortable  for  working  purposes  of  any  yet 
visited. 

At  the  other  extreme  there  were  ten  factories  in  which  conditions 
were  very  bad.  The  buildings  were  old  or  uncared  for,  the  interiors 
gloomy  and  dirty,  badly  heated,  and  insufficiently  lighted;  the  whole 
atmosphere  one  of  discomfort  and  unsuitabiUty  for  the  working  of 
women  and  chUdren. 

A  group  of  very  bad,  if  not  the  worst,  plants  found  are  located  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  The  principal  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  buildings  were  very  old.     One  of  these  is  described  as — 

A  brick  building,  furnace  room  one  stoiy  high,  finishing  department 
two  stories  high.  The  structure  was  built  in  1864;  the  furnace  end 
of  the  building  burned  in  1869  and  was  rebuilt;  was  again  rebuilt  in 
1884.  The  part  where  the  women  work  has  been  patched  up  from 
time  to  time,  but  never  rebuilt  since  1864.  The  first  floor  room  is 
very  large,  with  no  partitions  except  one  for  the  sand-blast  room. 
The  different  departments  have  portions  of  the  space  set  off  for  them. 
The  floors  are  bad  and  covered  with  broken  glass.  Boxes  and  clutter 
gave  an  appearance  of  general  obstruction.  Three  rough  old  wooden 
stairways  lead  to  the  second  floor.  There  is  one  2-foot  iron  fire  escape 
leading  from  the  second-stoiy  window  into  an  alley  in  the  rear. 
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UOHT,  VENTILATION,  AND  OVERCROWDINO. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  finishing  departments  in 
which  insufficient  light,  bad  ventilation,  and  overcrowding  were 
found  to  exist  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  working  space: 


NmiBBR  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  FINISHING  DEPARTMENTS 
WHEREIN  HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS  WERE  UNSATISFACTORY. 

NamlMr 

ofestab- 

Uahments. 

Number  of  amployeea. 

Females  16 
and  over. 

Under  16u 

Male. 

Female. 

Total  investlflktad 

6« 
7 
3 
8 

2,919 
528 
171 
966 

113 
319 
IfiO 
119 

440 

76 

Nt^vnbw  hftying  insotnclent  light 

14 

Number  haying  Insallletant  ftioilitlw  for  Iresh  air 

61 

It  is  to  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  figures  here  given  for 
numbers  of  employees  refer  not  to  the  number  of  persons  affected  by 
the  adverse  conditions,  but  merely  to  the  total  numbers  of  employ- 
ees in  such  factories.  As  none  of  the  factories  listed  had  more  than 
one  room  or  division  offending  upon  the  mentioned  points,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  actually  affected  at  any  one  time  was,  of  course,  not 
the  same  as  the  total  number  of  employees;  was,  in  fact,  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  total.  As  there  was,  however,  in  all  these 
cases  some  interchange  of  working  rooms  by  the  workers,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  working  under  the  offensive  conditions  during  the 
course  of  the  year  was  very  much  larger  than  the  number  so  working 
at  the  time  of  the  investigation.     The  exact  number  is  indeterminable. 

Overcrowding  was  not  a  serious  evil  in  any  factory  scheduled.  The 
nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  there  is  ahnost  always  ample  space 
for  comfortable  movement.  In  the  few  cases  where  this  is  not  the 
case  the  crowding  is  due  to  a  bad  distribution  of  the  force,  not  to  lack 
of  room. 

Overcrowding  to  the  extent  of  vitiating  the  atmosphere  was 
nowhere  found.  Impure  breathing  air  was  found  in  one  room  in  each 
of  the  three  factories  noted,  but  the  impure  condition  was  here  due 
to  improper  ventilation.  One  of  these  was  exceptionally  bad.  This 
was  a  basement  room  of  an  Ohio  factory.  In  this  one  room  grinding, 
glass  cutting,  and  sand  blasting  were  being  done  by  some  twenty  peo- 
ple, most  of  them  women  and  girls.  All  these  processes  are  dust  pro- 
ducers, but,  notwithstanding  this,  there  were  practically  no  ventila- 
tion faciUties,  except  the  \vindows,  which  were  all  closed  at  the  time 
of  the  visit.  The  air  was  filled  with  dust  and  fine  sand,  so  as  to  be 
not  only  extremely  uncomfortable,  but  dangerous  to  health.  On  the 
whole,  however,  insufficient  ventilation  is  very  rare,  while  the  reverse 
situation  is  common.    Many  of  the  rooms  are  so  large  and  the  build- 
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ings  so  flimsily  constructed  that  in  winter  they  are  uncomfortably 
cold. 

Light,  also,  was  almost  always  good.  Most  of  the  finishing  depait- 
ments  were  located,  as  noted,  in  a  more  or  less  open  section  of  the 
town,  if  not  actually  in  the  country,  and,  in  consequence,  were  open 
on  all  sides  to  the  light.  There  was  no  establishment  in  which  the 
light  was  bad  or  artificial  light  necessary  for  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  factory.  In  each  of  eight  establishments,  however,  there  were 
one  or  more  rooms  in  which  artificial  light  was  required  the  whole  or 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  working  day.  One  of  these,  in  West 
Virginia,  used  a  dark  basement  room  for  wrapping,  and,  in  neces- 
sarily using  artificial  light,  rendered  the  eye  strain  unnecessarily 
serious  by  persisting  in  the  use  of  gas  burners  without  tips. 

FIRE  ESCAPES  AND  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

It  may  be  assumed  here,  as  it  is  in  all  laws  upon  the  subject,  that 
ordinary  factories  of  not  more  than  two  stories  in  height  do  not  require 
special  fire  escapes.  The  sixty-six  finishing  department  buildings 
scheduled  were  distributed  by  heights  as  shown  below.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  classification  is  strict,  a  basement  being  classed  as  a 
first  story  where  more  than  one-half  was  above  ground. 

Buildings. 

1  Story 18 

2  Btoriee 22 

3  stories 16 

4  stories 8 

5  stories 1 

6  stories 1 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  forty  of  the  sixty-six  factories  were  of 
two  stories  or  under.  In  addition,  moreover,  four  of  the  buildings 
classed  as  of  three  or  more  stories  were  only  technically  of  that  class, 
the  slope  of  the  ground  being  such  that  in  each  case  one  side  of  the 
building  at  least  was  not  more  than  two  stories  above  the  ground 
level.  Including  these,  there  was  a  total  of  forty-four  buildings  in 
which  fire  escapes  were  unnecessary,  and  a  remainder  of  twenty-two 
in  which  they  were  demanded  by  the  height  of  the  building.  In  nine 
of  these  instances  adequate  escapes  wore  provided,  in  one  provision 
was  inadequate,  and  in  the  other  twelve  there  was  absolutely  no  pro- 
vision of  fireproof  escapes. 

In  the  case  of  the  factory  classed  as  having  inadequate  fire-escape 
provision  the  building  was  five  stories  high,  of  good  construction,  and 
in  all  other  respects,  except  safety  for  its  employees,  a  modem  com- 
fortable building.  The  only  fire  escape  was  one  running  from  the 
fifth  and  fourth  floors  to  the  roof  of  a  three-story  annex.  The  annex 
was  of  frame,  and  from  its  roof  there  was  no  means  of  reaching  the 
ground  except  by  means  of  a  trapdoor  and  inside  stairways.     There 
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were  35  men,  41  women,  and  1  child  employed  on  the  fourth  and  fifth 
floors  of  this  factory. 

Of  the  twelve  factories  three  or  more  stories  in  height  and  totally 
unprovided  with  fire  escapes,  seven  were  so  well  supplied  with  interior 
passageways,  bridges,  and  other  protective  measures  that  the  danger 
of  personal  injury  from  fire  was  negligible.  The  remaining  five  fac- 
tories, however,  were  flagrantly  menacing  to  life.  One  Ohio  factory 
was  particularly  culpable.  The  building  was  only  three  stories  in 
height,  but  of  such  inflammable  construction  and  its  interior  passage- 
ways were  so  narrow,  dark,  and  labyrinthine  that  a  sudden  fire  woiild 
be  disastrous. 

WASH  ROOMS  AND  DRESSING  ROOMS. 

Toilet  facilities  for  boys,  other  than  water-closets,  are  almost  un- 
known in  the  glass  industry.  Two  factories  provide  shower  baths 
with  attached  dressing  space  for  the  men  and  boys  of  the  furnace  room, 
and  some  five  others  provide  wash  stands  or  basins.  Otherwise  there 
is  practically  no  provision  anywhere  made  for  the  boys  washing  or 
dressing  or  lunching.  They  wash  at  the  conmion*  hydrant  or  water 
tub  and  eat  lunch  in  the  factory  room,  or,  in  good  weather,  in  the 
yard  outside.  Very  little  changing  of  clothes  is  ever  indulged  in  by 
the  boys ;  for  such  dressing  as  is  desired  the  furnace  room  usually  offers 
privacy  from  feminine  intrusion,  but  otherwise  no  conveniences  at  all. 

The  general  absence  of  washing  and  dressing  provisions  for  men 
and  boys  may  be  easily  explained  by  the  general  lack  of  demand  for 
such  conveniences.  With  the  female  employees,  however,  the  situ- 
ation is  different.  Nearly  all  women,  and  to  a  less  extent  girls, 
do  desire  full  opportunity  of  washing  and,  in  certain  circumstances, 
of  dressing  in  the  factory.  The  social  stigma  attached  to  appearing 
in  the  street  in  a  dirty,  untidy  condition  is  to  them  an  important  mat- 
ter. In  factories  where  proper  toilet  facilities  were  lacking  the  lack 
was  very  generally  complained  of.  A  few  women  engaged  at  espe- 
cially dirty  work,. stated  that,  because  of  their  soiled  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  work,  they  wore  ashamed  to  use  the  street  cars  or 
even  the  more  public  streets  in  returning  to  their  homes.  Thus, 
however  tired  they  might  be,  they  regularly  walked  to  their  homes 
and  often  by  a  circuitous  route. 

Nearly  all  the  women's  work  in  the  glass  factory  is  more  or  less 
dirty.  Such  occupations,  for  instance,  as  cutting  off,  fluting,  needle 
etching,  are  of  a  reasonably  clean  character. 

Other  occupations,  however,  are  not  of  such  a  cleanly  character. 
Grinding  on  flat  stones,  for  instance,  is  normally  very  dirty,  as  the 
mixed  water  and  sand  splashes  freely  when  the  stone  is  revolved. 
Work  requiring  the  use  of  colored  paints  and  powders  is  also  neces- 
sarily soiling,  and  the  occupation  of  taking  off  the  leer  is  often,  in 
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provided  their  dressing  rooms  with  couches,  and  these  have  been 
classed  as  haying  rest  rooms.-  Furthermore,  a  few  of  the  other 
factories  had  couches  in  their  offices,  and  these  would  doubtless  be 
.offered  to  employees  in  case  of  emergency. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  possibility  of 
sudden  illness  or  accident  has  been  very  little  considered  by  the  several 
factoiy  managements.  It  is  true  that  very  little  of  the  work  done 
by  women  in  the  industry  is  of  a  kind  to  cause  sudden  illness  and 
accidents  of  severity  are  rare.  Nevertheless,  such  cases  do  occur 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  absence  of  a  proper  place  to  care  for  the 
person  affected  is  often  a  cause  for  undue  suffering.  It  means 
usually  that  the  woman  must  either  be  treated  in  public  or  be  sent 
to  her  home  before  she  is  able  to  be  safely  removed.  Separate  rest 
rooms  are  not  necessary  except,  perhaps,  in  a  factory  employing  a 
number  of  women,  but  a  reasonably  private  room  with  couches 
should  be  regularly  provided. 

The  exact  extent  to  which  dressing  rooms,  wash  rooms,  and  rest 
rooms  are  provided  and  not  provided  by  the  several  factories,  and 
the  number  of  females  affected  by  such  provision  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

HXniBSR  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FACTORIES  PROVIDINO  AND  NOT  PROVIDINO  DRESSING 
ROOMS,  WASH  ROOMS,  AND  REST  ROOMS  FOR  FEMALES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER 
CENT  OF  FEMALES  AFFECTED. 


ParoMit 


DfMring  rooms: 

PlOTidMi.... 

Not  proTided 
Waah  rooms: 

Provided.... 

Not  provided 
Rest  rooms: 

ProYlded  — 

Not  provided 


Number 
ofesUb- 

Ush- 
ments. 

Percent 

ofesteb- 

Ush- 

Nomberof 
iBmalee— 

16  and 
over. 

Under 
16. 

S2 

84 

27.6 
72.4 

1,281 
2,766 

907 
876 

SI 
85 

26.7 
78.  S 

1,226 
8,828 

216 
867 

8 
106 

6.0 
•8.1 

414 

8,686 

20 
668 

82.1 
67.0 

81.1 
6S.0 

0.4 
00.6 


The  next  table  presents  this  same  data  by  States,  showing  for  each 
State  the  percentage  of  factories  possessing  wash  rooms,  dressing 
rooms,  and  rest  rooms,  and  also  the  percentage  of  females  working 
under  such  favorable  conditions. 
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NUMBER  OF  FACTORIES  POSSESSING  WASH  ROOMS,  DRESSING  ROOMS,  AND  REST 
ROOMS  FOR  FEMALES,  AND  NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SUCH  FACTORIES, 
BY  STATES. 


Number  of  establishments  and  number  of  fomalt 
employees  in  establishments  where  there 


State. 


Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania..... 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Kansas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin. .. 

West  Vireinia. 

Maryland. 

ViTiJnto 

Total 


Total 

Total 

estab- 

female 

lish- 

em- 

ments. 

ployees. 

3 

114 

9 

274 

10 

161 

35 

1,615 

14 

760 

15 

400 

7 

431 

4 

108 

15 

718 

3 

81 

1 

2 

116 

4,632 

Washrooms. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1 
11 

4 
3 
3 


6 
2 
1 


31 


Em- 
ployees. 


11 
423 
214 
155 
200 


331 

16 

2 


1,442 


Dressing  rooms. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


13 
3 
5 
3 


32 


Enip 
ployi 


21 


461 
155 
228 
290 


331 


1,488 


Rest  rooms. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


8 
3 


Em- 
ployi 


40 
156 


434 


NUMBER  OF  FACTORIES  POSSESSING  WASH  ROOMS,  DRESSING  ROOMS,  AND  REST 
ROOMS  FOR  FEMALES,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SUCH 
FACTORIES,  BY  STATES. 


Stat*. 


Per  cent  of  establishments  and  per  cent  of  female 
employees  in  establishments  wnere  there 


Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Kansas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin... 

West  Virginia 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Total 


Total 

Total 

estab- 

female 

lish- 

em- 

ments. 

I>loyees. 

3 

114 

0 

274 

10 

161 

35 

1,615 

14 

7ti9 

15 

409 

7 

431 

4 

108 

15 

718 

3 

31 

1 

2 

116 

4,632 

Washrooms. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Em- 
ployees. 


10.0 
31.4 
28.6 
20.0 
42.9 


40.0 

66.7 

100.0 


26.7 


6.8 
26.1 
27.8 
37.9 
67.3 


46.1 

57.6 

100.0 


31.1 


Dressing  rooms. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


11.1 


37.1 
21.4 
3:i.3 
42.0 


40.0 

ioo.o 


27.6 


Em- 
ployees. 


7.7 


28.5 
20.1 
55.7 
67.3 


46.1 

ioo.o 


32.1 


Rest  roomi. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


8.6 
21.4 


28.6 


6.0 


Em- 
ployees. 


2.6 
20.1 


55.5 


0.4 


LUNCH  ROOMS. 

Lunch  rooms,  or  even  special  accommodations  for  eating  in  the 
working  rooms,  were  found  to  be  very  uncommon.  In  one  factory 
there  was  a  restaurant  conducted  by  outside  interests,  and  at  this 
a  number  of  the  employees  obtained  the  midday  meal.  Besides 
this  there  was  no  other  factory  in  which  there  were  any  special  lunch- 
ing facilities  for  males  and  only  five  in  which  such  existed  for  females. 

In  one  of  these  five  instances  a  special  room  was  provided;  in  three 
the  lunch  room  was  combined  with  the  dressing  room,  there  being 
aipple  space  and  sufficient  chairs  and  tables;  in  the  fifth  there  was  no 
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separate  room,  but  movable  tables  were  provided  in  a  section  of  the 
working  room. 

In  all  of  the  six  cases,  just  described,  the  lunching  acconunodations 
for  females  were  adequate  and,  in  all  but  one  case,  of  a  satisfactory 
character.  Xn  the  remaining  110  factories  in  which  women  were  em- 
ployed, there  was  absolutely  no  provision  for  their  eating  their 
midday  limch  at  the  place  of  employment.  The  employees,  women 
as  well  as  men,  eat  in  their  workrooms,  or  sometimes,  when  the 
weather  is  favorable,  outdoors.  As  many  of  the  women  workers  are 
unprovided  with  chairs  while  at  work,  they  have  none  for  use  while 
eating,  and  must  use  as  seats  such  tables,  benches,  and  boxes  as 
happen  to  be  at  hand. 

The  number  of  female  employees  in  the  six  factories  in  which  there 
were  Ixmching  accommodations  was  238,  as  against  4,394  females 
for  whom  there  were  no  such  accoiomodations. 

The  matter  of  eating  or  not  eating  at  the  factory  is,  of  course,  in 
considerable  measure  independent  of  the  provision  of  limching 
facihties.  Many  of  the  employees,  both  male  and  female,  would  not 
care  to  eat  at  the  factory  under  any  circumstances.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  large  number  who  are  unable  to  go  to  their  homes, 
and  are  therefore  forced  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  The  exact 
number  of  this  latter  class,  who  eat  more  or  less  regularly  at  their 
place  of  employment,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  lunching  accommoda- 
tions would  appeal,  was  impossible  of  ascertainment.  It  varies 
with  circumstances,  such  as  the  length  of  the  meal  period,  the  season, 
and  the  distance  from  the  factory  to  the  homes 'of  the  individual 
workers.  Rough  estimates  made  in  the  field  uidicated  approxi- 
mately that  in  summer  about  one-half  the  women  eat  regularly  at  the 
,  factory,  and  in  winter  about  three-fifths.  These  estimates  are,  of 
course,  of  no  precise  value,  but  they  serve  to  show,  in  a  measure,  the 
importance  of  the  demand  for  good  lunching  facilities  in  the  factories. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  necessity  for  lunch  accommoda- 
tions is  very  much  greater  for  females  than  it  is  for  males.  In  the 
glass  industry  specifically,  the  importance  of  the  matter  varies  con- 
siderably with  the  character  of  the  factory  and  the  character  of  the 
particular  departments  within  each  factory.  In  some  branches  of  the 
work  of  glass  finishing  the  rooms  in  which  it  is  done  may  be,  and 
sometimes  are,  kept  clean  and  free  from  offensive  rubbish  or  dirt. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  air  pollution,  and,  on  the  whole,  such  places 
may  not  be  unhealthful  places  in  which  to  eat.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  workrooms  of  some  factories,  and  at  least  some  of  the  work- 
rooms of  nearly  all  factories,  are  too  dirty  and  too  littered  up  with 
the  work  and  its  by-products  to  be  suitable  places  for  lunching. 
Sometimes  the  women  in  one  of  the  dirtier,  more  Uttered-up  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  leer  room,  can,  at  lunch  time,  go  into  one  of  the 
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mose  pleasant  workrooms  of  the  finishing  department,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  always  possible. 

The  following  table  shows  the  time  allowed  for  meals  for  women 
and 'children,  separately,  for  those  working  on  day  shift  only  and 
those  working  on  alternating  force. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  ALLOWED  EACH  SPECIFIED 
TIME  FOR  MEALS  IN  GLASS  FACTORIES  INVESTIGATED,  BY  CLASSES  OF  EM- 
PLOYEES. 


Employees  allowed  spedfled  time  for  meals  at— 

• 

« 

Midday. 

Midnight 

Class  of  employees. 

30  minutes  to 
69  minutes. 

60  minutes  to 
90  minutes. 

30  minutee  to 
50  minutes. 

60  minutes  to 
90  minutes. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Par 
oent. 

Boys  under  16: 

Day  force  only 

273 
114 

7.3 
8.2 

3,453 
1,282 

92.7 
91.8 

Alternating  force 

429 

30.7 

067 

69.8 

Total L 

387 

7.6 

4,735 

92.4 

429 

30.7 

967 

69.8 

Females  16  and  oyer. 

Day  force  only 

2,009 

fi0.0 

2,012 
28 

fiO.O 
100.0 

AlternatinK  force 

2 

7.1 

26 

019 

Total 

2,009 

49.6 

2,040 

50.4 

2 

7.1 

26 

919 

Females  under  16: 

Day  force  only 

281 

48.2 

302 

5L8 

Alienating  force. 

Total 

281 

48.2 

302 

61.8 

WATER-CLOSETS. 

In  presenting  the  data  relative  to  the  water-closet  accommodations 
for  women  and  children,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  separately  the 
accommodations  provided  for  the  boys  and  those  provided  for  the 
women  and  girls.  Very  frequently  the  sexes  are  treated  quite 
differently  in  this  matter,  even  within  the  same  factory,  and  in  any 
case,  the  accepted  standards  are  different.  It  is  commonly  agreed 
that  closet  accommodations  which  might  be  classed  as  satisfactory 
for  males  might  not  be  satisfactory  for  females. 

CLOSETS   FOR   BOYS. 

Practically  all  the  boys  in  the  glass  industry  are  employed  as  shop 
boys  in  the  furnace  room.  As  earher  described,  the  furnace  room 
of  the  usual  glass  factory  is  a  large,  somewhat  cheaply  built  structure, 
open  on  two  or  more  sides,  and,  in  consequence,  subject  to  great 
temperature  variation.  This  type  of  building  is  more  or  less  neces- 
sary, the  work  by  its  nature  precluding  the  possibihty  of  many  com- 
forts, such  as  seats,  an  even  temperature,  careful  dressing,  etc.     Such 
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being  the  case,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  provision  of  good  water- 
closet  facilities  has  been  often  disregarded  by  the  employers  and 
unexpected  by  the  employees.  Many  of  the  early  factories,  located 
in  the  country  or  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  town,  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  provide  closets  of  any  kind,  and  during  this  investigation 
two  factories  of  this  character  were  found  to  be  still  in  existence. 
No  females  were  employed  in  either  of  the  two. 

With  these,  two  exceptions  all  the  factories  visited  made  some 
closet  provision  for  the  employees  of  the  furnace  room.  For  the 
most  part  one  of  these  furnace-room  closets  is  very  much  like  another. 
It  consists  of  a  rough  frame  structure,  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  factory  building,  is  unheated,  poorly  protected  from  the  weather, 
and  in  winter  very  cold.  Sometimes  it  is  built  over  a  stream,  and  in 
this  case  is  generally  free  from  offensive  odor.  More  often  a  simple 
pit  is  dug,  and  then  the  odor  and  dirt  are  almost  always  offensive. 
This  description  applies  to  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  furnace- 
room  closets  scheduled.  The  remainder,  if  mostly  of  a  simple  type, 
were  clean,  well  flushed,  and  properly  protected  from  the  weather. 
Three  factories  exhibited  exceptional  care  in  providing  toilet  facili- 
ties. The  closets*in  these  cases,  although  not  elaborate,  were  built 
according  to  modem  sanitary  ideas,  with  separate  seats,  a  supply  of 
paper,  and  automatic  flushing,  and  the  walls  were  kept  well  white- 
washed and  the  floors  and  seats  clean. 

Cleanliness  of  furnace-room  closets,  although  important,  is  on  the 
whole  less  pressingly  necessary  than  is  the  matter  of  their  suitable 
location  and  proper  shelter.  Cleanliness  depends  upon  the  coopera- 
tion of  employer  with  employees,  and  men  and  boys  are  often 
thoughtless.  Employers  complained  frequently,  and  usually  with 
entire  justice,  that  the  carelessness  of  the  men  and  boys  rendered  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  toilets  in  good  condition.  Several 
instances  came  under  observation  where  excellent  accommodations 
had  been  wantonly  abused.  Such  objection,  however,  could  not 
apply  to  the  original  locating  of  the  closet.  This  was  a  matter  to  be 
determined  solely  by  the  employer,  and  the  almost  universal  custom 
of  building  the  closet  of  open  framework  and  placing  it  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  workshop,  without  providing  a  proper 
approach,  is  to  be  condemned  as  extremely  dangerous  to  health  of 
the  workers.  Cases  are  frequent  where  the  distance  between  closet 
and  workshop  was  from  100  to  300  feet,  with  no  sheltered  approach 
available.  The  boys  in  using  the  closets  must  pass  from  highly 
heated  furnace  rooms,  walk  the  prescribed  distance  without  shelter 
from  the  weather,  and  then  expose  themselves  to  the  cold  of  the 
badly  housed  closet.  The  boys  rarely  have  opportunity,  even  if  they 
have  the  thought,  to  put  on  extra  clothing  or  otherwise  guard  against 
the  sudden  and  often  very  great  change  in  temperature. 
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Usually  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  place  the  furnace-room  closets 
within  the  factory  building,  but  it  is  always  possible  to  locate  them 
near  the  working  room,  to  provide  a  covered  approach,  and  to  con- 
struct the  closet  buildings  with  sufficient  solidity  to  keep  out  the 
wind-  and  weather.  The  feasibihty  of  such  a  plan  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  some  few  factories,  mentioned  above,  have  already  put 
it  into  practice. 

In  factories  which  possessed  a  finishing  department,  as  well  as  a 
furnace  department,  the  men  and  boys  of  the  former  were  expected, 
in  most  cases,  to  use  the  same  closets  as  those  provided  for  the  fur- 
nace-room workers.  Sometimes,  however,  especially  in  the  larger 
establishments,  there  was  separate  provision  for  the  two  depart- 
ments. The  only  importance  of  the  distinction  is  that  special  fijiish- 
ing-room  closets  were  usually  located  within  the  factory  and  were 
better  provided  and  better  maintained  than  those  of  the  furnace 
room. 

The  exact  character  of  the  closet  accommodations  for  boys  and 
men  in  the  several  factories  scheduled  and  the  number  of  persons 
affected  by  such  acconmiodations  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 
This  covers  179  factories.  All  of  these  were  not  employing  boys 
imder  16  at  the  precise  time  of  scheduling,  but  nearly  if  not  quite  aU 
of  them  did  employ  boys  und6r  16  from  time  to  time. 

SUFFICIENCY,  LOCATION,  AND   SANITARY   CONDITION    OF   WATER-CLOSETS   FOB 

MALE  EMPLOYEES. 


Provision: 

Provided 

Not  provided 

Sufllclency: 

Suincient 

Not  sufficient 

Location: 

Inside 

Outside 

Inside  and  outside 
Cleanliness: 

Good 

Fair 

Bad 


Establishments. 

Male  employees. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number— 

Pero 

16  and 
over. 

Under  16. 

16  and 
over. 

177 
2 

98.9 
1.1 

44,670 
640 

6,062 
60 

08.6 
1.4 

154 
23 

87.0 
13.0 

38,857 
6,713 

4,240 
822 

87.2 
12.8 

48 

127 

2 

27.1 

71.8 

1.1 

14,832 

29,079 

669 

1,670 

3,335 

67 

33.3 

66.2 

1.6 

71 
56 
50 

40.1 
31.6 
28.3 

20,483 
13.205 
10,882 

1,467 
1,897 
1,698 

46.0 
29.6 
24.4 

Under  16. 


08.8 
L2 

83.8 
16.2 

83.0 

65.0 

Li 

29.0 
37.5 
33.5 


The  degree  in  which  the  accommodations  thus  characterized 
varied  in  the  several  States  concerned  is  indicated  in  the  following 
table.  This  shows  for  each  State  the  percentage  of  factories  offend- 
ing on  the  three  points  of  sufficiency,  location,  and  cleanliness,  and 
the  percentage  of  boys  affected  in  each  case  by  such  offending  con- 
ditions. 
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NX7MBSB  AND  PSB  CSNT  OF  FACTORIBS  AND  OF  BOY  BMPLOYBS8  WITH  UN8AT- 
IBFACTORT  r-ONDITIONS  AS  TO  SUFFICIENCY,  LOCATION,  AND  SANITARY  CONDI- 
TION OF  WaTBR-CLOSETS,  BY  8TATB& 


mate. 


MMnchuwtts  and  Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jeney 

PennsylvaiaJa 

Ohio 

Indians 

nilnote 

Kanaaa,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin 

West  Virginia. 

ICaryland. 

tln^nia 

Tennessee,     South    Carolina,     and 
Georgia 

Total 


Total 

Total 

esUb- 

boys 

llsh- 

em- 

ments. 

ployed. 

8 

42 

17 

92 

17 

497 

54 

1.812 

22 

515 

20 

515 

9 

338 

5 

53 

17 

am 

4 

392 

6 

90 

3 

70 

177 

5,062 

Number  of  tictorfes  offending  and  nomber  of  boy 
employees  offended  against  as  to— 


Sufficiency. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1 
2 
3 
12 
3 
1 
1 


23 


Em- 
ployees. 


9 
21 
106 
539 
92 
43 
13 


loaida  locatlftn. 


Estab- 
lish, 
ments. 


a 

18 
17 
85 

10 
20 

4 
5 
8 
3 

4 


129 


Bm< 
ploy 


86 
88 

497 

1,234 

875 

515 

35 

53 

206 

238 

76 

56 


8,893 


Glaanllness. 


Esteb- 

lish- 

ments. 


1 

11 
10 
86 

10 

10 

4 

a 

14 

a 

8 


106 


Em- 
ploy 


849 

1,487 

820 


96 

10 

575 


70 


8,896 


Stat*. 


Total 
cstab' 

lish- 
ments. 


Total 
boys 
em- 
ployed. 


Per  cent  of  toetorles  offending  and  per  oent  of  bof 
employees  offended  against  as  to— 


SnflicleDoy. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Em- 
ploy! 


Inside  locatiflo. 


Estab- 
Ikb- 


ployesii. 


Eetab- 

Ush- 

menta. 


Em- 
ployoMi 


ICassachosetts  and  Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio » 

Indiuia. 

Illinois ! 

Kansas.  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin i 

WeatVirgiala 

Maryland. 

Virginia 

Tennessee,    South     Carolina,     and  , 
Georgia ! 


8 

17 

17 

54 

22 

20 

9 

5 

17 

4 

6 


42 
92 

497 

1,«2 

515 

515 

70 


83.3 

11.8 
17.6 
22.2 
13.6 
5.0 
11.1 


21.4 
22.8 
31.8 
29.7 
17.9 
8.3 
3.5 


66^7 
86.5 

100.0 
64.8 
72.7 

lorj.o 

44.4 

100.0 
47.1 
50.0 

m.7 

100.0 


$6,7 
96.7 

100.0 
67.5 
72,8 

100.0 
1014 

1W).0 
31.7 
59.4 
M.4 

78.6 


88.8 

64.7 
M.8 
fA7 
45.5 
50.0 
44.4 
40.0 
82.4 
50.0 

5ao 

100.0 


64.8 

90.  a 

70.8 
83.1 
62.1 
54.8 

21.1 

18.9 
10.0 

50.7 

74.4 

100.0 


Total. 


177 


5.CKU         13.0,      16.2'      72.9!      07.0  |      50.9 
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CLOSETS   FOR  FEMALES. 


Females  are  employed  in  116  establishments,  and  in  ail  of  these 
males  are  also  emplojerl,  if  not  at  the  5»am6  work  at  least  in  the  .same 
department.  In  none  of  these  cases  were  persoiis  of  different  sex 
required  to  use  the  same  closets. 
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The  character  of  the  accommodations  offered  females  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

SUFFICIENCY,  LOCATION.  AND  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  WATER-CLOSETS  FOB 

FEMALE  EMPLOYEES. 


Sufflcienov: 

Suffldent 

iDsufllclent 

Location: 

Inside  work  building. . 

Outside  work  building 
Condition  as  to  cleanliness: 

Good 

Fair 

Bad 


Sitablisbments. 


Number. 


100 
10 

70 
40 

72 
30 
14 


Percent. 


80.2 
IS.  8 

05.6 
34.5 

62.1 
25.8 
12.1 


Number  of 


lOantf 
over. 


Under  10. 


8,239 
810 

2,939 
1,110 

2,580 
993 
470 


347 
230 

468 
115 

324 
173 


Per  oent 

OffB- 


77.4 
22.0 

78.0 
214 

03.7 
25.2 
1X1 


The  first  section  of  this  table  shows  that  13.8  per  cent* of  the  facto- 
ries have  insufficient  closet  accommodations.  Sufficiency  is,  of 
course,  chiefly  a  matter  of  number,  and  its  determining  factor  is 
whether  or  not  an  employee,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  kept 
waiting  imduly.  There  may,  however,  be  another  important  factor — 
the  existence  of  a  factory  rule  limiting  the  time  an  employee  may  be" 
absent  in  a  visit  to  the  closet.  If  the  time  limit  is  short,  it  is,  of  course, 
imperative  that  every  employee  should  be  assured  of  immediate 
accommodation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  liberal  policy  on  this  point 
on  the  part  of  the  foreman  or  employer  may  do  much  to  mitigate  the 
evils  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  closets. 

In  very  few  of  the  glass  factories  visited  was  there  a  fixed  time- 
limit  rule  established.  In  several,  however,  there  was  a  more  or  less 
definite  understanding  upon  this  point,  and  a  woman  employee  who 
absented  herself  any  length  of  time  would  have  certainly  fallen  into 
disfavor,  even  though  her  absence  may  have  been  due  to  her  enforced 
waiting  at  the  closet.  In  one  factory  only  did  the  employees  make 
serious  complaint  upon  this  point.  Here  a  definite  ten-minute  rule 
was  in  operation  among  all  or  nearly  all  the  women  employees.  The 
rule  was  strictly  enforced,  one  of  the  foreman's  methods  of  enforce- 
ment being  the  making  of  improper  remarks  to  a  woman  who  was 
absent  beyond  the  set  period.  As  the  closet  accommodations  were 
distinctly  insufficient,  the  rule  in  this  case  was  particularly  evil  and 
the  cause  of  much  suffering. 

The  second  section  of  the  table  shows  that  in  34.5  per  cent  of  the 
factories  the  closets  are  outside  the  factory  building.  The  word  out- 
side, as  here  used,  means  that  the  closets  referred  to  are  all  so  located 
that  the  employees  in  visiting  the  closets  are  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Usually  the  exposure  is  not  great,  the  distance  being  from  5  to  10 
feet;  but  in  two  cases  the  distance  is  50  feet  and  in  two  other  cases 
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is  200  feet.  The  worst  situation  was  found  in  a  factoiy  where  the 
women's  closet  was  separated  from  the  factory  by  a  low  muddy  road. 
In  rainy  weather  this  road  became  impassable,  so  that  during  such  a 
period  the  women  were  absolutely  deprived  of  closet  accommodations. 

Upon  the  point  of  closet  cleanliness  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
factories  were  at  fault.  The  third  section  of  the  table  shows  that 
only  62.1  per  cent  of  the  factories  kept  their  closets  in  good  condi- 
tion. In  other  words,  more  than  one- third  (37.9  per  cent)  of  the  116 
factories  visited  did  not  maintain  their  closets  in  a  satisfactory  state 
of  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  offensive  odor.  Moreover,  of  the  72 
factory  accommodations  which  were  classed  as  good  a  number  were 
only  temporarily  so  at  the  time  of  the  inspection  made  imder  this 
investigation.  In  only  some  55  factories  were  the  closets  not  only 
in  a  cleanly  sanitary  condition,  but  bore  evidence  of  being  kept  con- 
tinually in  such  condition. 

As  to  the  44  factories  whose  closets  were  not  in  good  condition,  little 
more  can  be  said  than  that  the  variation  in  their  degrees  of  badness 
was  extremely  great.  It  is  impossible  to  show  precisely  the  extent  of 
such  variation  by  means  of  a  table;  but  the  general  situation  may  be 
indicated  by  the  statement  that  of  the  14  factories  with  closets  classed 
as  in  bad  condition  the  conditions  in  5  were  further  described  by  the 
agent  as  being  very  bad  and  in  4  as  being  foul  or  filthy. 

A  fourth  factor  affecting  the  character  of  women's  closets,  that  of 
privacy  of  approach,  while  of  much  importance,  could  not  be  pre- 
cisely scheduled  because  of  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  standard  as 
to  what  constitutes  privacy.  The  number  offending  upon  this  point, 
however,  may  be  closely  approximated  as  being  25  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  subject  of  privacy  of  closets  is,  indeed,  one  to  which  very 
few  manufacturers  have  given  any  thought  or,  at  least,  active  atten- 
tion. The  cases  of  greatest  offense  occur  almost  entirely  in  the  larger 
tableware  and  shade  factories,  which  employ  men  and  women  in  the 
same  finishing  operations  and  in  the  same  rooms.  Often  one  or  two 
large  working  rooms  represent  a  whole  floor  of  the  building.  In  such 
case,  there  being  no  other  available  space  on  the  floor,  the  closets  are 
often  simply  walled-off  portions  of  the  workroom,  the  men's  and 
women's  closets  side  by  side  and  the  entrances  exposed  to  the  direct 
view  of  all. 

In  summary  of  this  discussion  of  women's  closets,  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  of  the  total  number  of  factories  36  had  closets  which 
conformed  in  character  to  all  four  of  the  requirements  here  men- 
tioned— sxifficiency,  convenience  of  location,  privacy  of  approach,  and 
cleanliness.  A  few  were  somewhat  elaborate,  but  the  majority  were 
not  expensive  either  of  installation  or  of  maintenance,  no  more  expen- 
sive than  many  others  which,  because  of  lack  of  thought  and  atten- 
tion, were  thoroughly  imsatisfactorv.     So  far  as  concerns  the  impoiv 
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ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  FINISHING  AND  LEE|t  ROOMS. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  himace-room  accidents  (p.  87);  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  exact  accident  data  was  pointed  out.  Thid 
same  difficulty  apphes  to  the  other  departments  of  the  factory.  It 
was  found  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  larger  establishments 
possessed  full  and  reUable  statistics  of  accidents,  but  that  the  smaller 
establishments  seldom  did  so.  On  the  whole,  however,  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  obtaining  correct  data  regarding  accidents  of  a 
reasonably  serious  character.  Slight  injuries,  causing  Uttle  if  any 
loss  of  time,  are  not  infrequent  and  are  quickly  forgotten  even  by  the 
sufferers  themselves,  but  an  accident  of  any  seriousness  is  well 
remembered,  and  is  a  matter  of  common  information  in  the  usual 
glass  community. 

Thus,  as  was  the  case  in  the  furnace  room,  the  data  upon  minor 
accidents  in  the  leer  and  finisliing  rooms  are  too  incomplete  to  war- 
rant tabulation,  and  in  the  following  table  only  those  accidents  are 
included  which  caused  the  loss  of  at  least  two  days'  time.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  information  is  for  the  year  preceding  the  time  of  the 
visits  to  the  respective  factories.  None  of  the  few  males  under  16 
employed  in  the  finishing  and  leer  rooms  were  reported  to  have 
met  with  accidents,  and  therefore  such  persons  do  not  appear  in  the 
table.  The  accidents  to  males  16  and  over  in  these  departments, 
however,  have  been  included.  Thus,  this  table  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  table  showing  accidents  in  the  furnace  room  furnishes  a 
complete  list  of  all  accidents  to  women  and  children  reported  during  a 
year's  period  to  have  occurred  in  any  of  the  179  glass  factories  sched- 
uled by  this  investigation.  (^) 

The  list  for  men  is  not  complete,  yard  laborers  and  a  few  others 
not  working  in  the  factory  proper  not  being  included. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  FINISHING  AND  LEER    ROOMS  CAUSING  LOSS  OF  NOT  LESS  THAN 

TWO  DAYS'  TIME. 


Females  16  years  and  over. 
Females  under  16  years 


Total  females. 
Males  16  and  over . . 


2davs 

and 
under  3. 


3 
1 


3  days 

and 
under  1 
week. 


3 


3 
5 


1  week 

and 
under  1 


1  month 

and 
under  3 


monlh.  months. 


65 
1 


6 
10 


8 
1 


Over  3 
months. 


el 


Fatal. 


Time 
lost  not 
ascer- 
tain- 
able. 


<I3 
•  1 


Total 


19 
2 


4 

17 


21 
35 


a  Among  the  few  women  worlring  in  the  furnace  room  (as  described  in  the  section  on  '*  Women  as 
substitutes  for  boys/'  pp.  172-180)  no  accidents  causing  the  loss  of  as  much  as  two  days'  time  were 
reported. 

o  One  of  these  injuries  resulted  in  the  loss  of  half  a  finper. 

e  In  this  case  a  grinder  had  her  band  caught  between  the  grinding  wheel  and  the  belt.  The  result  was 
a  severe  laceration. 

dTwo  of  the  accidents  were  hand  cuts  irom  the  breakage  of  chimneys  in  grinding.  The  third  was  A 
flesh  cut  on  face  due  to  flying  piece  of  broken  globe. 

•  This  accident  was  a  badly  mashed  finger,  caught  in  a  press  for  making  paper  bojcosi 
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cause  the  loss  of  no  more  time  than  that  necessary  for  bandaging, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  glass  cuts  have  serious  after  effects. 

The  serious  accidents,  as  noted  above,  were  due  not  to  injuries 
from  broken  glass  but  to  the  entangling  of  the  fingers  and  hands  in 
the  belting.  The  possibility  of  such  injury  is  rather  limited,  as  very 
few  occupations  of  women  require  the  use  of  any  sort  of  power- 
operated  devices.  Elaborate  machinery  is  entirely  absent.  More- 
over, in  such  occupations  as  fluting,  grinding,  glass  cutting,  where 
power  is  used,  women  operators  are  rarely  required  or  expected  to 
adjust  the  belting,  men  being  assigned  this  duty.  Occasionally, 
however,  when  the  men  are  absent  or  the  women  are  in  a  hurry  (they 
are  mostly  piece  workers)  the  women  attempt  the  adjusting  them- 
selves. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  younger  and  more  careless 
workers,  and  as  a  result  the  number  of  women  who  are  thereby  injured 
is  proportionately  large.  Such  accidents  are  entirely  unnecessary 
and  could  be  avoided  by  more  stringent  supervisorship  without  any 
additional  expense. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  occupations  of  women 
and  girls  in  the  finishing  and  leer  rooms  minor  flesh  wounds  are 
common,  but  injuries  of  a  fatal  or  even  of  a  seriously  disabling 
character  are  very  rare.  In  the  occupations  of  the  larger  member- 
ships— washing,  packing,  wrapping,  sorting,  etc. — the  chance  of 
serious  accident  is  almost  entirely  absent.  In  the  179  investigated 
factories,  employing  normally  4,632  females,  twenty-one  accidents 
were  reported  during  the  preceding  year.  The  one  fatal  accident 
reported  as  having  occurred  during  that  year  was,  as  far  as  could  be 
learned,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  had  occurred  in  any  of  these 
factories  during  the  preceding  five  years  at  least. 

It  is  to  be  specifically  noted,  however,  that  this  account  of  acci- 
dents among  women  in  the  glass  industry  does  not  include  those 
women  who  were  working  in  a  few  so-called  glass  factories  where 
metal  caps  for  jars  and  bottles,  pressed  brass  decorations  for  lamps, 
and  similar  articles  are  made,  but  where  little  or  no  actual  glass 
work  is  done.  All  such  work  requires  the  use  of  stamping  presses 
of  considerable  power,  and  these  presses  are  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  the  fingers  of  their  operators. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

DEMUomr  covEBnro  abd  vial  ahd  mibbos  xakiho. 

DEMIJOHN  COVERINO. 

The  work  of  demijohn  covering  might  very  well  be  considered  as 
an  industry  in  itself.  The  materials  handled  are  rattan  reeds,  and 
the  work  is  only  related  to  the  glass  industry  in  the  fact  that  the 
demijohns  covered  are  of  glass.  As,  however,  two  of  the  scheduled 
glass-making  establishments  were  engaged  in  the  covering  as  well  as 
the  making  of  demijohns,  the  covering  processes  in  those  two  estab- 
lishments were  made  a  part  of  the  investigation. 

Demijohn  covering  is  such  an  old  industry,  is  so  well  standardized, 
and  the  differences  in  processes  are  so  slight  that  the  information 
obtained  at  the  two  mentioned  factories  may  be  accepted  as  sub- 
stantially representative  of  the  industry.  The  differences  in  work 
and  working  conditions  of  these  two  factories  were,  indeed,  extremely 
small.  For  this  reason  the  following  descriptive  account  will  relate, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  one  of  the  two  factories  which  was  employing 
the  larger  number  of  women  and  girls  at  the  work.  The  other  fac- 
tory will  be  mentioned  only  when  the  differences  in  methods  of  work 
are  of  significance.  These  two  establishments  will  be  referred  to, 
respectively,  as  Establishment  No.  1  and  Establishment  No.  2. 

BUILDINO  AND  INTSBIOB  STTBBOUNDINOS. 

The  cover-shop  building  (Establishment  No.  1)  is  a  two-story 
wooden  structure  between  the  furnace  room  and  the  office.  On  the 
first  floor  is  the  engine  room,  in  which  is  located  a  gasoline  engine 
whose  power  drives  the  air  blasts  in  the  furnace  room  and  also  oper- 
ates the  machine  which  cuts  out  the  wooden  bottoms  for  the  demi- 
johns. Other  rooms  on  this  floor  are  the  packing  room  and  the 
machine  shop.  Above,  on  the  second  floor,  is  a  long,  large  room 
(approximately  120  by  44  feet)  in  which  the  covering  work  is  done. 
The  windows  are  very  numerous.  At  one  end  of  the  room  are  the 
women's  toilets,  which  are  in  plain  view  of  all  the  workers  and 
which,  being  opposite  the  stair  opening,  are  passed  by  every  one 
going  up  and  down  the  stairs.  Nearby  the  toilets  is  one  faucet, 
supplying  drinking  water  for  the  entire  room.  Hats  and  cloaks  are 
hung  from  hooks  and  nails  on  the  wallsi  no  other  dressing  accommo- 
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dations  for  females  being  proyided.  A  system  of  parallel  steam 
piping  about  12  feet  from  the  floor  keeps  the  room  sufficiently  warm 
in  cold  weather,  and  the  large  number  of  windows  offers  ample  Yen- 
tilation.  Also  because  of  the  number  of  windows  the  natural  light  is 
excellent. 

The  work  is  essentially  olean.  The  reeds  with  which  the  coyering 
is  done  are  freed  from  all  dirt  by  the  water-soaking  given  JJnem  in 
order  to  render  them  more  pliable.  The  resulting  softness  also  ren- 
ders them  less  harmful  to  the  liands.  The  odor  of  the  reeds  per- 
vades the  room,  but  it  is  not  an  unpleasant  odor. 

In  this  establishment  the  general  testimony  was  that  the  cover 
shop  was  an  agreeable  place  in  which  to  work.  As  will  be  noted, 
the  character  of  the  work  requires  that  seats  be  generally  used  by 
the  workers. 

FBOCB88B8  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 


There  are  three  main  processes  in  the  complete  covering  of  a 
John — bottoming,  covering  proper  (subdivided  in  J^his  establishment 
into  ''siding  up"  and  ''topping  off")^  ftnd  handling.  The  first  pro- 
cess— bottoming — ^requires  comparatively  little  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  workers,  and  at  it  only  women  and  diildren  are  employed.  The 
second  process — covering — requires  considerable  skill,  and  both  men 
and  women  are  engaged  at  the  work.  In  the  third  division— ^hand- 
ling— the  work  b  very  skilled  and  men  only  are  employed. 

BOTTOMINO. 

The  bottom  piece,  or  mat,  for  the  demijohn  holder  may  be  either 
woven  from  reeds  or  sawed  out  of  wood,  the  wooden  bottom  being  a 
patented  device.  Those  of  reeds  are  woven  by  some  of  the  older '  'ring 
layers"  (or  "ring  makers"),  who  make  the  bottoms  or  lay  the  rings, 
as  the  needs  of  the  business  necessitate.  On  the  day  of  the  agent's 
visit  to  the  factory  no  one  was  engaged  at  making  the  reed  bottoms, 
as  there  had  already  been  made  a  suflicient  supply  to  last  some 
time.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  while  the  work  is  unskilled, 
a  fair  amount  of  dexterity  and  considerable  practice  is  required  to 
weave  together  the  reeds  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  bottom. 

Starting  with  the  bottoms,  either  of  wood  or  of  reeds,  the  next 
operation  is  the  making  of  the  skeleton  baskets  which  form  the  basis 
for  the  covering.  With  wooden  bottoms  the  work  is  called  "stick- 
ing bottoms,"  while  with  reed  bottoms  the  work  is  known  as  "laying 
rings."  There  is  no  great  difference,  however,  in  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  operation.  In  the  former  operation  the  ends  of  the  reeds, 
somewhat  longer  than  the  bottle  for  which  they  are  worked,  are 
stuck  in  the  holes  bored  in  the  wooden  bottom.  When  the  end  of  a 
reed  has  been  placed  in  each  of  the  holes,  the  reeds  are  worked  hori- 
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nmtally  for  about  an  inch  about  the  wooden  base,  making  a  solid 
foundation  into  which  to  set  the  demijohn.  The  extending  loose 
aids  of  the  reeds  are  tied  roughly  together  in  order  to  make  the 
handling  of  the  newly  formed  skeleton  basket  more  easy.  These 
reeds  are  the  vertical  ribs  under  and  over  which  the  horizontal  weav- 
ing of  the  cover  is  worked. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  younger  girls  are  employed  sticking  the 
wood  bottoms.  The  laying  of  these  is  said  to  be  much  faster  than 
that  of  the  reed  bottoms.  Those  doing  this  work  sit  at  tables  on 
which  are  piles  of  the  wood  bottoms.  Some,  however,  sit  on  boxes 
or  small  benches  about  1^  feet  from  the  floor. 

The  ring  laying  on  reed  bottoms  is  done  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  just  described,  except  that  the  girls  and  women  do  not  sit  at 
tables,  but  use  small  benches.  Into  the  circular  reed  bottoms, 
woven  as  already  described,  the  ends  of  long  reeds  are  worked. 
Then  the  "ring"  proper — the  1 J  inches  of  horizontally  worked  reeds — 
18  made  and  the  sidepieces  tied  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  wooden  bottoms. 

OOVEBINO. 

The  second  main  division  of  the  work  in  the  cover  shop  is  the  actual 
covering  of  the  demijohns.  Covering  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
operations — siding  up  and  topping  off.  The  siding  up  of  a  demijohn 
IB  the  covering  of  the  bottle  from  the  ring  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  shoulder.  Topping  off,  the  more  skillful  part  of  covering,  is 
the  completion  of  the  cover  from  the  shoulder  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  where  the  operation  is  ended  by  turning  down  and  tying  the 
ends  of  the  reeds. 

Siding  up  may  often  be  done  by  beginners,  while  efficient  topping 
off  requires  long  practice.  Topping  off  is  the  goal  at  which  a  girl 
aims,  for  a  good  topper-off  averages  very  good  earnings.  A  girl  may 
begin  work  as  a  sider-up  only;  this,  indeed,  is  the  usual  method  of 
learning  the  covering  art.  Having  learned  to  side  up,  she  is  allowed 
to  top  off  as  well,  and,  once  having  become  notably  proficient  at 
siding  up  and  topping  off,  she  may  hope  to  be  employed  as  a  topper- 
off  entirely. 

In  siding  up,  the  worker  sits  on  the  usual  low  bench  or  box  raised 
about  1)  feet  from  the  floor.  The  bottle  is  placed  in  the  lap,  with 
the  mouth  pointing  away  from  the  operator.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  watch  the  precise  movements  that  are  made,  so  rapidly  do  the 
aiders  work.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  to  weave  under  and 
over  the  vertical  slats  made  by  the  ring  makers,  the  demijohn  being 
revolved  by  a  swinging  motion  of  the  legs.  Flat-edge  reeds  that 
have  been  moistened  in  water  to  make  them  more  pUabfe  are  used. 
These  are  about  one-third  of  an  inch  wide.    In  the  formation  of  a 
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the  cover  shop,  and  some  blood  spots  were  on  her  apron.  She  tapes 
her  fingers  but  little.  Inquiries  failed  to  settle  definitely  whether  the 
tapes  OB'  the  fingers  are  of  such  incumbrance  as  to  interfere  with  fast 
work.  Some  workers  stated  that  they  do  interfere,  while  others  make 
denial.  The  fingers  are  not  taped  completely,  of  course.  The  cover- 
ing on  each  finger  is  only  about  1  inch  in  length  or  width  and  is  placed 
so  as  to  protect  the  inside  of  the  fingers  between  the  second  and  third 
joints.  The  tapes  are  not  furnished  by  the  company,  but  have  to  be 
bought  by  the  employees  who  desire  them. 

The  experienced  worker  just  referred  to  states  that  it  takes  six 
months  to  learn  to  side  up  and  one  year  to  top  off,  slowly.  She  has 
been  in  the  demijohn  business  for  six  years,  and  while  she  is  at  present 
the  most  rapid  worker  in  this  shop,  she  is  not  remarkably  fast  com- 
pared to  others  elsewhere.  In  her  work  here  she  has  three  siders-up 
and  must  sometimes  work  overtime  in  order  to  keep  up  with  them. 
Elsewhere  is  explained  in  detail  the  method  of  payment  for  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  work.  There  seems  to  be  little  speeding  up.  The 
siders,  it  is  said,  set  the  pace,  but  the  daily  output  depends  on  the 
way  the  workers  feel.  Some  days  they  feel  like  doing  fast  work,  while 
at  other  times  they  "take  it  easy." 

The  employer  states  that  usually  the  smaller  girls  and  women  work 
on  the  small  sizes  and  the  older  employees  are  given  a  chance  to  work 
on  the  larger  sizes,  as  they  can  make  more  money  by  so  doing.  As  a 
general  thing  men  work  on  the  5-gallon  ware,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
weight  of  these  bottles.  The  size  of  the  5-gallon  bottles  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  to  be  held  in  the  lap  makes  it  somewhat 
hard  for  the  women  to  work  on  them.  Men,  working  on  the  5-gallon, 
do  both  siding  and  topping  off.  Of  the  girls  and  women,  only  two  or 
three  ever  work  on  the  topping  oil  of  5-gallon  bottles. 

HANDLING. 

The  third  and  last  division  of  the  work  on  the  covering  of  demi- 
johns is  putting  on  the  handles,  which  is  men's  work  in  this  estab- 
liahment.  After  a  bottle  leaves  the  hands  of  the  topper-off  one  of 
the  handlers  builds  up  a  wire  handle,  the  basis  for  the  reed  handle. 
The  wires  once  adjusted,  the  man  working  on  the  reed  handles  weaves 
from  round-cut  reeds,  wliich  are  sometimes  painted  red,  the  handle 
about  the  i^ire.  He  uses  a  small  knife  with  which  to  make  openings 
between  the  horizontal  ribs  about  the  bottle,  and  ties  the  ends  of  the 
handle  very  quickly.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  girls  and  women 
never  do  this  work.  The  work  requires  considerable  strength  in  the 
wrists  and  fingers.  The  bottles  are  held  between  the  legs.  The 
work  proceeds  with  extreme  rapidity. 

The  description  of  demijohn-coveiini?  ^  ^ons  as  thus  given  for 

Establishment  No.  1  applies  with  m  iracy  to  Establish- 
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Tha  oooupation  of  handling  was  being  paid  for  at  the  following 
ratefiL  As  has  been  remarked,  no  women  or  girls  were  employed  at 
this,  work  in  this  establishment  at  the  time  of  the  investigation: 

RATES  PAID  FOR  HANDLING  DEMIJOHNS. 


Size  of  demlJohxL 


Ona-hBlf  c»lkm. 

Onefdtott 

TwogiUons 

TbnegaUoDS... 
Fir*  pylons.... 


Rate 
(cents). 

Unit 

S5 

100. 

S5 

100. 

40 

100. 

40 

loa 

1 

Each. 

The  speed  of  the  work  as  performed  may  be  suggested  by  the 
following  examples: 

Ring  laying. — ^The  beginner  and  the  average  maker  usually  make 
about  200  reed  rings  per  day  of  8^  hours.  The  one  employee  who 
was  being  paid  S24  a  week  made  as  many  as  1,200  half -gallon  rings 
per  day.  It  is  much  easier  to  lay  or  ''stick''  the  wood  bottoms  than 
those  of  reeds.  It  is  possible  for  an  average  worker  to  stick  as  many 
as  50  wood  bottoms  in  10  minutes. 

Siding  up. — ^The  sider-up  for  the  most  skilled  of  the  toppers-off 
in  the  6-day  period  covered  by  the  pay  roll  sided  219  half -gallon 
and  160  gallon  demijohns — an  hourly  output  of  approximately  4.3 
half -gallon  and  3.2  gallon  demijohns. 

Siding  up  and  topping  ojf.— -One  girl  in  the  same  6-day  period 
sided  and  topped  303  halves  and  65  gallons;  another,  216  halves  and 
65  gallons;  a  third,  a  beginner,  202  halves  and  98  gallons.  A  man 
working  on  5-gallon  demijohns  in  a  normal  day  of  8^  hours  sided  and 
topped  35. 

Topping  off, — One  experienced  worker  has  a  normal  day's  average 
of  approximately  350  half-gallon  demijohns  or  275  one-gallon  or  100 
five-gallon  demijohns — an  hourly  record  of  approximately  41, 32,  and 
12.  Another,  a  fast  worker,  had  a  5-day  record  of  187  half -gallon, 
182  one-gallon,  79  two-gallon,  27  three-gallon,  and  120  one-gallon 
demijohns. 

Handling. — Only  men  do  this  work.  One  man  handled  regularly 
about  1,000  in  a  day  of  8}  hours,  an  hourly  rate  of  118.  A  second 
man  did  approximately  1,200  in  a  day,  a  rate  of  141  per  hour. 

HAXnCG  OF  VIALS,  DROPPERS,  AND  SIBflLAR  ARTICLES  FROM  GLASS 

TUBES. 

There  are  a  number  of  industries  auxiliary  to  the  making  of  glass, 
secondary  operations  or  processes  as  it  were,  that,  while  not  actually 
producing  ghtss,  have  to  do  with  the  manipulation  in  so  intimate  a 
way  as  to  bring  them  fairly  witliin  the  scope  of  the  glass  investiga- 
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out  aad  thus  fonn  the  collar.  This  work  requires  considerable  skill 
and  experience,  not  only  to  judge  properly  the  length  of  the  tube  that 
needs  to  be  heated,  but  to  press  the  tube  perfectly  staraight,  as  it  is 
useless  otherwise. 

0BABTTAH1IO  AND  XTOHINO  DBPABTXXNT. 

The  work  done  in  this  department  consists  of  the  graduating  and 
engraving  of  chemists'  ware  of  various  kinds  (regular  graduates, 
beakers,  pipettes),  and  of  creamery  ware,  such  as  cream-testing  bottles, 
and  hydrometers.  The  work  is  all  done  by  women  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  foreman,  who  does  the  acid  etching  and  any  off-hand  engrav- 
ing of  special  ward  that  is  called  for.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
machine  etching  (described  below)  gives  a  much  clearer  and  more 
easily  read  figure,  there  are  still  many  chemists  and  physicians  who 
prefer  the  old  off-hand  deep-cut  etching. 

The  work  in  this  department  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — acid 
etching  and  engraving.  The  women  do  not  work  at  any  one  occupa- 
tion constantly,  but  are  shifted  from  one  sort  of  work  to  another. 
This  is  done  in  order  that  the  foreman  may  not  be  left  short-handed 
if  one  of  the  girk  accustomed  to  doing  a  certain  sort  of  work  should 
be  absent.  Ordinarily,  however,  each  girl  has  her  own  occupation, 
so  that  there  may  be  specialization. 

ETCHING. 

The  system  of  work  pursued  here  is  that  ordinarily  used  in  plants 
doing  this  class  of  work. 

The  article  which  is  to  be  etched  is  first  prepared  by  the  waxer,  who 
first  stops  up  all  openings  in  it,  and  then  dips  it  into  a  bath  of  molten 
parafin.  As  all  the  acid  etching  here  is  graduating,  the  articles  next 
go  to  the  graduator,  who  with  a  machine  scratches  through  the  wax 
the  graduating  lines.  This  machine  consists  of  a  holder  in  which  the 
waxed  article  is  firmly  held,  a  pivoted  arm,  one  end  of  which  bears  a 
needle,  while  the  other  end  rests  on  a  brass  arc  calibrated  into  equal 
divisions,  at  each  division  there  being  a  groove  into  which  a  tongue  on 
the  bottom  of  tlie  arm  fits.  Tlio  holder  mentioned  above  is  also 
pivoted  at  each  end  and  so  connectod  to  a  lever  arm  attached  to  the 
needle-bearing  arm  mentiond  above  that  it  can  be  rotated.  In  cali- 
brating, the  girl  sets  the  needle  arm  at  the  point  on  the  brass  arc  corre- 
sponding to  the  first  division  on  the  article  which  she  wishes  to  make 
and  pushes  the  tongue  on  the  arm  down  into  its  groove.  This  causes 
the  needle  to  be  pressed  hard  against  the  surface  of  the  waxed  article; 
she  then  presses  down  the  lever  which  rotates  the  holder  a  distance 
corresponding  to  the  length  of  line  which  is  to  represent  the  first 
division  on  the  waxed  article;  that  is,  if  it  is  a  primary  division,  she 
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The  selectors  examine  the  pieces  for  flaws,  and  after  the  beyeling 
and  polishing  processes  inspect  again  for  flaws  or  blemishes  produced 
bj  that  process.    They  stand  at  their  work* 

BeyeUng  is  done  bj  machmes  operated  occasionallj  by  women. 
The  plates,  cut  to  size,  are  placed  upon  a  flat  plane  and  secured 
tightly;  grinding  wheels  mechanically  propelled  are  held  up  against 
the  edges  adjusted  to  the  beveling  angle.  These  grind  away  the 
glass.    The  women  usually  stand.    The  wages  are  12^  cents  an  hour. 

Polishing  the  beveled  edges  is  usually  done  by  mechanical  devices, 
though  sometimes  by  hand.  The  polishing  material  is  a  preparation 
of  finely  pulverized  oxide  of  iron.  Rotary  disks  covered  with  felt, 
saturated  with  the  preparation  and  rotating  rapidly,  are  kept  passing 
constantly  over  the  surface  desired  to  be  pohshed.  That  is  to  say, 
the  process  of  beveUng  and  polishing  glass  to  be  used  for  mirrors  is 
precisely  that  of  cutting  glass  for  any  ornamental  purpose.  The 
bevet'polishing  machines  are  constructed  to  work  on  two  sides  of  a 
sheet  of  glass  at  once,  hence  two  giris  are  required  to  operate  one 
machine,  one  girl  on  each  side  The  work  is  dirty,  wet,  and  sleepy. 
A.  field  agent's  report  says:  ''All  employed  here  were  covered  from 
head  to  feet  with  red  from  the  oxide,  and  one  girl's  apron  and  skirt 
were  entirely  worn  away  in  places."  Nine  women  were  found 
polishing  in  this  plant,  one  16,  three  17,  three  19,  one  21,  and  one  27 
years  of  age.  The  wages  were  from  7  to  15  cents  an  hour;  6  of  the  9 
getting  less  than  10  cents  an  hour,  one  11  J,  and  two  15  cents.  It  was 
a  10-hour  day. 

If  the  sheet  of  glass  to  be  silvered  is  large,  it  is  laid  on  the  fiat,  warm 
top  of  a  table;  if  smaller,  it  is  laid  in  a  shallow  box.  The  women 
silverers  get  the  prepared  chemicals  from  the  foreman  or  chemist. 
These  consist  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  an  ammonia  solution; 
the  silver  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  aided  by  the 
heat  of  the  room  or  table  upon  which  the  glass  is  placed.  This 
solution  is  poured  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  is  precipitated  by  the  action  of  'the  heat  and  the  tartaric  acid, 
forming  a  shining  surface  of  metallic  silver  over  the  surface  of  the 
glass.  This  surface  is  then  wiped  dry  and  later  is  backed  by  a  coat 
of  shellac  or  varnish  and  usually  by  a  coat  of  red-lead  paint. 

The  women  engaged  in  this  occupation  of  silvering  work  in  a  hot, 
close  room,  almost  without  ventilation.  It  is  claimed  that  104^  F. 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  this  was  about  the  tem- 
perature found  in  the  silvering  rooms  visited.  The  women  stand  and 
stoop  at  the  work.  The  wages  were  18  cents  an  hour.  In  only  one 
case  was  a  female  silverer  found  working  at  as  low  a  rate  as  13  cents. 
One  girl  17  was  foimd,  but  usually  the  women  in  the  occupation  were 
above  20. 
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take  up  thid  kind  of  trade,  as  it  was  not  a  choice  one.  They  prefer  to 
work  in  a  store  or  some  other  eenteel  employment.  So  when  they 
got  to  be  expert  they  commanded  about  as  much  or  nearly  as  much 
wages  as  men.  Then  some  one  else  would  come  along  and  by  offering 
them  a  little  more  money  would  take  them  away  from  me.  If  there 
was  any  money  saved  by  employing  them,  it  was  disproportionate  to 
the  bother  and  nuisance. 

A  large  number  of  mirror  manufacturers  who  had  formerly  employed 
women^  but  who  had  ceased  to  do  so,  spoke  along  the  same  line. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

.  HOUSS  OF  LABOK,  HIOHT  WOBK,  AHD  OVKKTIME  OF  WOKEV 

AHD  GntLS. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  infonnation  concerning  the  hours  of  labor  and  earnings  of 
women  and  girls  employed  in  the  leer  room  and  the  finishing  room, 
presented  in  this  and  the  following  chapter,  will  not  specially  distin- 
guish the  two  classes  of  work.  The  leer  room,  as  has  been  explained, 
is  commonly  quite  distinct  from  the  finishing  room,  but  as  regards 
hours  and  earnings  the  distinction  is  of  no  importance.  Also,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  the  simple  term  "finishing  department,"  when 
the  meaning  is  otherwise  clear,  will  be  used  broadly  to  include  the 
leer  room  as  well  as  the  finishing  room  proper. 

The  information  regarding  hours  of  labor  in  the  finishing  depart- 
ments was  obtained  and  is  presented  in  the  following  pages  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  that  described  for  the  corresponding  data  for  the 
furnace  room.  In  every  case  the  data  were  obtained  direct  from  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  establishments  investigated  and  showed  the  facts 
for  a  selected  pay-roll  period,  which  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior 
to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau  in  1907  or  1908. 
Care  was  taken,  however,  that  the  period  selected  should  be  one  when 
the  factory  was  running  the  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal 
number  of  employees  was  at  work.  When  the  pay  roll  was  for  a 
period  longer  than  a  week,  the  figures  were  reduced  to  a  weekly  basis 
in  order  to  permit  of  proper  comparison. 

The  pay-roll  information  in  regard  to  hours  worked,  which  fur- 
nishes the  basis  of  the  tables  and  discussion  in  the  following  pages, 
relates  to  3,971  females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  582  girls  under 
16  years,  and  113  boys  under  16,  all  these  persons  being  employed 
outside  the  furnace  room  in  116  factories. 

Of  the  3,971  women  employed  in  the  finishing  departments  inves- 
tigated only  10  were  reported  as  working  on  a  night  shift,  and  as  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  none  of  the  children  in  this  department  was 
ever  so  employed.  Of  the  10  women  who  did  work  at  night,  4  were 
employed  in  a  Pennsylvania  factory  at  the  occupation  of  taking  of! 
the  leer  and  6  were  employed  as  wrappers  in  an  Ohio  factory.  In 
both  of  these  instances  the  women  concerned  alternated  weekly 
between  day  and  night  work.    In  the  first  instance  the  hours  of  labor 
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were  50^  per  week  on  the  day  shift  and  42^  on  the  night  shift;  in  th6 
second  instance  the  corresponding  hours  were  58  and  45  hours  per 
week;  in  both,  5  nights  constituted  a  full  week^s  work.(") 

The  remaining  3,961  women  and   all  of  the  695  children  in  th^ 
finishing  department  confined  themselves  to  day  work.    Their  houi9 
of  labor  showed  considerable  diversity,  varying  from  44  to  66  houn^ 
per  week.    The  exact  distribution  of  these  persons  according  to  the 
length  of  their  working  weeks  was  as  follows,  fractions  of  hours  being 
reduced  to  the  next  lowest  imit: 


HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  THE  FINISHING  DEPARTMSNTb 

F«nale8 16  years  and  over. 

Females  under  16  years. 

Males  under  16  jetn. 

Hours  per 
week 

Number 

working 

speclflea 

nours. 

Per  cent  working- 

Number 

working 

specUiM 

nours. 

Per  cent  working- 

Number 

working 

specified 

hours. 

Per  cent  worUnc— 

Specified 
hours. 

Specified 

hours  or 

leas. 

Specified 
hoars. 

Specified 

hours  or 

less. 

Specified 
houn. 

Bpedflwl 
hours  or 

44 

6 

0.9 

0.9 

46. 

16 

0.4 

0.4 

1 
1 

0.0 
.0 

0.9 

46 

1.8 

47 

2 
12 

«.3 

.5 

.8 

2 
22 

1 
10 

.3 
3.8 

.2 
1.7 

1.2 
5.0 
5.2 
6.9 

48 

6 

&8 

7.1 

49 

50 

40 

56 

20 

1S2 

115 

501 

6  261 

208 

1,492 

746 

220 

LO 

1.4 

.5 

4.6 

2.9 

14.9 

6.6 

5.3 

37.7 

18.8 

5.6 

L8 

3.2 

3.7 

8.3 

11.2 

26.1 

82.7 

37.9 

76.6 

04.4 

100.0 

15 

13.3 

ao.4 

51 

62. 

5 

16 

6 

131 

6  21 

26 

242 

45 

50 

.9 
2.7 
LO 

22.5 
3.6 
4.5 

41.6 
7.7 
8.6 

7.7 
10.5 
U.5 
34.0 
37.6 
42.1 
83.7 
91.4 
100.0 

63 

5 

4.4 

M.6 

64 

65. 

6 

1 

14 

58 

5 

2 

4.4 

.9 

12.4 

5L3 

4.4 

L8 

99.  S 

66. 

ao.1 

57 

42.6 

58 

98.8 

50 

96.2 

60 

100.0 

Total 

3.961 

100.0 

5S2 

100.0 

113 

100.0 

«  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

6  Including  one  factory  in  which  the  hours  per  week  are  58  for  one-half  of  the  year  and  55  for  the  other, 
an  average  of  50)  hours  per  week. 

In  the  examination  of  this  table  the  males  under  16  years  of 
age  may  be  disregarded.  Their  total  number  is  too  small  to  per- 
mit of  satisfactory  generalization  and  their  hours  of  labor,  in  any 
case,  present  no  peculiar  features.  Limiting  attention,  therefore, 
to  women  and  girls,  certain  of  the  more  significant  points  may  be 
briefly  emphasized.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  very  few  of 
the  persons  concerned  worked  as  much  as  60  hours  a  week,  and  none 
worked  more  than  60  hours.  The  great  majority,  83  per  cent  of  the 
women  and  80  per  cent  of  the  girls,  were  concentrated  in  the  group 
55  to  59  hours,  inclusive,  the  point  of  greatest  density  being  clearly 
marked  at  58  hours.  Below  the  55-hour  limit  there  were  approxi- 
mately 11  per  cent  of  both  women  and  girls.  This  lower  group  was 
widely  scattered,  more  than  100  individuals  having  a  working  w^eek 
as  short  as  50  hours  and  21  as  short  a  week  as  46  hours. 


o  For  details  regarding  this  night  work,  see  pp.  386-389. 
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•With  few  exceptions,  the  shorter  working  week  for  females  occurred 
n  the  leer  room  occupations  of  taking  off  the  leer,  sorting,  and  pack- 
ing, while  those  persons  whose  week  was  of  55  hours  or  more  were 
Migaged  in  the  finigbing  occupations  proper.  As  the  leer  room  occu- 
pations for  women  occur  chieflj  in  bottle  and  jar  factories,  this  is 
ilmoet  equivalent  to  saying  that  in  bottle  and  jar  factories  the  work- 
tig  time  for  females  was  shorter  than  for  the  female  employees  of  the 
tableware  and  shade  factories.  This  distinction  does  not  hold  in  all 
sases,  but  it  is  true  as  a  marked  tendency.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
brade  reason  for  the  distinction.  The  leer  room  is  closely  connected 
ivith  the  furnace  room;  the  work  done  in  the  former  is  almost  a  direct 
continuation  of  that  done  in  the  latter.  As  a  result,  the  hours  of 
tabor  tend  toward  uniformity.  A  bottle  packer  in  the  leer  room,  for 
instance,  keeps  more  or  less  exact  pace  with  the  output  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  shops  engaged  in  making  the  bottles  in  the  furnace 
room.  As  the  bottles  are  packed  after  they  are  cold,  there  is  no  neces- 
dty  for  thus  synchronizing  the  work,  but  such  an  arrangement  is 
usually  found  most  economical.  As  a  result,  the  packer's  hours  of 
Labor  tend  to  conform  rather  closely  to  the  hours  of  labor  observed 
by  the  blowers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  work  the  comparatively  short 
week  of  either  49^  or  50 i  hours.  Thus  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
working  hours  of  the  blowers  influence  the  working  hours  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  leer  room,  although  by  no  means  in  the  same  exact  degree 
as  they  control  the  working  hours  of  the  furnace  room  boys. 

In  the  finishing  room  proper  there  is  no  such  influence  at  work. 
The  hours  of  labor  here  are  influenced  by  no  external  authority 
or  business  necessities.  The  employer  is  at  Uberty  to  operate  this 
portion  of  his  plant  upon  a  distinct  working  system  from  that  used 
in  the  furnace  room  division  and  he  usually  elects  to  do  so.  More- 
over, there  are  no  customary  hours  of  labor  in  the  finishing  room, 
none,  that  is  to  say,  which  have  become  in  any  way  fixed  or  tradi- 
tional in  the  trade.  The  most  usual  working  week  is,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  one  of  58  hours,  and  to  a  certain  degree  this  is  com- 
monly  recognized  as  a  normal  week. 

A  shorter  working  day  on  Saturday  is  practically  universal,  except 
with  those  persons  whose  total  number  of  hours  per  week  is  60,  10  for 
each  working  day  in  the  week.  Otherwise  some  deduction  of  time 
is  almost  always  made  on  Saturday,  the  amount  of  the  deduction, 
however,  being  by  no  means  uniform.  A  59-hour  week  usually  means 
10  hours  from  Monday  to  Friday  and  9  hours  on  Saturday.  Similarly 
a  58,  57,  56  and,  less  commonly,  a  55  hour  week  means  10  hours  for 
the  fiirst  five  days  and  the  odd  number  of  hours,  8,  7,  6,  or  5,  on  Sat- 
urday.   Detailed  analysis  of  the  data  upon  this  point  is  not  necessary. 

The  customary  time  for  the  finishing  department  to  begin  work  is 
7  a.  m.     In  a  few  cases  the  factory  does  not  start  until  as  late  as  7.30 
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CBILDBIll  UHIIEB  W  DS  THE  FCnSETr^  •tt-iSTirlXT  CViSSITTED  BT  WEEKLY 
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Comparison  of  the  data  in  these  two  tables  is  rendered  easier  by 
means  of  the  following  table.  This  table  shows  for  each  State  the 
percentage  of  women  and  children  working  less  than  certain  specified 
kouTS  per  week.  The  States  are  arranged  in  decreasing  order,  58 
hours  being  used  as  a  standard. 
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It  appeaiBy  therefore,  that  of  the  140  persons  concerned,  42  QO  per 
cent)  woriced  more  than  ei^t  hours  overtime  par  week,  and  20  (14 
per  mtkit  worked  uMNne  than  twelve  hours  overtime  per  week,  an 
average  of  more  than  two  hours  overtime  per  day.  The  two  extrame 
cases,  those  of  20  and  25  hours,  respectively,  were  confined  to  women, 
but  otherwise  the  extra  work  was  divided  between  girls  and  women 
in  approzimateFjr  the  same  proportions. 

It  may  be  considered  that  as  a  basis  for  judging  the  physical  hard- 
diip  of  overtime  work  a  simple  statement  of  the  length  of  the  weekly 
overtime  is  not  sufficient;  that  the  overtime  length  should  be  related 
to  the  length  of  the  regular  working  week.  This  relation  may  easily 
be  made.  Of  the  140  overtime  workers  considered  above,  112,  or 
80  per  cent,  worked  a  regular  week  of  S8  or  60  hours.  The  remaining 
28  penons  worked  less  than  58  hours  but  more  than  50  hours  in  all 
but  fwo  exceptional  cases,  where  the  weekly  hours  were  45  and  48, 
respcMively.  Practically  all  the  individudb  ot  this  latter  group, 
those  woikii^  less  than  58  hoars  per  week,  are  engaged  at  the  leca^ 
room  occupations  of  packing,  sorting,  and  taking  off  the  leer,  and 
thmr  hours  are  riiorter  than  usual,  because  in  several  factories  the 
hours  of  the  leer  rcxnn  are  made  to  conform  more  mr  less  exactly  to 
the  hours  of  the  fomace  room. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  Uiat  on  the  whole  the 
occupations  affected  by  the  diorter  hours  are  those  of  the  greater 
physical  severity.  For  persons  so  woridng,  therefore,  the  added  sever- 
ity of  overtime  work  is  possibly  proportionately  the  same  as  it  is  for 
those  whose  normal  week  is  longer.  But  this  point,  not  being  sua* 
ceptible  of  tabular  measurement  and  not  applying  to  a  large  number 
of  female  workers,  may  be  disregarded  in  the  present  consideration* 
In  the  following  table,  therefore,  which  shows  the  exact  length  of  the 
week's  work,  regular  hours  plus  overtime,  58  hours  is  taken  as  the 
minimum,  this  being  the  lowest  maximum  woridng  week  for  wcnnen 
set  by  law  in  any  of  the  States  covered  by  this  investigation.  In  aO 
but  15  of  the  140  cases  now  imder  consideration  the  regular  hours  per 
week  plus  overtime  exceeded  this  58-hour  mifiimtiffn  The  excess  in 
each  of  tbs  other  125  cases  is  given  in  detail  on  next  page. 
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tional  names  are  the  same.  In  several  cases  it  was  found  that  women 
had  displaced  men  at  certain  occupations,  and  were  working  for  lower 
wages  than  the  men  formerly  received  for  the  same  work.  Usually, 
however,  the  displacement  had  been  complete,  the  men  not  remaining 
in  the  same  occupation,  or  if  so,  confining  themselves  to  special  classes 
of  work,  such  as  handling  the  heavy  grades  of  ware,  in  which  women 
and  children  did  not  engage.  On  this  account  it  has  seemed  desirable 
to  omit  males  of  16  and  over  entirely  from  the  present  consideration  o( 
working  hours  and  wages.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  misleading. 
The  tabulations  in  detail  of  the  data  concerning  hours  and  earnings 
in  the  glass  establishments  included  in  this  investigation  are  presented 
at  the  end  of  this  volume.     (Tables  VI  to  X.) 

CLASSIFIED  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 

This  summary  presents  the  more  general  facts  regarding  the  earn- 
ings of  women  and  children  in  the  finishing  department  in  the  same 
way  that  a  preceding  summary  (pp.  125-142)  presents  such  facts  for 
the  employees  in  boys'  occupations  in  the  furnace  room. 

The  first  table  classifies,  within  one-dollar  groupings,  the  women 
and  children  in  the  finishing  department  according  to  the  full-time 
weekly  earnings  of  each.  The  term  ** full-time  weekly  earnings,"  as 
here  employed,  means  the  amount  of  money  received  by  an  individual 
who  worked  full  time  during  the  course  of  a  week.  The  object  of  the 
table  is  to  show  the  financial  rewards  of  women  and  cliildren  in  the 
finishing  department  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  regular 
employment,  etc.  For  those  persons  here  concerned  who  did  work 
a  full  week  the  entries  in  the  table  could  be  made  immediately.  For 
those,  however,  who  lost  more  or  less  time  during  the  scheduled  week 
it  has  been  necessary  to  estimate  the  amount  of  their  full  weekly 
earnings  from  the  partial  data  available.  For  time  workers  such 
estimation  was  simple ;  the  full-time  weekly  earnings  of  such  workers 
are  substantially  identical  with  their  weekly  wage  rates.  For  piece- 
workers, however,  similar  computation  for  those  who  failed  to  work 
full  time  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Because  a  pieceworker  earns 
$3  in  thirty  hours'  work  it  can  not  bo  assumed  with  accuracy  that 
the  full  earnings  for  a  week  of  sixty  hours  would  be  $6;  for  the  output, 
and  in  consequence  the  rewards,  of  a  pieceworker  are  not  necessarily 
the  same  from  day  to  day  or  even  from  hour  to  hour.  In  individual 
cases,  indeed,  the  error  resulting  from  such  a  method  of  computation 
might  be  important,  but  when  a  large  number  of  persons  is  being 
considered,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  it  may  be  assumed  that  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  balance  each  other  with  sufficient  exactness  to 
render  the  combined  results  substantially  representative  of  real  con- 
ditions. While,  therefore,  the  information  of  the  table  is  not  abso- 
lutely accurate,  the  margin  of  error  is  extremely  sUght. 
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all  the  individuals  concerned  according  to  the  number  of  days  worked 
by  each  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  details  being  omitted  for 
those  who  worked  less  than  three  days  a  week. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  07  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  THE  FINISHING  DEPART- 
MENT  WHO  WORKED  FULL  TIME  AND  LESS,  BY  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  WORKED  FEB 
WEEK. 


Dasrs  worked  per  week. 

Females  16  years 
and  over. 

Females  under  16 
years. 

Males  under  16 
years. 

• 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Perctot 

Tnll  ttTn#.  ft  dfiYii .,,....,.^^.^ ^ 

1,386 
627 
358 
239 
164 

50.0 

22.6 

12.9 

8.6 

5.9 

238 
97 
62 
62 
22 

49.5 
20.1 
12.9 
12.9 
4.6 

63 

17 

22 

9 

5 

613 

S  &avn  and  less  th^n  A. ,  ^ , , 

14.6 

4 dAvs  and  less  than  5.. ^^^ 

19.0 

S  daTS  and  less  than  4 ,,^^ 

7.8 

I  —  than  3  daTs ^ .  ^ 

4.3 

Total 

2,774 

100.0 

481 

100.0 

116 

100.0 

Using  the  percentage  columns  of  this  table  as  guides,  it  appears 
that  almost  exactly  one-half  of  the  women  and  girls  and  slightly  less 
than  one-half  of  the  boys  failed  to  work  a  full  week.  The  degree  of 
failure  varied  in  the  three  classes,  but  there  were  comparatively  few 
in  any  class  who  worked  less  than  a  half  week. 

CLASSIFIED  ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARlflNGS. 

The  effect  of  this  loss  of  time  upon  income  is  shown  in  the  next 
table,  which  classifies  the  individuals  concerned  according  to  their 
actual  earnings,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  amount  actually 
received  by  each  during  the  week  scheduled. 

CLASSIFIED  ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  FXNISHINQ 

DEPARTMENT. 


• 

Females  16  years 
and  over. 

Females  under  16 
years. 

Males  under  16 
years. 

Classified  actual  weekly  earnings. 

Number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Per  cent. 

Number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Per  cent. 

Number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Percent 

Under  12 

120 

218 

4(i2 

767 

545 

346 

144 

66 

54 

32 

14 

6 

4.3 

7.9 

16.7 

27.6 

19.6 

12.5 

5.2 

2.4 

1.9 

1.2 

0.5 

0.2 

51 

81 

146 

137 

42 

15 

6 

1 

2 

10.6 

16.8 

30.4 

28.5 

8.7 

3.1 

1.3 

0.2 

0.4 

6 
19 
21 
29 
22 
14 
4 
2 

4.3 

t2  toS2.99 

16.4 

t3  to  $3.99 

18.1 

t4  to  f4.99 

25.0 

t6  to  S5.99 

19.0 

16  to  $6.99 

12.1 

$7  to  $7.99 

3.4 

$8  to  $8.99 

1.7 

19  to  19.99                     

110  to  111. 99 

112  to  113.99       

114  ftnd  ovor .. 

Total 

2,774 

100.0 

481           100. 0 

116 

100.0 

The  items  of  this  table  relating  to  the  actual  earnings  of  women 
are  of  great  importance.  The  standard  of  living  of  an  individual 
during  a  given  period  depends  upon  actual  earnings,  not  upon  pos- 
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nUe  earnings.  Thus,  it  is  of  much  significance  to  note  that  of  the 
2,774  women  glassworkers  338,  12.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  received 
at  the  end  of  a  given  week  less  than  S3;  1,567,  56.5  per  cent,  less  than 
15  a  week;  and  less  than  12  per  cent  as  much  as  S7.  a  week.  At  one 
extreme  there  were  120  who  received  less  than  S2  a  week,  and  at  the 
other  20  who  received  as  much  as  or  more  than  S12. 

In  order  to  permit  of  direct  comparison  between  the  actual  weekly 
samings  of  women  as  shown  in  this  table  and  their  full  weekly  earn- 
ings as  earlier  shown,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared.  This 
table  exhibits  in  parallel  columns  the  two  series  of  facts  and  brings 
them  into  contrast  by  means  of  corresponding  columns,  showing  the 
percentages  of  each  class  receiving  no  more  than  certain  si>ccified 
amounts. 

FULL-TIME  AND  ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN  IN  FINISHING  DEPART^ 

MENT  COMrARED. 


Claaifled  earnlocs. 


Number  earning 
specified  amount 


FulUlme    Actual 
earnings,  earning!. 


Under  $2.... 

12  to  $2.99... 

13  to $3.99... 
H  to $4.99... 

15  to  $5.99... 

16  to  $6.99... 

17  to  $7.99. . . 

18  to  $8.99... 
99  to  $9.99. . . 
110  to  $11.99. 
$12  to  $13.99. 
$14  and  over. 


Total. 


1 

228 

853 

G93 

559 

19f> 

96 

76 

42 

20 

11 


120 

218 

462 

767 

545 

346 

144 

CC 

54 

32 

14 

6 


Per  cent  earning 
f  pedfled  amount. 


Full-time:   Actual 
earnings. !  earnings. 


(*) 

8.2 

30.7 

25.0 

20.2 

7.1 

3.5 

2.7 

1.5 

a7 

0.4 


2,774 


2,n4  i        100.0 


4.3 

7.9 

lfi.7 

27.6 

19.6 

12.5 

5.2 

2.4 

1.9 

1.2 

0.5 

0.2 


Cumulative  p 
oentage.  (• ) 


Full-time 
earnings. 


8.2 
38.9 
63.9 
84.1 
91.2 
94.7 
97.4 
98.9 
99.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Actual 
earnings. 


4.3 
12.2 
28.9 
56.6 
76.1 
88.6 
93.8 
96.2 
98.1 
99.3 
99.8 
100.0 


a  Cumulative  percentage  refers  to  the  percentage  of  Individuals  earning  no  more  than  highest  amount 
of  each  earnings  group. 
b  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  preceding  summaries  have  ])resente(l  the  more  general  facts 
regarding  the  earnings,  both  actual  and  full  time,  of  women  and 
children  in  the  finisliing  department.  It  has  been  seen  that  for  a 
given  week  there  was  not  only  a  considerable  variation  in  the  actual 
earnings,  as  would  be  the  normal  result  of  some  individuals  not 
working  full  time,  but  that  full-time  earrungs  or  maximum  comings 
also  exhibit  a  marked  de<i:ree  of  variation,  even  in  a  presentation  as 
closely  condensed  as  the  preceding. 

A  study  of  these  variations  may  now  be  made.  The  points 
touched  upon  will  be  these:  First,  the  local  variations  in  wage  levels 
due  to  purely  local  causes;  second,  the  broader  movement  of  wage 
levels  between  larger  territories,  the  States  being  used  as  the  most 
convenient  units  of  measurement;  third,  the  differences  in  the 
earnings  possibihties  of  different  occupations;  fourth,  the  relation 
of  age  to  wage;  and  fifth,  the  relation  of  race  to  wage.     Variation  in 
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they  would  gain  by  moving  the  family  residence  to  best  meet  the 
opportunities  of  the  woman  member  in  the  glass  industry. 

In  any  one  community,  of  course,  there  may  be  alternative  employ- 
ments open  to  women,  and  as  their  work  in  the  glass  industry  is 
mostly  unskilled,  a  change  of  employment  may  entail  little  loss. 
But  the  glass  industry  as  a  whole  is  not  a  city  industry.  Most  fac- 
tories are  located  in  smaller  communities  of  an  intense  industrial 
character,  and  where,  usually,  the  demand  for  woman  labor  is  much 
less  than  it  is  for  male  labor.  In  such  a  situation  there  is  no  strong 
force  at  work  to  bring  women's  wages  to  a  single  level,  even  within  a 
comparatively  limited  territory.  The  wages  offered  women  in  one 
community,  as  a  result  of  local  conditions,  may  be  much  higher 
than  in  another,  and  yet  if  these  communities  are  not  sufficiently 
close  to  permit  of  a  person's  Uving  in  one  and  working  in  the  other, 
the  uneven  level  may  remain  for  a  long  period  without  any  consid- 
erable movement  of  labor  from  the  community  of  lower  wage  to  the 
one  of  higher  wage. 

Instances  of  such  local  variation  in  wages  were  frequently  met  with. 
Some  examples,  for  the  most  part  extreme,  are  given  in  the  table 
following.  This  table  lists  for  purpose  of  comparison  the  average 
hourly  earnings  in  four  selected  occupations  in  13  selected  establish- 
ments. As  all  of  these  factories  are  engaged  in  similar  Unes  of  table- 
ware and  shade  manufacture,  and  as  all  are  in  the  Ohio  River  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  and  within  a  radius 
of  50  miles  of  the  most  central  one,  it  may  be  assumed  that  their 
geographical  and  industrial  characters  are  not  very  different.  Also, 
as  the  four  occupations  selected — selecting,  wrapping,  washing,  and 
hand  grinding — are  all  of  a  relatively  unskilled  character,  a  close 
similarity  of  working  conditions  is  assured.  Pieceworkers,  further- 
more, have  all  been  excluded  in  order  that  each  wage  entry  may  be 
taken  as  a  true  wage,  even  although  the  number  of  persons  concerned 
is  small. 

The  arrangement  of  the  table  is  as  follows:  In  each  occupational 
division,  as  well  as  in  the  division  showing  totals  for  all  four  occupa- 
tions, the  establishments  are  arranged  in  ascending  order  of  average 
earnings  per  hour.  In  the  total  division,  moreover,  the  establish- 
ments are  given  consecutive  marginal  numbers,  these  numbers  being 
attached  to  the  same  factories  in  each  of  the  occupational  divisions. 


WOUAN  AND  CHIU)  WAQE-EABNEBS — OIABS. 


It  is  evident  from  the  itema  of  this  table  that  the  Tariations  in  the 
wage  rates  paid  by  diiTerent  factoriea  for  the  same  work  are  frequent 
and  great.  In  each  occupation  listed,  except  that  of  washing,  the 
highest  wage  paid  by  the  establishments  at  one  extreme  is  at  least 
double  that  paid  by  the  establishment  at  the  other  extreme,  and  in 
the  excepted  occupation  of  washing  the  variation  is  little  short  of  100 
per  cent.  In  grinding  the  variation  is  particularly  great,  the  differ- 
ence between  6.2  cents  an  hour  and  15  cents  an  hour  being,  on  a  58- 
hour  per  week  basis,  the  difference  between  $3.60  a  week  and  (8.70 
a  week.  Also  it  is  to  bo  noted  that  in  each  occupation  the  variation 
from  factory  to  factory  is  more  or  less  regular,  indicating  that  the 
lowest  and  highest  wage  rates  are  not  isolated  exceptions. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  various 
establishments,  as  indicated  by  the  marginal  numbers,  are  such  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  any  one  establishment  the  grade  of 
wages  is  approximately  the  same.  This  is  subject  to  some  exceptions. 
Thus  the  establishment  occupying  the  eighth  place  in  selecting  occu- 
pies the  lowest  in  wrapping  and  next  to  the  lowest  in  washing.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  remarked  upon  tendency  is  true;  the  more 
important  variations  are  lietween  estiiblLshments  as  a  whole  and  not 
between  occupations  within  the  same  ostiiblishment.  That  in  any 
case  the  variations  within  individual  factories  do  not  balance  each 
other  is  shown  in  the  first  division  of  the  table  showing  for  each  estab- 
lishment the  average  hourly  earnings  for  the  combined  occupations. 
The  extreme  variation  is  here  seen  to  bo  no  less  than  100  per  cent, 
with  a  more  or  less  regular  intermediate  progression. 

The  factory-to-factory  wage  variations  indicated  in  this  table  can 
not  be  ascribed  to  any  other  causes  than  that  of  immobility  in  the 
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labor  force.  The  establishments  selected,  to  repeat,  are  all  within  the 
radius  of  a  few  hours'  journey ;  the  four  occupations  chosen  are  all  of 
an  unskilled  character  in  which  differences  in  the  ages  of  the  individ- 
uals concerned  are  of  little  importance;  the  women  are  in  all  cases 
time  workers,  so  that  even  although  in  certain  cases  the  numbers  are 
few  the  average  wage  may  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  com- 
parison; and,  finally,  although  there  are  some  differences  in  the  lengths 
of  the  working  week  in  different  establishments,  the  extreme  variation 
is  never  sufficient  to  account  for  the  observed  differences  in  average 
hourly  wages. 

It  was  found  impracticable,  from  the  nature  of  the  women's  work 
in  the  industry,  to  complete  the  above  tabular  presentation  for  all 
factories  and  all  occupations.  To  compare  the  average  wages  of 
women  in  establishments  as  units  would  be  meaningless  in  most  cases, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  very  few  establishments  are  comparable  as  units 
in  the  matter  of  women's  work.  There  are  of  course  certain  resem- 
blances between  the  work  of  all  finishing  departments  as  between  all 
leer  departments;  but  even  in  factories  of  almost  identical  character 
as  regards  product  the  differences  in  the  work  of  women  are  often 
strongly  marked.  There  are,  for  instance,  probably  no  two  tableware 
factories  in  which  the  occupations  of  women  in  the  one  are  exactly 
duplicated  in  the  other. 

To  make  the  desired  comparisons,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  limit 
the  study  to  specific  occupations  in  specific  factories.  This,  however, 
involves  such  careful  selection  of  material  that  the  resulting  usable 
data  are  for  the  most  part  too  tenuous  to  be  acceptable  as  accurate 
bases  of  comparison.  This  is  particularly  tnie  of  the  more  skilled  of 
the  women's  occupations,  which  are  not  only  of  small  membership, 
but  involve  the  additional  difficulty  of  being  sometimes  piecework, 
sometimes  time  work,  and  at  still  other  times  mixed  piece  and  time 
work.  The  selected  examples  given  in  the  preceding  table  practically 
exhaust  the  available  data  upon  the  subject. 

On  the  whole,  moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  additional  exam- 
ples are  necessary  to  substantiate  the  statement  that  among  the 
women  workers  of  the  glass  industry  the  wage  variation  from  factory 
to  factory  is  a  factor  of  great  importance.  The  cited  examples  may 
well  be  extreme,  but  the  factories  and  occupations  concerned  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous,  representing,  as  they  do,  15  per  cent  of  all  the 
women  scheduled,  to  indicate  that  the}'  are  not  isolated  cases.  Among 
the  more  skilled  occupations  the  variations  were  not  so  great  as  among 
unskilled  occupations,  but  tlio  same  tendency  was  everywhere  found 
to  exist.  Among  women  glassworkers  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as 
a  level  of  occupational  wage  even  within  a  very  Umited  territory. 

This  fact  of  frequent  wage  variation  from  factory  to  factory  is  the 
most  significant  single  fact  to  be  noted  in  an  analysis  of  women's 
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wages  in  the  glass  industry.  It  is  so  important  and  wide  reaching 
that  it  affects  all  groupings  of  individuals  upon  other  bases.  It  injects 
into  all  other  comparisons  an  element  of  doubt,  leaving  it  open  to 
possible  question  whether  other  indicated  differences  or  resemblances 
are  not  attributable  in  the  last  resort  to  differences  in  the  wage  rates 
of  different  establishments.  Thus,  that  the  average  wage  of  French 
women  in  a  given  occupation  in  Pennsylvania  is  lower  than  that  of 
Slav  women  in  the  same  State  is  of  little  significance  when  it  is  known 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  former  are  located  in  one  community, 
more  or  less  isolated,  where  the  whole  level  of  wages  is  low.  The 
difference,  in  other  words,  is  not  due  to  race  but  to  localization  of  race. 
The  result  of  these  circumstances  is  that,  in  addition  to  presenting 
the  fact  and  suggesting  the  extent  of  wage  variation  from  factory  to 
factory,  an  analysis  can  go  no  further  than  the  pointing  out  of  certain 
broad  movements  which  overcome,  as  it  were,  the  disturbing  influ- 
ences of  variation  by  individual  factories.  For,  notwithstanding  such 
local  variations,  there  are  certain  important  differences  between  the 
wages  paid  women  in  different  States,  in  different  occupations,  etc. 
The  differences  are,  however,  chiefly  those  of  different  extremes,  and 
thus  can  be  shown  better  by  exact  wage  groupings  than  by  wage 
averages. 

EARNINGS,  BY  STATE. 

As  was  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the  wages  of  furnace-room  boys, 
state  lines  are  seldom  exact  lines  of  demarcation  in  the  glass  industry. 
The  largest  glass  center,  for  instance,  is  located  at  the  meeting  point 
of  the  three  States  of  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  a  terri- 
tory which,  while  comparatively  small,  employs  considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  women  in  the  glass  industry.  A  comparison  by 
States,  however,  is  of  interest  in  indicatinpr  certain  extreme  cases. 
The  following  table  makes  such  a  comparison.  It  shows,  first,  the 
number  of  woman  glassworkers  in  each  State;  second,  the  numer- 
ical distribution  of  such  women  by  the  more  important  wage  group- 
ings; third,  the  percentages  of  women  in  each  State  receiving  as 
much  as  or  more  than  certain  specified  amounts,  and  fourth,  the 
average  hourly  earnings. 
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•pees.  The  age  IS  is  chosen  as  separating  fairly  well  women  who  are 
adnits  and  regarded  as  such  from  those  who  are  not  much  more  than 
cUldreA  and  are  frequently  paid  a  children's  wage  simply  because  of 
thdr  age  and  without  regard  for  their  actual  efficiency. 

The  aereral  occupations  are  arrancred  in  ascending  order  of  hourly 
wage^  wiiich  order,  it  will  be  noted,  the  median  wage  do«s  not  always 
follow. 

AVERAGE  HOCRLT  EARXINGS.  FULL  TIXE  WEEELY  EARXTXGS  ACCORDING  TO 
KEDIAIV  ST3TEX.  A!irD  PER  CEXT  OF  WOMAN  GLASSWQREERS  I'NDER  IS  YEARS 
or  AGE  AXD  U  AND  OVER.  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 


I 


NOEBri  A' 


Wceklj  w«cc  of  DcnoB  oocurriiif  at  sptci-      Per  cmc  ol 
flcdpgmt.  -■"    ■ 


of 
per- 


hour. 


Hi«b- 


I 


IS 


cp-         °j2*-  CD- 

prt-    Ninth  .^.      der 
quu^drtakL  "^      IS 


91  S0.<r9  $4.00  S4.50  $4.30  $4.»  $4.50  $5l  10  $7.45 

a  .«1  3.90  X70  4.00  -LTD  3l(»  5^00  !JL  10 

viptaf 217  .0»  3.00  X15  4.00  4.50  5^40  o.0l?  10.61 

29  .OM  4.00  4.x  4.20  4.50  5^5D  &50  7.00 

40  .084  3.00  3.i»  4.00  450  4.50  tf.OO  4.00 

WnppiBf  rublewve) 303  .OU  3.'»  3.d0  4.00  4.50  5^50  4^40  IX«) 

MKtbf  (tabU^wvr- 42S  .068  XOO  4.00  4.W  5^00  6.00  «.50  12.00 

Flll|^coltiBC,xiiKlun« M  .0B3  3.00  3.00  4.30  tS^W  7.0»  7.50  !)w40 

Chippinc  tad  fUinff W  .095  X50  4.20  4.30  5.00  tf.CO  7.S3  7.99 

PMlBg  (boCHa) 197  .004  X50  X60  4.!»  5lOD  tiiOO  «.0O  S.  10 

GriDdinc.  hud. 149  .09C  3.30  4.20  4.30  5l25  «. ->)  7.50  11*5 

(CUtglMi) '  40  .099  4.50  4.50  4.50  4.50  7.W  7.50  9.0D 

-si  .l»X)  3.00  4.50  4.S)  *.0O  «.«  JLOO  ll.« 

19  .101  3.01)  3.W  4.50  5.55  7.50  7.!»  9lO0 

Nccdk ecefainf .13  .;oi  3.i»  3.«>j  4.10  •«.  10  6.90  *.00  12.00 

flortiac  (boCllfSi Ijis  .104  3.00  4.50  5.00  3.IU  «.(»  tf.55  15^00 

CntUnc  off  fby  flaune) IM  .IW  3.00  4.I.V  4.'!0  5.*5  «>.75  9  00  17. 55 

Fklt»Cllttiac,hUld 31  .117  4.50  5l45  «.(»  «.10  7.^5  !4c40  ia50 

Pilot iiif  and  cnur.«Un? ^I't  .  1 3'  2.  S5  4. 33  .x  15  '^.  'O  S.  1 5  I«V  25  20.  i.W 

Glutnic .XI  .121  4..X)  4.30  fS.i.V  7.10  7.45  v 20  IOLlX) 

Dtmijofan  coTerlni^ »«  .122  3. 3»  3.  ?  ■  \  I-^  V  :>ii  7  Ai  .♦.  45  24.  CO 

Ortodfiiir. ffaock  ourhine 4S  .143  4.00  6.00  O.00  9. 40  9.35  10.10  l<-20 

MixcUtncoua. 374   ItO  12.50 


1 
39.3 

60.7 

23l9 

74.1 

3()c9 

63.1 

31.0 

6BlO 

57.2 

«LS 

47.2 

5ELS 

32.0 

•W.0 

50.0 

».o 

41.7 

58.3 

'3liL4 

n.6 

42.3 

57.7 

r.3 

72.5 

4l!L9  : 

5X1 

42.1 

57.9 

30.3. 

«l7 

31.0 

Wl4 

«2.9 

57.1 

39.0  : 

71.0 

19.6 

*.\4 

36.3 

Kx: 

38.1 

ti:  9 

16.7  ' 

$3.3 

This  table  ofTers,  in  simple  fashi«^n.  an  almost  complete  picture  of 
thewage  situation  among  women  in  the  jrhis.-^  iiulustrv.  Its  imlica- 
tioDs  are  evident,  but  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize  some  of  the  more 
important  of  such  indications,  and  to  guard  against  possible  miscon- 
struction. In  the  first  place,  examination  of  the  averages  and  medians 
shows  that  the  low  level  of  waijes  alreatlv  referred  to  is  a  feature 
common  to  almost  all  occupations.  There  are  only  four  occupa- 
tions— needle  etching,  hand  tlute  cutting,  glazing,  and  chuck  griiul- 
ing — in  which  the  median  waire  is  more  than  S6  a  week,  and  all  of 
these  are  occupations  having  v^rv  <mall  memberships. 

Again,  the  flexibility  or  inflexibility  of  wages  within  an  occupation 
may  be  observed  by  a  compari-s- n  ^f  the  luwer  with  the  upper  quar- 
tile.  It  follows  from  the  definiti'  a  of  the  quartiles  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  persons  in  any  group  njist  receive  not  less  than  the  lower 
quartile  or  more  than  the  upper  quartile.  Thus  it  appears  that  with 
three  occupations  in  the  table — mold  cleaning,  taking  off  the  leer. 
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The  influence  of  age  as  a  factor  in  wage  variation  is  shown  in  the 
table  following,  which  classifies  all  the  female  glassworkers  for  whom 
wage  data  was  obtained  according  to  the  age  of  each,  and  for  those 
of  each  age  period  presents  the  average  full  weekly  earnings.  The 
data  for  all  individuals,  irrespective  of  State,  is  first  given,  and  subor- 
dinate to  this  main  grouping  a  separate  presentation  is  made  for 
Pennsylvania  singly  and  for  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  combined.  The 
number  of  individuals  concerned  was  too  small  to  permit  of  further 
division.  Furthermore,  above  the  age  of  24  the  decrease  in  numbers 
is  so  great  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  certain  age  groupings 
in  place  of  the  specific  ages  previously  given.  The  effect  of  these 
necessary  combinations  is  to  somewhat  weaken  the  conclusiveness  of 
such  deductions  as  may  be  made  from  the  table.  In  spite  of  such 
limitations,  however,  certain  tendencies  stand  forth  as  clearly  marked. 

4GB  OF  FBMALE  GLASSWORKERS  AND  AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 
FOR  ALL  STATES,  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND  FOR  OHIO  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 
COMBINED. 


Age. 


12 
ISyem 

14  jean 

15  years 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

aoyean 

21  y3an 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

25  to  29  yean 

30  to  34  yean 

15  to  44  yean 

45  yean  and  over 

Otaen,  reported  as  21  yean  and  over 

TotaL 


AU  States. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


3 
12 

101 

306 

523 

450 

411 

2fO 

203 

140 

98 

77 

66 

135 

62 

69 

25 

249 


Average 

full 

weekly 

earnings. 


84.33 
8.83 
8.87 
4.28 
4.75 
4.99 
5.32 
5.68 
5.81 
5.93 
5.73 
6.06 
6.36 
6.99 
5.92 
5.92 
5.99 
6.19 


3,255 


6.31 


Pennsylvania. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


1 

5 

116 

160 

233 

181 

138 

99 

77 

60 

44 

28 

28 

55 

15 

18 

6 

46 


1,319 


Av«ttfe 

full 

weekly 

earnings. 


84.00 
3.40 
3.73 


4. 
4. 
4. 

5. 


03 

46 
75 
21 
5.47 
5.67 
5.93 
5.60 
6.73 
6.47 
8.06 
7.07 
6.47 
6.95 
6.71 


Ohio  and  West 
Virginia. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


2 

8 

84 

74 

151 

128 

122 

80 

70 

51 

31 

27 

20 

47 

23 

24 

8 

106 


5.09 


Average 

fuU 

weekly 

earnings. 


84.50 
4.25 
4.36 
4.83 
5.04 
5.25 
5.66 
5.87 
6.07 
6.32 
6.17 
5.99 
6.37 
6.43 
5.58 
6.42 
6.32 
5.79 


1.006 


5.5^ 


Considering,  first,  the  entries  for  ail  individuals  of  all  States,  an 
almost  regular  progression  in  full  weekly  earnings  is  observed  to  occur 
from  the  lowest  ages  to  the  age  group  25  to  29,  where  the  maxiinum 
of  S6.99  is  reached,  and  after  which  there  is  a  sudden  dropping  to  a 
new  level  which  remains  substantially  the  same  for  all  after  ages. 
In  this  progression  there  are  two  interruptions.  The  first,  occurring 
at  the  lowest  age  of  12,  is  without  significance,  as  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals concerned  is  only  three.  The  second  occurs  at  the  age  of  22 
and  is  explainable  on  no  evident  groimds.    That  it  is,  however,  no 
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more  than  a  chance  exception  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  otherwise, 
the  progression  is  not  only  steady  and  regular,  as  has  been  noted, 
but  also  is  by  well-^marked  stages. 

That,  furthermore,  these  observed  tendencies  are  not  the  result  of 
fortuitous  combination  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  same  tenden- 
cies, although  somewhat  less  precisely  regular,  are  seen  to  exist  in  the 
two  subordinate  groupings  for  Pennsylvania  and  for  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia.  In  both  of  these  groupings  the  order  of  progression  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  for  ''all  States,''  the  only  exception  being 
an  increased  fluctuation  at  and  about  the  age  of  22.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  age  of  maximum  earnings  is  well  marked  at  the  25  to  29  year 
group.  In  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  the  maximum  is  at  the  same  point, 
but  is  less  well  marked  and  there  is  less  decrease  with  the  after  ages. 

With  the  limited  data  and  their  mixed  character  such  deductions 
as  the  above  in  regard  to  the  relationship  of  age  to  wage  can  not  be 
accepted,  of  course,  as  finally  conclusive.  Nevertheless,  the  broad 
tendencies  observable  are  clear  and  may  be  accepted  as  true.  For 
the  industry  as  a  whole  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the  full  time 
earnings  of  female  workers  increase  with  age  in  almost  exact  progres- 
sion up  to  the  ages  of  25  to  29.  Here  the  maximum  is  reached,  a 
maximiun  that  is  not  maintained  with  the  after  ages. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  conclusion  as  to  wage  move- 
ments is  based  on  the  average  earnings  at  each  age.  It  need  not 
follow,  therefore,  that  the  indicated  movement  affects  in  equal  degree 
tiie  several  members  of  a  given  age,  and  in  the  glass  industry,  where 
women's  wages  are  subject  to  marked  variations  from  factory  to  fac- 
tory, such  a  result  would  be  unexpected.  The  following  table  permits 
of  an  examination  of  the  individuals  concerned  upon  this  point.  It 
does  so  by  exhibiting  for  each  age,  and  within  dollar  groupings,  the 
number  of  individuals  receiving  specified  amounts  as  full  weekly  earn- 
ings, and  a  percentage  comparison  of  the  relative  importance  of  these 
amounts. 
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noiuJly  differences  occurred  and  such  differences  are  always  against 
those  employed  by  the  contractor. 

The  differences  in  working  conditions  were  more  clearly  marked^ 
and  in  no  case  were  the  conditions  surroimding  the  employees  of  a 
contractor  quite  as  good  as  those  of  the  direct  employees  of  the 
establishment.  This  was  due  simply  to  the  shifting  of  responsibility 
customary  in  such  cases.  The  contractor  tended  to  blame  the  fac- 
tory management  for  bad  conditions  and  the  management  in  turn 
shifted  the  obligation  upon  the  contractor. 

The  total  number  of  women  and  girls  in  the  several  glass  factories 
working  under  the  contracting  system  is  small,  certainly  not  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  all  such  persons  employed  in  the  industry. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


ILLEGAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS. 


i?7 
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VUMBn  AHD  rSR  CKMT  Of  ERABU8HHKNTB  INVESnOATSO  EMrLOYING 
WOWN  IfORB  THAK  LB6A1.  DAT  OS  LBQAI.  WBZK  AMD  NCXBSR  AMO  PBB 
dNT  or  WOMU)  BO  BMPLorXD,  BT  STATCa. 
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HARMFUL  FEATURBS  OF  WOMEN'S  WORK  OCCURRINO  IN  NUMEROUS 

OCCUPATIONS. 

CONSTANT  STANDING. 

In  the  glass  industry  the  great  majority  of  female  workers  stand 
all  the  time  at  their  work^  even  when  seats  are  provided.  There  are 
a  few  occupations^  such  as  smoothing  cut  glass^  in  which  the  workers 
must  sit,  but  the  greater  number  of  occupations  permit  of  standing, 
and,  whether  through  desire  or  compulsion,  most  women  and 
girls  stand  constantly.  Schedule  questions  covering  this  point  were 
answered  by  1,272  female  workers  of  various  ages,  a  number  but 
slightly  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  normally  employed  in  all 
the  scheduled  factories.  Of  these  1,272  workers,  872  (68.6  per 
cent)  stood  constantly  while  at  work,  305  (24  per  cent)  sat  constantly, 
and  95  (7.5  per  cent)  sat  part  but  not  all  of  the  time  while  at  work. 
The  following  table  classifies  these  1,272  persons  by  occupations  and 
shows  for  each  occupation  the  number  of  females,  respectively, 
standing  all  the  time,  sitting  all  the  time,  and  sitting  part  of  the  time, 
and  abo  shows  the  number  of  factories  represented  by  each  group  of 
females. 

NUMBER  OF  FEICALES  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  STANDING  CON- 
STANTLY, SITTING  CONSTANTLY,  AND  SITTING  PART  OF  THE  TIME,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupation. 


T»ldne  off  leer. 
Mold  cleaning. 


Tring  8topp«B. 
Coipuing  an<f  ' 
piingjars. 


Ipping  and  filing. 


Catting  off  Qame 

Grinding,  hand 

Grinding,  chuck 

Glazing  (disk  only) 

Flute  cutting,  hand 

Flute  cutting,  machine 

Needle  etching 

Sand  blasting 

Transferring 

Decorating  (color) 

Smoothing 

Washinc  and  wiping  bottles. 

Sort  and  select 

Packinc 

Wrapping 

Miscellaneous 

Cap-machine  tender 

Demijohn  making 

Vial  making 


Total... 
Percent. 


Number  of  females- 

Establishmenta. 

Number  in 

Total 

whtohaU 

females 

or  some  of 

con- 

Standing 

Sitting 

Sittine 
parto! 

Total 

famalesln 

cerned. 

con- 

con- 

con- 

specified 

stantly. 

stantly. 

time. 

cerned. 

occupation 
sat  at  least 

part  of 

time. 

34 

18 

17 
3 

7 

1 

8 
10 

9 

14 

9 

17 

1 

8 

8 

6 

6 

24 

7 

16 

1 

8 

8 

18 

11 

4 

3 

6 

3 

C7 

55 

8 

4 

12 

4 

114 

110 

3 

1 

16 

3 

4 
22 
13 

2 

20 
12 

4 
13 

1 
9 
3 

1 
6 
5 

0 
13 

1 

5 

8 

1 

17 
10 

1 

3 
1 

1 

1 

2 

47 

10 

34 

3 

10 

8 

84 

12 

155 

42 

42 

12 
2 

13 

2 

29 

9 

2 

147 

6 

6 

220 

180 

23 

17 

36 

16 

62 

53 

1 

8 

18 

3 

111 

06 

6 

9 

23 

7 

IfiO 

93 

44 

23 

34 

31 

23 

38 

5 

2 

21 

38 

5 

3 
3 

1 

3 

a 

1 

1,272 

872 

306 

95 

260 

123 

68.5 

24.0 

7.5 

46.9 

CHAPTER  XVUL 


REASONS  FOR  GOING  TO  WORK  AND  PERMANENCY 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 

IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 
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glass  factory,  and  being  in  a  position  to  know  of  a  vacancy  and  of  a 
woman  who  wanted  work  was  enabled  to  bring  the  two  together. 
In  tliese  cases,  however,  the  friend  or  acquaintance  only  led  to  the 
opportunity  and  the  resulting  employment  may  or  may  not  have 
had  a  social  element  of  companionship  in  it. 

'  It  is  of  possible  interest  that  the  one  woman  in  Ohio  who  went 
into  the  glass  factory  as  an  experiment  to  see  how  it  compared  with 
housework,  and  found  she  "preferred  housework,"  was  employed  in 
the  "acid  etching"  room  of  a  factory  where  she  came  in  more  or 
less  direct  contact  with  hydrofluoric  acid  almost  constantly. 


re  S£ed.  mpectivelir,  10, 13, 13, 13,  and  H  al 
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PERMANENCY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  great  majority  of  the  women  in  the  mdustry  are  not  of  the 
industrially  migratory  class,  industrial  "birds  of  passage/'  so  to 
speak,  who  do  not  care  for  permanent  positions,  although  expecting 
to  work  continuously  at  something.  No  doubt  the  glass  industry 
has  a  share  of  those  who  frequently  *'want  a  change,"  who  "believe 
they  will  try  something  else,''  etc.  Sufficient  data  were  secured, 
however,  to  show  that  the  industry  holds  its  women  workers.  Of 
the  women  16  years  of  age  and  over,  from  whom  personal  data 
were  obtained  in  which  answers  covering  this  point  were  complete,  a 
very  good  proportion  had  spent  their  entire  working  life  in  the  glass 
industry. 

Those,  for  instance,  who  gave  16  and  17  as  their  age  numbered  329; 
of  these  183  had  worked  only  in  the  glass  industry.  If  we  take  the 
length  of  time  at  work,  we  find  that  of  the  16  and  17  year  old  girls 
79.6  per  cent  had  been  at  work  nine  months  or  more  in  some  industry, 
63.2  per  cent  had  worked  in  the  glass  industry  only,  67.8  per  cent  of 
this  age  had  worked  at  something  for  one  year  or  more,  and  45.9  per 
cent  had  worked  at  glass  only,  33.7  per  cent  had  been  at  work  two 
years  or  more,  21  per  cent  in  the  glass  industry  only.  Taking  the  next 
age  group,  which  consists  of  young  women,  18,  19,  and  20  years  old, 
reports  sufficiently  complete  were  had  from  221  working  in  glass 
factories,  of  whom  111  had  worked  only  in  the  glass  industry.  Of 
these  85.1  had  worked  one  year  or  more  at  something,  and  66.5  per 
cent  in  glass  only,  48.9  per  cent  had  worked  for  three  years,  and  29.9 
per  cent  had  worked  continuously  in  this  industry. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  age  groups,  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  women  who  had  spent  their  whole  industrial  life  in  the  glass 
industry.  This  table,  which  is  compiled  from  the  individual  reports, 
shows  that  of  the  329  women  16  and  17  years  of  age  found  working 
in  the  glass  industry  55.6  per  cent  had  worked  in  no  other,  while  of 
221  women  18,  19,  and  20  years  of  age  50.2  per  cent  had  worked  only 
in  the  glass  industry.  Of  the  total  of  708,  51  per  cent  had  spent 
their  entire  industrial  life  in  the  one  industry. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  WHO  HAD  SPENT  THEIR  WHOLE  INDUSTRIAL 

LIFE  IN  THE  GLASS  INDUSTRY,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Age  groups. 


16  and  n  yean 

18, 19.  and  20  years 

21  to24  3rean 

25  to  34  years 

35  years  and  over.. 

Total 


Number 

Indlvldaals 

who  had 

at  present 

spent  whoioi 

in  glass 

time  in 

industry. 

tbeglaai 

Industry. 

829 

183 

221 

111 

100 

44 

41 

19 

11 

4 

708 

361 

Perecnt 
who  had 
speoi  whole 
time  in 
the  glass 
industry. 


A5.6 
60.2 
41.5 
4ti.3 
3«.4 


51.0 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

EMPLOTlIElfT  OF  WOMEN  USD  OIELS  DT  KAKIVO  DTGAVDES- 

CENT  ELECTEIC  LAMM. 

CHARACTER  AND  IMPORTANCB  OF  THE  INDtlSTRT. 

In  connection  with  a  study  of  the  work  of  women  one  of  the  newer 
industiies  which  clearly  reflects  the  history  of  the  introduction  of 
women  into  factory  work  is  the  manufacture  of  electric  lamps. 
There  are  few  industries  in  which  women  form  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  working  force,  and  there  is  almost  no  other  in  which  there  has 
been  the  same  degree  of  adaptation  of  processes  to  the  special  abilities 
and  aptitudes  of  women. 

In  its  original  conception  the  incandescent  lamp  required  the 
greatest  ingenuity  and  scientific  acciiracy,  and  consequently  in  the 
very  early  days  of  the  industry  the  lamp  was  manufactued  by  spe- 
cialists, who  knew  not  only  the  method  of  manipulating  glass  and 
wire,  but  also  the  basic  theory  upon  which  the  lamp  was  constructed 
as  well  as  the  technical  reasons  why  the  vacuum  must  be  perfect, 
why  platinum  must  be  used  where  the  wire  passed  through  glass, 
and  the  many  other  highly  technical  points  involved  in  the  success- 
ful construction  of  this  familiar  article.  Each  of  these  men  (in  the 
first  Edison  factory  at  Menlo  Park  only  men  were  employed)  made  by 
hand  a  large  part  of  the  completed  lamp,  for  there  was  little  sub- 
division of  labor,  and  the  standardization  was  only  that  secured  by 
careful  and  skilled  hands.  This  method  of  manufacture  was  how- 
ever, too  costly,  and  it  is  certain  that  unless  the  cost  of  production 
could  have  been  greatly  decreased  the  incandescent  lamp  could  never 
have  been  more  than  a  scientific  appliance  and  an  interesting  novelty. 
The  second  step  in  the  course  of  development  consisted  in  a  very 
minute  subdivision  of  the  operations,  which  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  each  operative  had  only  one  or  two  simple  mechanical 
motions  to  perform,  ail  the  work  being  so  standardized  and  simplified 
that  the  operative  was  in  no  way  handicapped  by  knowing  nothing 
of  the  interrelation  of  the  parts  or  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work.  In  order  to  simplify  the  work  various  small 
mechanical  devices  were  introduced,  which,  however,  merely  relieved 
a  portion  of  the  hand  work  without  entirely  displacing  hand  manip- 
alftfekm*    OQieM  ehanges  made  it  possible  to  introduce  women  to  per- 
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form  a  great  deal  of  the  work,  though  it  left  a  number  of  the  more 
complex  and  accurate  operations,  which  were  still  considered  "men's 
work." 

There  has  succeeded  in  this,  as  in  most  other  industries,  a  third 
period  of  development,  that  of  machine  production,  which  is  char- 
acterized by  the  reconsolidation  of  a  number  of  the  minutely  divided 
processes,  which  are  now  performed  by  machines,  either  automatically 
or  more  frequently  under  guidance  and  control.  This  consolidation 
of  operations  has  of  course  greatly  simplified  the  essential  processes 
and  increased  the  rate  and  economy  of  production,  but  it  has  not, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  simplified  or  made  easier  the  work  of  the 
operator.  Not  only  has  the  intensity  of  the  work  been  greatly 
increased  and  rendered  mdre  inflexible  by  the  pace  setting  of  the 
machine  or  of  another  operative,  but  the  necessary  motions  have 
themselves  been  increased  both  in  number  and  complexity. 

As  a  result  of  this  development  of  the  industry  it  is  now  almost 
completely  in  the  hands  of  women,  the  few  men  who  remain  being 
retained  either  because  of  their  ability  to  do  night  work,  or  because 
they  are  absolutely  needed  in  certain  occupations  of  which  the  greater 
number,  such  as  stoking  and  dynamo  tending,  are  only  indirectly 
connected  with  the  production  of  the  lamps,  while  a  very  few,  such 
as  treating  and  carbonizing,  are  very  difficult  or  peculiarly  masculine 
operations  which  form  a  part  of  the  essential  precedes.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  show  for  the  entire  industry  the  relative  proportions  of 
men  and  women,**  the  following  table  shows  the  facts  for  the  eight 
establishments  studied,  which  not  only  produce  a  large  percentage  of 
the  total  product,  but  on  account  of  their  wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical  of  the  industry. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  INCANDESCENT 

ELECTRIC  LAMP  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Age  and  sex. 


Males.  16  years  of  afre  and  over. . . 
Females,  iG  years  of  age  and  over. 

Males  under  16  years  of  age 

Females  under  IG  years  oi  age . . . . 

Total,  all  ages 


Number. 


4.123 


Percent. 


815 

19.8 

3.224 

78.2 

12 

.3 

72 

L7 

100.0 


The  varieties  of  incandescent  lamps,  particularly  during  the  last 
few  years,  have  become  very  numerous,  and  are  technically  inter- 
esting and  important,  but  since  the  interest  here  is  chiefly  in  the 
relation  of  the  operator  to  the  work,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  only  the 
processes  of  manufacture  of  the  ordinary  carbon-filament  lamp  and 

a  The  census  of  manufactures  of  1905  gives  separately  for  electric-lamp  factories 
only  the  value  of  the  total  product.  In  the  table  showing  number  of  employees 
electric-fixture  establishments  are  included. 
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largest  establishments^  for  example,  the  average  production  and 
average  breakage  for  each  occupation,  as  well  as  each  individual,  are 
calculated  every  day.  In  those  occupations  in  which  the  tendency  to 
breakage  or  imperfect  work  is  greatest,  such  as  sealing-in,  those 
having  good  production  above  the  average  of  the  occupation  receive 
a  bonus  of  one-third  the  full  rates  for  all  they  have  saved  above  the 
average.  Those  having  a  loss  greater  than  the  average  are  fined, 
but  in  a  progressive  ratio  greater  than  the  ratio  of  loss,  and  if 
employees  fall  constantly  or  very  far  below  the  average,  they  are 
discharged.  In  other  cases  special  fines  are  imposed,  of  the  nature  and 
amount  of  which  it  was  found  that  the  majority  of  the  emplo3'ees 
were  ignorant.  These  fines  at  times  become  very  onerous,  and  in  at 
least  one  case  there  was  a  strike  against  them.  In  1908  a  system  of 
fines  was  imposed  on  the  ''hub  makers"  in  one  of  the  establishments, 
which  resulted  in  the  girls  losing  an  average  of  about  50  cents  per 
week  in  fines,  which  represented  approximately  7  per  cent  of  their 
total  wages.  After  standing  the  deductions  for  several  weeks,  the 
girls  refused  to  work  imtil  the  fines  were  abolished,  and  succeeded, 
after  a  little  delay,  in  gaining  their  point. 

One  of  the  establishments,  that  in  which  the  general  level  of  piece 
rates  is  highest,  however,  is  peculiar  in  that  its  policy  is  not  to  force  the 
speed  of  production,  but  if  anything  to  restrict  it.  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy  the  piece  workers,  who  are  required  to  remain  in  the  factory 
until  closing  time,  are  given  other  work  after  they  have  exhausted 
their  regular  supply,  and  are  paid  for  this  extra  work  either  on  time 
rates  or  at  20  per  cent  less  than  the  regular  piece  rates  for  the  same 
class  of  work.  This  scheme  has  been  adopted  to  prevent  too  fast 
work  by  supplying  the  additional  work  at  a  lower  rate,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  too  slow  work  that  some  of  the  employees  tend  to  do  when 
they  know  that  the  supply  is  limited  and  that  they  might  as  well 
*'go  slow"  and  make  it  last  through  full  time.  The  reduction  of  20 
per  cent  in  the  rates  for  the  additional  work  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  girls,  when  given  work  for  an  hour  or  two  to  which  they  are 
unaccustomed,  are  not  as  efficient  as  the  regular  workers  and  waste 
a  great  deal  of  material. 

In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  speed  at  which  the  work  in  the 
various  occupations  and  in  the  different  factories  is  done,  a  table  has 
been  prepared  showing  the  average  and  maximum  output  of  female 
employees  of  16  years  and  over.  Unfortimately,  the  data  obtainable 
are  not  as  complete  as  might  be  wished.  The  statistics  presented 
are,  however,  carefully  selected  from  a  large  mass  of  similar  material 
and  verified  as  far  as  possible  by  checking  them  against  the  results  of 
the  wage  tabulations.    They  are,  therefore,  beUeved  to  be,  without 
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Tbe  final  result  of  these  various  methods  of  speeding  up  has  been 
to  secure  a  rapidity  and  intensity  of  work  which  are  remarkable. 
When  the  minuteness  of  the  work  is  considered  at  the  same  time 
with  the  speed  rate,  tbe  result  is  oTerstrained  nerves  and  eyes,  and 
such  a  combination  ia  easily  understood,  particularly  where  the 
persons  are  women,  the  majority  of  whom  are  under  20  years  of  age. 

IHFLOTBKS  IS  YZARS    AND  OV£B  IN  ITVE    PRINCIPAL  EBTABLIBHMSHTS. 


inches  away  from  her  eyes.  Theoretically,  almost  all  tbe  employees 
have  the  choice  of  sitting  or  standing,  except  in  occupations  like 
photometer  testing,  where  tbe  eyes  must  be  Irept  on  a  line  with  the 
instrument,  and  as  a  rule  seats  are  provided  in  all  the  establishments 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  utilize  them.  But,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
earnings  are  so  directly  connected  with  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  produced,  the  employees  must  of  necessity 
maintain  the  posture  in  which  both  these  requirements  can  be  best 
obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  three  features,  minuteness,  speed,  and  maiute- 
nuice  of  uniform  posture,  which  characterize  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
there  are  numerous  special  conditions  connected  with  particular 
occupations  or  departments  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 
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become  cold  and  quite  brittle,  until  finally  the  bubble  is  exploded 
by  the  air  pressure,  sometimes  with  a  loud  report,  and  a  shower  of 
fine,  almost  invisible  particles  of  glass  is  thrown  into  the  air.  This 
glass  dust,  identical  with  the  **  blow  over ''  in  a  druggist  bottle  fur- 
nace room,  fiUs  the  air  around  the  sealing-in  machine,  settles  on  the 
girl's  hair  and  clothing  and  is  certainly  inhaled  in  considerable 
quantities  where  the  bubble  is  inflated  by  the  mouth  of  the  operator. 
The  medical  statistics  showing  the  high  degree  in  which  dusty  trades, 
particularly  where  the  dust  Ls  mineral  as  in  this  case,  produce  phthisis 
and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  throat,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  restatement  here.C)  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  this 
occupation,  where  the  inflation  of  the  bubble  is  done  by  the  mouth, 
is  in  this  respect  dangerous  and  unhealthful. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  danger  can  be,  and  is  in  Uie  more  modem 
plants,  obviated  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  use  of  compressed- 
air  pipes  to  inflate  the  glass.  In  this  case  the  bubble  is  exploded 
at  least  2  feet  below  the  face  of  the  operator,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  glass  particles  settle  to  the  floor  and  are  much  less  liable  to  be 
breathed  in  by  the  operator.  The  danger,  it  seems,  could  be  entirely 
removed  by  having  the  bubble  exploded  under  a  partially  closed 
hood  with  an  exhaust  to  carry  off  the  glass  particles. 

PHosPHomiFf  piDrmrG. 

In  the  large  establishments  the  small  tubes  through  which  the 
bulb  is  finally  exhausted  are  given  the  necessary  phosphorus  coating 
by  being  dipped,  a  handful  at  a  time,  into  a  bath  of  phosphorus 
suspended  in  alcohol.  Tlie  fumes  of  the  alcohol  are  unpleasant  and 
irritating,  but  the  chief  danger  involved  in  the  occupation  is  due  to 
the  phosphorus  used.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  phos- 
phorus, commonly  knon^n  as  the  ''wliite"  (or  yellow)  and  the ''red/' 
The  white  phospLonis  is  exrefdingly  dangerous,  and  its  effects  are 
well  knoi^-n  in  the  disease  of  the  Uiues  known  as  phosphorus  nerrrrisiH, 
or  *'phossy  jaw;''  pure  red  phosptionis,  on  the  other  liand,  is  entirely 
harmless  unless  it  ueta  into  the  blood.  Couunercial  "red  phos- 
phorus/' however,  as  ^Mti^  deinoiist rated  by  an  extensive  series  of 
tests  recently  made  at  Harvard  Uuivf rsity,  is  seldom  pure,  and  fre- 
quenth'  contains  as  much  as  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  tlie  whit4f 
phosphorus.  In  the  course  of  tliese  experiments  it  was  also  found 
tiiat  the  existence  of  onen^ixteenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  white  was 
enough  to  produce  harmful  effe^rts.  The  analysis  of  a  small  sf^eci- 
men  of  the  phosphorus  usefj  at  one  <jf  the  electriolanjp  establishments 
showed  the  existenc^f  of  white  ph^isphorus,  but  the  spe^cimen  was  too 
small  to  permit  the  proportion  Uj  be  determined  quantitatively.     A 
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plained  of  trouble  with  their  eyes,  ^diich  might  easily  result  from  the 
constant  changes  from  bright  light  to  utter  darkness,  as  the  girls 
hurry  back  and  forth  from  the  brightly  lighted  general  workroom  to 
the  darkened,  black-walled  booth,  and  the  constant  strain  of  the 
eyes  necessary  to  see  that  no  lamp  showing  the  least  color  is  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  Second,  the  work,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
is  done  at  tremendous  speed,  owing  to  the  low  piece  rate  paid  (6  to 
10  cents  per  1,000),  and  the  girls  rush  back  and  forth,  in  and  out  of 
the  booths,  to  get  the  untested  lamps  and  put  away  those  which  have 
been  tested.  So  eager  are  the  girls  to  ''get  out  a  big  day's  work" 
that  they  keep  up  the  high  pace  nearly  all  day,  slackening  up  a  lit- 
tle just  before  noon,  and  later  in  the  afternoon.  This  speed,  with 
the  high  nervous  tension  which  it  denotes,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  extreme  nervousness  of  the  girls  who  do  this  work, 
without  taking  into  consideration  any  possible  effects  due  to  the 
electric  current. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  LABOR  PORCB. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  subject  of  hours  of  labor  and  wages, 
some  discussion  of  the  general  make-up  of  the  labor  force  as  regards 
sex,  age,  and  general  race  classiiBcation  is  necessary.  Such  a  discussion 
seems  especially  profitable  in  this  case  because  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  industry  and  the  location  of  the  establishments  investigated  for 
this  report.  With  the  exception  of  the  three  smallest  plants  the  total 
number  of  whose  employees  is  relatively  so  small  as  to  be  negligible, 
these  establishments  are  situated  either  in  towns  of  over  10,000 
inhabitants,  or,  as  with  the  four  larger  establishments  which  have 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  employees,  in  cities  of  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants.  Their  location  therefore  puts  the  managers  in  a  posi- 
tion to  choose  for  their  working  force  the  persons  whom  experience 
has  proved  most  suitable  and  economical,  and  in  the  larger  and  more 
thoroughly  organized  factories  it  is  certain  that  careful  discrimina- 
tion based  on  experience  is  exercised  in  hiring  employees.  Further- 
more, the  numerous  occupations  which  differ  so  largely  in  their  gen- 
eral nature  permits  such  a  distribution  of  the  employees  that  they 
shall  work  to  the  best  advantage,  at  least  as  far  as  securing  the 
maximum  output  is  concerned.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
the  general  class  of  persons  found  in  the  industry,  as  well  as  their 
distribution  in  the  various  occupations  or  groups  of  occupations,  is 
largely  the  result  not  of  mere  chance  but  of  the  fact  that,  viewing 
the  matter  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  they  have 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  best  suited  to  the  industry  and  to 
the  work  which  they  perform. 
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8BX  OF  BXPL0TES8. 

Examining  the  labor  force,  first,  from  the  standpoint  of  sex,  we 
find,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  that  this  is 
in  a  striking  way  a  woman^s  industry.  The  extent  to  which  this  is 
true  is  not  brought  out  in  the  table  showing  all  employees  (p.  460), 
where  the  proportion  of  male  employees  is  shown  to  be  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent,  for  by  far  the  larger  number  of  these  men  are 
employed  not  in  work  comparable  with  that  of  the  women  but  in 
occupations  such  as  stoking,  freight  handling,  dynamo  tending,  and 
general  labor,  which  contribute  only  indirectly  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  lamps.  The  real  situation  in  the  departments  concerned  with 
the  lamp  manufacture  proper  is  much  more  accurately  shown  in  the 
following  table.  These  figures  are  not  quite  accurate  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  returns  from  the  men,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  exact  to  show  the  relative  unimportance  of  the  man 
in  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  lamps. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  INCANDESCENT 
ELECTRIC  LAMP  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  OCCUPATIONS  IN  WHICH  WOMEN  ARK 
EMPLOYED,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Sex  and  age. 


Percent 


MALKS. 

Id  years  and  over 

Under  16  years 

FEMALES. 

16  jean  and  over 

Under  16  years 

Total 


As  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  force  employed  directly  in  the 
manufacture  of  incandescent  lamps  consists  of  women  over  16  years 
of  age,  the  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  the  labor 
force  will  be  concerned  entirely  with  that  class  of  employees,  except 
for  one  or  two  cases,  where  the  girls  under  16  years  are  considered  in 
order  to  throw  light  on  the  situation  as  concerns  the  older  women. 

AGE   AND   CONJTTOAL   CONDITION  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

In  the  following  tables  are  shown  the  distribution  by  age  of  the 
female  employees  in  each  separate  establishment  and  also  the  respect- 
ive numbers  of  married  and  single  females  at  each  age  for  all  eight 
establisliiiients: 
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bom  persons  in  considerably  fewer  numbers..  Of  the  native-born 
the  English,  Germans,  and  Irish  form  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  that  the  other  races  are  almost  negligible.  With  the  foreign- 
bom,  however,  the  distribution  is  much  more  equal,  and  while  the 
older  types  of  immigrant,  the  English,  the  Germans,  and  the  Irish, 
still  predominate  the  Italians  and  Slavs  are  present  in  large  enough 
numbers  to  become  of  consequence.  As  the  two  largest  establish- 
ments are  so  located  that  they  can  command  almost  any  type  of  labor 
that  they  choose,  the  relatively  small  numbers  of  Italians,  Slavs,  and 
the  other  more  recent  immigrant  types  must  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing some  significance. 

In  the  case  of  the  girls  under  16  years,  the  number  is  so  small  that 
the  relative  proportions  can  not  be  considered  as  having  any  bearing 
on  the  probable  future  composition  of  the  labor  force. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE   EMPLOYEES  IN  INCANDESCENT  ELECTRIC- 
LAMP  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 


Number. 

Percent 

Nativity  and  race. 

Under  16 
years. 

16  vears 
and  over. 

Total. 

Under  16 
years. 

16  years 
ana  over. 

TotaL 
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84.7 
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The  distribution  shown  above,  as  representative  of  the  industry, 
varies  widely,  however,  between  the  different  establishments,  as  shown 
below: 

FRMALB  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  EACH  OF  FOUR  PRINCIPAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  IN  THE  COMBINED  8  ESTABLISHMENTS.  BY  NATIVITY. 


Number 
of  female 
employ- 
ees 16 
years  and 
over. 

Per  cent  of  each  Datftvity. 

Establishment. 

Native 

bom  of 

native 

parents. 

Native 

bom  of 

foreign 

parents. 

FOKlSB 

born. 

A 

1,711 
417 
320 
110 

27.7 
22.8 
64.2 
74.5 

46.2 
27.6 
34.0 
20.0 

96.1 

B 

40.6 

C 

L8 
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&5 

Total.  8  establishments 

2,689 

35.0 

30.8 

2S.2 

The  variations  shown  above,  which  are,  it  will  be  noted,  chiefly  in 
the  relative  proportions  of  American  white  and  foreign  bom  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  native  bom  of  foreign  parents,  have  no  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  plant,  but  are  due  idtogether  to  their  locations. 
The  two  larger  establishments,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  are  in  cities 
of  such  size  that  they  tend  to  draw  a  large  number  of  foreign-bom 
persons,  while  the  other  two  establishments  are  situated  the  one  in 
a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  the  other  in  a  city  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  still  almost  entirely  American  bom. 

Taking  up,  now,  more  specifically  the  question  of  nativity  and  age, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table,  some  interesting  points  are  brought 
out  which  were  not  evident  in  the  earlier  discussion. 

An  inspection  of  this  table  shows  that  although  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  American  whites  and  the  native  born  of  foreign 
parents  there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  bom. 
Thus,  while  in  the  age  group,  21  years  and  over,  51.1  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  born  appear  as  against  approximately  37  per  cent  each  of  the 
American  whites  and  the  native  bom;  in  the  age  group,  16  and  17 
years,  practically  the  reverse  is  true,  only  17.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
born  as  compared  with  24.7  per  cent  of  the  American  white  and  27.4 
per  cent  of  the  native  born. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  16 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  IN  INCANDESCENT  ELECTRIC-LAMP  ESTABLISHMENTS, 
BY  NATIVITY. 


Number  In  each  age  group. 

Per  cent  in  each  age  group. 

Nativity. 

16  and 

17 
years. 

18  to  20 
years. 

21  years 

and 

over. 

Total. 

16  and 

17 
years. 

18  to  20 
years. 

21  years 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Native  bom  of  native  parents 

Native  bom  of  foreign  parents 

Foreisn  bom 

233 
293 
121 

:i63 
.380 
210 

»63 

346 
3»7 
346 

942 

1,070 

677 

24.7 
27.4 
17.9 

38.6 
35.5 
31.  U 

36.7 
37.1 
51.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Total 

647 

1,080 

2,680 

24.1 

85.4 

40.fi 

100.0 
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Hie  fmersl  v^^iiar  izae  zi  iif»  Z3iki?;7x.  ^s  vBI  he  jim£  m  t&e 
table  fijOoniz.  b  vel.  *>:>=r^  zter  d»T  fTxtci  llofftdaT  to  Fiiiar  jkoi  ^ty 
lioiiiB  oo  S«rBrday.  A§  ibe  =9i?<crx  s«  ik4  jeaaotuJ  in  cturatt «r  aifed 
maintains  abont  iht  *mmit  w^xkiats  loere  the  jvar  ivond.  with  a  sitdit 
decrease  duimir  tlie  ssarr^ryr  rzKCiih^.  these  bcmrs  are  not  Terr  ixtea 
exceeded.  The  excertk>C3§  to  t&i«  **xui  QsaaDr  dnrii^  tlie  fall,  vi^esi 
tlie  demand  for  speriahiK  f<:c  }>:4^jan  and  exhibitioiis  is^  lansiP^^ 
and  in  one  of  the  es3tabB?ii3:«Rxts  in  viii^  a  dailr  t^sk  k^  set  in  ike 
sense  that  afl  the  departzise^if  are  expected  to  finish  the  work  that 
ispassed  on  to  the^n  bj  the  prpriorzs  operationsL  As  the  workers^  are 
requiied  to  lemain  txnti]  this  work  i«  finidied.  occaaonal  orertime  on 
the  part  cf  serfral  of  the  departments  i<  thus  required. 

Ni^t  work  k  seldom  done  in  any  of  the  plants  riated  and  when- 
crer  it  occurs  is  in  the  nature  of  orertiiDe  work  dtuin^  a  rush.  To 
proride  for  tht*.  the  larger  establishments  keep  a  forte  of  men 
who  can  be  transferred  to  the  ni^t  shift  when  occasion  ari^e^  thetr 
places  on  the  day  shift  being  filled  by  girb. 
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PER  CENT  OF  ADULT  FEMALES  AND  CHILDREN  WORKING  SPECIFIED  NVICBER  OF 
HOURS  PER  WEEK  IN  INCANDESCENT  ELECTRIC-LAMP  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Hours  per— 

Per  cent  of 

females  10 

years  and 

over. 

Per  oent  of  employees  wadtt  10  ysvi. 

Day. 

Week. 

Males. 

Females. 

Monday  to 
Friday. 

Saturday. 

TolsL 

10 
0} 

5 
0 
5 

10 

64 
65 

58 
00 

ao 

3.7 

83.2 

.9 

n.3 

4.3 

2.8 
03.0 

IbO 

25.0 

50.0 

8.3 

10.7 

k9 

819 
L2 

1? 

14 

EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  general  level  of  wages  in  the  electric-lamp  industry  is,  for  the 
women  at  least,  relatively  high.  The  average  earnings  per  hour  of 
all  women  over  16  years  is  13.71  cents,  which,  assuming  a  10-hour 
day  and  a  55-hour  week  as  a  rule  for  the  industry,  means  approxi- 
mately S1.35  per  day,  or  $7.50  per  week  as  the  average  wage.  There 
is,  however,  a  wide  variation  between  the  earnings  in  the  various 
establishments,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  AND  PER  FULL  WEEK  OF  56  HOURS  FOR  ALL 
FEMALES  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  INCANDESCENT  ELECTRIC  LAMP 
ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  NATIVITY. 


Establishment. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

O 

H 

Total 


NatlTe  born  of 
native  parents. 


Em- 


Aver- 
age 

hour. 


473 
96 

211 
82 
34 
17 
19 
11 


942 


10.1398 
.1469 
.1176 
.1401 
.1279 
.1600 
.1115 
.1072 


1332 


Native  bom  of 
foreign  parents. 


Em' 
ployi 


791 

116 

112 

22 

14 

10 

6 


Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 


10.1381 
.1443 
.1159 
.1384 
.1492 
.1543 
.1198 


1,070       .1360 


Foreign  bom. 


Em> 
ployees. 


Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings per 
hoar. 


447  10.1398 


207 
6 
6 
5 
2 
3 
1 


.1457 
.1262 
.1274 
.1467 
.1693 
.1630 
.1234 


677 


1419 


Total. 


Em- 
ploy 


1,711 

417 

329 

110 

63 

29 

28 

12 


2,689 


Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings per 
hour. 


10.1390 
.1456 
.1171 
.1390 
.1353 
.1686 
.1189 
.1084 


.1371 


Aver- 


Infoipcr 


weei 


17.66 
8.00 
7.05 
7.60 
7.45 
8.35 
6.90 
6.95 


7.00 


The  data  with  reference  to  local  conditions  necessary  to  explain 
the  differences  existing  between  the  average  wages  in  the  various 
establishments  are  lacking.  The  differences  are  not  to  be  explained 
by  the  relative  piece  rates  paid,  or  by  the  size  of  the  town,  or  by  the 
general  composition  of  the  labor  force.  The  two  establishments  in 
which  the  wage  level  is  lowest  are  situated,  the  one  in  a  city  of  over 
50,000,  the  other  in  a  small  town;  while  those  two  in  which  the  level 
is  highest  are  likewise  one  in  a  large  city,  the  other  in  a  town. 


It  dMNild  be  noted  in  stvdrin^  the  pieoedinfr  table  tbat  ahbonn^ii 
in  the  total  the  aTerage  honriy  eamii^  of  the  f  oiei^  bora  are  hip)ier 
than  those  of  the  American  white,  thk  is  not  doe  to  a  greater  earning 
capaaty  on  the  part  of  the  fonner.  bat  to  the  fact  thai  the  foreign- 
born  are  ao  largelr  locafiaed  in  establishments  A  and  B  in  which  the 
wage  lerel  is  unnsualh'  hi^  Furthermore,  in  the  onhr  two  estab- 
lishments in  which  the  number  of  indriiduals  is  sufficient  to  allow  of 
a  comparison  (estaUishmmts  A  and  B)  the  American  white  makes 
the  same  arerage  hourly  earnings  as  the  f orugn  born  in  one  estab- 
lishment and  make  greater  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  other. 
The  foreign  born,  then,  being  <dder  (see  table,  p.  492>,  and  accordingly 
more  experienced,  it  probably  follows  that,  giren  the  same  amount 
of  experience,  American  whites  have  a  greater  earning  edacity. 


As  the  same  piece  rates  are  paid  men  and  women  for  the  same 
work,  this  industry  would  be  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  a 
study  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  sexes  if  it  were  not  that  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  same  occupations  with  women  is 
small,  and  that  the  men  are  generally  in  the  hi^er  paid  occupations, 
lliere  are  only  three  occupations  in  which  comparison  in  tlus  matter 
can  be  justly  made.    This  comparison  is  made  in  the  following  table: 

AVBRAOB  KARNINGS   PER  HOUR  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  THREE  OCCTPATIONS 
IN  INCANDESCENT  ELECTRIC  LAMP  ESTABLISHMENTS  COMPARED. 


Number. :  ewninsB 


NmnlMr. 


cvnlngi 
par  hour. 


BettHiig-iii.. 
EThaniling 
Tnlwilaling 


13 

22 
S 


».1791 
.ICTl 
.1S80 


87 


10.1456 
.IMl 
.1681 


Althou^  the  piece  rates  paid  were  the  same  for  both  sexes,  com- 
puison  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  limited  number 
avaUable.  In  the  two  occupations  reporting  the  greatest  number  of 
males,  a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  males  is  evidenced.  In  the 
occupation  of  tubulating,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  hourly 
earnings  of  the  males  is  slightly  lower  than  those  of  the  females,  being 
S0.1550  as  against  $0.1681.  lliis  latter  fact  is  not  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  of  a  lower  age  on  the  part  of  the  males,  one  being  19 
and  each  of  the  other  two  being  23  years  of  age. 
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XABMINGB,  BT  ACS. 

The  close  relation  shown  in  a  previous  section  to  exist  betwem  age 
and  earnings  is  even  more  strikingly  shown  in  the  tables  which 
follow. 

Moreoyer,  in  the  statistics  presented  here  the  decline  in  wage 
which  occurs  after  the  age  of  25  may  be  seen.  This  is  quite  strik- 
ingly shown  in  the  following  table,  which  graphically  represents  the 
rise  and  fall  of  wage  with  age: 

COMPUTED  FULL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  FEMALES  EMPLOYED  IN  INCANDESCENT 

ELECTRIC  LAMP  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  AGE. 


Ag0. 


Myeera 

ISyaan 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

ao  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  20  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  years  and  over 

Otners  reported  as  21  years  and  over 

Total  16  years  and  oyer 


Full  weekly  earnings  (oom- 
puted). 


Lower 

quartile. 


14.75 
5.00 

5.00 
5.50 
6.00 
6.25 
C.75 
6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.00 
6.50 
6.75 
5.50 
7.50 


6.25 


Median. 


15.25 
6.00 

5.76 
6.50 
7.00 
7.25 
8.00 
8.00 
8.25 
8.25 
8.50 
8.00 
7.75 
7.50 
6.75 
8.50 


7.50 


luaraie. 


16.25 
7.00 

7.00 
7.50 
8. 25 
&50 
8.75 
9.25 
9.50 
9. 25 
9.50 
9.26 
9.50 
9.25 
7.75 
9.75 


8.75 


Number 

ofem> 

ployeei. 


14 

53 

274 
S74 
351 
»1 
281 
178 
151 


74 
71 

m 

10 
192 


2,689 


The  period  of  most  rapid  advance  is  from  16  to  20  years,  after 
which  the  slight  rise  that  takes  place  up  to  24  years  is  gradual.  In 
the  period  25  to  29  and  following  wages  slightly  decline  and  in  the 
group  45  years  and  over  (with  only  10  employees)  are  again  prac- 
tically on  a  level  with  those  of  persons  17  years  old. 

A  further  point  in  regard  to  this  relation  of  wage  and  age  is  more 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  persons  of  each  age  group  relative  to  the  scale  of  wages. 
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UENT3  RECBIVINQ  EACH  CLABSmED  AKOCNT  07  FTTLL  WEEKLY  BARNINOS, 
BY  AQE. 


<«       ffil       !■ 


An  examination  of  the  figures  of  this  table  shows  a  decline  in  per- 
sons earning  the  very  lowest  amounts  after  19  years.  This  is,  it 
would  seem,  partly  the  result  of  an  increase  in  earning  capacity 
through  experience,  and  probably  also  partly  to  the  fact  that  few 
enter  the  industry  as  beginners  after  that  age. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  of  the  foregoing  tables, 
some  explanation  of  the  term  "computed  weekly  earnings"  used  in 
the  headings  of  both  tables  is  necessary.  As  has  been  note<l  above, 
most  of  the  employees  in  tliia  industry  are  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis, 
and  many  of  those  for  whom  data  were  secured  did  not  work  the 
full  two  weeks  periods  which  the  pay  roll  covered.  The  reduction 
of  alt  to  a  common  basis  was  possible  only  by  increasing;  or  decreiising 
the  amount  actually  earned  in  each  case  to  such  a  degree  that  each 
represented  just  the  amount  that  would  actually  have  been  cnrned 
in  a  full  week  if  the  employee  had  continued  working  at  the  same 
efficiency  during  the  entire  pay-roll  period. 
40450°— a.  Dew.  «5. 01-2,  vol  3 32 
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Establishment  A:  Brick  buildings^  three  and  four  stories  high; 
no  fire  escapes;  sufficient  inside  stairways;  concrete  floors  and 
sliding  fire  doors;  sufficient  fire  fighting  appliances;  workrooms  not 
crowded. 

Establishment  B:  Frame  buildings,  one  three-stoiy,  two  two- 
story  buildings;  no  fire  escapes;  sufficient  inside  stairways;  com- 
plete fire-fighting  equipment;  workrooms  not  crowded. 

Establishment  C:  Reenforced  concrete,  four-story  building,  new, 
well  lighted;  sufficient  fire  escapes;  complete  fire-fighting  equip- 
ment; workrooms  not  crowded. 

Establishment  D:  Brick  building,  two  stories;  no  fire  escapes; 
sufficient  stairways  and  fire-fighting  equipment;  workrooms  not 
crowded. 

Establishment  E :  Brick  building,  five  stories;  two  iron  fire  escapes, 
insufficient  stairways;  sufficient  fire-fighting  equipment;  workrooms 
not  crowded. 

Establishment  F:  Frame  building,  three  stories;  no  fire  escapes; 
insufficient  stairways;  no  fire-fighting  equipment;  workrooms  not 
overcrowded. 

Establishment  G:  Frame  building,  one  story;  no  fire  protection; 
workrooms  not  crowded. 

Establishment  H:  Two  two-story  brick  buildings;  no  fire  escapes, 
insufficient  stairways  and  exits;  sufficient  fire-fighting  equipment; 
workrooms  not  crowded. 

FntE  ESCAPES. 

The  fact  that  these  buildings  are  so  generally  without  fire  escapes 
of  any  description  seems  worthy  of  special  notice.  In  one  establish- 
ment, what  was  claimed  by  the  manager  as  a  fire  escape  consisted 
of  an  outside  wooden  stairway  3  feet  wide,  which  ran  from  a  side 
window  on  the  third  floor  to  the  top  of  a  one-story  wooden  annex, 
the  roof  of  wliich  was  15  feet  above  the  ground.  The  entrance  to 
this  stairway  was  through  a  window,  the  approach  to  which  was 
interfered  with  by  belting  and  boxes,  leaving  a  narrow,  uncertain 
passage  which  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  in  case  of  fire.  The 
inside  stairway  in  the  same  building  was  of  wood,  and  only  4  feet 
wide,  thus  rendering  the  position  of  the  employees  doubly  dangerous. 

VENTILATION. 

The  workrooms,  it  will  be  noted,  were  in  no  case  reported  as  over- 
crowded, but  this  by  no  means  impUes  that  the  ventilation  was  m 
all  cases  good.  The  problem  of  proper  ventilation  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  one  in  this  industry  because  of  the  very  large  number  of  gas 
jets  used.  These  jets  consume  an  enormous  amount  of  oxygen,  and 
create  a  correspondingly  large  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the 
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supply  of  fresh  air  can  not  be  secured  by  direct  ventilation,  as  the 
slightest  breeze  or  draft  causes  the  jets  to  flare,  which  renders  the 
work  difficult  and  spoils  a  large  amount  of  raw  material.  These 
conditions  are  to  be  found  particularly  in  the  lamp  department 
proper,  and  in  the  department  in  which  the  lamps  are  based  and 
soldered.  Only  two  of  the  establishments  have  made  any  serious 
attempts  to  remedy  these  undesirable  features.  In  one  of  these 
two  establishments,  a  one-story  building,  a  high-peaked  roof  with 
ventilators  at  the  crown  provided  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  fumes 
and  dead  air  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  work.  This  method, 
however,  is  impracticable  for  the  large  factories,  and  in  the  most 
modem  of  the  plants  visited,  suction  fans  are  used  to  secure  the 
same  result.  In  two  establishments,  basement  rooms  are  used  for 
some  of  the  work,  and  the  conditions  in  these  rooms  are  particularly 
bad. 

DBX8SIN0  BOOKS,  WASH  BOOMS,  AND  BX8T  BOOHS. 

In  one  of  the  larger  and  one  of  the  smaller  establishments,  dressing 
rooms  were  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  women  employed. 
In  the  remaining  establishments  nothing  more  was  provided  than 
closets,  or  lockers,  in  which  to  hang  their  cloaks  and  hats.  These 
two  establishments  were  also  the  only  ones  in  which  any  special 
facilities  for  washing  were  provided.  There  were  no  rest  rooms  in 
the  ordinary  sense  for  the  use  of  the  employees  during  the  lunch 
period  or  at  other  times;  but  in  one  of  the  larger  establishments 
there  were  two  rooms,  nicely  fitted  with  beds  and  all  conmion  medical 
appliances,  in  charge  of  a  trained  nurse  for  the  care  of  any  employees 
who  were  injured  or  taken  sick  during  the  day.  Most  of  the  cases 
received  here  were  said  to  be  cases  of  nervous  collapse,  the  natural 
result  of  the  extreme  tension  at  which  the  work  is  done. 

Only  one  of  the  establishments  was  reported  as  making  any  pro- 
visions for  the  lunch  of  the  employees,  and  in  this  case  the  conditions 
were  such  as  to  render  the  name  of  lunch  room  unsuitable.  The 
report  in  this  case  shows  a  small  lunch  room  in  one  comer  of  the 
second  floor  workroom,  where  hot  coffee  and  sandwiches  may  be 
purchased.  The  lunch  counter  is  not  screened  in  any  way  from  the 
workroom,  and  the  workbenches  are  the  only  places  where  the  girls 
can  eat  their  meals.  Moreover,  right  next  to  the  lunch  counter  is 
the  workbench  of  the  man  preparing  the  frosting.  Hydrofluoric 
acid  forms  a  very  noticeable  part  of  the  mixture,  and  there  is  no 
hood,  exhaust  fan,  or  anything  of  the  sort  near  the  work.  The  man 
places  the  open  bucket  on  the  floor  and  stoops  directly  over  it  as  he 
stirs  the  mixture. 
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WATXB-CLOBXTB. 

The  general  state  of  the  toilet  provisioiia  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


All  of  these  toilets  are  located  inaide  the  buildings,  but  none  of 
them  are  so  situated  or  in  such  condition  as  to  affect  the  air  of  the 
workrooms.  In  two  cases,  however,  the  toilets  were  so  located  that 
ft  great  deal  of  time  was  lost  by  the  employees,  and  as  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  working  at  piece  rates  this  meant  also  a  loss  of 
wages.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  three  establishments  in 
which  the  number  of  seats  was  insufficient,  as  this  entails  a  great 
deal  of  umiecessary  waiting  in  addition  to  the  possible  injuiy  to 
health  from  the  delay. 


PART  IV.-FAMILY  CONDITIONS  AND  AMOUNT 
AND  SOURCES  OF  FAMILY  INCOME. 


CHAPTER  Xi 


FAMILY  CONDITIONS  AND  AMOUNT  AND  SOURCES 

OF  FAftULY  INCOME. 
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II 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FAHLT  COVDITIOHS  AHD  AMOUHT  AHD  SOXJBCES  OF  FAULT 

nrcoxE. 


EXPLAIf  ATION  OF  MATERIAL  IN  RBOARD  TO  FAMILT  CONDITIONS. 

In  order  to  study  the  family  conditions  of  those  families  having 
women  or  children  employed  in  the  glass  factories,  the  names  of  a 
certain  number  of  woman  and  child  employees  of  various  ages  were 
selected  from  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of 
each  of  the  establishments  investigated  and  visits  were  made  to  the 
homes.  From  these  were  secured  schedules  with  detailed  information 
in  regard  to  the  individual  workers  and  their  families.  Schedules 
showing  such  family  condition  were  secured  for  nearly  aU  children 
imder  16  and  for  about  half  of  the  women  workers.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  establishments  were  investigated  for  the  woman  and 
child  employees  of  which,  on  account  of  lack  of  time,  no  schedules 
were  secured.  A  sufficient  number  of  schedules  were  secured 
to  fully  represent  the  home  conditions  of  woman  and  child  em- 
ployees in  the  glass  industry.  Altogether  2,137  families  were 
visited,  a  number  which  is  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  families  represented  by  the  woman  and  child  glass  workers  in 
the  factories  covered.  The  2,137  families  were  widely  distributed, 
14  States  being  represented  by  a  total  of  more  than  100  separate 
communities.  The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  these 
families,  by  States: 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  VISITED,  BY  STATES. 


States. 


Oeorete.... 

XUlnois 

Indlaiia 

Mftiyland.. 
Mtasmui... 
New  Jeney 
New  York. 
Okio 


Number 
of  fami- 
lies vis- 
ited. 


176 

125 
47 
21 

160 
70 

251 


States. 


Pennsylvania. 
South  Otfollna 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 

Total... 


Number 
of  fami- 
lies vis- 
ited. 


901 

5 

9 

26 

297 

4S 


3,137 


Because  of  the  wide  geographical  distribution  of  the  families  con- 
cerned, with  the  consequent  small  total  numbers  in  certain  States,  jt 
has  been  deemed  necessary  to  disregard  state  lines  in  much  of  the 
following  tabular  presentation.    Where  such  broad  grouping  seemed 
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(e)  Funilies  having  numried  wQmen  at  work  (Tkble  XXIX). 

((f)  liarried  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  (Table  XXX). 

The   summary    tables   relating    to    representative   families    are 
arranged  to  present: 

(a)  Composition  of  kmilies  and  omdition  of  members  as  to  employment  (Table 

XI). 
(6)  Income  of  family  and  of  members  grouped  in  a  variety  of  ways : 

Income  of  family  and  income  from  certain  sources,  in  &milies  with 

father  at  work,  mother  at  work,  and  children  of  certain  specified  ages 

at  work  (Table  XII). 
Income  of  ftunilies  with  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding 

earnings  of  such  children,  by  size  of  family  (Table  XIII). 
Income  of  feunilies  with  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding 

earnings  of  such  children,  by  size  of  hunily  and  nativity  of  head  <^ 

fiimUy  (Table  XIV). 
Income  of  bimilies  with  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding 

earnings  of  such  children,  by  size  of  family  (Table  XV). 
Income  of  ftunilies  with  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding 

earnings  of  such  children,  by  size  of  family  and  nativity  of  head  of 

family  (Table  XVI). 
Income  of  families,  cost  of  rent,  and  housing  conditions,  for  faunilies 

owning  and  renting  homes  (Table  XVII). 
(e)  Summaries  for  families  with  children  at  work,  classified  as  families  of  widows, 

deserted  mothers,  idle  fathers,  fathers  at  work,  etc.: 
Families  with  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  (Table  XVIII). 
Families  with  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work  (Table  XIX). 
(d)  Summary  for  families  with  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work, 

by  age  (Table  XX). 
(«)  Simimaries  for  families  of  married  women  at  work,  classified  as  faimilies  of 

widows,  deserted  wives,  wives  of  idle  husbands,  wives  of  husbands  at 

work,  etc.: 
Married  women  at  work  living  at  home  (Table  XXI). 
Married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  (Table 

XXII). 
Married  women  at  work  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work 

(Table  XXIII). 
(/)  Earnings  and  days  worked  of  fathers  at  work  with  children  under  14  years  of 

age  at  work  (Table  XXIV). 

With  regard  to  the  facts  secured  in  the  home,  descriptive  of  the 
family,  it  should  be  said  concerning  the  ages  of  the  children  that 
wherever  possible  the  age  was  secured  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
factory  from  the  child  itself.  WTierever  certificates  or  other  evidence 
of  the  ages  of  the  children  were  on  file  at  the  factory,  they  were 
examined  for  verification.  In  many  cases  where  it  appeared  to  the 
agent  that  the  ages  reported  by  the  children  or  as  stated  in  the  cer- 
tificate were  not  correct,  inquiry  was  made  in  the  home  and  docu- 
mentary evidence,  if  there  existing,  was  examined,  and  the  ages  as 
reported  were  corrected  if  the  evidence  was  conclusive.  In  other 
cases  examination  was  also  made  of  school  or  birth  records  where 
such  were  available,  as  furnishing  evidence  of  the  child's  age.     If 
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NUMBER  OP  FAMILIES  OF  BACH  NATIVITY  AND  RACE, 

8BNTATIVE  COMMUNITIES. 

IN  8  SPECIFIED  REPRS- 

Number  of  fomilies  of  specified  races  and  nativities  in— 

Race  and  nativity. 

Pitts- 
burg. 

Ohio 
River 
dis- 
trict. 

Olean- 
Brad- 
ford  dis- 
trict. 

New 
Jersey 

glass 
town. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Penn- 
syl- 
vania 
glass 
town. 

Mor- 
gan- 
town 
dis- 
trict. 

Indiana 
dty. 

TotaL 

Native-bom  of  native  par- 
ents: 

White 

Colored 

24 

173 

46 

74 

29 

10 

65 
2 

43 
5 

404 

7 

Native-bom  of  foreign  par- 
ents: 
English 

8 

8 

4 
26 
18 

1 

4* 

6 

i" 

6 
5 

1 

3 

3* 

19 

1 
1 
6 
1 

1 

19 

French 

0 

Qerman 

21 

7 

9 
6 

76 

Irish 

64 

Other  races 

S 

Total 

31 

56 

11 

13 

25 

9 

16 

167 

Foreign  bom: 

English 

6 

1 
56 
17 

5 
75 

7 
11 

9 

6 

23 

19 

2 

i' 

5 

1 

8 
13 
8 
12 
9 
1 
8 

4 
3 
6 
S 

2 

1 
1 

8 

6* 

32 
5 
3 

i* 

0 
30 
14 

2 
10 

4 
14 

7 

6 
3 
10 
2 
4 

» 

French 

n 

German 

Irish 

Italian.  South 

ISl 

89 
88 

Polish 

98 

Other  Slavs 

4 
8 

81 

Other  races 

41 

Total 

178 

68 

60 

25 

50 

90 

31 

11 

518 

Total,  all  nativities 

233 

297 

117 

112 

104 

109 

U4 

66 

1,151 

The  New  Jersey  and  Indiana  towns  included  in  this  table  are 
still  peopled  largely  by  native  American  stock,  and  here  the  American 
whites  are  most  prominent  in  the  glass  factories.  The  Pennsylvania 
glass  town  retains  a  large  French  element,  and  this  is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  glass  industry  of  that  place.  The  working  population  of 
Pittsburg  is  largely  of  the  recent  immigrant  type,  and  here  the  various 
branches  of  the  Slav  race  are  prominent  in  the  glass  factories. 

From  the  industrial  standpoint  there  is  a  similar  heterogeneity. 
The  fact  that  one  or  more  of  the  children  or  women  of  a  family  ai^ 
employed  in  the  glass  industry  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
father  or  other  members  are  there  employed  or  that  the  glass  industry 
as  such  has  any  serious  influence  upon  the  family  life.  Of  the  1,151 
families  in  the  8  communities  listed  in  tlie  preceding  table  the  father 
was  an  active  member  in  868.  Only  28.7  per  cent  of  these  fathers, 
however,  were  in  the  glass  industry,  the  remaining  71.3  per  cent  being 
employed  in  diverse  industries.  Nor  did  these  fathers  represent  any 
particular  class  of  labor — 167  of  the  868  were  of  the  skilled  type 
(receiving  a  daily  wage  of  at  least  $3),  259  were  semiskilled  workers 
(receiving  between  $2  and  $3  per  day),  and  389  were  unskilled  or  com- 
mon laborers  (receiving  less  than  $2  per  day).  The  remaining  53 
fathers  were  not  wage-earners  at  all,  being  engaged  in  independent 
professions  or  trades.     The  exact  distribution  of  the  fathers  upon 
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From  the  standpoint  of  racial  distribution,  this  is  evident  from  the 
following  classification  of  the  2,137  families  according  to  the  nativity 
and  race  of  head  of  family: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  OF  EACH  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 

Nativtty  and 

Tioe  of  head  of  feunOy. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Native-bora  of  native  parents: 

White 

787 
83 

86.8 

Colored --- - 

3.9 

1  parents: 

Natlye-l  orn  of  foreigi 
English 

27 

8 

154 

77 
1 
1 
2 

1.8 

Froich. 

.4 

German 

7.2 

Irish 

3.6 

TteHan,  Bonth 

o.O 

Polffh .  ,                                

a.O 

Other  races . 

.1 

Total 

270 

12.6 

Foreign-bora: 

English 

77 

58 
296 
117 

fiO 
208 
135 

53 

8.6 

French 

2.8 

Oerman. . , . ....      ....            .    .    . 

13.9 

Irish 

5.5 

TtRlf^ri,  floiith.        

2.8 

PoUsh.' V. 

9.7 

Other  Slavs 

6.3 

Other  races , 

2.6 

Total 

997 

46.7 

Grand  total... 

2,137 

100.0 

a  Less  than  0.1  per  cent. 

The  distribution  thus  shown  does  not  evidence  any  particular 
racial  predominance  among  the  families  of  women  and  children 
glass  workers.  The  Negro  race  is  scantily  represented,  partly  because 
there  is  undoubted  discrimination  against  Negro  women,  and  partly 
because  in  most  of  the  communities  concerned  the  Negro  race  is 
industrially  of  little  importance.  With  this  exception  the  races 
which  is  most  prominent  in  the  factories  of  a  particular  locality  are 
usually  those  which  are  most  prominent  in  the  locality  at  large. 
This  is  indicated  in  the  following  table,  which  claasifies  by  nativity 
and  race  of  head  of  family  the  1,151  families  scheduled  in  eight 
important  glass  manufacturing  communities. 
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FAldLIBS  WITH  CHILDRBN  UNDER  16  AT  WOBK  AND  WITH  WOMBN  BUT  VO  CHXL- 
DRBN  UNDER  16  AT  WORK  IN  8  REPRESENTATIVE  COMMUNITIES,  BY  CONDITIGir 
OF  FATHERS—Conduded. 

FAMUJDBS  WITH  WAGB-BABNING  FATHBBS,  IN  GI.A8S  INDUSTST. 


FamlHee  havin^^ 

Condition  of  fathera. 

Children  under  16 
at  work. 

Women  tmtnochll- 
dren  under  16  al 
work. 

ToteltenillBi. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

SkUled 

57 
136 

29.7 
70.3 

14 
28 

33.3 
66.7 

71 
163 

30i3 

Other 

60.7 

Total 

102 

loao 

42 

100.0 

234 

loao 

FAMILIES  IN  8  SPECIFIED  REPRESENTATIVE  COMMUNITIES,  BY  CONDITION  OF 

FATHERS. 

TOTAL  FAMILIES  RBPOBTBD. 


Number  of  families  in  each  specified  district. 

Condition  of  fathers 

Pitts- 
burg. 

Ohio 
River. 

Olean- 
Brad- 
ford. 

New 

Jersey 

glass 

town. 

PhUa- 

del- 

phia. 

Penn- 
sylva- 
nia 
glass 
town. 

m 

Indi- 
ana 
city. 

Total 
fami- 
lies.. 

Absent  or  unable  to  contribute 

Able  to  contribute 

60 
173 

92 
206 

17 
100 

20 
92 

21 
83 

17 
92 

82 
82 

14 
61 

373 
878 

Total 

233 

297 

117 

112 

104 

109 

114 

65 

1,151 

FAMILIES  HAVING  FATHERS  ABSENT  OB  UNABLE  TO  CONTRIBUTE. 


Dead 

39 

8 

13 

62 
15 
15 

13 
3 
1 

12 
4 
4 

19 

1 
1 

9 
3 
5 

17 

10 

5 

11 
2 

1 

183 

Deserter  or  divorced 

46 

IncaDScltated 

46 

Total 

60 

92 

17 

20 

21 

17 

32 

14 

273 

FAMILIES  HAVING  FATHERS  ABLE  TO  CONTRIBUTE. 


Idle 

At  work. 


Total. 


6 
167 

173 

2 
203 

1 
91 

I 
81 

••'-- 

100 

92 

83 

205 

100 

92 

83 

92 

82 

51 

10 
868 


878 


CHARACTER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WORKING  FATHERS. 


In  Independent  trades  and  professions. 
Wage-earners 


Total. 


6 

13 

7 

3 

7 

6 

4 

7 

161 

190 

93 

89 

76 

85 

n 

44 

167 

203 

100 

92 

83 

91 

81 

51 

53 

815 


EARNINGS  OF  WAGE-EARNING  FATHERS. 


Earning  S3  per  day  and  over  (skilled). 
Earning  S2  and  under  S3  (semiskilled) . 
Eamine  under  S2  (unskilled) 

24 
42 
95 

60 
66 
68 

19 
25 
49 

25 

16 
48 

7 
31 
38 

10 
42 
33 

20 
27 
30 

6 
10 
28 

167 
280 
380 

Total 

161 

190 

93 

89 

76 

85 

77 

44 

815 
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FAMILIES  IN  8  SPECIFIED  REPRESENTATIVE  COMMUNITIES.  BY  CONDITION  OF 

PATH  E  RS— Concluded . 

INDUSTRIES  EMPLOYING  WAGE-EARNING  FATHERS. 


Condition  of  fathers. 


Employed  In^ 

Gliws 

Iron  and  steel.. 

Mining,  coal 

BuUding  trades. 
Miscellaneous... 


Total. 


Number  of  families  In  eaeh  spedfled  district. 


Pitts- 
burg. 


8 

102 

2 

3 

46 


161 


Ohio 
River. 


44 

29 
26 
13 

78 


190 


Olean*  i«_««_ 
Brad-  ^in^ 


ford. 


23 
2 


5 
63 


glass 
town. 


78 


11 


93 


80 


Phila- 
del- 
phia. 


5 
10 


10 
51 


76 


Penn- 
sylva- 
nia 
glass 
town. 


32 
2 

30 
2 

19 


85 


Moi^ 

Kan- 
town. 


77 


Indi- 
ana 
dty. 


35 

0 

8 

i2 

2 

0 

6 

21 

19 

Tote 
fami- 
lies. 


234 

153 

72 

48 
306 


44 


815 


FAMILIES  WITH  WAGE-EARNING  FATHERS,  IN  GLASS  INDUSTRY. 


Skilled 

4 
4 

18 
26 

7 
16 

25 
53 

2 
3 

5 
27 

6 
20 

4 

5 

71 

Other 

163 

Total 

8 

44 

23 

78 

5 

32 

35 

9 

234 

Examination  of  the  second  part  of  this  table  will  show,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  that  in  any  given  community  the  predomi- 
nant employment  of  the  father  is  that  of  the  predominant  industry. 
Thus  in  the  New  Jersey  town  the  fathers  are  almost  entirely  glass 
workers,  it  being  primarily  a  glass-manufacturing  community; 
whereas  in  none  of  the  other  7  communities,  except  the  Morgantown 
district,  is  any  considerable  portion  of. the  fathers  engaged  in  the 
glass  industry.  In  Pittsburg  the  fathers  are  very  largely  iron  and 
steel  workers,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  there  being  most  prominent, 
and  in  the  western  Pennsylvania  town  and  the  Ohio  River  district 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  coal  mining  offers  employment  to  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  fathers. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  is  evident  that  the  women  and 
child  glass  workers  do  not  represent  a  particular  class  of  people, 
racially,  industrially,  or,  by  inference,  socially.  The  work  that 
women  and  children  perform  in  the  glass  factory  apparently  does  not 
appeal  to  any  special  type  of  person  nor,  on  the  whole,  does  any 
special  type  evince  aptitudes  that  renders  it  of  distinguishing  value 
to  the  manufacture.  The  furnace-room  boys  of  the  recent  immi- 
grant races,  the  Italian,  the  Slav,  the  Greek,  the  Pole,  have  little 
chance  of  advancement  to  apprenticeship,  and  the  negro  none  at  all, 
but  as  far  as  concerns  employment  as  furnace-room  boys  there  is  Uttle 
or  no  discrimination  in  employment  because  of  race.  The  Hebrew 
was  virtually  unrepresented  among  furnace-room  boys,  but  all  the 
other  important  races  were  represented  in  considerable  degree.    The 
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COMFOSTTION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  CONDITION  OF  MEMBERS  AS  TO 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The  condition  of  the  2,137  families  as  regards  size  of  family  and 
number  of  wage-earners  per  family  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
the  families  being  classified  according  to  the  nativity  and  race  of 
head  of  family:  , 

TOTAL  FAMILIES,  TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  FAMILIES.  AND  TOTAL 
AND  AVERAGE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  FAMILIES,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 


Natl\ity  and  race  of  head  of  Itoilly. 


Native  born,  native  parents: 

White 

Colored 

Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 

English 

French 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  South ^ . . . 

Polish 

Other  races 

Total 

Foreign  bom: 

EngUsh 

French 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  South 

Polish 

Other  Slavs 

Other  races 

Total 

Grand  total 


Mombers  of  fami- 

Wag»<«amers  in 

Total 
number 

of 
buniliea. 

Uea. 

ItoilUea. 

Total. 

Average 

Total 

Average 
per 

family. 

family. 

787 

4,801 

6.1 

2,381 

3.0 

83 

434 

5.2 

253 

3.0 

27 

165 

6.1 

77 

2.0 

8 

44 

5.5 

21 

2.6 

154 

977 

6.3 

446 

2.9 

77 

480 

6.4 

221 

2.9 

1 

5 

5.0 

3 

3.0 

1 

6 

6.0 

2 

2.0 

3 

16 

8.0 

7 

3.5 

27D 
77 

1,708 
484 

6.3 
6.4 

777 

2.0 

230 

3.1 

» 

333 

5.6 

180 

3.1 

2M 

1,034 

6.6 

062 

3.3 

in 

778 

6.6 

374 

3.2 

SO 

827 

6.6 

140 

2.8 

208 

1,472 

7.1 

616 

3.0 

135 

020 

6.8 

386 

2.9 

56 

364 

6.6 

164 

3.0 

m 

6,622 

6.6 

3,061 

3.1 

2,137 

13,560 

6.3 

6,472 

3.0 

The  average  number  of  members  per  family  for  the  total  number 
of  families  concerned  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  6.3,  and  the  average 
number  of  wage-earners  per  family  3.  In  the  former  case  the  racial 
variations  from  the  average  were  very  considerable.  Excluding 
the  native-born  Italian  race,  which  was  represented  by  only  one 
family,  the  average  family  membership  varied  from  5.2  in  the  case  of 
the  83  colored  families  to  7.1  in  the  case  of  the  208  foreign-born 
Polish  families.  The  number  of  wage-earners  per  family  shows  less 
variation.  Excluding  the  native-bom  Polish  race,  represented  by 
only  one  family,  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  per  family 
varied  from  2.6  in  the  native-bom  French  families  to  3.2  in  the  for- 
eign-born German  and  Irish  families. 
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The  table  following  shows  the  composition  of  the  2,137  families 
scheduled  as  regards  the  presence  in  the  several  families  of  father, 
mother,  children  16  years  of  age  and  over,  children  14  and  15  years 
of  age,  children  under  14  years  of  age,  and  dependents.    The  families 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  LIVING  WITH  FAMILIES,  OF 

NATIVITY 


Number 

of 
families. 

Fathers  Uving  with 
ftmWj. 

Mothers  UvIng 
with  fomily. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  fomlly. 

Number. 

Percent 

ofaU 
families. 

Number. 

Percent 

of  all 
fiunlUes. 

Native  bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

787 
83 

e08 
56 

77.8 
67.6 

764 
82 

97.1 
08.8 

Colored 

Native  born  of  foreign  parents: 

English 

27 

8 

154 

77 

1 
1 
2 

21 

6 

131 

63 
1 
1 
2 

77.8 

76.0 

85.1 

81.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

27 

8 

163 

74 
1 
1 
2 

100.0 
100.0 
00.4 
06.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

French 

German 

Irish 

Italian .  South 

Polish 

Other  races 

Total 

270 

225 

83.3 

266 

08.5 

Foreign  bom: 

English 

77 

S9 
296 
117 

50 
208 
135 

55 

63 

55 

222 

86 

48 

189 

125 

46 

81.8 
03.2 
75.0 
73.5 
96.0 
00.9 
02.6 
83.6 

76 

56 
292 
112 

47 
204 
134 

64 

0S.7 
94.0 
06.6 
05.7 
04.0 
08.1 
09.3 
98.2 

French 

Gennan 

Irish 

Italian .  South 

Polish 

Othpr  Slavs 

Other  races 

Total 

997 

834 

83.7 

075 

97.8 

Grand  total 

2,137 

1,723 

80.6 

2,087 

97.7 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  the  mother  is  alive  and  living 
as  a  member  of  the  household  in  almost  all  of  these  families  (97.7 
per  cent),  but  that  the  father  is  no  longer  a  member  in  almost  one- 
fifth  (19.4  per  cent)  of  the  cases. 

In  contrasting  the  data  for  the  several  races  the  native-born 
French,  Italian,  and  Polish  of  foreign  parentage  can  not  be  used,  the 
number  of  scheduled  families  for  each  of  these  races  being  too  small 
to  be  representative.  Limiting  attention  to  the  remaining  races, 
therefore,  the  American  colored  is  shown  to  have  the  lowest  percent- 
age of  fathers  living  at  home  (67.5  per  cent)  and  the  American  white 
to  have  a  percentage  considerably  below  the  average.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  families  of  the  more  recent  immigrant  races — the  Italian, 
the  Pole,  and  other  Slavs — show  a  very  high  proportion  of  fathers 
living  at  home,  a  situation  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  of  their  recent 
immigratioiu    Without  the  father  few  such  families  would  have 
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are  classified  according  to  the  nativity  and  race  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  unit  considered  is  the  natural  family^  persons  living  as  boarders 
and  lodgers  not  being  included: 


FAMILIES  WriH  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS,  AND  OP  DEPENDENTS.  BY 
AND  RACE. 


Cblldren  16  yean  of  age  and 

over. 

Cblldren  14  and  15 
years  of  age. 

Cblldren  under  14 
years  of  age. 

Dependents. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number 
of  fami- 
lies bay- 
ing. 

Percent 

ofaU 
fkmUies. 

Number 
of  ftoii- 
lies  bay- 
ing. 

Percent 

OfaU 
famiUes. 

Namber 
of  fiamt- 
lies  bay- 
ing. 

Number 
of  fazni- 
Ues  bay- 
ing. 

Percent 

of  all 
families. 

Number 
of  fami- 
lies bav- 
tog. 

Percent 

of  all 
families. 

Percent 

of  all 
families. 

381 
29 

48.4 
34.9 

407 
38 

61.7 
45.8 

610 
48 

77.6 
57.8 

695 
65 

76.6 
66.3 

25 
6 

3.2 
6.0 

8 
3 

60 
32 

1 

29.6 
37.5 
44.8 
41.6 
100.0 

13 

6 

79 

39 

48.1 
75.0 
51.3 
50.6 

19 

6 

127 

62 

1 
1 
1 

70.4 
62.6 
82.5 
80.5 
100.0 
100.0 

6ao 

22 

6 

124 

68 

1 
1 
2 

81.6 

75.0 

80.5 

76.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

4 
6 

12.5 
2.6 
6.6 

1 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

114 

42.2 

138 

51.1 

216 

80.0 

W.6 
77.9 
77.0 
73.6 
86.0 
85.6 
85.2 
89.1 

214 

69 

40 

218 

79 

41 

180 

119 

46 

79.3 

10 

3.7 

38 
24 
163 
61 
14 
92 
63 
26 

49.4 
40.7 
55.1 
62.1 
28.0 
44.2 
46.7 
47.3 

40 
36 
200 
74 
17 
94 
65 
20 

51.9 
61.0 
67.6 
63.2 
34.0 
45.2 
48.1 
36.4 

62 

46 

228 

86 

43 

178 

116 

49 

76.6 
67.8 
73.6 
67.6 
82.0 
86.5 
«8.1 
83.6 

6 

6.6 

6 
3 
2 

7 
1 

1 

2.0 
2.6 
4.0 
3.4 
0.7 
1.8 

481 

48.2 

546 

64.8 

807 

80.9 

782 

78.4 

25 

2.6 

1.005 

47.0 

1,129 

62.8 

1,681 

78.7 

1,646 

77.0 

65 

3.0 

come  to  this  country,  and  sufficient  time  had  not  yet  elapsed  to 
cause  severe  disintegration  in  the  family  membership.  Moreover, 
the  families  of  the  more  recent  immigrant  races  are  for  the  most  part 
of  a  younger  age.  This  is  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  data  of  the 
table  relating  to  the  children.  With  the  families  of  the  foreign-born 
Ilalian  and  Slavic  races  the  proportion  of  children  of  16  years  of  ago 
and  over  is  well  below  the  average  for  all  families,  whereas  the 
reverse  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  families  concerned  is 
made  in  the  table  following,  which  classifies  the  several  families 
according  to  the  nativity  and  race  of  father  and  shows  the  total  and 
average  number  of  children  of  the  specified  age  groups  in  families 
having  such  children,  the  total  and  average  number  of  dependents  in 
families  having  such  persons,  and  the  total  and  average  membership 
of  all  families. 
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NUMBER  OF  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  LIVING  WITH  FAMILIES,  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES 

AND  AVERAGE  PER  FAMILY  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  AND  DEPEND 


Num- 
ber of 
fomi- 
lies. 

Parents. 

Children  16  yean 

1  of  age  and  over. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 

Fath- 
ers liv- 
ing 

wiUi 
family. 

Moth- 
ers liv- 
ing 

Wittl 

family. 

Male. 

Female. 

family.          • 

Nim»- 
berof 
ftoiilies 
hav- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age 
per 

family. 

Num- 

btfof 

families 

hav- 

iug. 

407 
38 

Num- 
ber of 
aucfa 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age 

Native  bom  of  native  parents: 
White 

787 
83 

006 

50 

764 
82 

381 
29 

627 
41 

1.4 
1.4 

580 
53 

L4 
1.4 

Colored 

Native  bom  of  foreign  parents: 
EuRlish 

27 

8 
IM 

77 

1 
1 
2 

21 

G 

131 

63 
1 
1 
2 

27 

8 

153 

74 
1 
1 
2 

8 

3 

09 

32 

1 

13 

4 
97 
51 

1 

1.0 
1.3 
1.4 
l.b 
1.0 

13 

0 

79 

39 

18 

8 

100 

55 

1.4 
L3 
1.3 
1.4 

French 

German ^  - , 

Irish 

Italian.  South 

Polish 

Other  races 

i 

3 

3.0 

1 

1 

1.0 

Total 

270 

225 

1 

266 

114  1        169 

1.5 

138 

182 

1.3 

Fordgn  bom: 

EhfrUsh . .  r 

77 

59 
296 
117 

50 
208 
135 

55 

03 

55 

222 

86 

48 

189 

125 

46 

76 

5C 
292 
112 

47 
204 
134 

54 

38 
24 
163 
61 
14 
92 
63 
26 

54 

32 

243 

101 

17 

137 

76 

38 

1.4 
1.3 
1.5 
1.7 
1.2 
1.5 
1.2 
1.5 

40 
36 
200 
74 
17 
94 
66 
20 

05 

49 

287 

134 

20 

118 

81 

34 

1.0 
L4 
L4 
1.7 
1.2 
1.3 
L2 
1.2 

French 

German 

Irish 

Italian.  South 

Polish 

Other  Slavs 

Other  races 

Total 

997 

834 

975 

481 

096 

1.4 

546 

768 

1.4 

Grand  tota' 

2,137 

1,723 

2,067 

1,005 

1,435 

L4 

1,129 

1,583 

1.4 

Examination  of  the  last  column  of  this  table  offers  some  interesting 
racial  comparisons  as  regards  the  size  of  the  natural  family.  Exclud- 
ing, as  before,  the  native-born  French,  Italian,  and  Polish  because  of 
the  paucity  of  their  representation,  it  appears  that  the  American 
colored  shows  the  smallest  sized  family,  the  average  membership 
being  only  5.2,  as  against  a  general  average  of  6.3.  The  American 
white,  with  6.1  members  per  family,  falls  slightly  below  the  general 
average,  while  each  of  the  foreign-born  races  except  the  French  has  a 
membership  higher  than  the  average.  The  French  families  have  a 
low  average,  both  among  the  foreign  and  native  born.  The  Polish 
families  with  foreign-born  heads  have  decidedly  the  largest  average 
membership,  with  the  other  Slavic  races  second.  The  Irish  and 
German,  both  native  and  foreign  born,  are  at  or  above  the  general 
average  of  family  membership. 

In  regard  to  the  remaining  data  of  this  table,  it  is  to  be  emphasized 
that  the  data  in  the  columns  showing  the  average  number  of  children 
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WITH  CHILDREN 

IN  SPECIFIED 

AGE  GROUPS 

AND  WITH  DEPENDENTS.  NUMBER 

ENTS  AND  OF  TOTAL  FAMILY  MEMBERS.  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 

Children  14  Mid  15  yews  of 
age. 

Children  under  14  years  of 
age. 

Dependents. 

Aver- 

Total. 

age 

Number 
of  fami- 
lies hav- 
ing. 

Number 

of  such 

children. 

Aver- 
age per 
(iunily. 

Number 
of  fbmi- 
lies  hav- 
ing. 

Number 

of  such 

children. 

Aver- 
lamUy. 

Number 
of  fami- 
lies hav- 
ing. 

Number 
of  such 
persons. 

Aver- 
fomUy. 

family 
members. 

meEt- 

bers 

per 

fiimlly. 

610 

676 

1.1 

596 

L619 

2.7 

25 

27 

LI 

4,801 

6.1 

48 

55 

1.1 

55 

142 

2.6 

5 

5 

LO 

434 

5.2 

19 
6 

23 
5 

1.2 
1.0 

22 
6 

63 
12 

2.9 
2.0 

163 
44 

6.1 

1 

1 

LO 

5.5 

127 

142 

1.1 

124 

350 

2.8 

4 

4 

1.0 

977 

6.3 

62 

60 

1.1 

58 

175 

3.0 

5 

6 

L2 

400 

6.4 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1 
I 
2 

1 
S 
7 

1.0 
3.0 
3.5 

5 

6 

16 

5.0 

6.0 

8.0 

216 

239 

LI 

214 

611 

2.9 

10 

11 

LI 

1,703 

6.3 

62 

74 

L2 

59 

157 

2.7 

5 

5 

LO 

404 

6.4 

46 
228 

52 
258 

LI 
LI 

40 
218 

89 
624 

2.2 

2.9 

333 
1.934 

5.6 

6 

8 

L3 

6.5 

86 

03 

LI 

79 

259 

3.3 

8 

3 

LO 

ns 

6.6 

43 

51 

1.2 

41 

142 

3.5 

2 

2 

LO 

327 

6.5 

178 

207 

1.2 

180 

610 

3.4 

7 

7 

LO 

1,472 

7.1 

115 

131 

LI 

119 

372 

3.1 

1 

1 

LO 

920 

6.8 

49 

56 

L2 

46 

143 

8.1 

1 

1 

LO 

364 

6.6 

807 

924 

LI 

782 

2.396 

3.1 

25 

27 

LI 

6.C22 

6.6 

1,681 

1,894 

LI 

1,646 

4.768 

2.9 

66 

70 

LI 

13,560 

0.3 

find  dependents  per  family  refer  to  the  average  for  the  families  hav- 
ing such  children  and  dependents,  and  not  to  the  total  number  of 
families  concerned. 

The  condition  as  regards  employment  of  the  family  members,  clas- 
sified above  by  number,  is  exhibited  in  the  next  table,  the  families 
being  grouped  as  before  according  to  the  nativity  and  race  of  the 
father.  This  table  shows  the  number  of  fathers  contributing  to  the 
family  support  and  the  percentage  such  number  bears  to  the  total 
number  living  with  their  families,  similar  data  for  the  mother,  and 
for  the  children  of  each  specified  age  group,  the  number  of  families 
having  such  children  at  work,  the  percentage  such  number  bears  to 
all  the  families  having  children  of  the  specified  age,  the  number  of 
such  children  at  work,  and  the  percentage  importance  of  this  number 
in  relation  to  the  total  number  of  such  children. 
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NUMBER   AND    PER   CENT   OF   FATHERS  AND   MOTHERS  CONTRIBUTINO  TO  THE 

NATivrry 


Fathers  con- 
tributing to 

Mothen  con- 
tribatlDg  to 

Children  16  years  Of  afB  and  ov« 
at  work. 

family  support 

l^unily  support. 

Males. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  funily. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  of 

fatben 

living 

with 

family. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
moth- 
en 
living 
with 
flEmiily. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
having. 

Per 
cent  of 
all  fami- 
lies 
with 
males 
16  yean 
and 
over. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Per 

cent  of 
aU 
male 
chil- 
dren 16 
yean 
and 
over. 

Native  born  of  native  parents: 

White 

585 

54 

96.2 
96.4 

115 
56 

15.1 
68.8 

375 
28 

98.4 
96.6 

515 
38 

07.7 
02.7 

Colored 

Native  bom  of  foreign  parents: 

English 

20 

6 

129 

58 
1 
1 
2 

95.2 
100.0 
98.5 
92.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

7 

25.9 

6 
2 

67 
31 

1 

75.0 
66.7 
97.1 
96.9 
100.0 

12 

8 

02 

44 

1 

02.3 
75.0 
04.8 
86.3 
100.0 

French 

Oerman 

14 

10.5 
18.9 

Irish 

Polish 

Other  races , 

1 

100.0 

S 

100.0 

Total 

217 

96.4 

37 

13.9 

108 

94.7 

155 

01.7 

Foreign  bom: 

Engllsb 

58 

53 

199 

74 

47 

183 

119 

45 

92.1 
96.4 
80.6 
86.0 
97.9 
9<i.8 
95.2 
97.8 

7 
5 

33 
14 
7 
7 
4 
6 

9.2 

8.9 

11.3 

12.5 

14.9 

3.4 

3.0 

11.1 

35 
24 
163 
61 
14 
91 
59 
26 

92.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
98.9 
93.7 
100.0 

50 

31 

239 

100 

17 

133 

68 

38 

02.6 
06.0 
08.4 
00.0 

100.0 
07.1 
80.5 

100.0 

French 

^prman 

Irish 

Italian,  South 

Polish 

Other  Slavs 

Other  races 

Total 

778 

93.3 

83 

8.5 

473 

98.3 

676 

06.8 

Grand  total 

1,634 

94.8 

291 

13.9 

984 

97.9 

1,384 

06.4 

It  would  appear  from  these  data  that  almost  95  per  cent  of  the 
fathers  Uving  at  home  were  at  work  and  contributing  to  the  family 
support,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  the  families  of  the 
several  races  do  not  exhibit  any  marked  variation  from  the  average 
(native-bom  French,  ItaUan,  and  Polish  being  excluded  from  con- 
sideration, as  before,  because  of  paucity  of  numbers).  In  the  case  of 
the  mothers,  however,  the  situation  is  very  different.  In  total  only 
13.9  per  cent  of  the  mothers  living  with  their  families  were  engaged 
at  lucrative  work,  and  this  proportion  varies  markedly  with  the 
several  races.  The  proportion  of  contributing  mothers  in  American 
white  families  is  near  the  average  of  the  total.  With  the  American 
<!olored  families,  however,  the  mother  was  a  contributing  member  in 
no  less  than  68.3  per  cent  of  the  families  of  this  race.  At  the  other 
extreme,  the  Slav  families  with  foreign-born  heads  show  an  ex- 
tremely small  proportion  of  contributing  mothers,  3.4  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  the  Poles  and  3  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  other  Slavs. 
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PAIOLY  SUPPORT  AND  OF  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  AT  WORK,  BY 
AND  RACE. 


ChUdzcn  16  yean  of  age  and  over 

Bh  wur&. 

Chlldxtn  14  and  16  yean  of  age 

QiUdren  under  14  yean  of  age  at 

Females. 

•»  w 

UIA. 

WV) 

IIL. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent  of 

cent  of 

oentof 

cent  of 

oentof 

Per 

Num- 

allfiun- 

Num- 

aU 

Num- 

aU 

Num- 

an 

Num- 

ail 

Num- 

cent of 

ber  of 

ilies 

ber  of 

female 

ber  of 

families 

ber  of 

chil- 

ber of 

famlUes 

ber  of 

aUchU- 

fril- 

with 

such 

chU- 

fami- 

with 

such 

dren 

fami- 

with 

such 

dren 

lies 

females 

chil- 

dren 

lies 

chil- 

chil- 

14 and 

lies 

chil- 

chil- 

under 

having. 

16  years 

dren. 

16  years 

having. 

dren 

dren. 

15 

having. 

dren 

dren. 

14  yean 

and 

and 

Hand 

yean. 

under 

of  age. 

over. 

over. 

15 
yean. 

of  age. 

14 
yean. 

329 

8a8 

457 

78.8 

672 

93.8 

614 

9a8 

84 

14.1 

06 

5.9 

30 

78.9 

44 

83.0 

42 

87.5 

47 

86.5 

12 

21.8 

14 

9.9 

13 

100.0 

16 

88.9 

18 

94.7 

19 

82.6 

3 

13.6 

3 

4.8 

5 

60 

83.3 
75.9 

7 
76 

87.5 
76.0 

5 
113 

loao 

89.0 

5 
121 

100.0 
85.2 

11 

&8 

12 

3.4 

33 

84.6 

44 

8ao 

52 

1 
1 
1 

83.9 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

65 

1 
1 
1 

83.8 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

6 

las 

6 

3.4 

1 

loao 

1 

100.0 

112 

81.2 

144 

79.1 

191 

8&4 

203 

84.9 

20 

9.3 

21 

3.4 

36 

9ao 

53 

84.6 

57 

91.9 

64 

86.5 

5 

&5 

5 

3.2 

31 

86.1 

41 

83.7 

43 

93.5 

49 

94.2 

1 

2.5 

1 

1.1 

lti2 

81.0 

240 

83.6 

211 

92.5 

222 

8&0 

16 

7.3 

19 

3.0 

64 

86.5 

98 

79.0 

75 

87.2 

80 

86.0 

8 

10.1 

8 

3.1 

12 

70.6 

14 

70.0 

42 

97.7 

47 

92.2 

8 

19.5 

8 

5.6 

78 

83.0 

90 

76.3 

172 

96.6 

192 

92.8 

11 

6.1 

11 

1.8 

01 

93.8 

70 

86.4 

109 

94.8 

124 

94.7 

10 

&4 

11 

ao 

14 

70.0 

17 

70.8 

48 

9&0 

54 

93.1 

4 

a7 

4 

2.8 

458 

83.9 

625 

81.4 

757 

93.8 

832 

9ao 

63 

&1 

67 

2.8 

929 

82.3 

1,270 

80.2 

1,562 

92.9 

1,606 

89.5 

179 

ia9 

197 

4.1 

The  situation  as  regards  the  employment  of  male  children  16  years 
of  age  and  over  is  very  closely  similar  to  that  of  the  fathers.  There 
were  very  few  such  persons  not  at  work,  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  still  fewer  families  having  children  of  this  age  in  which  one  or 
more  such  children  were  not  at  work,  only  2.1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
With  the  fiemale  children  16  years  of  age  and  over,  however,  em- 
ployment was  much  less  usual.  Of  the  total  of  1,583  females  of  this 
age  group  (see  preceding  table)  only  1,270  were  at  work,  but  the 
variations  in  this  respect  among  the  several  races  are  not  sufficient  to 
be  significant. 

Considering  next  the  employment  of  children  14  and  15  years  of 
age,  the  number  and  proportion  shown  to  be  at  work  is,  of  course, 
without  significance  so  far  as  absolute  amount  is  concerned.  As  the 
great  majority  of  families  visited  were  visited  because  the  children 
under  16  were  at  work,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  children  under  16  at 
work  were  of  the  specific  ages  of  14  and  15,  it  follows  as  a  natural 
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result  that  the  data  obtained  would  show  a  very  large  percentage  of 
children  14  and  15  at  work.  Especially  is  this  to  be  expected  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  is  unusual  for  there  to  be  more  than  one 
child  of  these  ages  in  any  one  family.  For  comparison  between  races, 
however,  the  information  of  the  table  is  pertinent.  Thus  it  may  be 
observed  that  while  the  percentage  of  chikk^n  14  and  15  years  of  age 
at  work  in  American  white  families  (90.8  per  cent)  is  very  close  to 
the  percentage  for  all  children  at  work  (89.5  per  cent),  the  proportions 
of  such  children  at  work  in  the  English,  Irish,  and  German  families, 
of  both  native  and  foreign  nativity,  are  well  below  the  average,  and 
those  in  families  of  the  more  recent  immigrant  races — Italian,  Polish, 
and  other  Slav — show  a  proportion  well  above  the  average. 

In  the  case  of  the  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  the  number 
concerned  is  insufficient  to  render  the  percentage  comparison  between 
races  of  much  value.  The  figures  given,  however,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  working  of  children  imder  14  is  comparatively  unusual 
among  these  ftoiilies,  a  total  of  4.1  per  cent  being  found  at  work. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FAMILY  INCOME:  AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  FOR  ALL  FAMILIES 
GROUPS  AT  WORK;  AVERAGE  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  SUCH  MEMBERS,  AND  PER  CENT 


[In  this  table  the  ftiU  emount  of  the  etmings  of  the  piientB  uid  of  ehlldren  ondff  16  at  work  ait 

work  only  the  mvtngp  of  the  aotoal 

Total 
num- 
berof 
fami- 
lies. 

Aver- 
age 
net 

income 
per 

fiimily. 

Fathen  at  wotk. 

Mothers  at  work. 

1 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
lamily. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 

per 
fomily. 
having. 

Average  earn- 
ings of  fathers. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 
per 

famfly 
having. 

1 

Average  earn-  < 
taigs  of  mothers.  • 

Amomit. 

Per 
cent  of 

net 

family 

income. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent  of 

net   . 

fkmily' 

inooDie. 

Native  born  of  native  parents: 
White ; 

787 
83 

1830 
663 

$919 
745 

$537 
391 

58.4 
52.4 

1503 
600 

1146 
167 

24.6 
27.8 

Colored 

Native  bom  of  foreign  parents: 
Enelish 

27 

8 

154 

77 
1 
1 
2 

837 
1,035 
934 
863 
235 
676 
866 

936 
1,159 
997 
910 
235 
676 
866 

612 
854 
603 
600 
125 
500 
321 

65.4 
73.7 
60.5 
65.9 
53.2 
74.0 
37.0 

518 

116 

22.4 

French 

Oernian , .  ^ 

722 
622 

119 
203 

10.5 

32.7 

Irish 

Italian,  South 

Polish 

Other  races 

Total 

270 

903 

967 

605 

62.6 

645 

150 

23.3 

Foreign  bom: 

English 

77 

59 
296 
117 

50 
208 
135 

55 

965 
1,000 
924 
843 
787 
777 
808 
947 

1,083 

1.050 

1,009 

921 

787 

799 

841 

1,010 

609 
,567 
532 
501 
387 
401 
405 
603 

56.3 
54.0 
62.8 
54.4 
49.1 
50.2 
48.1 
69.7 

559 
785 
734 
503 
589 
562 
459 
556 

137 
140 
150 
212 
146 
184 
115 
145 

24.5 
17.9 
20  4 
35  7 
24.8 
82.8 
25.1 
26.1 

French 

German 

Irish 

Italian.  South 

Polish 

Other  Slavs 

Other  races 

Total 

997 

870 

920 

482 

52.4 

646 

150 

24.7 

Grand  total 

2,137 

855 

• 

920 

515 

56.0 

616 

154 

25.1 
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FAMILY  INCOME  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  average  net  income  of  the  2,137  families  scheduled,  for  the 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  scheduUng  of  each,  was  $855,  the  varia- 
tion between  races  being  very  considerable.  The  degree  in  which  the 
different  members  of  the  several  famiUes  contributed  to  the  family 
income  is  shown  in  summary  form  in  the  following  table.  The  table 
shows  for  each  nativity  and  race  and  in  total  the  total  number  of 
f amiUes  concerned  and  the  average  net  income  per  family,  the  average 
net  income  of  families  having  fathers  at  work,  the  average  earnings 
of  such  fathers,  and  the  percentage  which  such  earnings  form  of  the 
total  net  income  of  the  famiUes  with  fathers  at  work;  and  for  families 
with  mothers  and  children  of  the  specified  age  groups  at  work  cor- 
responding information  is  presented,  with  the  exception  that  in  the 
case  of  children  of  16  years  of  age  and  over  the  contribution  of  such 
children  to  the  family  income  is  given  instead  of  earnings,  a  number 
of  such  children  not  contributing  their  full  earnings  to  the  family 
support. 

AND  FOR  FAMILIES  WFTH  FATHERS,  MOTHERS,  AND  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE 
OF  SUCH  CONTRIBUTIONS   OF  NET   FAMILY  INCOME,   BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 

assumed  to  have  been  available  (or  the  family  support,  while  for  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at 
amounts  contributed  Is  shown.) 


Children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work. 

Children  14  and  15  years 
of  age  at  work. 

Chfldre 

Ofl 

n  under  14  years 

age  at  work. 

Males. 

Females. 

Average  contri- 
bution to 

Average 

contri- 

Average  earn- 

Average  earn- 

button to       1 

inss  of  such 
children. 

ings  of  such 
children. 

Aver- 

family fund. 

Aver- 

family 

fund. 

Aver- 

Aver- 

age net 
income 

age  net 
Income 

age  net 
income 

age  net 
income 

per 

Per 

per 

Per 

per 

Per 

per 

Per 

family 

cent  of 

family 

cent  of 

family 

cent  of 

family 

cent  of 

having. 

Amount. 

net 

family 

income. 

having. 

Amoimt. 

net 

family 

income. 

having. 

Amount 

net 

family 

Income. 

having. 

Amount 

net 

family 

income. 

S9€0 

1343 

35.4 

$867 

1224 

25.8 

S863 

$1G8 

19.5 

$811 

$132 

16.3 

890 

280 

31.5 

745 

232 

31.2 

687 

170 

24.8 

613 

72 

11.7 

1.012 

430 

42.5 

873 

240 

27.5 

875 

166 

18.9 

682 

117 

17.2 

1.404 
1,107 

472 
386 

33.6 
34.8 

1,262 
947 

225 
233 

17.8 
24.6 

865 
957 

172 
162 

19.8 
16.9 

754 

126 

16.7 

944 

339 

36.0 

886 

252 

28.4 

852 

150 

17.6 

052 

94 

14.3 

235 

50 

21.3 

235 
676 
741 

50 
176 
220 

21.3 
26.0 
29.7 

990 

436 

44.6 

990 

230 

23.2 

1,051 

374 

35.6 

934 

239 

25.6 

912 

150 

17.4 

713 

116 

16.1 

1.138 

435 

38.2 

850 
1,033 

290 

34.1 

968 

167 

17.3 

924 

117 

12.6 

1.236 

438 

35.5 

240 

23.2 

1,007 

177 

17.6 

607 

50 

9.9 

1.052 

437 

41.5 

960 

282 

29.4 

922 

15S 

17.1 

866 

125 

14.6 

1.038 

442 

42.6 

l,t»0() 

'*^ 

29.0 

7(59 

130 

17.0 

746 

59 

7.9 

1.191 

534 

44.8 

H91 

168 

24.2 

828 

198 

24.0 

664 

131 

19.7 

P74 

414 

42.5 

888 

217 

24.5 

766 

158 

20.6 

793 

75 

9.5 

1.029 

390 

37.9 

901 

215 

23.9 

819 

158 

19.3 

482 

160 

33.0 

1.091 

3(» 

.33.0 

986 

237 

24.0 

934 

167 

17.9 

664 

114 

17.4 

1.054 

420 

40.4 

936 

257 

27.4 

8iV) 

160 

18.6 

734 

112          15. 2 

1,017 

384 

37.8 

905 

242 

26.7 

803 

163 

18.9 

760 

\ 
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25.1  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  such  families.  YiThen  distributed 
by  race,  the  number  of  mothers  at  work  is  too  small  to  render  com- 
parisons of  any  value.  Variations  in  this  respect,  however,  are  in 
no  case  great. 

While  the  earnings  of  the  father,  mother,  and  younger  children  of 
a  family  are  almost  always  exactly  synonymous  with  their  contri- 
butions to  the  family  income,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  older  chil- 
dren, those  16  years  of  age  and  over.  In  some  families  the  older 
children  regard  their  whole  earnings  as  part  of  the  general  family 
income,  but  in  others  the  adult  children  contribute  only  a  portion  of 
their  earnings  to  the  household  expenses.  The  importance  of  this 
fact  is  shown  in  the  next  table,  which  shows,  for  each  nativity  and 
race  group,  the  average  earnings  of  male  and  female  children  16 
years  of  age  and  over,  and  the  proportion  of  such  earnings  which  the 
children  of  each  sex  contributes  to  the  family  fund. 

PERCENTAGES  OP  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  PAMILY  FUNDS  BY  CHILDREN  16  YEARS 
OP  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  THEIR  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  CpNTRlBUTIONS  DUR- 
ING THE  YEAR,  BY  BEX  OF  CHILDREN  AND  NATIVITY  AND  RACE  OP  HEADS  OP 
FAMILIES. 


Number  of  fami- 
Ueswith- 

Average  earn- 
ings of— 

Average 

paid  to 

by 

amount 
family 

Per  cent  of  earn- 
ings given  fam- 
ily by- 

Nativity  and  race  of  bead  of  bmily. 

Male 

wage- 
earners 
in  this 

age 
group. 

Female 
wage- 
earners 
in  this 

age 
group. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Native  bom  of  native  parents: 

Wbite 

375 
28 

329 
30 

1360 
284 

$106 
174 

1250 
206 

1161 
158 

67.8 
72.7 

81.2 

Colored 

91.0 

Native  bom  of  foreign  parents: 

Enelish 

6 

2 

67 

31 

1 

13 
5 

60 
33 

302 
315 
360 
378 
50 

225 
202 
202 
244 

215 
315 
281 
239 
50 

195 
161 
184 
189 

71.2 

100.0 

78.1 

63.2 

100.0 

86.6 

Frencb 

79.5 

German 

91.0 

Irish 

77.5 

Italian,  South 

Polish 

Other  races 

1 

1 

208 

230 

145 

230 

60.9 

100.0 

Total 

106 

112 

355 

218 

260 

186 

73.5 

85.4 

Foreign  bora: 

English 

a5 

1G3 
61 
14 
91 
59 
26 

36 
31 
162 
64 
12 
78 
Gl 
14 

351 
412 
377 
376 
461 
357 
342 
374 

217 
194 
216 
217 
144 
196 
192 
229 

304 
339 
298 
270 
439 
283 
338 
249 

190 
182 
190 
190 
144 
188 
187 
195 

86.8 
82.3 
79.0 
71.6 
95.9 
79.3 
98.7 
66.5 

87.3 

French 

93.8 

German 

88.1 

Irish 

88.0 

Italian,  South 

100.0 

Polish *. 

96.0 

Other  Slavs 

97.3 

Other  races 

84.9 

Total 

473 

458 

371 

206 

298 

188 

80.4 

90.5 

Grand  total 

984 

929 

366 

204 

273 

177 

74.6 

86.4 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  there  is  considerable  difTerencc 
between  the  sexes  in  the  matter  of  the  percentage  of  earnings  con- 
tributed to  the  family  support  and  also  some  noticeable  differences  in 
this  respect  between  the  different  races.     For  the  f amiU:^  «j&  ^  ^\k!^<^ 
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the  adult  female  children  contribute  a  much  greater  portion  of  their 
earnings  to  their  families  than  do  the  adult  male  childreni  86.4  per 
cent  as  against  74.6  per  cent.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  also  true 
for  each  of  the  races  except  those  grouped  as  other  Slavs.  The  older 
female  children,  when  they  do  remain  at  home,  normally  do  not 
acquire  the  same  economic  independence  of  their  families  as  do  the 
older  sons,  and,  in  consequence,  are  less  likely  to  retain  any  portion 
of  their  earnings  for  their  direct  personal  disposal.  The  exceptional 
instance  of  the  ** other  Slavs,"  among  whom  the  contributions  of  the 
males  are  slightly  greater  than  those  of  the  females,  is  a  result  simply 
of  the  fact  that  with  the  Slav,  as  indeed  with  the  Italian,  the  older 
child,  unless  it  marries  or  leaves  home,  acquires  little  financial  inde- 
pendence. It  is  a  racial  custom  for  the  mother  of  the  household  to 
act  as  treasurer,  as  it  were,  for  the  whole  family,  and  to  receive  the 
earnings  of  each  working  member,  even  though  such  earnings  may 
occasionally  be  returned  to  the  older  children. 

Furthermore,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  adult  male  children 
of  American  white  families  contribute  less  of  their  earnings  to  the 
family  (67.8  per  cent)  than  do  those  of  famiHes  of  whom  the  head  is 
native  born  of  foreign  parents  (73.5);  and  that  these,  in  turn,  con- 
tribute less  than  in  the  families  with  foreign-bom  fathers  (80.4  per 
cent). 
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THEIR  FAMILY  CONDITION. 
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average  gros3  income  per  family,  the  average  eaminga  of  wives,  the 
per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of  wives),  and,  finally, 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  families  receiving  a  per  capita  weekly 
income  (excluding  earnings  of  wives)  of  less  than  $1.50  and  less  than 
$2,  respectively. 


■m 

The  data  of  this  table  indicate  that  the  families  in  which  the 
mothers  were  at  work  were  families  in  which,  for  the  most  put,  acute 
economic  pressure  existed.  Accepting  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of 
$2  as  being  a  minimum  below  which  a  normal  family  con  not  main- 
tain itself  in  even  the  necessaries  of  comfortable  hving,  it  appears  that 
the  average  per  capita  weekly  income  of  the  291  famihes,  excluding 
the  earnings  of  the  mother,  was  11.98;  that  168  famihes,  or  57.7  per 
cent  of  the  total,  were  actually  in  receipt  of  a  less  per  capita  weekly 
income  (excluding  earnings  of  mothers)  than  $2,  and  with  110  fami- 
lies, or  37.8  per  cent,  such  per  capita  income  was  less  than  $1.50. 
With  families  of  such  low  income  the  economic  importance  of  the 
mothers'  contributions,  although  small  ($154  peryear  on  the  average), 
is  of  very  evident  importance. 

That  the  incomes  of  the  families  hsted  above  were  relatively  as 
well  as  absolutely  low  may  be  shown  by  contrasting  the  financial 
situation  of  those  families  in  which  the  mothers  were  at  work  with 
those  scheduled  families  in  which  the  mothers  were  at  home  but  were 
not  at  work.  For  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  desirable  and  sufficient 
to  limit  the  comparison  to  the  families  of  certain  selected  communities. 

The  number  of  families  visited  in  the  eight  selected  communities 
was  1,151.  The  total  number  of  such  families  in  which  the  mother 
was  at  home  and  hving  as  its  maternal  head  was  1,113.     Of  the  1,1 13 
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W0HEI7  AJSTD  CHUDBEH    AT  WOBE    AVD  THEIB  FAMIIT 

CONDITION. 

MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK,  THEIR  EARNINGS,  AND  THEIR  FAMILY 

CONDITION. 

The  term  married  woman  at  work  is  here  used  to  mean  a  married 
woman  engaged  at  a  money-earning  employment,  whether  such  em- 
ployment is  outside  the  home,  as  factory  work,  or  in  the  home,  such 
as  domestic  washing  and  sewing.  Married  women  thus  employed 
fall  into  two  broad  classes:  First,  women  living  as  maternal  heads  of 
households;  and,  second,  women  hving  in  homes  other  than  their 
own,  and  of  which,  in  consequence,  they  are  not  the  heads.  The 
two  classes  offer  so  many  points  of  dissimilarity  that  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  them  entirely  separately. 

KASRDSD  WOKSN  AT  WORK,  LIVING  AS  HEADS  OF  FAXHJBS. 

In  2,087  (97.7  per  cent)  of  the  2,137  families  visited,  mothers  were 
found  living  at  home  as  maternal  heads  of  their  households.  In  291 
of  these  2,087  families  (13.9  per  cent)  the  mother  was  employed  at 
financially  lucrative  work.  On  a  preceding  page  (p.  522)  the  racial 
distribution  of  the  mothers  at  work  was  given,  and  it  was  noted  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  American  colored  famiUes,  in  which  the 
mother  was  at  work  in  almost  70  per  cent  of  the  cases  scheduled,  the 
racial  distribution  of  such  mothers  was  not  of  especial  significance. 

The  situation  of  these  291  married  women  as  regards  the  condition 
of  the  husband  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  is  seen  that  in 
59.8  per  cent  of  the  instances  in  which  married  women  were  at  work 
no  contribution  to  the  family  support  was  received  from  the  husband. 
In  three  cases  (1  per  cent  of  the  total)  the  fact  of  his  Hot  contributing 
was  due  to  his  unjustifiable  failure  to  work,  but  in  the  remaining  58.8 
per  cent  the  husband,  whether  through  decease,  desertion,  divorce, 
or  incapacity,  had  ceased  to  be  a  possible  contributor  to  the  family 
support. 

The  financial  condition  of  each  of  these  291  famiUes  is  exhibited 
briefly  in  the  same  table,  which  classifies  the  families  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  husband,  and  shows,  for  each  class  and  in  total, 
the  number  of  famiUes  concerned,  the  average  size  of  family,  the 
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AVERAGE  NUKBBB  OF  CHILDBEN  UNDER  16  AND  AVBRAQE  NUMBER  OF  MEM- 
BERS PER  FAMILY  WITH  WIVES  AT  WORK  AND  NOT  AT  WORK,  BY  CONDITION 
AS  TO  HUSBAND,  IN  8  SELECTED  COMMUNITIES. 


Number 

of 
fomlUes. 

Average    Dumber 
per  family  of— 

■ 

Children 

under  16 

years  of 

age. 

Mem- 

beo. 

Husbands  able  to  contribute: 

Wives  at  work 

46 
799 

94 

174 

8.6 
8.8 

2.3 

1.7 

6.4 

Wives  not  at  work , 

6.8 

Husbands  not  able  to  contribute: 

Wives  at  work 

4.3 

Wives  not  at  work 

6.2 

i 

Total..* 

1,113 

Thus  while  on  the  average  the  membership  of  those  families  in 
which  the  mothers  are  at  work  is  somewhat  smaller  than  those  in 
which  the  mothers  are  not  at  work  the  difference  is  not  significant. 
And,  moreover,  the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  is 
greater  in  those  families  in  which  the  mothers  are  at  work. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  among  the  families  now  being 
considered  the  financial  incentive  is  one  of  dominant  importance  in 
influencing  mothers  of  families  to  become  money  earners.  The 
mother  seldom  becomes  a  money  earner  except  when  the  income  of 
the  family  is  unduly  low,  and  when  she  does  so  act  it  is  regarded 
largely  as  a  temporary  measure,  to  be  discontinued  when  the  acute 
pressure  ceases.  This  latter  fact  is  evident  from  an  examination  of 
the  character  of  the  work  engaged  in  by  these  women.  For  the 
most  part  their  employment  was  casual,  usually  of  a  character  which 
permitted  its  being  done  at  home — washing,  sewing,  etc.  In  a  few 
cases  a  small  store  was  being  conducted  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
house,  and  this  the  mother  attended  in  part,  as  did  also  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  when  otherwise  unemployed.  When  the  mother 
worked  outside  the  home  it  was  usually  as  general  charwoman  or  at 
other  similar  work  which  did  not  occupy  her  full  time  or  require  the 
keeping  of  specific  hours.  It  was  only  rarely  that  a  regular  position, 
such  as  that  of  a  factory  worker,  was  held  by  the  wife,  and  then,  as  a 
rule,  only  w^hen  the  family  was  in  especial  poverty.  These  facts  are 
shown  in  detail  in  the  following  table  which  classifies  mothers  at  work 
in  the  eight  selected  communities  according  to  the  character  of  their 
employment.  Classification  is  also  made  of  the  several  families 
according  to  the  fter  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
mothers  and  of  children  in  families  in  which  there  w^ere  children. 
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GHARACTEB  OP  EMPLOYMENT  OP  MOTHERS,  BY  CLASSIPIED  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY 

INCOME  OP  PAMILIES,  IN  8  SELECTED  COMMUNITIES. 

• 

PamlUes  with  per  capita  weakly  inooma  of- 

Employment  of  mother. 

Lees  than  S2. 

• 

12  and  less  than 
$4. 

84  and  over. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

At  home: 

53 
4 

60.5 
3.8 

16 
1 

65.6 
3.7 

8 

4 

87.6 
60.0 

n 

0 

60.7 

storekeeper 

6.4 

Total 

67 

64.3 

16 

20.3 

7 

87.6 

80 

67.1 

Outside  the  home: 

Irregular 

29 

16 

8 

27.6 

16.2 

2.9 

6 
6 

22.2 
18.6 

1 

12.5 

86 

21 

8 

25.7 

-o    "i    fFactory 

16.0 

Regular|^^2  f;— ;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

2.2 

Total 

48 

45.7 

11 

40.7 

1 

12.6 

60 

42.0 

OrWnd     tOt*l  .........  x  -  ....  r  .   r   r   , 

106 

100.0 

27 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

140 

100.0 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  eight  of  the  families  with  mothers  listed  in 
this  table  as  being  employed  at  factory  work  represent  cases  in  which 
the  family  was  visited  and  scheduled  solely  because  the  mother  was 
found  at  work  in  the  glass  industry,  no  other  women  and  no  children 
of  the  family  being  there  employed.  These  eight  cases  might  very 
properly  be  excluded  for  the  present  purpose,  but  even  with  their 
inclusion  the  data  of  the  table  are  highly  significant.  Thus  it  appears 
that  of  the  140  mothers  at  work  80  (57.1  per  cent)  engaged  only  in 
such  work  as  could  be  done  at  home;  and  that  only  24  (17.2  per  cent 
of  the  total)  of  mothers  employed  outside  the  home  had  regular  fixed 
employment. 

Moreover,  examination  of  the  income  distribution  of  the  families 
in  which  these  mothers  were  at  work  shows  that  75  per  cent  of  all 
the  mothers  at  work  were  in  families  in  which  the  per  capita  weekly 
income,  excluding  earnings  of  mothers  and  children,  was  under  $2, 
and  94.3  per  cent  in  families  in  which  such  income  was  less  than  $4 
per  week.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  of  the  eight  mothers  living  in 
families  in  which  the  per  capita  weekly  income  was  as  much  as  $4 
per  week  none  were  employed  at  factory  or  other  regular  work  out- 
side the  home,  and  that  in  four  of  these  cases  the  mother's  work  was 
limited  to  tending  a  family  store,  work  which  was  not  directly  remun- 
erative to  herself  personally. 

It  may  be  accepted  that,  among  the  families  now  being  considered, 
the  employment  at  lucrative  work  of  a  married  woman,  living  as  the 
maternal  head  of  a  household,  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  economic 
compulsion.  Usually  the  mother  works  only  as  a  result  of  family 
need;  to  assist  the  family  when  poverty  presses,  not  simply  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  matter  of  child 
labor.     This  being  so,  it  is  of  interest  to  inquire  more  fully  than  has 
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been  done  into  the  general  character  of  the  families  in  which  mothers 
were  found  at  work,  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  first,  in  what 
degree  these  families  may  have  been  abnormal;  and,  second,  whether 
the  low  income,  which  leads  directly  to  the  mother's  working,  was  due 
to  the  evident  fault  of  the  family  itself  or  was  the  result  of  outside 
circumstances. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  points  it  may  be  repeated  that  these 
f amiUes  were  abnormal  in  at  least  one  respect,  the  degree  in  which  the 
husband  of  the  mother  was  no  longer  a  possible  contributor  to  the 
family  income.  This  is  developed  in  the  following  table,  which  con- 
trasts upon  this  point,  for  the  selected  communities,  the  140  families 
in  which  the  mother  was  at  work  with  the  973  families  in  which  the 
mother  was  at  home,  but  was  not  working  for  money. 

CONDITION  AS  TO  HUSBAND  OF  FAMILIES  WITtf  MOTHERS  AT  WORK  AND  NOT  AT 

WORK,  IN  8  UELECTSD  COMMUNITIES. 


Condition  of  husband. 


Dead 

Divorced,  deserted,  separated 

Incapacitated 

Idle 

At  work 

Total 


Families  with  mother— 


At  work. 


Numbo'. 


61 

25 

8 

2 

44 


140 


Per  cent. 


43.6 

17.9 

6.7 

1.4 

31.4 


100.0 


Not  at  mak. 


Number. 

Percent 

103 

lae 

16 

1.6 

34 

3.5 

8 

.8 

812 

83.5 

073 


100.0 


The  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  families  as  regards  the 
condition  of  the  husband  is  most  marked.  In  the  case  of  families 
with  the  mother  not  at  work  only  10.6  per  cent  of  the  husbands 
were  dead  as  against  43.6  per  cent  in  families  in  which  the  mother 
was  at  work;  and,  in  the  first  group,  only  32.8  per  cent  of  husbands 
were  at  work  or  at  home  and  able  to  work  as  against  no  less  than  84.3 
per  cent  in  the  second  group. 

The  importance  of  the  fact  pointed  out  is  clear.  The  absence 
from  a  family  of  a  father  able  to  contribute  to  its  support  in  itself 
tends  toward  economic  distress.  Usually  it  means  the  withdrawal 
of  the  most  responsible,  if  not  the  most  important,  contributor  to 
the  family  support,  and  always  it  tends  to  change  the  economic 
organization  of  the  family.  A  more  intimate  analysis  of  the  140 
families  in  which  the  maternal  head  w^as  at  work,  from  the  stand- 
point of  family  composition,  is,  therefore,  of  interest. 

Such  an  analysis  may  conveniently  divide  the  140  families  into  four 
classes,  the  basis  of  division  being  the  presence  or  absence  of  adult 
members  other  than  the  mother  able  to  contribute  to  the  family  sup- 
port.    The  four  classes  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  fur- 
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ther  distributes  the  famflies  concerned  according  to  their  per  capita 
weekly  incomes,  excluding  the  earnings  of  mothers  and  children: 

CLASSIFIED  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOME.  EXCLUDING  EARNINGS  OF  KOTHER 
AND  CHILDREN  UNDER  16,  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  AND  NOT  HAVING  OTHER 
MEMBERS  AiBLE  TO  CONTRIBUTE,  IN  S  SELECTED  COMMUNITIBt. 


litAiBcni  idnr   tftan    motftcr 
and  chJldren  under  16  years  of 
aifaailtf  to^MotrllNite. 

Nnmber 

ot 
IkmllDes. 

FamUles  having  per  capita  weakU  Income,  azdudlns  earnings 
of  mother  flttdefaiidren  under  19  yetn  of  age.  of  — 

Less  than  11.50. 

Less  than  O. 

Less  than  82.50. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

ffutm 

m 

25 

m 

46 

3« 
13 
11 

27 

10D.0 
53.0 

n.i 

58.7 

86 

20 
19 
34 

1M.0 

80.0 
45.5 
73.9 

36 
22 
It 
37 

100.0 

Females  (but  bo  males) 

\farfH  (fifrrrrat  fittMi*J 

88.0 
57.6 

Father .' '. 

81.4 

Total 

140 

87 

62.1 

lOS 

75.0 

114 

8L4 

The  lat#r  groups  in  this  table  are  not  ^ccUisiTe  of  the  preceding. 
Thus,  whila  tha  first  group  consi^tB  of  familiea  with  no  members, 
except  the  mother  and  children  under  16  able  to  contribute  to  the 
fajQtuly  support,  and  the  second  group  of  families  with  no  adults  of 
aay  kind,  the  third  group  of  families  with  adult  males  other  than 
father  may  also  include  females,  and  the  fouxth  group  of  families,  with 
fathers  able  to  contribute,  may  include  both  other  adult  males  and 
females. 

The  first  of  these  classes  of  families,  constituting  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  total  niunber  of  families  concerned,  is  very  clearly 
marked.  In  each  of  those  families  there  are  children  under  16  years 
of  age,  but  no  other  possible  contributors  to  the  family  support  except 
the  mother.  In  six  of  these  families  other  sources  of  income  except 
personal  labor  exist,  but  in  none  of  these  cases  was  the  amount  of 
income  from  outside  sources  of  a  greater  per  capita  weekly  income 
value  than  50  cents.  Therefore,  with  each  of  these  families  the 
mother  or  the  children  or  both  must  work  or  depend  upon  some 
form  of  charity. 

The  second  group  of  families,  in  which  the  only  adult  members  except 
the  mother  able  to  contribute  are  females,  is  also  clearly  marked. 
There  are  25  families  in  this  group.  In  21  of  these  25  there  is  only 
one  such  adult  female;  in  the  remaining  4  families  there  are  two 
each.  The  earnings  of  females  in  the  selected  communities  almost 
never  exceed  an  average  of  SI  a  day.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  unaided  earnings  of  the  adult  females  of  these  25  families  would 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  sufficient  for  family  support.  To  avoid  distressing 
poverty  the  mother  or  children  or  both  must  work,  unless  there  are 
other  outside  sources  of  income.  Such  sources  existed  in  five 
instances,  but  the  weekly  per  capita  value  of  the  incomes  derived 
therefrom  was,  in  the  instance  when  it  was  greatest,  only  $1.40 
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have  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less  than  $2,  as  against  100  per  cent 
of  the  first  group,  80  per  cent  of  the  second,  and  73.9  percent  of  the 
fourth. 

The  fourth  group  of  families  listed  in  the  table,  those  in  which  the 
father  is  able  to  contribute,  is  of  peculiar  interest.  It  represents 
broadly  three  classes  of  families:  First,  those  in  which  the  father 
was  shiftless  or  dissipated;  second,  those  in  which  the  father  had 
met  with  injury  or  incapacitating  sickness  during  the  coxu^e  of 
the  year;  and,  third,  those  in  which  the  number  of  members  was 
imusualy  large,  the  father  an  imskilled  worker  of  low  earning  capacity 
with  few  or  no  adult  sons  to  assist  him. 

Dissipation  and  shiftlessness  on  the  part  of  the  father  was  respon- 
sible for  the  destitute  condition  of  13  of  46  lamilies  of  this  group; 
the  father  being  chronically  idle  in  2  cases,  and  working  an  average 
of  only  135  days  per  year  in  the  other  11.  In  each  of  these  instances 
the  labor  of  the  wife  and  children  were  being  clearly  exploited.  In 
10  of  the  46  families  the  father  had  been  able  to  work  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  year  because  of  sickness  or  injury,  and  the  wife  had 
gone  to  work  only  after  the  occurrence  of  his  misfortime.  In  each 
of  the  remaining  23  familes  of  the  group  the  father  had  been  a 
regular  worker,  averaging  almost  250  days  during  the  year;  but  in 
only  6  of  these  cases  did  he  rise  above  the  grade  of  the  unskilled 
laborer.  In  each  of  these  6  cases,  the  husband  earned  $3  a  day  or 
more,  and  in  3  he  was  a  skilled  glassworker,  earning  $5  or  more  a  day. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  only  1  of  the  6  families  in  which 
the  husband  was  a  highly  paid  worker  did  the  wife  work  outside  the 
home,  and  this  was  a  negro  family.  In  none  of  the  other  5  cases 
did  the  wife  work  for  wages  strictly  speaking;  in  4  she  did  no  more 
than  help  in  a  small  store  conducted  by  the  husband  or  sons,  and  in 
the  remaining  1  she  did  a  little  home  sewing  while  her  husband,  a 
skilled,  glassworker,  was  temporarily  out  of  a  place. 

XARBIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK,  LIVINO  IN  HOMSS  OTHER  THAN  THEIR  OWN. 

The  second  of  the  two  classes  into  which  married  women  at  work 
have  been  divided — those  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own — 
presents  an  entirely  different  situation  from  that  of  the  former  class. 
In  the  first  place,  such  persons  were  comparatively  few  in  number, 
a  total  of  only  35  having  been  scheduled  as  against  291  who  were 
Uving  in  their  own  homes.  In  the  second  place  they  were  almost 
entirely  of  a  single  type,  widows,  and  divorced  and  separated  wives, 
who,  the  husbands'  support  having  been  withdrawn,  were  living 
with  their  parents,  parents-in-law,  or  other  near  relatives.  Usually 
these  women  were  young  in  age,  had  been  married  only  a  few  years, 
and,  in  consequence,  had  no  older  children  to  aid  them  in  their  support. 
These  facts  are  detailed  in  the  table  following,  which  classifies  the  35 
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muTted  Tom«n  st  work  according  to  the  condition  of  the  husbimd, 
and  shows  for  each  claM  the  relatiooslup-  of  the  womas  to  the  fonailiee 
with  whom  they  were  living  and  the  average  age  of  such  women. 


H 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  33  of  the  33  listed  instances  the  kusband 
was  dead,  divorced,  or  deserted.  In  one  of  the  two  cases  where  the 
husband  was  at  work,  the  woman  had  been  married  only  a  month  and 
had  not  given  up  the  position  she  held  at  the  time  of  her  maniage; 
in  the  other,  the  husband  contributed  but  little  to  the  wife's  support 
although  he  had  not  actually  deserted. 

The  reasons  and  opportunities  for  working  on  the  part  of  those 
women  are  evident.  In  33  of  the  35  cases  there  were  no  husbands, 
and  a  complete  absence  of  any  source  of  income  except  the  personal 
labor  of  the  woman  anfl  her  children.  In  only  three  instances, 
moreover,  were  there  children  as  old  as  14  to  help  in  the  family 
support.  ^Vith  very  few  exceptions,  therefore,  the  mother  was 
thrown  upon  her  own  responsibility;  she  must  work  or  depend  upon 
charity  of  some  sort. 

Tht'se  women  were  almost  ail  young,  of  an  average  age  (rf  2S.6 
years,  and  pliysically  able  to  work.  Moreover,  as  they  were  all 
livinj;  in  families  of  wliicli  they  were  not  the  hoiuls,  and  as  the  number 
of  children  i>er  family  was  small,  tliey  were  little  bound  by  house- 
hold responsibilities,  and  their  opportunities  fur  regular  outside 
employment  were  greater  than  in  the  cnse  of  mothers  hving  as  heads 
of  famiUos.  Of  the  35  scheduled  women  of  this  class  28  were  regu- 
larly employed  at  factor)-  work  and  3  others  had  regular  outsiiie 
employment.  Only  4  were  earning  money  by  means  of  work  done 
in  their  own  homes. 

By  the  mnrried  woman  situated  as  are  those  now  being  considered, 
and  by  the  family  with  which  she  lived,  it  was  usually  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course  an<l  of  right  that  she  should  work  and  pay  for  her 
own  and  her  children's  "keep."  This  was  particularly  the  case  when 
the  woman  was  young  and  able  bodied  and  was  living  with  rolativee 
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Other  than  her  own  child.  Thus  it  was  found  that  in  the  1,151 
families  visited  in  the  eight  selected  communities  no  instance  was 
found  in  which  a  married  woman  so  situated  was  not  working  when 
work  was  not  absolutely  prohibited  by  outside  circumstances, 
even  though  the  income  of  the  related  family  with  whom  she  was 
living  was  ample  for  her  support.  In  the  case  of  a  mother  living  with 
the  family  of  her  own  child,  however,  the  responsibiUty  of  her  con- 
tributing to  the  family  support  was  less  generally  felt,  but  even  in  this 
situation  the  feeUng  that,  if  pos^ble,  she  should  work  and  pay  for 
her  *'keep"  was  not  uncommon. 

SINGLE  WOMEN  16  TEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  THEIR  EARN- 
INGS, AND  THEIR  FAMILY  CONDmONS. 

In  considering  the  Work  of  the  women  whose  families  were  visited 
and  scheduled  during  this  investigation  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the 
basis  upon  which  such  families  were  originally  selected  for  visiting. 
In  every  glass  f actc^  investigated  a  list  was  made  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  women  and  children  found  employed  therein,  and 
personal  visits  were  then  made  to  the  hoxnee  of  as  many  of  these 
persons  as  time  permitted.  These  women  and  children  were  not 
necessarily  of  the  same  families;  such  coincidence  occurred,  indeed, 
in  less  than  one-third  of  the  families  visited.  Moreover,  all  the  women 
and  children  of  a  family,  although  at  work,  need  not  have  been  at 
work  in  the  glass  industry,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  frequently  were 
not.  While  the  families  scheduled,  therefore,  were  homogeneous 
to  the  extent  of  having  one  or  more  of  its  child  or  woman  members 
employed  in  the  glass  industry,  the  working  women  of  the  families 
having  such  were  not  industrially  homogeneous.  Some*  two-thirds 
of  those  at  work  were  employed  in  the  glass  industry,  the  remainder 
were  engaged  in  numerous  other  employments. 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  excluding  mothers  living  as 
heads  of  households,  were  found  in  1,129  of  the  2,137  families  visited. 
The  total  number  of  such  persons  was  1,583,  46  of  whom  were  married 
and  1,537  unmarried.  In  every  case  these  women  were  either  actual 
daughters  of  the  families  with  whom  they  were  living  or  were  living 
as  adopted  daughters  of  such  families.  As  a  result  it  is  permissible 
and  convenient  to  class  all  these  women  as  adult  female  children,  and 
they  have  been  so  classed  in  the  tabulation  accompanying  this  report 
and  so  regarded  in  the  following  discussion.  The  present  section  will 
be  concerned  solely  with  the  unmarried  women,  the  married  women 
being  considered  in  a  separate  section. 

The  distribution  of  the  single  women  as  regards  their  working  and 
non working  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  term  '*at  work" 
as  here  used  means  working  at  some  money-earning  employment 
outside  the  home. 
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Schooling  as  an  alternative  to  working  for  females  of  16  and  over 
was  seldom  considered  by  the  families  here  concerned.  Female  chil- 
dren imder  16  were  generally  kept  at  school  somewhat  longer  than 
male  children,  but  it  was  extremely  unusual  for  a  girl  to  be  kept  in 
school  after  her  sixteenth  birthday.  Thus  of  the  302  female  children 
16  years  of  age  and  over  reported  as  not  being  at  work,  only  9  were  at 
school.  Family  income,  it  may  be  noted,  was  of  possible  influence 
in  these  latter  cases,  the  average  weekly  per  capita  income  of  those 
families  in  which  adult  females  were  at  school  being  $3.31  as  against 
$2.92  for  the  families  in  which  no  females  of  16  and  over  were  at 
school. 

The  average  age  of  beginning  work  for  the  1,235  scheduled  single 
women  at  work  was  16  years.  The  great  majority  of  these  persons, 
however,  had  begun  work  before  they  had  reached  that  age,  the  average 
being  raised  by  the  fact  that  a  few  of  the  older  women  had  begun  work 
at  an  advanced  age.  Exact  information  upon  this  point  was  obtained 
from  1,141  of  the  1,235  persons  concerned.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents this  data,  classifying  the  1,141  women  by  exact  ages  up  to  24 
years,  and  by  age  groups  thereafter,  and  showing  for  those  of  each  age 
and  age  group  the  average  number  of  years  since  beginning  work. 

AVERAGE  YEARS  SINCE  BEOINNINQ  WORK  OF  8INOLB  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 

AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  BY  AGE. 


Age. 


16  years 

17  yean 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  vears 

25  to  29  years — 
30  years  and  over 

Total 


Naznber 

Nomber. 

reported 
upon  thto 

point. 

283 

370 

233 

210 

108 

183 

107 

M 

107 

07 

76 

70 

66 

68 

46 

36 

86 

33 

62 

60 

43 

40 

1,236 

1,141 

Average 

years 
since  be- 
ginning 
work. 


1.7 
2.6 
3.1 
3.8 
4.2 
6.0 
6.2 
6.9 
7.2 
9.0 
16.5 


3.9 


In  very  few  cases  were  the  w^omen  now  being  considered  casual  or 
temporary  workers.  Almost  without  exception  they  held  re^lar 
positions,  usually  at  some  form  of  factory  work,  and  worked  as  regu- 
larly as  their  employment  permitted.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  average  number  of  days  worked  during  the  scheduled  year 
by  the  total  of  1,235  women  was  231.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  women  were  employed  in  glass  factories, 
many  of  which  did  not  operate  at  most  more  than  40  weeks  a  year, 
and  that  other  forms  of  lucrative  employment  for  women  were  prac- 
tically absent  in  many  communities,  it  would  appear  that  an  average 
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of  231  days  worked  was  not  far  below  the  possible  maximum.  Infor- 
mation upon  this  point  was  obtained  from  all  but  3  of  the  1,236  women 
scheduled,  and  is  presented  separately  for  the  women  of  the  several 
ages  in  the  following  table.  This  table  also  persents  similar  data  in 
regard  to  the  average  earnings,  annual  and  daily,  of  these  persons. 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  DAYS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  SINOI^  WOKEN 

16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  BY  AGE. 

Age. 

Number 

report- 

mg. 

Average 
dars 

worked 
put 
year. 

Average 

earnings 

past 

ywur. 

Average 
eamingi 

worked. 

Ifl  years 

288 

233 

197 

106 

106 

75 

50 

45 

3^ 

52 

43 

210 
228 
240 
231 
239 
233 
234 
24S 

eao 

242 
344 

nn 

182 
214 
206 
232 
219 
2U 
241 
34A 
292 
283 

4X75 

17  years 

.80 

18  years 

.89 

19  years 

.89 

20  vears 

.97 

21  vears 

.94 

32  vears 

.91 

23  vears 

.96 

24  vears 

1.03 

25  to  29  years 

1.27 

30  yea's  and  pv^r, . , ,  ^ , ,      , 

l.QS 

Total 

1,282 

231 

205 

.89 

In  examining  this  table  it  appears  that,  as  between  thoseof  thediflfer- 
ent  ages  there  is  comparatively  little  variation  in  the  average  number 
of  days  worked  during  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  scheduling. 
Such  variation  as  exists  is  irregular,  and  without  any  apparent  refer- 
ence to  age  as  an  influencing  factor. 

In  the  matter  of  their  earnings,  however,  the  women  of  the  several 
h^es  and  age  groups  exhibit  important  differences.  With  two  slight 
unexplainable  decreases  at  the  ages  21  and  22  the  average  daily 
earnings  (for  the  days  worked)  shows  a  slow  but  steady  increase  up 
to  the  age  group  25  to  29  years,  where  the  maximum,  $1.27  a  day, 
is  reached.  Thereafter  the  number  of  individuals  in  any  limited  age 
group  is  too  small  to  be  representative,  but  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
the  earning  capacity  of  these  women  as  a  whole  decreases  after  the 
£ige  of  30.  As  the  number  of  days  worked  during  the  year  does  not 
vary  greatly  with  age,  the  average  earnings  per  year  follow  mivch  the 
same  course  as  that  of  daily  earnings.  The  average  earnings  per  year 
for  those  of  all  ages  was  $205,  the  maximum  of  $292  being  reached  by 
those  of  the  25  to  29  year  group. 

The  general  financial  condition  of  the  families  of  which  these  single 
women  at  work  were  members  is  shown  in  the  next  table.  This  table 
gives  for  the  women  of  each  age  or  age  group  separately  the  number 
of  such  women,  the  number  of  families  concerned,  the  average  family 
membership,  and  the  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  and  also 
classifies  such  families  by  selected  per  capita  weekly  income  groups. 
In  examining  this  table  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  details  thereof  each 
family  appears  as  many  times  as  it  has  single  women  of  different  ages 
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at  work,  with  the  result  that  the  members  and  averages  for  families 
having  women  of  specified  ages  are  not  comparable  with  the  totals 
and  averages  for  the  combined  famiUes. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK 

AND  OF  THEIR  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE  OF  WOMEN. 


Single  women  16  and  oyer  at 
work. 


FamiUee  of  single  women  16  and  orer  at  work. 


' 


Age. 


16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

25  to  29  years 

30  yean  and  over.. 


Num- 
ber. 


283 

2:{3 

ira 

107 

107 

75 

50 

45 

36 

52 

43 


Total I     1,236 


Num- 
ber. 


Aver- 
age 
size. 


278 

231 

198 

107 

107 

76 

56 

45 

36 

48 

35 


911 


6.8 
6.9 
6.7 
&6 
6.6 
6.5 
6.7 
6.6 
6.8 
5.6 
5.4 


Aver- 
age per 
capita 
weekly 

income. 


12.62 
2.95 
3.13 
3.15 


3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
4. 
3. 


36 
35 
15 
55 
62 
29 
96 


Having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 


Less  than  SI  .50. 


Num- 
ber. 


40 
16 
8 
6 
4 
4 
2 


1 

i' 


Per 

cent. 


14.4 

6.9 
4.0 
6.6 
3.7 
5.3 
3.6 


2.8 

"i*9' 


6.6 


3.01 


70 


7.7 


Less  than  S2. 


Num- 
ber. 


91 

45 

31 

18 

13 

12 

12 

4 

2 

2 

3 


194 


Per 
cent. 


32.7 

19.5 

15.7 

16.8 

12.1 

16.0 

21.4 

8.9 

&6 

4.2 

&6 


21.3 


82  and  over. 


Nimfi- 
ber. 


187 
188 
167 
89 
94 
63 
44 
41 
34 
46 
32 


717 


Per 

cent. 


67.3 
80.5 
84.  S 
83.2 
87.9 
84.0 
78.6 
9L1 
94.4 
95.8 
9L4 


78.7 


It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  the  average  size  of  the  total 
911  families  was  6.5  members  and  the  average  per  capita  weekly  in- 
come was  S3.01.  Comparison  of  the  data  for  the  several  groups  of 
families  with  women  of  the  specified  ages  at  work  is  somewhat 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  in  the  details  of  this  table  each  family 
appears  as  many  times  as  it  has  single  women  of  diflferent  ages  at 
work.  The  duplications,  however,  while  numerous,  do  not  seriously 
affect  the  general  indication  of  such  a  comparison  because  of  the 
fact  that,  in  most  cases,  where  two  or  more  daughters  of  different 
ages  occur  in  the  same  family  they  are  usually  not  far  separated  in  age. 

In  making  such  comparisons,  however,  it  is  necessary  again  to  recall 
that  the  data  for  each  family  cover  the  year  preceeding  the  time  of  its 
visiting,  and  that,  therefore,  females  here  listed  as  16  years  of  age 
were  really  under  16  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The  family  data  for 
such  persons,  therefore,  belongs  as  accurately  with  the  subject  of 
children  under  16  at  work  as  it  does  with  that  of  women  at  work. 
Excluding  from  present  consideration,  therefore,  the  group  of  families 
with  females  16  years  of  age,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  while  the 
average  size  and  average  per  capita  income  tend  to  decrease  and  in- 
crease, respectively,  with  the  increasing  ages  of  the  women,  the  varia- 
tion is  not  especiaUy  marked  until  the  two  or  three  upper  age  groups 
are  reached.  In  other  words,  the  average  per  capita  weekly  income  for 
the  total  of  all  famiUes,  $3.01,  is  fairly  representative  of  the  financial 
condition  of  each  of  the  several  groups. 
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St«te  comparisoD  of  the  fftinily  data  for  tlieae  tromeo  is  made  in  the 
following  table  upon  the  points  of  family  size  and  family  income: 


As  in  the  examination  of  the  previous  table,  the  States  of  Wis- 
consin, Missouri,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Tenneseee  at  least  must  be 
excluded  from  consideration  because  of  the  small  numbers  of  families 
concerned.  As  between  the  remaining  eight  States  attention  may 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  weekly  income  is  lowest  in 
Maryland,  S2.41,  next  lowest  in  Pennsylvania,  S2.73,  and  highest  in 
Ohio,  $3.59,  with  West  Virginia  second  highest,  13.38. 


The  total  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  the  2,137 
families  visited  and  scheduled  during  this  investigation  was  6,662. 
Of  these  6,662  children,  1,450  were  under  6  years  of  age.  The  con- 
dition of  the  remaining  5,212  as  regards  their  being  at  work,  at  school, 
or  at  home  is  shown  by  age  groups  in  the  following  table: 

CHILDREN  UNDER  16  I 


Ag.  group*. 

Tow 

At  work. 

AtK 

^ 

M^ 

'"'""'" 

Sambtt. 

PM«nL 

Nuinbar. 

Pcrcmt. 

Number. 

l'*r  cent 

2.3*3 

a> 

lU 

'■Z 

r. 

295 

":S 

U««lG%r. „ 

ToUl  B  lo  13  r«an 

l!sM 

:Z 

£.1 

3.m 

V, 

64 

H 

Totaleiolir«rs 

i,II2 

i.m 

x.t 

i,g» 

». 

390 

7.1 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  of  the  total  of  5,212  children  between 
6  and  15  years  of  age,  1,893,  or  36.3  per  cent,  were  at  work,  as  against 
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CHILDREN  12  AND  13  YEARS   OF  AQE   AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BT 

STATES. 


State. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  lohool. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

New  York 

40 
GO 

423 
86 
62 
70 
31 
6 

139 

58 

1 

16 
54 

4 

25 
26.7 
12.8 

4.6 

39 

43 

860 

77 
61 
68 
31 
3 
75 

16 

97.5 
71.7 
85.1 
89.5 
96.4 
97.1 

loao 

50.0 
53.9 

27.6 

New  Jersey 

1 
9 
5 
1 
2 

1.6 

Pennsylvfinlft 

2.1 

Ohio 

5.8 

iDdiana 

1.6 

Illinois 

2.9 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

2 
55 

39 

33.3 
39.6 

67.2 

1 
9 

3 

16.7 

West  Virginia. 

6.5 

karyland,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. . . 

5.2 

Total 

975 

171 

17.5 

773 

79.3 

31 

8.3 

In  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  none  of  the  scheduled  children 
12  and  13  years  of  age  were  at  work,  all  of  them,  with  three  excep- 
tions, being  at  school.  In  the  Southern  States,  at  the  other  extreme, 
no  less  than  39  of  the  58  children  scheduled,  67.2  per  cent  were  at 
work,  and  hardly  one-quarter,  27.6  per  cent,  were  at  school.  In 
Pennsylvania  54  out  of  423  children,  12.8  per  cent,  were  at  work,  all 
the  remaining,  except  9,  being  at  school.  In  West  Virignia,  a  State 
having  a  legal  age  limit  of  12  years,  39.6  per  cent  of  the  children  12 
and  13  years  of  age  were  at  work. 

Similar  information  for  children  6  to  11  years  of  age  is  offered  in 
the  next  table. 

CHILDREN  6  TO  11  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY 

STATES. 


State. 

Total 
numb-T. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

New  York 

fv3 

1,119 
211 
14*". 
177 
(■•7 
12 
277 

118 

63 
141 
985 
187 
129 
147 
63 
U 
221 

76 

100.0 
92.2 
88.0 
88.6 
88.4 
83.1 
94.0 
91.7 
70.8 

63.6 

New  Jersey 

1 
1 

0.6 
.1 

11 

133 

24 

17 

30 

4 

1 

41 

34 

7.2 

Pannsvl  v&nia 

11.9 

Ohio  

11.4 

Indiana 

11.6 

Illinois 

16.9 

Wisconsin 

6.0 

Missouri 

8.3 

West  Virginia 

15 
0 

5.4 
7.6 

14.8 

Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. . . 

28.8 

Total 

2,343 

26 

1.1 

2,022 

86.8 

295 

12.6 

The  total  number  of  children  6  to  11  years  of  age  at  work  is  very 
small,  only  26  out  of  2,343,  and  with  two  exceptions,  all  of  these  26 
children  at  work  were  in  West  Virginia  or  in  the  group  of  Southern 
States.  As  the  number  of  such  children  at  work  is  so  small  the  chief 
interest  of  this  table  is  in  its  showing  of  the  extent  to  which  children 
6  to  11  yesrs  of  age  were  at  school.     In  New  York  all  the  children 
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reported  were  at  school.  In  the  group  of  Southern  States,  at  the 
other  extreme,  only  83.6  per  cent  of  such  children  were  at  school. 
In  West  Virginia  the  percentage  of  children  at  school  was  abo  low,  79.8. 
The  following  table  presents  the  same  series  of  facts,  classified 
by  nativity  and  race  of  the  fathers,  the  childreui  as  before,  being 
grouped  as  6  to  11  years  of  age,  12  and  13,  and  14  and  15. 

CmLDREN  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATH^ITT  AKD  BACX. 

CHILDBEN  14  AND  15  TEAMS  OF  AGB. 


• 

KatlTlty  and  noe  of  tetber. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  bona. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent 

NatiT«  bom,  nstiye  parents: 
WbitB 

676 

614 
47 

9a8 
86.4 

42 

4 

6.2 
7.3 

20 
4 

8.0 

ColoraiL 

7.8 

Nattre  bom,  foreign  parenti: 

23 
6 

142 

66 

1 

1 
1 

19 

6 

121 

65 

1 
1 

1 

82.6 
100.0 
8&.2 
83.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

2 

8.7 

3 

8.7 

Tniiioli.. 

Oflrman 

12 
7 

8.5 
10.6 

9 

4 

6.3 

Irish 

6i.l 

Polish.' 

Other  races 

Total 

239 

203 

84.9 

21 

8.8 

16 

6.8 

yweicn  bom: 

74 

82 

2fiB 

88 

fil 

207 

131 

66 

64 

49 

222 

80 

47 

192 

124 

64 

8ft.5 

94.2 
86.0 
86.0 
92.2 
92.8 
94.7 
98.1 

7 

2 

94 

10 

2 

11 

7 

4 

9.5 
8.9 
9.3 
10.8 
8.9 
5.3 
5.3 
6.9 

8 

1 

12 
8 

2 

4 

4.0 

French,  a 

1.9 

Otrman 

4.7 

Irish 

3.3 

Italian,  South 

3.9 

iPolish.' 

1.9 

Other  Slavs 

Other  races 

Total 

024 

832 

90.0 

67 

7.3 

25 

2.7 

Grand  total 

1,894 

1,096 

89.6 

134 

7.1 

64 

3.4 

CHILDREN  12  AND  13  TEARS  OF  AGE. 


Native  bom,  native  parents: 
White 

345 
27 

82 
9 

23.8 
33.3 

251 
14 

72.7 
51.9 

12 

4 

3.5 

Colored 

14.8 

Native  bora,  foreign  parents: 
English 

14 

3 

72 

33 

1 

3 

21.4 

11 

3 

58 

28 

78.6 

100.0 

80.5 

84.8 

French 

Oeraian r, —  — 

11 
5 
1 

15.3 

15.2 

100.0 

3 

4.2 

Irish 

Italian.  South 

Polish 

Other  races 

2 

2 

100.0 

Total 

125 

20 

16.0 

102 

81.  A 

3 

2.4 

FOrelgnbom: 

Ensllsh 

39 
21 

142 
61 
20 

108 
64 
23 

5 

1 

16 
8 
8 
11 
8 
3 

12.8 

4.8 

11.3 

13.1 

4ao 

10.2 
12,5 
13.0 

31 
20 
121 
53 
11 
93 
55 
20 

79.5 
95.2 
85.2 
8<i.9 
55.0 
88.0 
85.9 
87.0 

3 

7.7 

A^HKUW...  ................. 

French. 

Oornan ^ ---t.,. 

5 

3  5 

Irish 

Italian  South 

1 
2 

1 

SlO 

Polish 

1.8 

Other  Slavs 

1.6 

Other  races 

Total 

478 

60 

12.^ 

406 

84.9 

12 

2.5 

Grand  total..... 

975 

in 

17.5 

773 

79.3 

81 

3.1 
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CHILDRBN  AT  WOBC,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOICB,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACS-Cono'd. 

CVOLDRKS  6  TO  11  TBABS  OF  AGI. 


Nativity  and  race  of  father. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Nmnber. 

Percent 

Native  bom,  nstiTe  parents: 
White 

797 
73 

13 
6 

1.0 
0.9 

089 
49 

86.6 
07.1 

96 

19 

11.9 

Colored 

26.0 

Native  born,  foreign  parents: 
En^ish. 

29 

6 
173 
80 
1 
2 
3 

• 

28 

0 

165 

77 

90.0 

100.0 

89.0 

90.3 

1 

3.4 

Fruich 

Oennan,... 

1 

.0 

17 
3 

1 

9.8 

Irish. 

3.7 

Italian,  South . 

100.0 

PoHfh.' 

2 

1 

100.0 
33.3 

Other  races 

2 

00.7 

\ 

Total 

294 

1 

.3 

269 

91.6 

24 

10 

4 

32 

11 

8 

45 

38 

9 

8.2 

Foreign  bom: 

l^lifh 

70 
47 

308 
13S 

fiS 
2S9 
184 

76 

00 

43 
273 
127 

00 
244 
143 

06 

8&7 
91.6 
88.0 
93.0 
88.2 
84.4 
77.7 
80.7 

14.3 

Frnidi 

1 

8.6 

German 

3 

1.0 

10.4 

Irish, 

8.0 

Italian.  Sonth 

11.8 

PoYi<fhf 

16.0 

Other  Blavf 

3 

1 

1.0 
L3 

20.7 

Ottier  races 

12.0 

Total 

1.179 

7 

.0 
1.1 

1,016 
2,022 

80.1 
80.3 

157 

13.3 

OrfMid  totftl 

2,343 

26 

295 

12.0 

CHILDREN  AT  WORK  AND  THEIR  FAMILT  CONDITIONS. 
CHELDREK  14  AND  16  TBAB8   OF  AGE  AT  WOBX. 

Of  the  2,137  families  visited  and  scheduled  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation  1,681  had  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  the  total 
number  of  such  children  being  1,894.  In  1,562  (92.9  per  cent)  of 
these  families  children  of  the  specified  ages,  1,696  in  number,  were  at 
work,  as  against  119  families  (7.1  per  cent)  in  which  there  were  children 
of  the  specified  ages  but  none  such  at  work. 

The  more  important  points  regarding  the  family  conditions  of  the 
former  group  .of  children — those  at  work — are  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  This  table  classifies  the  several  individuals  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  parents,  and  shows  for  each  class  the  num- 
ber of  families  concerned,  the  average  size  of  family,  and  indicates 
the  respective  financial  situations  of  the  families  of  the  several  classes. 
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families  with  both  parents  at  work  were  very  much  lower  than  the 
corresponding  incomes  for  families  in  which  the  fathers,  but  not  the  ' 
mothers,  were  at  work. 

The  average  income,  as  used  in  the  above  table,  while  satisfactory 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  financial  situation  of  families  of 
different  groups,  fails  to  show  the  wide  variations  in  the  incomes  of 
the  individual  families.  A  number  of  the  families  had  incomes  far 
below  the  average,  some  indeed,  without  the  labor  of  their  children  of 
age,  would  have  had  no  income  at  all;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
incomes,  which  even  without  the  earnings  of  their  children,  permitted 
at  least  of  extremely  comfortable  living.  This  point  is  developed  in 
the  following  table,  which  classifies  the  several  families  concerned 
by  selected  per  capita  weekly  income  groups: 


CLASSIFIED  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOliE  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  14  AND 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  EXCLUDING  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16. 

Per  capita  weekly  income. 

FamilifB  having 
spedfled  income, 
excluding    earn- 
ings of  children 
under  16. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

LeM  thanll 

210 
273 
2C7 
125 
221 
166 

13.4 

SI  apd  Iws  than  f  i  .so  . , , , , ,  . , , ,    , 

17.5 

SI  .60  and  leH  than  $2 

17.1 

t2  an''  Iww  than  $3 

27.2 

S9  a"''  ICM  thfin  M . . . . 1 

14.2 

$4  and  o^er. .....  r ^  ^ . , ,  - , . , 

10.6 

Total 

1,662 

100.0 

Having  thus  presented  in  some  detail  the  obtained  data  relative 
to  the  family  conditions  of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work, 
comparison  may  be  made  between  such  conditions  and  the  cor- 
responding conditions  of  those  families  in  which  there  were  children 
of  the  specified  ages  but  none  such  at  work.  The  number  of  fam- 
ilies of  this  latter  class  is  too  small  to  be  accurately  representative 
but  is  suflBcient  to  render  certain  broad  comparisons  of  considerable 
significance. 

It  will  be  remembered  from  a  preceding  page  that  as  against 
1,562  families  with  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work  there  were 
only  119  famiUes  with  children  of  those  ages  but  none  at  work.  In  2 
of  these  119  famiUes  the  children  of  V4  and  15  years  of  age  were  inca- 
pacitated for  work  by  bodily  infirmities  even  if  it  had  been  desired 
that  they  should  work;  and  in  13  other  families  of  the  same  group, 
although  the  children  of  14  and  15  years  of  age  were  not  at  work, 
children  under  14  years  were  at  work. 

In  making  comparisons  between  these  two  groups  of  families, 
those  with  and  those  without  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work, 
it  is  desirable  to  exclude  the  mentioned  15  cases,  in  which  the  chiL- 
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more  than  two-thirds  were  females,  less  than  one-third  were  16 
years  of  age,  and  only  9  of  these  were  males.  The  following  table 
shows  the  exact  data  upon  this  point,  and  makes  comparison  with 
similar  data  for  the  1,696  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  who  were 
at  work: 


AOB  AND  8BX  07  CHILDRBN  14  AND  15  TEARS 

WORK. 

or  AOE  AT  WORK  AND  MOT  AT 

Children  of  tpaelfled  acB  and  fa>» 

AgbtioA9eau 

AtwoEk. 

Motatwofk. 

Number. 

Firoent 

Nmnber. 

FmemL 

Mfthw ..  T 

1,411 
285 

88.2 
16.8 

84 

72 

82.1 

romaloii 

67.0 

Total 

1.0B6 

100.0 

106 

100.0 

MfMffimd  frnntlfit  HyMit 

886 
810 

52.2 
47.8 

71 

85 

67.0 

|f  Ak|«  f^4  ftumaitaB  15  ymn 

88.0 

Total 

1,800 

100.0 

106 

100;  0 

Ifalflf  14  jmn • 

778 
888 

54.8 
45.2 

25 
0 

73.5 

Iff ^d^  1 «  ymrs 

3&5 

Total  malflii , 

1,411 

100.0 

84 

IOOlO 

Vsmales  14  years 

113 
172 

80.6 

eo.4 

46 
26 

63.8 

]hmif(kM|  l^yngn 

36.1 

Total  fomalei.  ..••■• 

285 

loao 

33 

100.0 

The  above  tables  and  discussion  have  regarded  the  scheduled 
families  as  a  single  group  without  reference  to  state  location.  The 
value  of  a  detailed  presentation  of  this  information  by  States  is 
considerably  weakened  by  the  wide  distribution  of  the  families  con- 
cerned with  the  result  that  in  several  States  the  number  of  famiUes 
is  too  small  to  be  representative.  Upon  some  of  the  more  important 
points  under  consideration,  however,  a  state  comparison  is  not 
without  significance.  The  following  table  offers  the  data  for  such 
a  comparison  upon  the  following  points:  The  average  size  of  family, 
the  average  income  from  eamiags  of  children  under  16,  the  annual 
income  per  family  excluding  the  earnings  of  chDdren  under  16, 
and  the  per  capita  weekly  income  excluding  earnings  of  children 
under  16. 
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nZE  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILIBS  WITH  CHILDRBN  14  AND  16  TEARS  OF  AGS  AT 
WORK  AND  NOT  AT  WORK,  BY  CONDITION  AS  TO  PARENTS. 


FamHiea  with  diildxen  14  and  U  yean  of  ace- 

Condition  as  to  parents. 

Not  at  work. 

At  work. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Slseof 
family. 

Annual 
income 

per 
funily. 

Per 

capita 
weekly 
income. 

Num- 
ber. 

Size  of 
famUy. 

Annual 
income 

Per 
capita 

funily. 

weekly 

Orphan! 

1 
212 
59 
33 
16 
74 

1,167 

2.0 
5.2 
4.9 
6.1 
8.4 
6.5 

6.9 

8110 
548 
406 
615 
709 
624 

833 

tL06 

Children  of  widow* 

10 
3 

4 
1 
6 

80 

5.4 

$1,026 

83.65 
2.79 
2.53 
2.85 
2.88 

3.22 

2.08 

Children  of  deierted  mothen 

Children  of  Incapacitated  fiikthcii 

Childraiofidkbthen 

Childrai  with  hoth  parenti  at  work. . 

Children  with  father,  bat  not  mother, 

at  work 

6.7 
8.3 
6.0 
7.3 

7.5 

M6 
1,096 

880 
1.0^7 

1.249 

1.60 
1.95 
1.62 
1.83 

2.32 

Total 

104 

7.3 

1,201 

3.15 

1,562 

6.6 

762 

2.22 

Examination  of  this  table  shows  that  those  families -in  which 
there  were  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  but  no  children  under 
16  at  work,  were  in  a  very  much  better  financial  situation  than  those 
families  in  which  children  of  14  and  15  years  of  age  were  at  work. 
The  difference  is  so  marked  that  it  would  seem  conclusive  of  a  defi- 
nite condition,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of  families 
represented  in  the  first  group  is  small.  Thus  the  average  annual 
income  for  families  of  the  first  group  was  $1,201  as  against  $762  for 
those  of  the  second  group,  a  difference  of  $439;  and  the  average  per 
capita  weekly  income  shows  a  similar  proportionate  difference, 
S3. 15  in  the  case  of  the  former  group  as  against  $2.22  in  the  case  of 
the  latter. 

This  difference  in  the  financial  condition  of  these  two  groups  of 
families  may  be  shown  more  graphically  as  follows: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  CLASSIFIED  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY 
INCOMES,  WITH  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  AT  WORK  AND  NOT  AT  WORK. 

Famines  having  specified  Incomes. 

Per  capita  weekly  Income. 

Children  14  and  15 
at  work. 

Children  14  and  15 
not  at  work. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Ii4M  than  91 . 

210 
273 
287 
812 

13.4 
17.5 
17.1 
52.0 

3 

4 
19 
78 

2  0 

$1  and  lev  than  81.50 

3  8 

tl  JO  and  leas  than  82 

18.3 

82  and  OTer ,  ,  ^ 

75  0 

Total 

1.562 

100.0 

104 

100  0 

Other  factors,  however,  besides  the  financial  one  are  of  apparent 
importance  in  the  matter  of  these  children  not  working.  Thus  it 
appears  that  of  the  106  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  not  at  work, 
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by  the  197  children  bemg  179.  The  more  unportant  points  regard- 
ing the  family  conditions  of  these  179  famiUes  is  presented  in  the 
following  table.  This  table  classifies  the  children  concerned  accord- 
ing to  condition  of  parents  and  shows  for  each  class,  separately  and 
in  total,  the  average  size  of  family  and  the  average  income,  both 
annual  and  per  capita. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  THEIR  FAMILIES, 
AND  FAMILY  INCOME  EXCLUDING  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14,  BY  CON- 
DITION AS  TO  PARENTS. 


CondiUon  as  to  parents. 


Children  under  14 
years  of  age  at  work. 


Number. 


Orpbaos 

Cl^dren  of  widows 

Qilldm  of  deserted  moUiers. 
Qdldran  of  incapacitated 
Children  of  idle  ktbcn .. . 

Qdldren  wtth  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  itther  bat  not  mother  at 
worlc 


Total. 


34 
9 
1 
1 

24 

128 


Percent 

of  total 

number. 


17.2 

4.6 

.5 

.5 

12.2 

«5.0 


107 


100.0 


Families  of  children  under  14  years  of 
a^eat  worlc 


Number. 


SI 
0 
1 
1 

ao 

117 


AveracB 
sixe. 


4.6 
4.2 
8.0 
7.0 
6u9 

7.6 


Income,  excluding 
earnings  of  chi^ 
dren  under  14. 


Annual 

per 
funily. 


$433 
302 

372 
398 
567 

822 


Weekly 

per 
capita. 


fl.08 

L80 

.80 

1.00 

1.64 

2.08 


170 


6.8 


702  I 


LV7 


The  data  of  the  first  four  columns  of  this  table  may  be  compared 
with  the  table  on  pa^e  552,  showing  corresponding  data  for  the  fami- 
lies of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work.  In  so  doing,  however, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  two  classes  are  not  entirely  exclusive;  that 
is  to  say,  some  famiUes  had  children  of  14  and  15  and  also  under  14 
at  work,  and  in  such  cases  the  family  concerned  has  been  included 
in  both  classes.  As  regards  parental  condition  such  a  comparison 
shows  that  with  the  younger  children  there  was  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion with  both  parents  at  work,  12.2  per  cent  as  against  4.6  per 
cent ;  and  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  with  fathers  but  not  mothers 
at  work,  65  per  cent  as  against  75  per  cent.  Children  of  widows  are 
proportionately  more  numerous  in  the  case  of  the  younger  children, 
but  the  difference  is  not  great,  17.2  per  cent  as  against  13.4  per 
cent. 

As  regards  size  of  family  the  two  classes  of  famiUes  are  closely 
similar,  6.8  members  per  family  in  the  case  of  the  families  with  chil- 
dren under  14  as  against  an  average  membership  of  6.6  in  famihes 
with  children  14  and  15  years  of  age. 

Upon  the  pcHnt  of  financial  condition  the  data  of  the  two  tables 
are  not  subject  of  comparison.  The  income  data  of  the  earlier  table 
excludes  th&  earnings  of  all  children  under  16  years  of  age,  whereas 
in  the  Imtt^  table  exclusion  is  made  of  only  the  earnings  of  children 
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group  of  498  families  was  in  possession  of  an  income  which,  even 
if  the  children  had  not  worked,  would  have  placed  them  above  the 
immediate  pressure  of  poverty.  With  npne  of  them  was  actual 
economic  necessity  the  primary  motive  for  child  labor.  Such  a  con- 
clusion seems  safely  warranted  if  the  standard  suggested  be  accepted 
as  a  reasonable  one. 

Concerning  the  status  of  the  remaining  366  families,  definite  con- 
clusions can  not  be  reached  so  readily.  The  table  makes  clear  that 
there  was  a  group  of  211  families  whose  full  incomes  during  the  year 
were  below  the  $2  standard,  and  that  if  the  earnings  of  children  be 
excluded  their  number  would  increase  to  366.  It  can  not  be  assumed 
from  this,  however,  that  the  elimination  of  the  children's  earning* 
would  necessarily  have  reduced  the  income  of  these  families,  reducing 
some  below  the  standard  and  intensifying  the  poverty  of  those  already 
below  the  standard.  Such  a  result  would  only  follow  if  such  families^ 
had  no  reserve  resources  to  compensate  for  the  loss.  If  such  resources 
had  existed  and  could  have  been  availed  of  if  the  children  had  not 
worked,  then  it  can  not  be  accepted  that  economic  necessity  was  the 
primary  motive  for  the  children's  being  at  work. 

This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  concerning  as  it  does  the 
very  vital  question  as  to  how  far  the  cessation  of  child  labor  would 
necessarily  reduce  the  standard  of  Uving  of  those  affected  by  such 
cessation,  especially  of  those  whose  living  standard  is  already  low. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  somewhat  fully  into  the  existence 
among  such  families  of  possible  compensating  resoiu'ces  which  might 
be  availed  of  in  case  the  contributions  of  children  were  withdrawn. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  possible  resources  of  the  kind  sug- 
gested. One  of  these  possibilities  is  that  a  family  may  possess  prop- 
erty of  some  sort  which  could  be  capitalized  and  converted  to  immedi- 
ate use.  The  second  possibility  is  that  the  adult  members  of  a  family 
may  be  exploiting  the  child  by  unjustified  idling. 

First,  the  ownership  of  property  as  a  reserve  fund:  It  is,  of  course, 
evident  that  the  income  of  a  family,  as  listed  in  such  tables  as  the  pre- 
ceding, may  not  be  a  complete  measure  of  the  family's  financial  situa- 
tion. All  varieties  of  income  are  not  of  equal  value.  A  family  whose 
income  consists  of  $800  a  year  derived  entirely  from  the  labor  of  its 
members  is  not  in  the  same,  nor  in  as  favorable,  financial  position  as 
one  whose  income,  while  of  the  same  amount,  comes  in  wholly  or  par- 
tially in  the  form  of  interest  or  rent  from  property,  for  interest  or  rent 
presiunes  an  original  fimd  capable  of  capitalization.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  present  inquiry,  this  difference  is  of  much  importance. 
Given  a  family  with  an  income  derived  from  investment,  the  question 
may  well  arise  whether  such  a  family  should  not  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
the  principal  of  its  investment  rather  than  send  its  children  to  work 
prematurely. 
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cisely  similar  results,  the  corresponding  percentage  figures  being  31.4 
and  60,  respectively.  For  females  a  much  greater  degree  of  unem- 
ployment is  evidenced,  considerably  less  than  one-half  (44.4  per  cent) 
working  as  much  as  200  days,  and  almost  a  third  (31.6  per  cent) 
working  less  than  50  days. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  relate  the  facts  for  the  three  classes 
of  individuals — to  show,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  unemployment 
among  all  the  members  of  a  family  able  to  work.  Such  a  combina- 
tion, while  easily  possible,  would  be  seriously  weakened  in  its  effect 
by  the  presence  of  the  females,  whose  opportunities  of  obtaining  work 
are  usually  less  than  those  of  males,  and,  in  view  of  facts  to  be  later 
presented,  is  not  necessary  to  the  present  discussion.  The  point  to  be 
here  developed,  and  for  the  purpose  the  preceding  table  is  sufficient, 
is  that  among  all  the  famiUes  concerned,  and  especially  among  those 
of  the  lower-income  groups,  a  very  considerable  degree  of  unemploy- 
ment existed.  (Massing  together  all  male  adults  in  famihes  with  per 
capita  weekly  incomes  of  less  than  $2,  barely  one-tenth  (13.1  per  cent) 
worked  a  full  year  of  300  days,  only  one-third  (33.3  per  cent)  worked 
as  much  as  250  days,  and  some  did  not  work  as  much  as  200  days. 
From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  fact  of  low  income  in  such  cases 
was  due  in  considerable  part  to  failure  to  work  regularly  through- 
out the  year.  This  brings  the  discussion  to  the  second  of  the  sug- 
gested points:  Was  this  failure  to  work  regularly  due  to  negUgence 
on  the  part  of  the  individuals  concerned  or  was  it  due  to  the  fact  of 
outside  circumstances — sickness,  accident,  inability  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, etc.  ? 

From  the  child-labor  standpoint  the  mere  fact  of  unemployment  is 
not  sufficient  explanation  of  poverty.  It  must  be  known  to  what 
extent  such  unemployment  was  remediable  within  the  power  of  the 
individual.  To  repeat  a  statement  earlier  made,  it  can  not  be  accepted 
that  the  elimination  of  the  earnings  of  the  child  members  of  a  family 
would  necessarily  reduce  the  family's  standard  unless  the  situation  is 
such  that  there  is  no  compensating  factor  which  might  be  availed  of — 
such  a  factor  as  that  of  increased  industry  on  the  part  of  the  adult 
members. 

If  it  is  established  that  in  a  family  with  a  low  income  the  adult 
members  either  worked  full  time  or  used  every  reasonable  effort  to  do 
so,  then  it  may. be  concluded  that  in  such  case  economic  necessity  is 
acceptable  as  the  primary  motive  for  child  labor.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  established  that  the  adult  members  did  not  work  full  time 
and  did  not  even  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  do  so,  then  the  suggested 
contention  of  poverty  as  a  reason  for  child  labor  would  not  hold.  The 
establishment  of  the  contrasting  facts  of  industry  and  inexcusable 
idleness  is  therefore  of  prime  importance. 

4&i60*— 8.  Doc.  645, 61-2,  vol  3 87 
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of  nine  or  more  members.  For  such  adults  as  were  not  of  these  classes 
regular  employment  has  been  attributed  (1)  to  those  who,  employed 
at  an  establishment  which  operated  as  much  as  ten  months  in  the 
year,  worked  the  full  period  of  its  operation;  (2)  to  those  who,  em- 
ployed at  seasonal  trades,  worked  as  frequently  as  the  weather  per- 
mitted; (3)  to  those  who  in  independent  trades  or  business  devoted 
their  whole  attention  to  such  trades  or  business,  although  it  may  not 
have  given  them  actual  work  every  working  day  of  the  year;  and  (4) 
to  those  who  as  casual  laborers  worked  as  much  as  forty-five  weeks  in 
the  year.  Failure  to  fulfill  these  conditions  has  been  justified  as 
beyond  the  control  of  the  individual  ndien  it  was  due  to  sickness, 
injury,  or  other  calamity  or  to  actual  and  substantiated  inability  to 
obtain  work. 

Following  this  method  of  interpretation,  the  f oUowing  results  have 
been  obtained:  Of  the  total  of  817  families  remaining  after  excluding, 
for  reasons  given,  the  47  families  in  which  the  mother  was  the  sole  adult 
able  to  contribute,  it  was  found  that  in  180  (22  per  cent)  there  was 
some  unjustified  idleness  among  some  or  all  of  the  able-bodied  adult 
members.  In  the  remaining  637  families  (78  per  cent)  every  possible 
adult  contributor  had  either  worked  full  time  during  the  year  or  was 
justified  by  outside  circumstances  in  not  doing  so.  The  following 
tables  show  the  distribution  of  these  two  classes  of  families  according 
to  the  annual  per  capita  income  of  each  and  according  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  father  able  to  contribute.  The  per  capita  grouping  is 
made  after  the  earnings  of  children  have  been  excluded.  The  first 
table  considers  each  per  capita  group  separately.  The  sedond  table 
considers  the  cumulative  number  of  families  occurring  below  the  upper 
income  amounts  of  the  specified  per  capita  groups. 
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NUICBEB  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  ADULTS  ABLE  TO  CONTEIBUTB 
WHO  WERE  WOBKING  OB  JUSTIFIABLY  IDLE  AND  WHO  WEBE  UNJUSTIFIABLY 
IDLE,  BY  CLASSIFIED  FEB  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOME,  FOB  8  SELECTED  GOMMU- 
NITIES. 


Per  capita  weekly  tnoome. 


WnH  FA1HEB8  ABLE  TO  OORTIDVTTB. 

Under  tl.60 

$1.00  and  under  12 

12  and  under  12.40 

12.40  and  under  $2.80. 

12^)  and  under  83.20 

83^  and  under  83.60 

83.00  and  under  84 

84  and  over 

Total 

WITH  FATHSBfl  UKABLB  TO  CONTRIBUTE. 

Under  81.00 

8L  00  and  under  82 

82  and  under  82.40 

82.40  and  under  82.80 

82.80  and  under  83.20 

83.20  and  under  83.60 

83.00  and  under  84 

84  and  over 

Total 

TOTAL. 

Under  81.00 

81.60  and  under  82 

82  and  under  82.40 

82.40  and  under  82.80 

82.80  and  under  83.20 

83.20  and  under  83.60 

83.60  and  under  84 

84  and  over 

Total 


Number 

of  fami- 

Uee. 


183 
87 

101 
67 
63 
46 
36 

112 


605 


37 

21 

15 

13 

9 

8 

8 

11 


122 


220 

106 

116 

80 

72 

54 

44 

123 


817 


Families  with  aU 
adults  able  to 
contribute  work- 
ing ftiU  year  or, 
if  not,  justifia- 
bly idle. 


Number. 


127 
60 
77 
52 
40 
43 
26 
99 


533 


31 

21 

13 

13 

5 

5 

7 

9 


104 


158 
81 
90 
65 
54 
48 
33 

106 


637 


Per  cent. 


«>.4 
09.0 
76.2 

n.6 

77.8 
03.5 
72.2 
88.4 


76.7 


83.8 
100.0 
86.7 
100.0 
55.6 
62.5 
S7.5 
81.8 


85.2 


71.8 
75.0 
77.6 
81.3 
75.0 
88.9 
75.0 
87.8 


78.0 


Families  wltli  all 
or  soma  adults 
who  were  able  to 
contribute  un- 
justifiably idle 
whole  or  part  of 
year. 


Number. 


56 
27 
24 
15 
14 
3 
10 
13 


102 


6 
'2 


4 
8 
1 
2 


18 


02 
27 
26 
15 
18 
6 
11 
15 


180 


Percent 


80.6 
81.0 
28.8 
22.4 
22.2 
&6 
27.8 
n.6 


38.3 


16w2 
.0 
13.3 
.0 
44.4 
37.5 
13.8 
18.3 


14.8 


28.2 
26.0 
22.4 
18.7 
26.0 

n.i 

25.0 
12.2 


22.0 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  ADULTS  ABLE  TO  CONTRIBUTE 
WHQ  WERE  WORKING  OR  JUSTIFIABLY  IDLE  AND  WHO  WERE  UNJUSTIFIABLY 
IDLE,  RECEIVINO  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOME,  FOR  8 
SELECTED  COMMUNITIES. 


Per  capita  weekly  Inoome. 


Number 

of  faml- 

llei. 


Families  with  all 
adults  able  to 
eontribute  work* 
Ing  fall  year,  or, 
If  not,  JustUli^ 
blykUe. 


Number. 


Percent 


Families  with  aU 
or  some  adults 
who  were  able  to 
contribute  u  n  - 
Justifiably  idle 
whole  or  part  of 


Number. 


Percent. 


WITH  f ATIBB8  ABLS  TO  OOlfTSIBUTI. 

than  11.60 

thanf2 

than  12.40 

than  12.80 

than  13.20 

than  13.00 

than  $4 

Mandorer 

win  f ATB1B8  VIIABLS  TO  OONTBIBVTI 

than  11.00 

thant2 

than  12.40 

than  t2  JO 

than  13.20 

than  13.00 

than  $4 

MandoTV 

TOTAL. 

Less  than  11.00 

Lees  than  t2 

thant2.40 

than  t2  JO 

thanS3.20 

than  13.60 

than  $4 

64 


183 
270 
371 
438 
601 
547 
583 
112 


87 
58 
73 
86 
05 
103 
111 
11 


220 
328 
444 
624 
600 
660 
604 
123 


127 
187 
264 
316 
365 
408 
434 
00 


31 
62 
66 
78 
83 
88 
06 
0 


158 
239 
320 


448 
406 
520 
106 


60.4 
60.3 
71.2 
72.1 
72.9 
74.6 
74.4 
88.4 


83.8 
80.7 
89.0 
90.7 
87.4 
85.4 
85.6 
81.8 


71.8 
73.9 
74.1 
75.2 
75.2 
76.3 
76.2 
87.8 


66 
83 
107 
122 
136 
139 
140 
IS 


6 

6 

8 

8 

12 

15 

16 

2 


115 
ISO 
148 
154 
166 
15 


80.6 
30.7 
28.8 
27.9 
27.1 
25.4 
25.6 
11.6 


16.2 

las 

11.0 
9.3 
12.6 
14.6 
14.4 
18.2 


28.2 
27.1 
25.9 
S4.8 
24.8 
23.7 
23.8 
12.3 


The  entries  of  the  first  table  offer  some  interesting  comparisons. 
Thus,  it  may  be  observed  that  among  families  with  noncontributable 
fathers  unjustified  idleness  is  considerably  less  than  among  famiUes 
with  contributable  fathers — 14.8  per  cent  as  against  23.3  per  cent. 
Also  it  may  be  observed  that,  considering  both  groups  of  families 
together,  there  is  somewhat  less  unjustifiable  idleness  among  those 
families  with  the  higher  incomes  than  among  those  with  the  lower 
incomes,  but  that  the  difference  is  not  extremely  marked. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  table  on  unemployment,  however,  compari- 
sons, while  interesting,  are  of  much  less  significance  than  the  abso- 
lute amounts  of  unjustified  idleness  among  those  families  of  the 
least  incomes.  This  is  best  shown  in  the  second  of  the  preceding 
tables.  It  appears  from  that  table  that  out  of  the  total  of  328  fami- 
lies possessing  weekly  per  capita  incomes  of  less  than  %2,  there  were 
239,  or  72.9  per  cent,  in  which  all  the  adult  members  either  worked 
full  time  or  were  justifiable  in  their  idleness.  In  other  words,  it 
would  appear  that  with  239  (72.9  per  cent)  of  the  families  below  the 
$2  a  week  standard,  there  was  no  reserve  fund  of  labor  on  the  part 
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been  studied  and  estimates  made  of  the  amount  of  money  loss  suf- 
fered by  reason  of  such  idleness.  The  results  of  this  study  is  shown 
in  the  foUowmg  table.  This  table  presents  in  list  form  the  following 
data  for  each  of  the  89  families  being  considered :  The  member  unjusti- 
fiably idle  the  whole  or  part  of  the  year,  the  daily  ¥%ge  of  such  mem- 
ber when  working,  estimated  number  of  days  lost,  estimated  result- 
ing money  loss,  and  the  earnings  of  the  child  or  children  of  the 
family. 

The  latter  two  columns  show  the  amount  by  which  the  estimated 
money  loss  of  idleness  exceeded  or  failed  to  exceed  the  earnings  of 
children.  The  families  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  decreasing 
importance  of  this  excess. 

ESTIMATED  MONEY  LOSS  FROM  IDLENESS  IN  80  FAMILIES  WITH  PER  CAPITA 
WEEKLY  INCOMES  OF  LESS  THAN  $2,  IN  WHICH  ADULT  MEMBERS  WERE  UNJUSTI- 
FIABLY IDLE. 

ITbe  tenns  "xnato"  aad  "femato"  as  lued  in  this  table  refer  to  memben  of  the  tamHj  other  than  the 

fither  or  mother,  respectively.] 


Fam- 
Mo. 


2 
8 


5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

18 

14 

18 

16 
17 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
82 


Per  capita 
weekly 
inoozne, 

excluding 

children. 


10.80 

LOS 
L24 

LOB 

L24 
1.06 

L86 

1.66 

L72 

.78 

1.44 

L52 

L64 

1.62 

.80 

1.88 
1.26 
1.50 

1.46 

L34 
1.02 
1.58 

.80 

.86 
L88 
L24 
1.56 
L24 

.88 
1.66 

.96 
1.76 
L28 


Memben 

nnjustiflably 

idle. 


pfale... 
\Female. 

Father. 

do., 

/Male... 

\ do.. 

...do., 
...do., 
/Father. 
\Male... 

Father. 
/Male... 
\.  ...do.. 

Father. 

/ do.. 

iFemale. 
^Father. 
.Male... 

Father. 

Male... 

do.. 

Father, 
/....do., 
\Female. 

Father. 

Male... 

Female. 

/ do.. 

\Father. 

do.. 

do.. 

do., 

do.. 

do.. 

Female. 

Male... 

Father. 

Male... 

Father. 

do. . 

do.. 

Female. 

Father. 


DaUy 
wage. 


82.25 
1.25 
3.50 
3.65 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
2.00 
3.65 
2.50 
1.25 
2.56 
3.33 
.Of» 
1.50 
L25 


3 


2. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 


.00 

,00 

,50 

,00 

40 

.83) 

2.50 

L50 

.83i 

2.00 

L75 

2.56 

2.00 

2.00 

1.76 

1.70 

.83i 

1.50 

4.50 

1.50 

LGO 

4.17 

2.50 

.83) 

aG50.00 


Number 
days 

unjusti- 
fiably 
idle. 


Estimated 
money  loss 
of  idleness. 


226  8506 

242  302 

190  665 

171  624 
200  300 
100  150 
178  634 

172  516 
202  303 
130  260 
151  651 
100  250 
100  125 
150  384 
130  433 

94  63 

130  195 

82  103 

100  200 

100  200 

125  188 

150  300 

96  134 

125  104 
100  250 
178  267 
2S0  208 
175  850 

52  91 

100  256 

100  200 

100  200 

100  175 

100  170 

260  206 

175  268 

133  £08 

106  169 

100  160 

70  292 

136  840 

126  104 
260  660 

•  Yearly  waia. 


Earnings 

oi  children 

under  16. 


} 

} 

} 
} 

i 
1 

} 


8264 

175 
146 

18 

132 
156 

239 

240 

80 

92 

211 

58 

353 

80 

60 

64 
82 
24 

271 

90 

36 

44 

25 

83 

78 

136 

482 

44 

58 

193 

261 

18 


Excess  of— 


Estimated 

moneyless 

above 

earnings 

of  children 

under  16. 


8546 

490 
478 

432 

402 
360 

824 

811 

206 

292 

286 

240 

235 

220 

188 

186 
185 
184 

170 

166 

104 

156 

150 

137 

130 

128 

116 

115 

102 

99 

89 

86 

81 


Earnings 
of  chUdroi 

under  16 

above 

estimated 

moneyless. 
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BSTnUTED    HONE 


An  of  this  list  -will  show  that  with  52  of  the  families 

the  *  the  children  in  each  case  were  at  least  no  greater 

than  loss  due  to  unjustified  idleness  on  the  part  of 

all  or  some  of  the  adult  members.  In  other  words,  if  the  assump- 
tions used  in  making  these  estimates  are  accepted,  each  of  these 
62  families  could  have  comnnn«ated  for  the  loss  of  their  children's 
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cent)  in  each  of  which  the  weekly  per  capita  income  was  either  as 
much  as  $2  or  could  have  been  raised  to  that  amount  by  conversion 
of  capital  funds  or  by  increased  industry  on  the  part  of  unjustifiably 
idle  members. 

REASONS,  OTHER  THAN  FINANCIAL,  FOR  CHILD  LABOR  IN  THE  GLASS 

INDUSTRY. 

The  preceding  study  of  the  financial  condition  of  families  having 
children  at  work  has  shown  that  child  labor  exists  in  many  families 
in  which  financial  pressure  is  evidently  not  the  primary  incentive  to 
such  labor.  This  is  true,  whatever  reasonable  standard  of  income 
be  accepted  as  necessary  for  decent,  or  even  confortable,  living. 
When  the  per  capita  income  of  a  family  faUs  below  that  standard 
a  condition  is  reached  in  which  economic  pressure  will  force  the 
children  to  work  regardless  of  family  ideals,  desires,  or  standards. 
For  families  Uving  below  such  standard,  or  even  for  those  hovering 
near  it,  the  preceding  study  of  family  incomes  is  sufficient  answer 
to  the  question  why  children  go  to  work  in  a  glass  factory.  Economic 
need  dictates  that  the  child  must  work,  and  the  glass  factory  is  prob- 
ably the  easiest  place  for  it  to  get  a  job  and  pays  the  best  wages. 

For  those  families,  however,  whose  incomes  are  of  an  amount 
admitting  of  comfortable  living,  other  motives  than  economic  neces- 
sity must  be  attributed  for  the  fact  of  their  children  being  at  work. 
These  motives,  however,  may  still  be  economic  to  a  certain  extent. 
In  number  they  are  many,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete 
catalogue  of  them  or  show  their  relative  importance,  especially  as 
in  many  cases  such  motives  are  of  a  very  mixed  character.  It  is 
of  importance,  however,  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  more  evident 
causes  of  child  labor  other  than  the  strictly  financial  one.  This  is 
particularly  true,  as  certain  of  these  causes  are  peculiarly  related  to 
the  glass  industry. 

Of  the  reasons  which  are  perhaps  remotely  though  not  immediately 
economic,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  desire  to  have  the  boy  leam 
a  trade,  and  acquiescence  in  the  claim  set  up  by  most  glass  men  that 
to  adequately  leam  the  trade  of  glass  blower  a  boy  must  begin  young; 
"the  younger  the  better.''  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  why  the  boy 
went  to  work  and  why  he  went  into  the  glass  factory,  there  was  a 
large  number  who  answered  that  it  was  to  leam  the  trade  of  blower, 
or  presser,  etc.  Many,  probably  most,  of  these  answers  were  genuine 
and  sincere. 

That,  as  was  developed  during  this  investigation,  comparatively 
few  boys  who  enter  the  "boys  occupations"  ever  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  real  apprentices  to  the  blowers'  trade;  that  it  is 
not  true  that  the  very  young  boy  has  a  better  chance,  and  finally, 
that  the  best  blowers  are  often  those  beginning  the  business  at  an 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  UNABLE  TO  READ  AND  WRITE, 

BY  NATIVITY. 


Nativity. 


Native-bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents. 

Foreign-bom 

Total 


Number 

of 
cshildren. 


709 

61 

224 

899 


1,893 


GbfldrBD  onable  to 
reAd  and  writer 


Number. 


14 

S 

21 


64 


S.7 

22.9 

L3 

IS 


S.4 


The  majority  had  had  a  fair  amount  of  schooling.  Of  the  1,893 
children  in  question  only  272,  or  14.3  per  cent,  had  attended  school 
less  than  40  months,  and  7  of  these  had  never  attended  school 
at  all. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  months  of  school  attend- 
ance and  the  racial  distribution  of  those  who  had  attended  school 
less  than  40  months.  It  will  be  noted  that  10  of  the  illiterate  children 
had  had  40  months  of  schooling. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  ILLITERACY  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  BY  NATIVITY 

AND  RACE. 


Total 
children 
under  16 

years. 

Total  at 

school  less 

than  40 

months. 

Children  who  attended  school- 

Children 
unable 
to  read 

and  write. 

Nativity  and  race. 

Less  than 
10  months 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39- 
months. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 
White 

709 
61 

a  119 
626 

8 
9 

20 

4 

24 

4 

67 
9 

•26 

'14 

IVtInmH 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents: 
Enelish 

22 

5 

133 

GO 

2 

1 

» 

French 

2 
9 
8 

1 

2 

4 
7 

OflrmRH 

5 

1 
1 

2 

Irish 

Italian 

1 

Polish 

Other  Slavs 

Other  races 

1 

Total 

224 

20 

7 

13 

3 

Forelpi-bom: 

English 

69 

50 

241 

88 

55 

203 

135 

58 

4 

1 

12 
7 
«17 
29 
14 
23 

2 

2 

1 
8 

1 

French 

Qerman 

1 
2 
2 
5 
2 
5 

3 

4 
3 
4 
3 
7 

2 

Irish 

1 
2 

2 

Italian 

10 

20 

9 

10 

«7 

Polish 

«2 

Other  Slavs 

43 

Other  races 

1 

«4 

Total 

899 

107 

4 

17 

26 

GO 

21 

Grand  total 

1,893 

/272 

21 

41 

CI 

14() 

964 

a  Including  3  who  never  attended  schooL 

6  Including  4  who  never  attended  school. 

e  Including  3  who  attended  school  more  than  40  months. 

4  Including  2  who  attended  school  more  than  40  months. 

•  Including  1  who  att4>nded  school  more  than  40  months. 

/Including  10  who  never  attended  school. 

f  Including  10  who  attended  school  more  than  40  months. 
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canfiriuedy  why  not  go  to  workt"  From  their  point  of  view,  schoob 
had  TH^liwig  mcxre  to  give  for  him.  Educational  readjustments  will 
do  mixe  than  any  other  one  thing  to  lessen  child  labor  in  the  glass 
industry.  Make  schools  worth  attending  and  then  convince  the 
parents  that  you  have  done  so. 

Another  prolific  source  of  chfld  labor  among  inmiigrants  is  the 
absorbing  desire  to  own  the  home.  What  centuries  of  landless 
tenantry  and  peasantry  have  done  for  the  Slav  is  focused  in  his 
"land-hunger,"  his  wife's  "home-himger/'  as  soon  as  they  strike 
our  shores.  At  enormous  risks  they  buy  a  home,  paying  a  httle  down 
on  it,  and  from  that  moment  every  particle  of  earning  power  the 
famil)^  possesses  must  be  taxed  to  its  fullest  until  the  mortgage  is 
paid.  Whether  this  is  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  broadly  considered,  will 
not  be  here  discussed.  That  the  fact  stands  as  one  of  the  strong  in- 
centives to  put  children  to  work  was  developed  during  the  course  of 
this  investigation. 

Another  element  in  the  problem  was  company  pressure,  or  the 
fear  that  unless  the  boy  went  into  the  factory  the  father  or  older 
members  of  the  family  would  be  deprived  of  employment.  This 
was  not  generally  met  with.  It  was  operative  to  a  certain  extent 
in  Neif  Jersey,  and  may  have  been  present,  though  more  concealed, 
in  a  few  other  places.  This  is  brought  out  with  some  detail  in  the 
discussion  of  company  stores  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

ILUTERACT  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  TEARS 

OF  AGE.- 

In  the  generally  accepted  usage  literacy  is  taken  to  mean  ability 
to  read  and  write  English.  The  amount  of  reading  and  writing 
one  shall  be  able  to  do  is  not  strictly  defined;  and  it  has  come  to 
be  interpreted  as  the  ability  to  read  and  to  write  one's  own  name. 
Accepting  this  liberal  interpretation,  and  in  the  present  investiga- 
tion it  was  impracticable  to  erect  any  other  standard,  it  developed 
that  of  the  total  of  1,893  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  64, 
or  3.4  per  cent,  were  absolutely  illiterate  and  that  44  others  were 
unable  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  although  they  were 
able  to  read  and  write  some  other  language.  By  far  the  largest  per 
cent  of  illiteracy  was  among  the  American  colored,  22.9  per  cent. 
The  American  white  ranked  next  in  illiteracy  with  3.7  per  cent.  The 
distribution  of  illiterates  by  nativity  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Housnr G  AST)  uvnro  covDinovs. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  the  families  of  the  woman  and 
child  glassworkers  do  not  represent  any  particular  element  of  American 
life.  In  less  than  a  third  of  the  famiUes  investigated  was  the  father 
employed  in  the  glass  industry,  and  it  was  not  usual  to  find  so  em- 
ployed any  other  member  of  the  family  than  the  child  or  woman  for 
whom  the  schedule  was  obtained.  There  is,  in  other  words,  practi- 
cally no  such  institution  as  the  ''glass  family"  or  the  ''glass  town" 
in  the  sense  in  which  there  are  cotton-mill  families  and  towns  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  South  and  in  New  England.  Racially,  financially, 
and  industrially  the  families  concerned  are  extremely  heterogeneous. 

These  facts  in  themselves  render  a  general  study  of  housing  and 
living  conditions  extremely  difficult,  and  the  difficulty  is  intensified 
by  the  added  fact  of  their  wide  geographical  distribution.  The  179 
factories  covered  by  this  report  were  located  in  more  than  100  distinct 
localities,  of  varying  size  and  surroundings,  small  villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  semirural  communities,  and  industrial  centers.  As  a  result  of 
such  circumstances,  living  conditions  as  they  are  related  to  such  mat- 
ters as  housing,  crowding,  and  cost  of  food  are  widely  diverse.  Differ- 
ences are  much  more  marked  than  uniformities.  In  presenting  the 
information  upon  these  subjects,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  supple- 
ment the  general  information  of  the  main  tables  by  a  somewhat 
detailed  study  of  conditions  existing  among  the  scheduled  families 
of  particular  communities.  As  the  number  of  communities  concerned 
is  too  great  to  permit  of  a  detailed  presentation  of  each,  a  selection 
has  been  made  of  five  representative  communities. 

The  present  section  upon  housing  and  living  conditions,  therefore, 
will  offer,  first,  a  general  survey  of  the  housing  conditions  found  exist- 
ing among  the  total  of  2,137  families,  location  being  disregarded,  but 
the  size  of  the  community  being  emphasized;  and,  second,  a  more 
intimate  study  of  actual  living  conditions,  as  well  as  housing,  in  each 
of  the  five  selected  communities. 

The  following  table  distributes  the  2,137  familes  for  whom  sched- 
ules were  obtained  by  the  size  of  the  communities  in  which  located, 
and  shows  for  each  group  the  number  and  percentage  of  families  own- 
ing their  homes,  the  number  and  percentage  renting  their  homes,  the 
average  yearly  rent  paid  by  those  renting,  the  average  rent  per  room 
per  month,  the  percentage  of  total  income  paid  for  rent,  tbi^  avAraise 
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rent,  while  in  cities  of  50,000  and  over  14  per  cent  is  devoted  to  that 
purpose. 

The  renter  in  the  small  town  is  usually  favored  by  better  as  well  as 
a  cheaper  home.  Quite  commonly  a  plot  of  ground  surrounds  the 
house,  in  which  a  small  vegetable  garden  can  be  maintained  and  the 
cost  of  the  rent  thereby  reduced  still  further. 

The  great  majority  of  the  famiUes  scheduled,  68.4  per  cent,  lived 
in  separate  houses,  and  of  the  remaining  31.6  per  cent  only  a  very  few 
were  living  in  "tenements,"  as  that  term  is  commonly  understood. 
Usually  when  a  separate  house  was  not  possessed  the  family  concerned 
was  living  in  an  apartment  of  an  ordinary  residence  building.  Partly 
as  a  result  of  this  absence  of  tenement  life  overcrowding  was  not  a 
general  evil  even  among  the  poorest  of  these  families.  Instances  of 
excessive  overcrowding  were,  however,  by  no  means  rare,  as  is 
indicated  in  the  following  table : 


FAIOLIBS  WITH 

EACH 

CLARRIFIED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 
SLEEPING  ROOM. 

PER  ROOM  AND  PER 

Classified  averase  noinber  of  persona. 

Families  with  daaal- 
fled    number   of 
persons— 

Per 
room. 

Per 

sleeping 

room. 

T^«w  than  1  penon , .  ,      

356 

322 
917 
400 
122 
13 
4 

10 

1  person..... 

74 

1  and  Vmm  than  2 

380 

7  and  torn  than  » 

853 

3  and  Vs»  than  4 

437 

4  ^nd  IMS  than  R .   .  , 

229 

5  and  less  than  6 , 

90 

B  and  Iww  than  7 

32 

7  and  !«» than  8 

1 
2 

18 

8  w\*\  \999  th^n  9 ...,,.  X .      . .                 ......     .  X .  X  . 

9 

6  and  less  than  io 

3 

10<^nH  l^tjffthanll 

1 

Ilandliwithan  12  .. 

1 

Total 

2,137 

2,137 

The  relation  of  race  to  housing  conditions  is  a  subject  of  very  con- 
siderable interest,  although  care  must  be  used  in  interpreting  the  data 
obtained  to  avoid  basing  conclusions  on  insufficient  evidence.  Thus 
with  the  present  group  of  2,137  families  the  number  of  families  of  a 
race  is  in  certain  instances  too  small  to  offer  specific  evidence  of  racial 
tendencies.  Also  it  is  important  to  note,  in  comparing  races  upon  the 
mentioned  subject,  whether  the  races  compared  are  in  communities 
of  similar  size,  for,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  fact  of  community 
size  is  in  itself  an  important  determinant  of  housing  conditions. 
Therefore  in  the  following  tables  the  data  relative  to  race  have  been 
classified,  as  previously,  into  communities  of  four  important  sizes. 

The  following  tables  make  possible  a  comparison  between  the  fami- 
lies of  different  nativity  and  race  in  the  matter  of  ownership  of  homes. 
In  considering  the  data  of  this  table  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  iVx<^ 
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reference  of  nativity  and  race  is  to  the  father  of  the  family,  not  to  the 
child  or  woman  for  whom  the  schedule  was  obtained.  Ttras  >n 
American  white  family  means  a  family  in  which  the  father  was  bom 
of  white  parents  themselves  bom  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  part  of  the  table  shows  the  desired  facts  regarding  owner- 
ship for  the  2,137  scheduled  families  as  a  single  group.  The  secxAid  part 
of  the  table  is  added  to  show  in  what  d^^ree,  if  any,  the  indications  of 
tiie  combined  group  of  famihes  are  also  true  for  communities  of  vary- 
ing size.  Because  of  paucity  of  numbers,  families  with  oatiTe-bom 
fathers  of  foreign  parentage  have  not  been  subdivided  into  races. 
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Examination  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  numbers  of  families 
concerned  are  sufficient  to  indicate  definite  racial  tendencies  with  the 
following  races,  at  least:  American  white,  German,  Irish,  Poles,  and 
other  Slavs.  Of  these  five  races  the  American  white  shows  the  least 
tendency  toward  home  ownership,  25.7  per  cent;  the  foreign  Slavs 
other  than  Poles  the  greatest,  55.6  per  cent.  The  American  colored 
is  shown  to  be  a  very  infrequent  home  owner,  and  the  French  to  be  a 
very  frequent  one.  The  significance  of  the  high  percentage  of  French 
owners,  however,  is  rendered  questionable,  not  only  because  of  the 
comparatively  few  French  families  scheduled,  but  because  those 
scheduled  were  so  lai^ely  localized  in  one  conununity. 

In  most  instances  each  race  is  seen  to  observe  the  marked  tendency 
shown  to  be  true  for  the  total — that  the  ownership  of  homes  is  much 
less  in  the  larger  cities  than  in  the  smaller  communities. 

Considering  next  the  comparative  rents  paid  by  the  several  races 
and  the  values  received  for  the  money  paid,  the  following  table  is 
offered.  This  table  shows,  according  to  the  same  race  and  com- 
mumty  division  as  the  preceding,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  families 
renting  homes,  the  average  annual  rent  per  family,  the  per  cent  of 
total  earnings  which  the  average  family  pays  for  rent,  and  the  average 
monthly  rent  per  room. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  RENTING  HOMES  AND  AVERAGE  RENT  PAID,  FOR  ALL 
FAMILIES  AND  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  COMMUNITIES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  SIZE,  BY 
NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 


Nallvity  and  race. 


Native  bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

Colored 

NaUve-bom  of  foreign  parents. 


Fordgn-bom: 

Knfi^ish 

French 

Gerxnan 

Irish 

Itidian.  South. 

Polish 

Other  Slavs... 
Other  races... 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Total 

Families  renting 
homes. 

Average 

Per  cent 

number 
of 

rent  ncr 
family 

of  income 
paid  for 

families. 

Number. 

Percent 

per  year. 

rent. 

787 

585 

74.3 

$112 

12.3 

S3 

70 

84.3 

86 

13.4 

270 

1«5 

72.2 

127 

13.5 

77 

50 

64.0 

135 

13.3 

59 

27 

45.8 

125 

10.3 

296 

140 

47.3 

120 

12.0 

117 

84 

71.8 

116 

13.5 

50 

31 

62.0 

100 

15.6 

208 

134 

64.4 

88 

11.5 

135 

(K) 

44.4 

02 

12.3 

55 

37 

67.3 

116 

12.1 

997 

5A3 

56.5 

111 

12.5 

2,137 

1,413 

66.1 

112 

12.0 

Average 

rent  per 

room  per 

month. 


11.03 
2.17 
2.14 


2.2S 
2.15 
2.27 
2.17 
2.30 
2.22 
2.30 
2.13 


2.24 


2.08 
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A  study  of  this  table  throws  some  interesting  light  on  the  value 
received  for  rent  paid.  The  Negroes  pay  the  lowest  average  yearly 
rent  per  family,  $86,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  pay  a  higher  average 
rent  per  room  than  many  who  are  paying  a  much  higher  total  rent. 
The  American  whites,  for  example,  average  $112  yearly  rent,  while 
the  Negroes  average  $86 ;  but  the  American  whites  pay  $1 .93  per  room 
per  month,  while  the  Negroes  pay  $2.17  per  room  per  month.  The 
Polish  renters  are  in  about  the  same  situation;  the  average  yearly 
rent  per  family  is  $88,  but  the  monthly  rent  per  room  is  $2.22.  The 
other  Slav  races  average  only  $92  per  year,  but  they  pay  the  highest 
monthly  rent  per  room  of  any  race.  The  English  pay  the  highest 
average  annual  rent  per  family,  $135,  but  their  monthly  rent  per  room 
is  only  $2.25,  while  the  South  Italians,  whose  annual  rent  averages 
only  $109,  pay  $2.30  monthly  rent  per  room. 

In  proportion  to  their  earnings,  the  South  Italians  pay  the  highest 
rent,  15.6  per  cent  of  their  earnings  go  for  rent.  The  French  pay  the 
lowest  per  cent,  10.3.  The  general  average  is  12.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  earnings  paid  for  rent,  the  American  whites  being  slightly  below 
the  average. 

The  comparative  situation  of  the  several  races  as  regards  crowding 
is  shown  in  the  next  table.  This  table  presents,  by  race  and  size  of 
community  as  before,  the  average  number  of  persons  per  room  and 
the  average  number  per  sleeping  room. 

AVERAGE  PERSONS  PER  ROOM  AND  PER  SLEEPING  ROOM,  FOR  ALL  FAMILIES 
AND  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  COMMUNITIES  OF  EACH  SPEaFIED  SIZE,  BY  NATIVITY 
AND  RACE. 


Nativity  and  race. 

ToUl 
nomber 

of 
families. 

Average 
number 

of  per- 
sons per 

room. 

Average 
number 

of  per- 
sons per 
sleeping 

room. 

Native  born  of  native  parents: 

White 

787 

83 

270 

1.2 

L6 
L8 

2.3 

Colored 

2.6 

Native-born  of  foreim parents. 

2.4 

Foreign  bom: 

Enelish 

77 

69 
296 
117 

60 
208 
136 

65 

1.2 
1.2 
1.4 
L4 
1.6 
2.0 
L9 
L4 

2.2 

*^"f»*""«  ••••••  •• •• 

Fiench ., 

2.3 

German -- 

2.  .5 

Irish 

2.6 

Italian.  South 

2.7 

Polish 

3.4 

Other  Slavs 

3.6 

Other  races 

2.7 

Total 

997 

1.5 

2.8 

Grand  total ^^^^,,,^ , 

2,137 

L4 

2.0 
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NadTe-bom  of  Dative  iNLrents,  white 24 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents: 

Engliah 3 

Gennan 21 

Irish 7 

Total 31 

Foreign-bom: 

English 6 

French 1 

German 56 

Irish 17 

Italian,  South 5 

Polish •  76 

Other  Slavs 7 

Other  races 11 

Total 178 

Grand  total a 233 

The  section  where  most  of  the  families  live  is  very  hilly.  A  narrow 
level  place,  containing  only  one  important  street,  skirts  the  river. 
Back  of  it  rises  a  steep,  in  places  almost  precepitous,  hill.  The  hill  is 
not  terraced,  the  top  being  reached  by  an  incline  railway  or  by  very 
long  flights  of  stairs.  With  few  exceptions,  the  houses  of  the  families 
scheduled  were  built  on  the  steep  hillsides  described.  Those  families 
scheduled,  proportionately  few  in  number,  who  were  not  dwellers 
here,  lived  along  the  lower  water  front  in  sections  of  the  city  not 
differing  greatly,  except  in  extreme  hilliness. ' 

Few  of  the  houses  visited  faced  on  actual  streets.  Some  were  rear 
dwellings,  tenements  in  the  rear  of  more  pretentious  houses;  others 
were  simply  on  the  hillside  paths.  Two  of  the  "streets"  upon  which 
many  of  the  families  concerned  lived  may  be  described  as  represent- 
ative. One  runs  from  a  main  avenue  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The 
roadway  was  not  paved,  and  in  rainy  weather  it  was  so  muddy  that 
even  the  delivery  wagons  did  not  venture  there,  and  during  the 
freezing  weather  it  was  so  slippery  that  horses  could  not  climb.  The 
sidewalk  was  of  plank,  a  single  plank  in  width.  On  the  steepest  part 
there  was  a  series  of  stairs,  but  there  were  no  guard  rails  and  about 
one-half  the  steps  were  missing.  An  open  gutter  was  the  receptacle 
of  all  kinds  of  kitchen  refuse  and  garbage.  When  the  rains  had  not 
been  sufficiently  heavy  to  wash  away  the  refuse,  it  stood  in  the  gutter 
and  street  until  it  had  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition. 

There  were  no  yards  to  the  houses  located  here,  and  the  kitchens 
opened  directly  on  the  street.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  street  the 
houses  were  backed  up  against  the  rocky  hillside,  leaving  no  room  for 
yards,  while  the  lower  side  of  the  hill  slopes  away  so  abruptly  that 
the  houses  had  long  props  imder  them,  leaving  no  possibility  for  a 
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rAtaLIES  WITH  HOICKS  OWNED  IN  FULL,  PARTLY  PAID  FOR,  AND  RENTED,  BY 

NUMBER  OF  APARTMENTS  TO  HOUSE,  PITTSBURG. 


Houses  of^ 


One  aptftment. 

Two  epeitments 

Thne  apeitments  and  over 

ToUd 


Nctmber  of  flunllJes  having— 


Homes 
owned 
Inltill. 


36 

13 

3 


52 


Homes 

partly 

paid  for. 


10 
5 
2 


17 


Homes 
rented. 


42 

79 
43 


164 


Total  Ikmlilea. 


NomTjer. 


88 
07 
48 


233 


Percent 


37.8 
41.6 
2a6 


100.0 


From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  79.4  per  cent  of  the  families  lived  in 
houses  in  which  there  were  Aot  more  than  two  apartments. 

Extreme  cases  of  overcrowded  houses  were  frequent.  The  details 
of  this  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

FAMILIES  WITH  EACH  CLASSIFIED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  PER  ROOM  AND  PER 

SLEEPING  ROOM,  PITTSBURG. 


Classified  average  ntnnber  of  peraona. 


Lev  than 

1 

landless 
Sand  less 
Sandless 
4andle« 
Sand  less 
6  and  leas 
Tandless 
8  and  less 
9andless 


than  2.. 
tliana.. 
than  4.. 
than  5.. 
than  6., 
than  7.. 
than  8.. 
than  9.. 
than  10. 


Total 

Average  number  of  persons. 


Families  with  class- 
ified number  ot 
persons— 


Per 
room. 


14 
24 
86 
62 
39 
7 


233 
L8 


Per 

sleeping 

room. 


2 

25 

87 

55 

35 

13 

6 

5 

3 

2 


233 
2.9 


These  figures  evidence  extreme  crowding  in  a  very  large  number  of 
families.  Thus,  119  families  out  of  233,  or  51.1  per  cent,  had  as  many 
as  3  persons  per  sleeping  room,  16  had  as  many  as  6  persons  per 
sleeping  room,  and  2  as  many  as  9  persons.  As,  however,  the  exact 
number  of  rooms  used  by  a  particular  family  for  sleeping  purposes 
was  sometimes  difficult  to  determine,  and  as  it  was  always  possible  to 
use  all  the  rooms  of  the  house  for  that  purpose,  the  number  of  persons 
per  room,  as  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  table,  is,  in  some  respects, 
a  better  measuie  of  crowding.  Employing  such  a  measure  it  would 
appear  that  no  less  than  47  families,  20.1  per  cent,  had  as  many  as  3 
persons  per  room,  8  famiUes  as  many  as  4  persons  per  room,  and  1 
exceptional  family  no  less  than  8. 

The  rents  paid  were  high.  The  average  yearly  rent  for  the  164 
families  renting  was  $124.    The  rent  per  room  was  proportionatelj 
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In  this  district  117  families  were  scheduled.  The  racial  distribu* 
tion  of  these  was  as  follows : 

Natiye-bom  of  native  parenta,  white 46 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents: 

Engliah 1 

German 4 

Iiiah 6 

Total 11 

Foreign-bom: 

English 1 

French 8 

German 13 

Irish 8 

Italian,  South 12 

Polish , 9 

Other  Slav 1 

Other  races 8 

Total 60 

Grand  total 117 

Of  the  117  families  scheduled,  40  owned  their  homes  in  fuD,  12  were 
purchasing,  making  a  total  of  52  families,  or  44.4  per  cent,  who  were 
property  owners  either  in  full  or  in  part.  The  following  table  shows 
the  distribution  of  families  in  the  matter  of  ownership  classified  by 
nativity  and  by  race  in  the  case  of  the  foreign-bom  Italian  and  Slav: 

FAMILIES  WITH  HOMES  OWNED  IN  FULL,   PARTLY  PAID  FOR,  AND  RENTED,  BY 

NATIVITY,  OLEAN-BRADFORD  DISTRICT. 


Number  of  fttmlUes. 

Goodltlons  M  to  ownership  of  house. 

Native- 
born  of 
native 
parents, 
white. 

NaUvc- 
bomof 
foreign 
parent!. 

Forel^-bom. 

Total 

Italian. 

Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Owned  In  flill ,.^,^,,^ 

10 

4 

4 
3 
6 

4 
6 

1 

18 

6 

15 

40 

Pirtly  paid  for 

13 

Rented. 

86 

7 

66 

Total 

46 

11 

12 

10 

S8 

117 

There  was  little  serious  overcrowding  among  these  families.  Seven 
families  of  the  117  (6  per  cent)  had  2  or  more  persons  per  room,  and 
24,  or  20.5  per  cent,  had  3  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room.  Eight 
families  had  4  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room,  the  racial  distribu- 
tion being:  American  white,  3;  foreign-bom  Irish,  3;  foreign-bom 
Slavs,  2.     No  racial  group  averaged  less  than  5  rooms  per  family, 
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the  average  number  for  all  families  being  6.4.  The  following  table 
gives  the  details  regarding  the  number  of  persons  per  room  and  per 
sleeping  room: 

FAiaUES  WITH  EACH  CLASSIFIED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  PER  ROOM  AND  PER 

SLEEPING  ROOM,  OLEAN-BRADFORD  DISTRICT. 


Claaslfled  average  number  of  persona. 

FamlUei  having 
datflfled  number 
ofpcraoos- 

Per  sfeep* 
Ingroom. 

Lenthanl 

ao 

22 

40 

« 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1  ftnd  Iww  than  2.... r, r - ^,^^^^.,.,^ 

as 

2  and  leas  than  3 r ,  r  t  r  -  - - - -  -  - ,  -  x  r ,  -  - 

» 

8  and  less  than  4,,,, : 

16 

A  And  Imm  thfin  /» 

6 

ft  and  l6ss  than  fi.^^.. 

2 

Total 

117 

117 

The  average  annual  rent  for  the  65  families  renting  was  S94, 
ranging  from  $69  for  the  South  Italians  to  $114  for  the  foreign-bom 
French.  The  lowest  monthly  rent  per  room  was  $1  paid  by  the  native- 
bom  Irish,  and  the  highest,  by  the  foreign-bom  Irish,  was  $1.85. 

As  regards  sanitation  the  conditions  were  those  of  the  small  town. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  detached,  with  pleasant  yards  or  gardens. 
Indoor  plumbing  was  generally  lacking  among  the  houses  visited, 
only  12  of  the  117  having  flushed  closets,  but  tV  re  were  no  attendant 
evils  such  as  come  with  the  absence  of  plumbing  in  the  congested 
parts  of  cities.  Light  and  ventilation  were  almost  uniformly  good, 
only  two  being  reported  as  really  poor. 

A  NSW  JERSEY  GLASS  TOWN. 


Like  other  south  Jersey  cities, 


is  a  "  city  "  only  in  number  of 


inhabitants.  City  conditions,  as  that  term  is  generally  understood,  do 
not  prevail.  Its  growth  has  been  very  slow.  With  a  population  of 
about  6,000  in  1870it  had  not  quite  doubled  itself  in  1905.  This  popu- 
lation was  largely  American,  there  being  only  slightly  over  700 
foreign-bom  persons.  Of  these,  the  Germans,  numbered  about  200, 
while  the  English,  Irish,  and  Italian  were  next  in  importance  in  order. 
Scattering  European  races,  chiefly  Slavs,  numbered  about  250.  The 
exact  distribution  by  nativity  and  race  of  the  112  families  scheduled 
for  this  investigation  is  as  follows : 

Native-born  of  native  parents,  white 


Native-bom  of  foreign  parents: 

French 

German 

Irish 

Other  races 


74 

1 
6 
5 
1 


Total. 


13 
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IViroigii-boni : 

Engliflh : 4 

French 8 

Gennan 6 

Irwh 8 

Poliflh 2 

Other  Slav 1 

Other  races 1 

Total 25 

Grand  total 112 

The  glass  industry  dates  from  the  early  history  of  the  town. 
Shortly  after  it  was  established  by  cotton  manufacturers  the  glass 
industry  attracted  by  the  abundant  supply  of  sand,  the  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  the  market  offered  by  the  nearness  to  Philadel- 
phia located  there.  Several  other  industries  haye  since  been  estab- 
lished, but  the  cotton  and  ^ass  interests  have  always  controlled  the 
affairs  of  the  municipality.    This  investigation  found  2,162  persons 

employed  in  the  glass  factories  of  in  skilled  and  unskilled 

occupations.  Of  these  175  were  children  under  16  and  85  were 
women.  In  total,  therefore,  almost  one-fifth  of  the  total  population 
was  employed  in  the  glass  industry. 

An  imusually  large  percentage  of  the  fathers  of  child  glass  workers 
were  found  working  in  the  glass  factories.  Of  the  93  families  visited 
having  children  at  work  in  the  glass  factories,  67  reported  the  father 
employed  in  the  glass  factory.  Seven  reported  the  father  dead, 
4  deserted,  and  1  incapacitated,  the  remaining  14  being  employed  in 
various  occupations.  Of  the  67  fathers  employed  in  the  glass  fac- 
tories, 31  were  unskilled  laborers,  16  were  blowers,  6  shearers,  8  pack- 
ers, 2  mold  makers,  2  leer  men,  1  grinder,  and  1  apprentice  blower. 
The  casual-labor  type  of  family  that  drifts  around,  drawn  by  no 
especial  feature,  and  whose  children  frequently  find  their  way  into 
the  glass  factories  because  it  is  the  easiest  place  to  find  work,  was 
almost  entirely  lacking. 

No  special  housing  problem  exists  here.  Conditions  are  fairly 
uniform.  The  town  is  spread  out  over  a  wide  area  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  crowding  and  no  congestion.  With  the  exception  of  the 
"company  rows'*  the  houses  are  single,  or  at  most  double,  having 
yards  on  all  sides.  Of  the  112  families  scheduled,  44  (39.3  percent) 
occupied  houses  of  only  the  one  apartment;  61  (54.4  per  cent),  houses 
of  two  apartments,  and  7  (6.3  per  cent)  houses  of  three  apartments. 

Of  the  74  American  white  families,  28  (37.8  per  cent)  owned  their 
homes,  as  against  8  homes  owned  by  the  remaining  38  families  of 
other  races  (21.1  per  cent).  The  exact  racial  distribution  of  owner- 
ship in  the  latter  8  instances  is  as  follows:  Native-bom  Irish,  2  out  of 
6  families;  foreign-born  German,  3  out  of  6;  foreign-bom  Irish,  2  out 
of  8;  foreign-bom  Polish,  1  out  of  2.    The  large  predomiskASi^;:;^  ^Wh^ 
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in  front.  AU  were  built  close  together,  only  6  of  the  36  scheduled 
being  unattached  houses.  The  majority  were  in  rows  of  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  and  known  as  "company  rows." 

The  noncompany  houses  evidenced  much  more  comfortable  living 
conditions.  They  were  in  more  attractive  parts  of  the  town;  many 
had  yards,  trees,  and  flower  gardens,  and  nearly  all  were  unattached 
or  twin  buildings,  insuring  better  light  and  ventilation  than  a  "row" 
could  offer. 

Dry  vault  closets  were  mostly  in  use;  only  eight  flushed  closets 
were  reported,  and  none  of  them  were  in  company  houses.  The  small 
yards  of  the  company  property  brought  the  closets  very  close  to  the 
houses,  and  although  they  were  frequently  cleaned  by  the  company 
the  odors  became  very  offensive  in  warm  weather.  The  larger  yards 
of  the  noncompany  houses  placed  the  closets  farther  from  the  house, 
where  they  were  accordingly  less  objectionable. 

The  city  has  a  good  water  system  supplied  from  a  lake.  Only  a 
little  over  one-half  of  the  houses  visited,  however,  were  connected 
with  the  mains.  The  source  of  water  supply  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table: 

SOURCE  OF  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  HOUSES  OWNED  AND  RENTED  BY  FAMILIES 

VISITED  IN  NEW  JERSEY  GLASS  TOWN. 


Water  sappUed  by^ 

Homfli 
owned. 

Homea  rented. 

Noooom- 
pany. 

Com- 
pany. 

TotaL 

W^H  or  pamp 

7 
29 

21 
19 

2T 
9 

16 

Hydnuii ' 

07 

Total 

as 

40 

86 

112 

Serious  overcrowding  was  almost  entirely  absent  among  the  fam- 
ilies scheduled.  The  following  table  classifies  these  families  according 
to  the  number  of  persons  per  room  and  per  sleeping  room  in  each 
family: 

FAMILIES  WITH   BACH  CLASSIFIED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  PER  ROOM  AND  PER 

SLEEPING  ROOM,  NEW  JERSEY  GLASS  TOWN. 


Clanifled  averace  nnmber  of  penmiii 

Famlllee  with 
daasffled  number 
of  penone— 

Per 
room. 

Per 

sleeping 

room. 

LcMthanl 

S2 
20 
39 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1  and  kwii  than  2 

83 

2  and  km  than  3 

48 

>  and  linp  tluun  4 

16 

4  and  IcflB  than  ff 

4 

find  lf«f  thane.... 

1 

Total 

112 

112 
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63  lived  in  separate  houses;  37  in  two  apartment  houses;  and  only  3 
in  homes  of  3  or  more  apartments. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  families  concerned  owned  their  homes 
in  fuU  or  were  purchasing  them.  The  details  regarding  this  point 
is  shown  by  nativity  and  by  the  more  important  races  in  the  following 
table: 


FAMILIES  WITH  HOMES  OWNED  IN  FULL,  PARTLY  PAID  FOR,  AND  RSNTBD,  BT 

NATIVITY,  PENNSYLVANIA  GLASS  TOWN. 


Namber  of  families. 

Oooditioiu  af  to  ownership  of 
house. 

NaUva 
bom  of 
native 
parents, 
white. 

Native 

born  of 

foreign 

parents. 

Foreign  bom. 

French. 

Slav. 

Other 
raoes. 

TotaL 

TOCaL 

Owned  in  fall 

2 

1 
6 

13 
8 
9 

8 
3 

7 

11 

9 

23 

S2 
20 
38 

S4 

Parti V  mid  tor 

1 
0 

a 

RentedT..       ......111... 

S3 

Total 

10 

9 

30 

18 

42 

90 

109 

The  predominance  of  French  as  property  owners  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  original  settlers.  The  importance  of 
the  Slav  as  an  owner  is  another  example  of  a  racial  custom  already 
remarked  upon. 

The  rents  were  upon  approximately  the  same  scale  as  that  existing 
in  Pittsburg.  The  average  annual  rent  paid  by  those  renting  was 
S130;  the  average  monthly  rent  per  room  $2.50. 

Conditions  as  to  overcrowding  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

FAMILIES  WITH  EACH  CLASSIFIED  NUMBER  OF    PERSONS  PER  ROOM  AND  PBR 

SLEEPING  ROOM,  PENNSYLVANIA  GLASS  TOWN. 


Classified  avera^  namber  of  persons. 


Families  with 
sified  number  of 
persons — 


Per 
room. 


Lessthanl. 


1  and  less  than  2. 

2  and  less  than  3. 
Sand  less  than  4. 

4  and  less  than  5 . 

5  and  less  than  6. 

6  and  less  than?. 

7  and  less  than  8. 
Sand  less  than  9. 


9 
17 
62 
24 

6 


1 


Total. 


109 


sleeping 
room. 


3 

14 
S8 

28 

12 

8 

5 

1 


109 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  54  of  the  109  families,  almost  pre- 
cisely one-half ,  had  as  many  as  3  persons  per  sleepin^^  room,  and  14 
had  as  many  as  5  persons  per  sleepir  Moreover,  there  were  31 

families  with  as  many  as  2  persons 
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In  most  of  these  houses  the  living  conditions  were  deplorable. 
The  houses  were  almost  all  of  one  type — small  frame  structures, 
rudely  constructed,  with  no  regard  for  light  and  ventilation.  The 
sewerage  throughout  the  district  was  in  a  very  poor  condition,  and  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  sewer  pipes  to  burst,  flooding  the  cellars  with 
their  contents. 

In  many  of  these  houses  the  men  and  women  were  herded  pro- 
miscuously together,  the  two  sexes  not  infrequently  occupying  the 
same  sleeping  apartments. 

MOBOANTOWN  DISTBICT,  WEST  ViBOINIA. 

This  district  includes  five  smaller  cities  and  towns  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  West  Virginia  (Morgantown,  Fairmont,  Grafton, 
Mannington,  and  Sabraton).  The  towns  are  all  within  two  hours' 
journey  of  each  other,  and  while  dilTering  in  size  are  of  substantial 
uniformity  from  the  standpoint  of  industrial  character,  housing,  and 
cost  of  living.  Coal  mining  is  a  dominant  industry,  and  none  of  the 
towns  are  ''glass  towns"  in  the  sense  that  the  glass  industry  is  of  con- 
trolling importance.  This  district  is  somewhat  isolated,  and  for 
amusements,  society,  etc.,  must  be  almost  entirely  self-suffering. 

The  presence  of  the  coal  mining  has  attracted  a  large  number  of 
recent  immigrants,  especially  the  Slavs.  The  famiUes  represented  in 
the  glass  industry,  however,  were  very  largely  American,  white.  The 
following  table  classifies  the  114  families  scheduled  by  nativity  and 
race: 

Native  bom  of  native  parents: 

White 65 

Colored 2 

Total 67 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents: 

English 1 

German 9 

Irish 6 

Total 16 

Foreign-bom: 

English 5 

French 3 

German 10 

Irish 2 

Italian 4 

Slav 4 

Other  races 3 

Total 31 

Grand  total 114 
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A  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  114  families  visited  owned  or 
partly  owned  their  homes.  The  largest  percentage  of  those  owning 
were  found  in  the  American  white  famiUes.  There' were  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  ahen  families  scheduled  to  suggest  a  tendency.  For 
that  reason  they  have  been  classified  in  the  following  table  merely  as 
native  and  foreign  bom. 

FAMILIES  WITH  HOMES  OWNED  IN  FULL,  PARTLY  PAID  FOR,  AND  RENTED,  BY 

NATIVITY,  MOROANTOWN  DISTRICT. 


Number  of  fmillii. 

Conditions  is  to  ownenhlp  of  hooaa. 

Native-born  of  na- 
tive parenti. 

Native- 
born  of 
foreign 
parents. 

Foreign- 
bom. 

TotaL 

• 

White. 

Colored. 

Owned  in  full ., 

16 

0 

40 

1 

1 

1 

14 

4 

4 

23 

22 

Partly  mid  for 

14 

Ren^l 

1 

78 

Total 

65 

2 

le 

81 

• 

114 

Overcrowding  was  exceptional  among  the  scheduled  famiUes  of  this 
district,  but  a  few  cases  of  extreme  overcrowding  were  found.  The 
most  extreme  was  that  of  a  Slav  family,  in  which  the  7  members  of 
the  family  were  sleeping  in  two  beds  in  one  room,  while  10  boarders 
slept  in  another  room.  The  remaining  room  of  this  house  was  a 
small  kitchen.  The  details  regarding  the  number  of  persons  per  room 
and  per  sleeping  room  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

FAMILIES  WITH  EACH  CLASSIFIED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  PER  ROOM  AND  PER 

SLEEPING  ROOM,  MOROANTOWN  DISTRICT. 


Chntfled  average  number  of  perBona. 

Famlliea       having 
olassiAed  number 
ofpermne. 

Per  room. 

Per  sleep- 
ing room. 

f  ^jifjf  than  1 . . '. 

20 

22 

49 

18 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

land  lees  than  2 

21 

2  and  Vfm  than  3 

eo 

Z  a™i  kwd  than  4 

11 

4  and  leas  than  6 

9 

5  and  kws  than  fl 

4 

4  mnd  \(Mm  than  7 

8 

7  and  Vftm  than  8 

1 

9  #nd  hm  than  9 . . . 

1 

Total 

114 

114 
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The  average  annual  rent  paid  by  the  78  families  renting  their  homes 
was  $120,  36  of  the  78  families  paying  less  than  that  amount.  The 
average  monthly  rent  per  room  was  $2.11. 

In  matters  of  sanitation,  generally,  the  conditions  of  the  small  town 
prevailed  throughout  the  district.  A  few  of  the  houses  had  very 
poor  provision  for  light  and  ventilation,  but  the  most  of  them,  stand- 
ing as  they  did  on  separate  lots,  were  well  provided  for.  Sixty-two 
per  cent  of  the  houses  were  supplied  with  hydrant  water  either  in 
their  houses  or  in  the  yards;  70  per  cent  had  vault  closets  and  no 
sewer  connections.  Sewerage  is  generally  lacking  throughout  this 
district. 
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This  situation  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  table  taken  from 
the  United  States  Census  of  1880: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAVING  AND  NOT  HAVING  COMPANY 
STORES,  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SUCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  BY  BRANCH 
OF  INDUSTRY,  1880. 

[Tenth  Census,  Manufactures,  1880:  Bpeolal  report  on  Gla«,  |k  S.\ 


Bianch  of  Industry. 


Plate  glass... 
Window  glass 
Glassware... 
Green  glass... 

Total.., 


Stores. 


Number 
of  estab- 

nsh- 
ments. 


2 
12 

1 
12 


27 


Number 

of  em- 

ployeea. 


376 
1,088 

900 
2.2S0 


4,503 


NostoreiL 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish, 
ments. 


4 

30 
70 
30 


140 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


680 

2,493 

11,566 

3,890 


18,634 


Nostateroeot 


Number 
ofestab- 

Ush- 
menta. 


10 
14 
14 


Number 

of  enoh 

ployesi. 


17S 


1,080 


The  report  states : 

The  establishments  concerning  which  there  is  no  statement  are 
generally  idle  works,  or  works  that  are  building,  which  will  accowit 
For  the  small  number  of  employees,  concerning  which  no  statement 
has  been  obtained. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this  table  that  at  the 
works  having  stores  the  men  are  always  obliged  to  deal  at  them. 
While  this  may  be  true  in  some  instances — to  what  extent,  however, 
I  am  not  able  to  say — in  other  cases  it  is  not  true,  as  it  is  entiitdy 
optional  with  the  employee  whether  he  trades  at  the  store  or  not. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  store  is  only  kept  as  an  accomodation  to  the 
men,  the  works  being  so  situated  that  this  is  a  necessity.  The  returns 
also  show  that  at  most  of  the  works  having  stores  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  wages  of  the  men  are  paid  in  cash. 

While  all  the  above  is  true,  and  while  the  small  number  of  estab- 
lishments having  stores  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  this  question  of 
'*  truck,"  is  a  burning  one  between  employer  and  employed.  In 
most  States  '^store-pay"  is  illegal,  and  the  existence  of  stores  in 
many  cases  is  a  violation  or  evasion  of  the  law.^*) 

An  examination  of  this  table  brings  out  several  very  interesting  facts. 
First,  excluding  window  and  plate  glass,  with  which  the  present 
report  is  not  concerned,  we  find  that  the  operation  of  company  stores 
was  practically  confined  to  the  green-glass  branch  (manufacturing 
beer  and  soda  bottles,  etc.) .  At  that  time  this  branch  of  the  industry 
was  located  almost  altogether  in  the  East,  there  being  in  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  alone  29  establishments  out  of  the 
total  43  which  were  in  operation  during  the  census  year.  Second, 
it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  it  was  the  larger  and  more  thoroughly 
established  factories  which  were  operating  stores.  In  the  green- 
glass  branch  the  factories  having  company  stores  had  an  average  of 


a  Tenth  CeoBUB,  Manufactures,  1880:  Special  Report  on  Glaas,  p.  8, 
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approximatelj  34  per  cent.  The  relative  omoimta  of  titeae  daduo* 
tiona  varied  considerably  for  different  daasea  of  employees,  u  ia 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


In  addition  to  the  proportion  of  deductions  for  all  classes  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  Americans  who  are  largely  dependent  on 
the  factory  for  their  living  received  a  little  less  than  50  per  ceni  ot 
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off  temporarily  as  soon  as  such  action  does  not  interfere  with  the 
company's  business.  This  was  expressed  in  a  number  of  ways,  of 
whidi  the  following  statements  are  typical:  ''Trade  or  no  work;" 
"We  have  got  to  trade  where  our  bread  and  butter  comes  from;" 
"Have  to  patronize  the  company  store  in  order  to  hold  our  jobs;" 
"Persons  dealing  exclusively  with  the  company  store  are  given  the 
preference  for  employment.  Those  who  do  not  deal  there  are  laid 
off;"  "Prices  are  higher,  but  we  have  to  trade  there  to  keep  from 
losing  our  positions."  That  the  companies  do,  to  a  degree  at  least, 
foster  such  a  feeling  is  indicated  in  a  remark  made  by  a  manager  of 
one  of  the  company  stores:  "We  furnish  work  to  the  employees  and 
we  expect  them  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  trade." 

With  such  an  understanding  as  this  generaUy  prevalent,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  employer  to  attempt  by  definite  and  open  action  to 
force  all  his  employees  to  trade  exclusively  at  his  store.  Further- 
more, such  action  would  probably  tend  to  injure  his  business  by 
encouraging  the  employees  to  attempt  by  subterfuge  to  evade  such 
compulsion.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  attitude  adopted  by  one  of  the 
larger  establishments  where  the  manager  said,  and  his  statement  is 
borne  out  by  the  employees,  "Trading  at  the  store  is  entirely  optional; 
no  persuasion  is  used  other  than  carrying  a  full  line  of  goods.  We 
find  employees  are  more  likely  to  trade  if  we  say  nothing  to  them 
about  it."  In  one  of  the  companies  the  store  manager  seems  to  be 
made  responsible  to  see  that  the  company  secures  a  reasonable  amount 
of  trade  from  the  employees.  He  is  said  to  keep  close  watch  on  the 
families  and  in  various  ways  discourage  the  employees  from  buying 
at  other  stores.  Taking  the  situation  as  a  whole,  however,  the  idea 
of  compulsion  seems  to  be  general  rather  than  specific.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, nevertheless,  to  insure  that  the  employee,  unless  he  feels  that 
he  has  either  in  his  property  or  his  ability  sufficient  resources  to  risk 
the  company's  displeasure,  is  unlikely  to  lay  himself  open  to  dis- 
crimination by  buying  elsewhere. 

Aside  from  this  idea  of  compulsion,  the  company  store  and  com- 
pany houses  seem  to  play  a  large  part  in  making  the  agreements  by 
which  families  in  which  there  are  one  or  more  boys  available  for  the 
factory  are  induced  to  move  from  other  communities.  The  agree- 
ment usually  specifies  that  the  father  is  to  be  given  a  laborer's  place 
in  the  factory  and  is  to  be  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  credit  per  week 
at  the  company  store  during  the  working  season  and  the  summer  shut- 
down, if  the  family  will  agree  to  live  in  a  company  house  and  keep  all 
the  available  boys  employed  in  the  factory.  As  the  families  that  are 
ready  to  make  such  an  agreement  are  usually  large  and  without  sav- 
ingSy  and  consequently  likely  to  be  involved  in  debt  to  the  company 
soon  after  entering  its  employ,  the  system  provides  an  efficient  means 
of  retaining  such  boys  as  long  as  a  manager  chooses. 
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oomnDMML  It  was  oq  these  srticles  that  the  greatest  difference  of 
price  was  found  to  exist.  Upcm  the  less  important  things,  sach  as 
pepper,  yeast,  and  condiments  of  yarious  kinds  the  prices  were  found 
to  be  prmetically  the  same.  The  variations  in  price  where  such  exist 
range  from  5  to  20  pa*  cent,  being  for  the  most  part  less  than  10  per 
cent.  Further  ccMnment  upon  these  tables  is  unnecessary,  except 
to  point  out  the  difference  that  such  adyances  in  price  would  make 
where  all  the  trade  of  a  family  is  given  exclusively  to  the  company 
8U»e. 

This  difference  in  the  pHces  asked  by  independent  and  by  com- 
pany stores  is  admitted  by  at  least  one  employer,  who  maintains, 
however,  that  it  is  due  and  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  company's  business  consists  of  credit  transactions.  Grant- 
ing that  a  small,  but  relatively  insignificant  amount  of  real  credit 
business  is  done,  an  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  case  shows  that 
what  he  is  pleased  to  denominate  ''credit"  is  not  credit  at  all,  but 
rather  prepayment  for  the  goods  obtained  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees. By  supplying  to  the  employee  goods  from  the  company 
store,  the  value  of  which  is  to  be  deducted  from  his  earnings  at  the 
end  of  the  pay-roll  period,  the  employer  thereby  secures  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  money  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  his  pay 
rolls  and  is  thus  enabled  to  operate  with  much  less  active  capital  than 
a  competitor  whose  pay  rolls  must  be  paid  in  cash  and  who  loses  the 
interest  on  the  money  which  thus  passes  out  of  lus  hands  and  into 
those  of  his  employees.  Furthermore,  the  company  store,  on  account 
of  its  financial  standing,  which  its  identification  with  the  manufac- 
turing end  of  the  business  gives,  is  able  to  obtain  much  better  terms 
from  the  wholesale  merchant  than  the  independent- store  operating 
on  a  small  capital.  These  advantages  more  than  balance  any  dis- 
advantages that  the  company  store  may  be  under  on  account  of 
genuine  credit  accounts  which  the  manager  chooses  to  carry,  and 
put  it  directly  on  a  level  with  the  store  which  sells  for  cash  only,  and, 
as  has  been  shown  above  and  admitted  by  the  employer  in  question, 
the  prices  asked  by  the  cash  stores  are  considerably  lower  than  those 
of  the  company  store. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  given  above:  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  employer,  the  operation  of  a  company  store  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  glass  would  seem  to  be  economically  and  indus- 
trially advantageous,  at  least  as  far  as  the  first  effects  of  such  sys- 
tems are  concerned.  The  cash  profits  to  be  derived  are  large,  the 
prepayment  for  goods  by  deductions  from  the  employees'  wages 
reduce  the  necessary  amount  of  active  capital,  and  the  system  gives 
the  employer  control  to  a  great  degree  over  his  labor  force.  In  its 
secondary  effects,  however,  the  system  would  seem  to  be  likely  to 
injure  the  manufacturer's  business.    This  opinion  was  expressed  by 
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two  manufacturers.  The  first,  who  did  not  conduct  a  company  storSi 
said  that  he  did  not  do  so  because  be  believed  the  system  to  be  in 
eveiy  way  bad,  both  for  the  owner  and  for  the  workmen.  The 
second,  who  did  conduct  a  company  store,  complained  that  he  was 
forced  to  employ  a  number  of  inefficient  laborers  in  order  to  regain 
the  debts  which  they  had  contracted  at  the  company  stores,  and  fur- 
ther said  that  if  he  were  to  reestablish  his  factory  in  a  well-developed 
community,  he  would  by  no  means  establish  a  company  store  in  con- 
nection with  it.  To  the  workman  the  company  store  is  disadvan- 
tageous from  every  point  of  view;  the  company  is  given  a  control  over 
him  which,  if  the  employer  chooses  to  exerdse  it,  he  is  powerless  to 
break,  his  wages  are  virtually  reduced,  and  his  freedom  seriously 
interfered  with.  Finally,  the  company  store,  as  an  institution,  has 
served  its  time  and,  as  far  as  the  present  industry  is  concerned,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason,  except  for  the  profit  received  by  the  manu- 
facturar,  for  its  continuance. 
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Complete  reports  of  the  ^;ea  of  adult  employees  were  not 
secured  in  all  cases.  In  a  certun  proportion  of  the  cases,  the  beat 
information  that  could  be  secured  was  in  the  form  of  "21  and 
oyer." 

An  examination  of  the  colunms  of  the  table  relating  to  Pennsylvania 
shows  that  2,917  males  were  found  employed  in  the  furnace  rooms 
of  the  establishments  in  that  State,  lliis,  it  should  be  understood, 
includes  all  males  under  16  years  of  age,  but  at  16  and  above  only 
those  who  were  engaged  in  occupations  where  women  or  children 
also  worked.  It  will  be  seen  that  detailed  age  reports  were  secured 
for  all  but  53  employees  or  1.8  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  exact  number  and  per  cent  are  shown  for  each  specified  age 
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M  reported  up  to  24  years.  Beyond  that  the  employees  are  grouped 
into  25  to  34  years,  35  to  44  years,  and  45  years  and  over.  The  largest 
percentage  of  males  for  any  single  year  it  will  be  seen  was  found  at  14 
years  of  age,  namely,  22.4  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  columns  relating  to  female  employees  shows 
the  employment  in  the  Pennsylvaiiia  estabUshmentB  investigated  of 
1,319.  For  these  the  exact  ages  were  reported  save  for  46,  where 
the  report  was  21  years  and  over,  constituting  3.5  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  percentage  colunm  shows  that  the  greatest  percentage 
of  women  were  16  years  of  age,  namely,  17.7  per  cent.  The  figures 
relating  to  the  other  States  may  be  examined  and  will  show  in  Uke 
manner  the  number  and  per  cent  employed  at  each  age. 


494«)°— 8.  Doc.  64S,  61-2,  vol  3 
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TABLE  n.— BKPLOTSBS  OF  EACH  BAOE  FOB  EACH  8TATB  AND  FOB  ALL 

STATES  COXBINBD. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  number  and  per  cent  of  male 
and  female  employees  of  each  race  who  are  imder  16  and  16  years  of 
age  and  over.  In  a  few  cases  the  figures  for  two  or  more  States 
have  been  combmed,  as  explained  in  connection  with  Table  I.  The 
figures  are  also  presented  for  all  States  in  which  the  investigation 
was  made  combined.  The  table  includes  for  the  establishments 
investigated  all  female  employees  in  departments  other  than  the 
furnace  room  and  all  males  employed  in  the  furnace  rooms  who 
worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  or  children  were  engaged 
for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported.  The  maJes 
16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations  employing  no  women  and 
children  are  omitted.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  diuing  a  particular  pay  period 
toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  all  States  combined 
shows  that  the  American  males  numbered  6,786,  of  which  number 
1,945,  or  28.7  per  cent,  were  under  16  and  4,841,  or  71.3  per  cent,  were 
16  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  the  1,690  American  females,  198,  or 
11.7  per  cent,  were  under  16  years  and  1,492,  or  88.3  per  cent,  were 
16  years  of  age  and  over.  The  facts  are  shown  for  each  specified 
race  and  for  the  specified  States. 

Table  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR  ALL 
STATES  COMBINED. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AND  CONNECTICUT. 


American. 

English. 

French. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  16  vears... 

9 

8 

52.9 
47.1 

1 
12 

7.7 
92.3 

3 

1 

75.0 
25.0 

IC  years  and  over. 

12 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

Total 

17 

100.0 

12 

100.0 

13 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

2 

loao 

German. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Under  ir»  vears. . . 

2 

10 

lfi.7 
83.3 

10  years  and  over. 

3 

100.0 

19 

100.0 

1 

loao 

Total 

3 

100.0 

12 

100.0 

19 

100.0 

1 

loao 

Slav. 

Other 

races. 

ToUl. 

Under  16  years. . . 

6 
14 

30.0 
70.0 

21 
61 

29.2 
70.8 

16  years  and  over. 

3 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

46 

loao 

Total 

3 

100.0 

20 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

72 

100.0 

46 

loao 

OHAPTEB  XXrr. — QBNXRAL  TABUBS. 
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Tablb  n.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR  ALL 
STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

NSW  TOBK. 


Amariean,  whit*. 

Amtftoan,  cokvad. 

BngiML 

Aft. 

Mala. 

Famala. 

Hall. 

PHnali. 

Mala. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Pir 
oent. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Nan»- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent. 

UiidtriejMn... 
ItjmnuDAoyv. 

33 
255 

11.5 
88.5 

2 

2.1 
07. » 

1 
15 

6.3 
08.7 

2 

loao 

13 

100.0 

TotaL 

288 

loao 

07 

loao 

2 

100.0 

16 

loao 

13 

100.0 

French. 

Oerman. 

Greek. 

UiKltrl6  7wn... 
18  years  And  oyer. 

1 
2 

33.3 
66.7 

1 
3 

26.0 
75.0 

U 
66 

14.3 
85.7 

4 
27 

ia.3 
87.1 

4 

loao 

Total 

3 

100.0 

4 

loao 

77 

100.0 

31 

loao 

4 

100.0 

Irtah. 

Itattan. 

SlaT. 

Uiid€r  16  TMra.  •  • 

11 
132 

7.7 
02.3 

U 
41 

21.2 
78.8 

6 

20 

20.0 

18  Tean  and  orer. 

27 

100.0 

48 

loao 

2 

IOOlO 

80lO 

Total 

27 

loao 

48 

100.0 

143 

loao 

2 

100.0 

61 

100.0 

25 

100.0 

Afl 

t. 

Other  raoea. 

TotaL 

ICala. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Nmnh 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 
oent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Under  16  Tears 

68 

571 

• 

lao 

80.4 

12 
213 

5.3 

16  Team  or  oTer .. - 

27 

100.0 

5 

100.0 

04.7 

Total 

27 

loao 

5 

loao 

680 

loao 

225 

100.0 

NSW  JBB8XT. 


American,  white. 

American,  colored. 

English. 

Ace 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  16  years. . . 

271 
825 

24.7 
75.3 

12 
86 

12.2 
87.8 

14 
75 

15.7 
84.3 

10 
11 

47.6 
62.4 

16  years  and  OTor. 

3 

100.0 

TotaL 

1,006 

loao 

08 

100.0 

80 

loao 

21 

100.0 

3 

100.0 
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Table  II NUMBER  AND  PER  GENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 

IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOB  ALL 
STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

NEW  JB&8BY— Concluded. 


V 

Oennan. 

Cheek. 

Agt. 

Male. 

Female. 

ICale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

ceot. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
cot. 

Under  16  yean. . . 

8 
6 

87.5 
62.5 

1 
1 

5ao 
5ao 

23 

66 

26.8 
74.2 

8 
U 

21.4 
7&6 

16  yean  and  over. 

88 

loao 

Total 

8 

100.0 

2 

loao 

80 

100.0 

14 

loao 

88 

100.0 

Irish. 

Italian. 

BllT. 

Under  16  years. . . 
16  yeani  and  over. 

11 
24 

31.4 
68.6 

1 
5 

16.7 
83.8 

63 
103 

21.5 
7&5 

7 
28 

23.8 

76.7 

Total 

35 

100.0 

6 

100.0 

246 

loao 

80 

100.0 

Other  raoea. 

TotaL 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ptf 
cent 

Under  16  vears 

2 
11 

16.4 
84.6 

894 
1,271 

28.7 
76.8 

17 
107 

18.7 

16  vears  and  over... 

1 

100.0 

86uS 

Total 

13 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1,666 

loao 

124 

100.0 

PENNSYLYAKIA. 


American,  white. 

American,  colored. 

Engliah. 

Age. 

'Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Under  16  years... 
16  years  and  over. 

519 
610 

46.0 
54.0 

65 
345 

15.9 
84.1 

11 
39 

22.0 
78.0 

2 

1 

66.7 
33.3 

61 
56 

62.1 
47.0 

15 
65 

18.8 
81.3 

Total 

1,129 

100.0 

410 

100.0 

50 

100.0 

3 

100.0 

117 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

French. 

German. 

Greek. 

Underl6  years... 
16  years  and  over. 

37 
54 

40.7 
59.3 

18 
43 

29.5 
70.5 

179 
170 

51.3 
48.7 

53 
224 

19.1 
80.9 

1 
2 

83.3 

66.7 

Total 

01 

100.0 

61 

100.0 

349 

100.0 

277 

100.0 

3 

loao 

Irish. 

ItaUan. 

Slav. 

Under  ir>  years. . . 
16  years  aiid  over. 

97 

50.0 
50.  G 

8 
88 

8.3 
91.7 

153 
248 

38.2 
61.8 

8 
31 

20.5 
79.5 

250 
196 

56.1 
43.9 

106 
180 

t 

37.5 
62.5 

Total 

104 

100.0 

06 

100.0 

401 

100.0 

30 

100.0 

446 

100.0 

288 

100.0 
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Table  n.—NXIMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR  ALL 
STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

PBHKSYLVANXA— Concluded. 


OtharraoM. 

TotoL 

u>. 

Malt. 

Famale. 

liale. 

Famala. 

Nam- 

tMT. 

Pw 
cent. 

Num- 

tMT. 

Par 
cent. 

Nnm- 
bar. 

Par 
cent. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Par 
cent. 

Undflr  16  7ean 

70 
63 

62.6 
47.4 

14 
61 

21.6 
78.5 

1,378 
1,536 

47.3 
52.7 

201 
1,028 

22.1 

W  yntn  and  ovat 

77.0 

TotaL 

133 

loao 

66 

loao 

2,013 

100.0 

1,310 

100.0 

• 

omo. 


Amarican,  whita. 

Amarioan,  colored. 

En^Iah. 

Afli. 

Ifala^ 

Female. 

Mala. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Nun- 
bar. 

Par 
cent. 

Nun- 
bar. 

Par 

cent. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Par 

oant 

Num- 
ber. 

Par 
cant. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Par 

cent. 

Nam- 
bar. 

Par 
cant. 

Undar  16  yasn. . . 

810 
803 

10.7 
80.3 

26 
318 

7.6 
02.4 

0 
72 

U.1 
8&0 

10 
38 

23.3 
76.7 

1 
11 

8.3 

10  jttn  and  over. 

01.7 

TotaL 

1,112 

100.0 

344 

loao 

81 

loao 

43 

loao 

12 

100.0 

Fraooh. 

Oarman. 

Onek. 

Undar  16  yaars. . . 

11 
27 

28.0 
71.1 

73 
221 

24.8 
76.2 

6 
84 

6.7 
03.3 

3 

41 

6.8 
03.2 

16  yaan  and  ovar. 

10 

loao 

Total 

38 

100.0 

10     IOQlO 

204 

loao 

00 

loao 

44 

loao 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Slay. 

Under  16  yaan... 
16  years  and  over. 

7 
.   36 

16.3 
83.7 

1 
26 

3.7 
06.3 

3 

30 

7.1 
08.0 

30 
262 

13.0 
87.0 

8 
25 

24.2 

75.8 

Total 

43 

100.0 

27 

100.0 

42 

loao 

301 

loao 

33 

loao 

Aft. 

Other  racae. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nam- 
bar. 

Par 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  16  years 

8 
43 

16.7 
84.3 

382 
1,667 

18.6 
81.4 

42 
488 

7.0 

14  yaan  and  over.  - 

14 

loao 

92.1 

Total 

61 

loao 

14 

100.0 

2,040 

100.0 

530 

100.0 
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Tablb  II.— number  and  PER  GENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RAGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR  ALL 
STATES    COMBINED— Continued. 

INDIANA. 


American,  wblta. 

« 

American,  colored. 

TCn^ihh 

Afa. 

ICale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nump 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

VnAtr  16  jmn... 
18  yean  and  over. 

828 
1,166 

22.0 
78.0 

24 
108 

10.8 
80.2 

16 

07 

13.4 
86.6 

7 
42 

14.8 
86.7 

1 

100.0 

8 

loao 

Total 

1,404 

loao 

222 

100.0 

U2 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

40 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

French. 

German. 

Greek. 

Under  16  yean... 
16  yean  and  over. 

1 
7 

12.6 
87.6 

1 

U 

&8 
01.7 

18 
66 

24.8 

76.7 

6 
16 

25.0 
76.0 

8 

100.0 

Total 

8 

100.0 

12 

100.0 

74 

100.0 

20 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

Iriah. 

Italian. 

Slav. 

Under  16  yean... 
16  yean  and  over. 

8 
80 

17.0 
83.0 

1 
2 

33.8 
66.7 

1 
6 

16.7 
88.8 

1 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

Total 

47 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

0 

loao 

4 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

AfB. 

• 

Other  racee. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num^ 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Under  16  vears 

17 
36 

32.1 
67.0 

1 
3 

26.0 
76.0 

305 
1,455 

21.4 
78.6 

33 
238 

112 

16  vearfl  ffiid  over.  - - 

87.8 

Total 

63 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

1,850 

loao 

271 

100.0 

ILLINOIS. 


American,  white. 

American,  colored. 

English. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Under  16  years. . . 

117 
470 

10.0 
80.1 

3 

87 

3.3 

06.7 

7 
188 

3.6 
06.4 

20 
25 

44.4 

65.6 

16  years  and  over. 

4 

100.0 

3 

100.0 

Total 

687 

100.0 

00 

100.0 

105 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

45 

100.0 

3 

100.0 
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Tablb  n.— number  and  per  gent  of  male  and  female  employees 

IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR  ALL 
STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

ILLINOIS— Conduded. 


German. 

Greek. 

AfB. 

Male. 

Female. 

ICale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  16  yean. . . 

54 

107 

83.5 
66.5 

2 
82 

5.9 
94.1 

5 

174 

2.8 
97.2 

10  yean  and  over. 

4 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

TotaL 

4 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

161 

100.0 

34 

100.0 

179 

100.0 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Slav. 

Under  16  yeare. . . 

8 

16 

15.8 
84.2 

10 
183 

&2 
94.8 

1 
1 

50.0 
50.0 

82 
75 

29.9 
70.1 

1 

46 

2.1 

16  years  and  over. 

7 

100.0 

97.9 

TotaL 

19 

100.0 

7 

100.0 

193 

100.0 

2 

loao 

107 

100.0 

47 

100.0 

Otbernwes. 

Total. 

AfB. 

ICala. 

flunala. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

P*r 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Under  16  yearf . . . 

8 
43 

15.7 
84.3 

266 
1,285 

16.6 
83.4 

7 
185 

3.6 

16  yean  and  over. 

4 

100.0 

96.4 

TotaL 

51 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

1,541 

100.0 

192 

100.0 

WISCONSIN,  mSSOUBI,  AND  KANSAS. 


American,  white. 

American,  colored. 

English. 

Afa. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

KftH 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Under  16  yean. . . 

18 
108 

15.0 
85.0 

3 
48 

5.9 
94.1 

15 
28 

34.9 
65.1 

16  yean  and  over. 

2 

100.0 

4 

loao 

1 

100.0 

TotaL 

120 

100.0 

51 

100.0 

43 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

French. 

German. 

Greek. 

• 

Under  16  yean. . . 

22 
54 

28.9 
71.1 

16  yean  and  over. 

1 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

TotaL 

1 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

» 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Slav. 

Under  16  yean. . . 

1 

4 

20.0 
80.0 

»    S-i 

16  yean  and  over. 

2 

100.0 

3 

100.0 

"* 

TotiO. 

2 

loao 

3 

100.0 

6 

100.0 

- 
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T^nLE  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR  ALL 
STATES  COMBINED-Ooncluded. 

ALL  8TATI8. 


American,  whifes. 

Amerioan,  ooloied. 

BngUih. 

AgB. 

Male. 

Female. 

llala. 

Ftanala. 

ICala. 

Female. 

% 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oant. 

Num- 
ber. 

Far 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Fw 
oent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Far 

cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent 

Under  16  yean. . . 
10  years  and  over. 

1,944 
4,842 

28.0 
71.4 

198 
1,492 

11.7 
88.8 

147 
575 

20.4 
79.0 

2 
8 

20.0 
80.0 

120 
208 

80.0 
03.4 

10 
121 

U.7 
8&S 

Total 

6,786 

100.0 

1,600 

100.0 

722 

100.0 

10 

100.0 

828 

100.0 

U7 

100.0 

French. 

German. 

Greek. 

Under  16  years. . . 

63 
113 

85.8 
04.2 

23 
84 

21.5 
78.5 

484 

791 

8&4 

04.0 

83 
447 

15.7 
84.8 

9 
267 

8.8 
90.7 

16  years  and  over. 

Total 

170 

100.0 

107 

100.0 

1,225 

100.0 

580 

100.0 

370 

loao 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Slay. 

Undnr  16  years. . . 
16  years  and  over. 

139 
266 

84.3 
65.7 

11 
213 

4.9 
95.1 

208 

818 

28.7 
76.8 

9 
88 

19.1 
80.9 

885 

680 

85.9 
04.1 

128 
278 

80.7 
69.3 

Total 

405 

100.0 

224 

loao 

1,065 

100.0 

47 

100.0 

i,on 

100.0 

401 

100.0 

A«fc 

Other  raoef. 

TotaL 

ICala. 

Female. 

ICala. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Par 

cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Under  16  years 

122 
291 

29.5 
70.5 

16 
93 

14.7 
85.3 

3,015 
8,852 

29.0 
71.0 

481 
2,774 

14.8 

16  years  and  over. -- 

85.3 

Total 

413 

100.0 

109 

100.0 

12,467 

100.0 

8,255 

100.0 

TABLE  m.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES. 

This  table  shows  for  all  races  and  all  States  combined  the  conjugal 
condition  of  all  female  employees  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the 
table  were  reported.  The  division  into  age  groups  is  imder  15  years, 
followed  by  the  exact  ages  up  to  24,  then  by  5-year  groups  to  34,  fol- 
lowed by  10-year  groups  to  64.  For  a  few  the  age  was  reported  only 
as  21  years  and  over.  The  table  shows  the  number  of  single,  of 
married,  and  of  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted,  and  the 
total  number. 

As  in  preceding  tables,  the  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  investigated  during  a  par- 
ticular pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908. 
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TXBLX  n.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  QR0XJP8,  BY  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR  ALL 
STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

XABTLAHB  AND  VXBGINIA. 


American,  wMta. 

AjDertoan,  eotoadi 

•Rngltah- 

Afa. 

Male. 

Itenale. 

Male. 

Vunale. 

Male. 

Fttnale. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 

oent. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 
oant 

Nnnip 
bar. 

Par 

cent. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 
oent 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

• 

Per 

oent. 

Under  16  yean... 
10  yean  tod  over. 

110 
171 

».l 
60.9 

2 
12 

14.8 

86.7 

61 
56 

52.6 
47.4 

1 

100.0 

ToteL 

281 

loao 

14 

100.0 

116 

106.0 

1 

100.0 

German. 

Greek. 

Under  16  Toert... 

16 
21 

48.2 
56.8 

IftjeMBaadoirar. 

1 

100.0 

1 

loao 

Total 

1 

100.0 

87 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Slay. 

Under  16  yean... 
IBjmn  and  oyer. 

6 
8 

88.5 

61.5 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

TolaL 

18 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

Afa^ 

Other  raoea. 

TotaL 

Male. 

tanale. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Nam- 
ber. 

Par 

oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oont 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oant. 

Under  16  feen 

1 
1 

50.0 
50.0 

.104 
250 

42.8 
57.2 

2 
18 

18.3 

16  !reen  and  over.                             

86.7 

Total 

2 

100.0 

458 

100.0 

15 

100.0 

TXNNXS8S1,  GBOBGU,  AND  SOUTH  GABOUKA. 


American,  white. 

American,  colored. 

TotaL 

AfO. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oeot 

Num- 
ber. 

Par 
oant. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Par 
oent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent 

Under  16  yean... 

36 
40 

42.4 
57.6 

11 
18 

37.0 
62.1 

47 
67 

41.2 
58.8 

16  yean  and  over. 

TotaL 

85 

100.0 

20 

100.0 

114 

100.0 
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of  age  were  single,  and  that  the  percentage  of  single  decreased  grad- 
ually to  23  years  of  age,  where  91  per  cent  were  reported  single,  and 
afterwards  much  more  rapidly  imtil  at  the  age  group  45  to  54  only  15 
per  cent  of  the  employees  of  that  age  group  were  single.  On  die 
other  hand,  the  per  cent  of  married,  beginning  with  0.9  at  .17  years, 
increased  year  by  year  with  a  few  exceptions  until  in  the  same  group, 
45  to  54  years,  40  per  cent  were  found  to  be  married.  The  per  cent  of 
widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted  was  small  until  the  age 
group  30  to  34  was  reached,  where  we  find  26.4  per  cent  of  all  employees 
of  that  age. 

Table  IV.— PER  CENT  OP  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  FOR  ALL  RACES  AND  ALL  STATES  COMBINED. 


As*. 


Under  15  years 

16  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years , 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years , 

35  to  44  years , 

45  to  54  years , 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over , 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over 

Total 


Total 
nomber. 


176 

306 

638 

450 

416 

261 

207 

150 

101 

78 

67 

137 

72 

79 

20 

5 

1 

249 


3,322 


Per  cent  of  each  spectfled 


Single. 


100.0 
100.0 
99.8 
99.1 
98.3 
97.7 
95.2 
95.4 
91.1 
91.0 
82.1 
77.4 
50.0 
36.7 
15.0 


73.9 


91.9 


ICaiTied. 


0.9 

1.0 

L6 

4.8 

8.8 

&9 

2.6 

13.4 

16.8 

23.6 

38.0 

40.0 

20.0 


14.5 


4.8 


Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 


a2 


.7 
.8 


L3 

3.0 

6.4 

4.5 

5.8 

26c4 

25.3 

45.0 

80.0 

100.0 

11.6 


3.3 


TABLE  v.— PEB   CENT   OF  FEMALE   EHPLOTESS   OF  EACH  AQE,  BT  CON- 
JITGAL  CONDITION,  FOB  ALL  STATES  COMBINED. 

This  table  shows  for  all  States  combined  the  per  cent  of  the  total 
female  employees  of  each  specified  conjugal  condition  who  were  in 
each  age  group.  The  division  into  age  groups  is  uniform  with  the 
preceding  tables  relating  to  the  conjugal  condition.  The  figures  of 
this  table  are  based  upon  those  of  Table  III  and  refer  to  the  number 
of  female  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments 
during  a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early 
part  of  1908  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  of  the  single  females 
employed  5.8  per  cent  were  under  15  years  of  age,  10  per  cent  were  15, 
and  17.6  per  cent  were  16  years  of  age,  the  last  being  the  largest  per 
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cent  of  any  age.  The  percentage  of  single  women  decreased  from  this 
point  until  at  the  age  group  45  to  54  only  0.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  was  foimd.  The  ages  of  6  per  cent  of  the  single  women  were 
not  definitely  reported.  Of  the  married  women  the  largest  per- 
centage was  found  in  the  age  group  35  to  44,  namely,  18.9  per  cent. 
In  the  same  age  group  were  found  the  largest  percentage  of  widowed, 
divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  females,  namely,  18.3  per  cent  of 
the  entire  number  reported  in  that  class. 

Table  V.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED, 
SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECI- 
FIED AGE,  FOR  ALL  RACES  AND  ALL  STATES  COMBINED. 


A««. 


Under  15  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  yean 

20  years 

SI  yean 

22  yean 

23  years 

24  yean; 

25  to  29  fears 

30  to  34  years 

36  to  44  yean 

45  U>54ymra 

65  to  64  years 

66  vean  and  over 

Otben,  reported  as  21  years  and  over. 


Total. 


Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 


Single. 


6.8 

10.0 

17.6 

14.9 

13.4 

8.3 

6.6 

4.7 

3.0 

2.3 

1.8 

3.5 

1.2 

.9 

.1 


6.0 


100.0 


Married. 


2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

6.3 

3.1 

3.8 

1.3 

5.7 

14.5 

10.7 

18.9 

5.0 

.6 


22.6 


100.0 


Widowed, 
divorced, 
sepantea, 

and 
deserted. 


0.9 


2.8 
1.8 


1.8 

2.8 

4.6 

2.8 

7.3 

17.4 

18.3 

8.3 

3.7 

.9 

26.6 


100.0 


Total. 


(•) 


5.3 

9.2 

16.2 

13.8 

12.5 

7.9 

6.2 

4.5 

3.0 

2.4 

2.0 

4.1 

2.2 

2.4 

.6 

.2 


7.5 


100.0 


a  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
TABLE  VI.— CLASSIFISD  EARNINGS  AND  AVEBAGS  HOUBS  WOBESD. 

This  table  shows,  for  all  States  combinedj  the  number  of  male  and 
female  employees  of  specified  ages  employed  in  the  glass  factories 
covered  by  this  investigation  in  a  representative  week  and  earning 
in  that  week  the  amount  specified.  For  each  group  of  employees 
earning  the  reported  amount  the  average  number  of  hours  which  were 
worked  is  also  shown.  The  table  includes,  for  the  establishments 
investigated,  all  males  at  work  in  the  furnace  rooms,  who  were 
employed  in  any  occupations  in  which  women  or  children  were 
engaged,  and  all  female  employees  in  other  departments  than  the 
furnace  rooms,  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 
The  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations  employing  no 
women  and  children  are  omitted.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees 
on  the  pay  rolls  in  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay- 
roll period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.     The 
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Tablb  VI.— classified  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 
A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  ALL  STATES 

COMBINED— Concluded. 


Bnployees  25  to  29  yean 
of  age. 

Employees  30  to  84  years  of 
age. 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of 
aee. 

Earnings  In  a 

representative 

week. 

Kale. 

Female. 

ICale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Avep* 
hooxs. 

Under  12 

l2toS2.99 

I3to$3.99 

S4to$4.99 

$5  to  15.99 

I6toi6.99 

$7tot7.99 

S8tol8.99 

I9tof9.99 

12 

7 

14 

18 

40 

55 

100 

27 

30 

16 

1 

2 

85 
24.0 
22.5 
33.5 
39.6 
44.3 
47.5 
49.3 
49.1 
51.1 
48.8 
54.9 

8 

10 

12 

30 

20 

20 

12 

9 

7 

1 

2 

6 

20.6 
31.1 
45.8 
51.2 
51.6 
54.8 
53.0 
56.6 
58.6 
55.0 
48.5 
54.5 

5 
8 

7 
6 
9 
20 
50 
17 
13 
11 

0.4 
20.6 
25.6 
35.1 
37.2 
42.4 
46.9 
50.5 
50.0 
53.1 

2 

8 
8 
13 
18 
8 
2 
1 

11.8 
29.8 
41.4 
52.0 
51.3 
54.2 
58.3 
49.8 

S 

4 

4 

12 

20 

21 

41 

18 

22 

6 

0.0 
18.2 
25. 6 
37.9 
41.4 
45.9 
46.5 
49.2 
49.9 
51.8 

11 
20 
14 

11.7 
S3.0 
45.6 
63.0 
50.7 
55.4 
67.0 
54.7 
56.5 

SIO  to  $10.99 

Ill  to  $11.99 

1 

34.0 

56w6 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

58.0 

2 

5a3 

$13  to  $13.99. 

$14  to  $14.99 

• 

$15  to  $19.99 

3 

56.7 

i* 

86.0 

1 

58.0 

Total 

322 

42.7 

135 

50.3 

141 

43.4 

62 

46.5 

153 

44.4 

60 

5ai 

Employees  45  to  54  years 
of  age. 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of 
age. 

Employees  65  yean  of  age 
and  over. 

Under  $2    *••••* 

2 

3 

6 

5 

4 

16 

80 

14 

11 

2 

13.2 
19.0 
28.2 
33.5 
40.2 
45.4 
47.8 
47.0 
49.6 
51.8 

1 
2 
1 
7 
3 
2 
2 

0.8 
34.8 
40.0 
54.0 
50.7 
55.3 
58.5 

$2to$2.99 

2 

1 
4 
2 
10 
15 
8 
8 

19.2 
30.4 
36.6 
43.2 

41.  cr 

46.4 
48.8 
49.2 

$3  to$3.99 

1 

5ao 

1 

37.0 

*•*"••• 

$4  to$4.99 

1 

65.5 

$5to$5.99 

2 

53.5 

$0to$6.99 

$7  to$7.99 

7 
3 

45.0 
43.9 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to$9.99 

1 

58.5 

$10  to  $10.99 

1 

1 

58.0 
58.0 

$11  to$11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 

50.3 

Total 

94 

43.6 

20 

49.2 

50 

44.0 

4 

53.9 

11 

43.3 

1 

55.5 

Earnings  In  i 

irepre 

sentatl^ 

ire  wee 

k. 

Other  ( 
21 

Binployt 
L  years  i 

MS  reported  as 
md  over. 

1 

^otalen 

iployeei 

1. 

Ms 

lie. 

Female. 

Mfl 

lie. 

Fen 

lato. 

Under  $2 

11 
11 
18 
23 
37 
44 
55 
13 
18 
13 

7.7 
20.5 
28.1 
35.5 
39.7 
44.9 
47.8 
50.6 
50.7 
50.3 

9 
13 
28 
56 
48 
45 
22 
12 
10 

1 

19.1 
35.9 
43.6 
47.8 
63.3 
57.5 
54.9 
56.1 
56.1 
53.0 

654 

772 

1,332 

2.244 

2,583 

2,618 

1,292 

383 

402 

131 

22 

31 

1 

1 

1 

12.4 
26.8 
34.2 
41.7 
44.2 
47.1 
48.6 
51.1 
49.9 
54.8 
54.3 
50.5 
50.0 
50.3 

171 
299 

608 

904 

587 

361 

150 

67 

56 

24 

8 

11 

3 

21.5 

$2  to  $2.f)9 

35.8 

$3  to$:i.99 

48.1 

$^1  to  $4.99 

53.3 

$5  to  $5.99 

54.7 

$6  to  $6.99 

56.3 

$7  to  $7.99 

56.6 

$8  to  $8.99 

55.3 

$9  to  $9 . 1 W 

56.5 

$10  to  $10.99 

57.1 

$11  to  $11 .99 

546 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

80.0 

1 
2 

58.0 
50.3 

55.8 

$13  to  $13.99 

52.8 

$14to$14.99      

$15  to  $15.99 

1 

1 

54.0 
53.0 

5 

1 

56.4 

$16  to  $10.99 -  - 

53.0 

Total 

244 

41.0 

249 

49.9 

12,467 

41.6 

3,255 

40.9 
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TABUB  VIL—VnXBXE  AVB  FIB  OUrT  OV  XHPLOTXSS  XABmNe  ZAOH 

CLASSIIIBD  AMOUNT. 

This  table,  which  is  based  on  Table  VI,  shows  for  all  States  com- 
bined the  number  and  per  cent  of  male  and  female  employees  of 
specified  ages  earning  in  a  representative  week  the  classified  amounts. 
The  table  includes  for  the  establishments  investigated  all  males 
employed  in  the  furnace  rooms  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any 
women  or  children  were  also  engaged,  and  all  females  in  departments 
other  than  the  furnace  room  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table 
were  reported.  Males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations 
employing  no  women  or  children  are  omitted. 

The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several 
establishments  during  a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of 
1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay  roll  period  selected  was, 
as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the 
Bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when 
the  factory  was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal 
number  of  employees  were  at  work.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  earnings  of  the  individual  employees  are  for  the  number  of 
hours  actually  worked  in  each  case  during  the  pay  period  selected 
and  not  necessarily  for  the  full  running  time  of  the  establishment;  in 
many  cases  it  was  considerably  less  than  full  time.  The  number  of 
hours  worked  for  each  wage  and  age  group  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  preceding  Table  VI. 

Reference  to  the  table  shows,  for  example,  that  the  male  employees 
17  years  of  age  numbered  1,787,  and  that  of  this  number  80,  or  4.5  per 
cent,  earned  under  $2.  The  greatest  number,  458,  or  25.6  per  cent, 
earned  between  $6  and  S6.99.  The  female  employees  at  the  same 
age  numbered  450,  of  which  number  24,  or  5.3  per  cent,  earned  under 
$2,  the  greatest  number,  154,  or  34.2  per  cent,  earning  between  $4 
and  $4.99.  The  figures  in  regard  to  each  age  and  sex  group  may  be 
read  in  like  manner. 

494S0'—8.  Doc.  645, 61-2,  vol  3 42 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATES  COMBINED. 

irUMBBB. 


66 

Othen, 
reported 

Ifai^ 

ao 

21 

23 

23 

24 

26  to  29 

30  to  34 

86  to  44 

46  to  64 

66  to  64 

yean 

aa21 

Total. 

Kioal 

jmn. 

yean. 

jmn. 

yCMB. 

yean 

yean. 

yean. 

yean. 

}»in. 

yean. 

and 

yeati 

num- 

• 

over. 

and 
over* 

ber. 

3D 
23 

23 
17 

6 
6 

7 
6 

6 
S 

13 
7 

6 
8 

8 

4 

a 

8 

11 
11 

664 
773 

1 

3 

a 

35 

16 

17 

7 

6 

14 

7 

4 

6 

1 

i 

18 

1,333 

3 

68 

36 

16 

11 

8 

18 

6 

13 

6 

4 

33 

3,244 

4 

104 

60 

37 

14 

16 

40 

0 

30 

4 

3 

87 

^,583 

6 

149 

81 

66 

36 

20 

66 

30 

31 

16 

10 

44 

2,618 

6 

114 

73 

50 

33 

28 

100 

50 

41 

30 

15 

7 

55 

1,292 

7 

40 

11 

11 

14 

S 

37 

17 

18 

14 

8 

8 

13 

383 

8 

33 

17 

14 

21 

13 

30 

13 

22 

11 

8 

18 

402 

9 

6 
6 
1 

9 
1 

4 

9 
3 
1 

3 
1 

1 

6 

16 

1 
3 

11 

6 

3 

13 

131 
22 
84 

10 

11 

8 

1 

1 

13 

607 

337 

234 

143 

111 

323 

141 

168 

04 

60 

11 

344 

13,407 

13 

8 

9 

22 

4 

9 
36 

8 

3 

16 

1 
6 
0 

1 
4 
6 

3 

10 
13 

3 

8 
8 

3 

3 

11 

1 
3 
1 

9 
13 
38 

171 
299 
608 

14 

15 

1 

16 

66 

27 

23 

18 

16 

30 

13 

30 

7 

i 

66 

904 

17 

44 

29 

26 

16 

11 

30 

18 

14 

8 

3 

48 

587 

18 

37 

10 

9 

7 

27 
14 

13 
7 
3 
3 

11 
7 
7 
1 

13 
9 
2 

4 

20 

13 

9 

7 

8 
2 
1 

9 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

46 
33 
13 
10 

361 

180 

67 

50 

19 

3D 

21 

1 

22 

1 

i' 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
3 
9 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

24 

8 
20 

23 

24 

1 

i* 

6 

25 

••••••• 

203 

146 

06 

77 

60 

135 

63 

69 

30 

4 

1 

349 

3,255 

36 

PBB  CENT. 


6.0 

3.9 

5.9 

9.7 

17.4 

25.0 

19.1 

6.7 

5.5 

.8 

.8 

.2 

6.8 

5.0 

4.8 

10.4 

14.8 

24.0 

21.7 

3.3 

5.0 

2.7 

.3 

1.2 

2.6 

2.6 

7.3 

6.8 

15.8 

23.5 

25.2 

4.7 

6.0 

3.8 

1.3 

.4 

4.9 

3.5 

4.9 

7.7 

9.8 

18.2 

23.0 

9.8 

14.7 

2.1 

.7 

.7 

4.5 

2.7 

5.4 

7.2 

13.5 

18.0 

25.3 

7.2 

11.7 

4.5 

3.7 

2.2 

4.3 

5.6 

12.4 

17.1 

31.1 

8.4 

9.3 

5.0 

.3 

.6 

3.6 

2.1 

5.0 

4.2 

6.4 

14.2 

35.5 

12.1 

9.2 

7.8 

2.0 

2.6 

2.6 

7.8 

13.1 

13.7 

26.  S 

11.7 

14.4 

3.3 

3.1 
3.3 

6.4 
6.3 
4.3 

17.0 

u;.9 

14.9 

11.7 

2.1 

4.6 

4.5 

7.4 

9.4 

15.2 

18.0 

22.6 

5.3 

7.4 

6.3 

6.3 

6.2 

10.7 

18.0 

20.7 

21.0 

10.4 

3.1 

3.2 

1.0 

.2 

.3 

1 

4.0 

3.0 

8.0 

4.0 

20.0 

30.0 

16.0 

16.0 

"*9."i" 

"'63.6' 
27.3 

2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

2.0 

1.1 

.4 

12 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

13 

4.0 

4.4 

10.8 

27.1 

21.7 

18.2 

4.9 

4.4 

3.5 

.5 

""."6* 

2.7 

6.2 

17.8 

18.6 

19.9 

18.6 

9.6 

.7 

2.7 

.7 

2.0 

.7 

3.1 

3.1 

15.3 

23.5 

26.5 

13.2 

7.1 

3.1 

3.1 

2.0 

1.3 

6.5 

11.7 

23.3 

20.8 

14.3 

9.1 

9.1 

1.3 

•    2.6 

1.5 

6.1 

7.6 

22.7 

1C.7 

19.7 

13.0 

3.0 

6.1 

1.5 

1.5 

2.2 

7.4 

8.9 

22.2 

14.8 
14.8 
8.9 
6.7 
5.2 
.7 
1.5 
6.7 

3.2 
12.9 
12.9 
21.0 
29.1 
12.9 
3.2 
1.6 

'"'i.'e' 

'"i.6' 

2.9 
4.4 

15.9 

29.0 

20.3 

13.0 

2.9 

4.4 

2.9 

3.9 

1.4 

5.0 
10.0 

5.0 
35.0 
15.0 
10.0 
10.0 

3.6 

6.2 

11.3 

22.5 

19.3 

18.1 

8.8 

4.8 

4.0 

.4 

• 

5.3 

9.2 

18.7 

27.8 

18.0 

11.1 

4.6 

2.1 

1.7 

.7 

.2 

.6 

• 

14 

15 

25.0 
"56.0' 

"166*6" 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

21 

'"6.6" 
6.0 

25.0 

22 
23 

24 

3.0 

25 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

20 
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Table  IX.— AVERAGE  HOUBS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
HOURLY  EARNINGS,  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  OF  EMPLOYEES 
IN  "BOYS'  OCCUPATIONS,"  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  NATIVITY,  RACE,  AND 
STATE— Contmuod. 
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Tabw  IX.-AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
HOURLY  EARNINGS,  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  OF  EMPLOYEES 
IN  "BOYS'  OCCUPATIONS,"  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  NATIVITY,  RACE,  AND 
STATE— Continued. 
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Tablb  ix.^average  houss  worked  and  average  weeelt  and 
hourly  earnings,  in  a  representative  week,  of  eupl0yee8 
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TABUE  X.>-AYBBAeX  HOUBLT  SABHINeS,  BT  OCCUPATIONS. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  average  earnings  per  hour  for 
male  and  female  employees  employed  in  the  glass  factories  covered 
by  this  investigation  in  a  representative  week,  by  age  groups,  nativity, 
and  occupations.  The  table  includes,  for  the  establishments  investi- 
gated, all  persons  at  work  in  the  furnace  room  who  were  employed 
in  any  occupation  in  which  women  or  children  were  engaged,  and  all 
children  and  female  employees  in  other  departments  than  the  furnace 
room,  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported.  The 
figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  estab- 
lishments during  a  particular  pay-roll  period  toward  the  end  of  1907 
or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay-roU  period  selected  was,  as  a 
rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau. 
Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  estab- 
lishment waa  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number 
of  employoos  were  at  work. 

The  fable  is  presented  in  three  sections:  A,  showing  the  facts  for 
fumaco-room  employees  in  establishments  manufacturing  bottles  and 
jars;  B,  for  furnace-room  employees  in  establishments  manufacturing 
tableware,  shades,  etc. ;  and,  C,  employees  in  departments  other  than 
the  furnace  room,  in  all  establishments. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  section  A  relating  to  mold  boys  in  the 
State  of  New  York*shows  that  there  were  80  persons  employed  in 
this  occupation.  Seventeen  of  these  were  21  years  of  age  and  over, 
57  were  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  and  6  were  under  16.  Of  those  21 
years  of  age  and  over,  5  were  native-bom  of  native  parents,  white,  1 
was  native-bom  of  foreign-bom  parents,  and  1 1  were  foreign-bom.  The 
average  hourly  earnings  of  these  persons  were,  respectively,  $0,121, 
S0.099,  and  S0.159,  the  average  for  the  17  being  $0,144.  In  like 
manner  the  earnings  of  each  age  group  and  each  occupation  in  the 
several  States  may  be  studied.  The  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  fair  comparison  can  not  be  made  between  groups  represented 
only  by  a  small  number  of  employees.  The  figures,  therefore,  for 
many  of  the  classes  of  this  table  where  the  numbers  reported  were 
few  are  not  of  much  value  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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WOIIAN  AND  CHIU)  WAGE-EABNEB8 — QliASS. 


Table  X.— AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  GLASS 

A.— nTRVAOB-ROOll  XKPLOTXSS:  B0TTLB8  AVD  JAM,  XAGK  STATS. 

NBW  YORK. 


Mold  boys. 

MacfalnAboys. 

BDMpptng-vphoyt. 

Age,  sex,  and  mttivlty. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Avenge 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Nnmber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Avange 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 

Average 
earnings 
per  boor. 

MALES  21  TEABS  AND  OVKB. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

5 

10.121 

4 

1 
6 
3 

10.168 
.170 
.161 
.168 

7 

10.116 

Colored 

Native>bom  of  foreign  parents 

1 
11 

.099 
.150 

2 
6 

.118 
.128 

Foreign-bom 7. . .' 

Total 

17 

.144 

13 

.166 

16 

.122 

MALES  16  TO  20  TEARS. 

Native-bora  of  native  parents: 

White 

23 

.106 

18 
1 

17 
22 

.136 
.170 
.143 
.161 

15 

.114 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parmts 

"i3* 
21 

.108 
.118 

16 
28 

.114 
.115 

Foreicn-bom 

Total 

57 

.112 

58 

.149 

tt 

.115 

MALES  UNDER  16  TEARS. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

2 

4 

.102 
.104 

6 
7 
3 

.096 
.006 
.107 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents 

2 

.124 

Foreign-bom 

Total 

6 

.108 

2 

.124 

16 

.009 

Grand  total 

80 

.118 

73 

.151 

90 

.113 

NBW  JXBSXT. 


MALES  21  TEARS  AND  OVER. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White 

42 
3 
4 

8 

10.139 

.106 
.141 
.123 

3 

10.149 

38 
2 
7 

13 

10.129 
.147 
.127 
.119 

Colored 

Native-born  of  foreign  parents 

1 
2 

.150 
.143 

Forelen-born 

Total 

57 

.135 

6 

.149 

60 

.127 

MALES  16  TO  20  TEARS. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

162 
15 
39 
27 

.119 
.116 
.121 
.114 

17 

.125 

•       270 
24 
42 
58 

.114 
.103 
.114 
.115 

Colored 

Native-born  of  foreign  parents 

8 
2 

.124 
.125 

Foreien-bom 

Total 

243 

.118 

27 

.125 

394 

.114 

MALES  UNDER  16  TEARS. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White 

56 
4 

18 

7 

.100 
.090 
.098 
.099 

3 

.119 

142 

5 

20 

16 

.103 
.101 
.097 
.107 

Colored        

Native-born  of  foreljrn  parents 

Foreign-born 

Total 

85 

•  (Wv 

3 

.119 

183 

.103 

Grand  total 

385 

.116 

36 

.129 

637 

.112 

GHAPIKE  ZnV.— aSKSBAIi  TABI.TO. 
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FACTORIES,  BY  8KX,  AGE  GROUPS,   NATIVITY,  AND    OCCUPATION. 


cn^^ 

CtaMllBg'^ffbOJS. 

Aatomitio  naddne 
taodm. 

Other  oocopatlooi. 

Total. 

wtmm- 

Airary 
per  hour. 

Noaibs 

plOJMB. 

NuBbs 

efem- 

ptojeei. 

p«hoar. 

Number 

ofem- 

ptoyeee. 

ATHtfe 
eamtngi 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

ATerage 

earnings 

per  hour. 

1 

10.119 

17 
1 

10 
31 

80.131 

.170 

2 

11 

.179 
.144 

.158 

.148 

14 

.148 

59               .145 

15 

.145 

2 

80.063 

1 

80.121 

74 

1 

56 

90 

.122 

.170 

8 
10 

.136 
.122 

1 

.121 

1 

.091 

.135 

• 

.138 

42 

.132 

a 

.009 

2 

.106 

221 

.125 

* 

1 
3 

.113 
.096 

1 

.063 

10 

16 

8 

.086 

.103 

.107 



4 

.101  j               1 

.068 

20 

.101 

60 

.134 

4 

.096 

2 

.106 

300 

.127 

NSW  JBB8XY. 


63 

16 

3 

71 

80.142 
.138 
.124 
.115 

20 

80.155 

2 

80.174 

167 
21 
18 
94 

80.141 

.136 

2 

.119 

1 

.133 

.131 

.117 

152 

.129 

22 

.151 

3 

.162 

300 

.132 

144 

15 
16 
61 

.119 
.126 
.117 
.100 

56 

.121 

9 

.126 

658 

54 

109 
150 

.117 

.115 

4 
1 

.120 
.119 

.118 

1 

.068 

.112 

286 

.117 

61 

.131 

10 

.123 

971 

.117 

63 

5 

19 

24 

.096 
.101 
.088 
.090 

5 

.103 

3 

.091 

271 
14 
58 
51 

.102 

.097 

1 
1 

.074 
.      .063 

.094 

3 

.117 

.096 

110 

.095 

7 

.007 

A 

.102 

394 

.100 

496 

.116 

90 

.126 

19 

.123 

1,665 

.116 

49450'  -S.  Doc.  045, 61-2,  vol  3 43 
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WOMAN  AND  CHUJ)  WAGE-EABNEBS— OLASS. 


Table  X.— AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  GLASS 

A.-FmurACX-&OOM  SMPL0YBS8:  BOTTLES  ABO  JABS,  BAO&  STA' 

PENN8TLVAMIA. 


Mold  boys. 

Machine  boys. 

SiiappiiigHip  boys. 

Age,  sex,  and  nativity. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Avenge 
earnlQgs 
per  boor. 

MALB8  21  TSAM  AND  OYXB. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White 

7 
3 
4 
3 

iai48 
.151 
.160 
.131 

2 
1 
1 

4 

tai66 
.165 
.168 
.162 

10 
3 
2 
9 

faifi2 
.145 
.179 
.150 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parenttt 

Pwelgn-born 

Total 

17 

.149 

8 

.164 

24 

.153 

MALX8  16  TO  20  TKABa. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White 

101 

8 

60 

39 

.130 
.116 
.129 
.136 

29 

4 

24 

19 

.141 
.155 
.128 
.151 

100 

5 

53 

50 

.118 
.114 
.122 
.125 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  foreim  naients 

Foreign-bora 

Total 

217 

.131 

76 

M 

208 

.121 

MALES  UVDEB  16  YEARS. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

71 
25 

.118 
.090 
.111 
.120 

11 

i6' 

10 

.132 

114 
4 

98 
67 

.100. 
.120 
.111 
.111 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  forelen  parents 

Total 

193 

.115 

37 

.130 

283 

.110 

Grand  total ^ 

427 

.124 

121 

.139 

515 

.116 

OHIO. 


MALES  21  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

Natlve>bora  of  native  parents: 

White 

10 
2 
1 
4 

10.177 
.135 
.161 
.187 

16 

1 

2 

12 

tai78 
.ISO 
.144 
.155 

Colored 

1 

Sai67 

Natlve-bom  of  foreign  parents 

Forehm-bom 

1 
..........1.......... 

Total : 

17 

.174 

1 

.167 

31 

.166 

MALES  16  TO  20  YEARS. 

Native-bora  of  native  parents: 

White 

123 

9 

45 

15 

.144 
.133 
.131 
.145 

3 
9 
1 
4 

.150 
.165 
.165 
.151 

110 

9 

36 

35 

.135 
.122 
.130 
.129 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  foreien  parents 

Forei£n-bora 

Total 

192 

.140 

17 

.160 

190 

.132 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

Native-bora  of  native  parents: 

White 

23 

1 

13 
3 

.109 
.106 
.095 
.136 

1 

.147 

53 
3 

31 
3 

.111 
.109 
.102 
.119 

Colored 

Natlve-bom  of  foreign  parents 

Foreign-bom 

Total 

40 

.106 

1 

.147 

90 

.106 

Grand  total 

249 

.137 

19 

.160 

311 

.128 

OHAPTEB  XZIV. — QENEBAL  TABI^BB. 
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FACTORIES,  BY  SEX,  AGE  GROUPS,  NATIVITY,  AND  OCCUPATION-Con. 

A«~nnurAaB-BOOM  SKPLOTXSS:  BOTTLSS  AVD  JABS,  X40X  STATB-Coiitliioed. 

PnTHnLVAHIA. 


Ourylns^  boys. 

CleMilng^ifl  boys. 

AutomAtlc  machtaie 
tenders. 

Other  oocopatioos. 

Total. 

Number 

ofem^ 

pioyeee. 

Avenge 

Nomber 

of  em* 

ployees. 

ATenge 
per  boar. 

Number 

ofem- 

plo]reeB. 

Averife 
eemlncs 
perbour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
perbour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

8 

3 

2 

31 

f0.152 
.137 
.150 
.152 

2 

80.119 

29 
10 
17 
52 

80.150 

.146 

8 
2 

.163 
.201 

.163 

3 

80.273 

.160 

44            .151 

12 

.163 

3 

.273 

106 

.156 

79 

7 

40 

n 

.138 
.137 
.121 
.140 

54 

.123 

14 

.273 

3n 

24 
235 
205 

.133 

.130 

43 
16 

.133 
.138 

6 

4 

.273 
.273 

.130 

.139 

203 

.135 

113 

.120 

24 

.273 

841 

.133 

71 

1 
87 
29 

.104 
.086 
.104 
.108 

25 

.110 

5 

80.000 

207 

6 

306 

130 

.111 

.111 

29 
7 

.115 
.123 

1 

.273 

1 
1 

.000 
.078 

.111 
.114 

168 

.106 

61 

.114 

1 

.273 

7 

.088 

750 

.111 

415 

.125 

186 

.126 

28 

.273 

7 

.088 

i,eo9 

.125 

omo. 


12 
3 
3 
8 

80.176 
.188 
.176 
.156 

1 

80.147 

12 

80.196 

51 

7 

11 

81 

80.180 

.162 

1 
1 

.135 
.170 

4 

56 

.197 
.195 

.174 

.186 

26 

.170 

3 

.156 

72 

.196 

150 

.182 

75 
26 
45 
21 

.139 
.142 
.137 
.139 

11 

.132 

12 

.196 

334 

53 

133 

106 

.141 

.142 

5 

1 

.136 
.090 

1 
30 

.196 
.104 

.134 

.153 

167 

.140 

17 

.130 

43 

.106 

626 

.142 

16 
1 
9 
2 

.119 
.090 
.106 
.080 

03 

5 

53 

8 

.112 

.104 

.101 

.117 

28 

.111 

150 

.108 

221 

.140 

20 

.134 

115 

.196 

035 

.143 
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WOliAN  AND  OHILD  WAGE-BABHBB8— OLASS. 


Table  X.— AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  GLASS 


A.— FVBVAOB-BOOX  X1EPLOYBS8:  B0TTLI8  AlTD  J  ABB, 

INBIANA. 


Mold  boys. 

Haohine  boys. 

Soappiii^mp' beys. 

Age,  sex,  and  nativity. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
perliour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Averse 
eamingi 
per  hoar. 

MALES  21  YEABS  AND  OVBB. 

Natiye-born  of  native  parents: 

White 

66 
6 
3 
1 

iai57 
.182 
.158 
.147 

18 
2 

4 

•0.166 
.174 
.121 

94 

6 
5 

4 

10  175 
.180 
.162 
.184 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  foreixn  parents 

Poiwlgi  >-bom ........  T ................... . 

Total 

75 

.158 

24 

.161 

48 

.175 

MALES  16  TO  20  YEABS. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

242 

2 

16 

12 

.147 
.175 
.153 
.144 

92 
4 

17 
3 

.145 
.207 
.121 
.003 

230 
35 
10 
16 

.147 
.151 
.148 
.163 

Colored 

Native*bom  of  foreign  parents 

Poreignrbom ...  ^  i.....^^^..^..  ^ 

Total 

272 

.148 

116 

.144 

300 

.140 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEABS. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

60 

.132 

11 

.113 

108 

0 

12 

2 

.126 
.116 
.120 
.133 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents 

6 
2 

.136 
.128 

1 

.100 

Foreign-bom 

Total 

77 

.132 

12 

.112 

131 

.126 

Grand  total 

424 

.147 

152 

.144 

489 

.145 

ILLDfOIS. 


MALES  21  YEABS  AND  OVER. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

25 

38 

5 

32 

10.149 
.159 
.151 
.155 

5 

iai43 

10 

21 

7 

63 

10.155 
.160 
.149 
.154 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  foreien  Darents 

4 

3 

.147 
.139 

Forei£n-bora 

Total 

100 

.154 

12 

.143 

101 

.155 

MALES  16  TO  20  YEARS. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

123 
40 
46 
39 

.133 
.152 
.124 
.145 

32 

.139 

94 
32 
44 

107 

.124 
.137 
.128 
.145 

Colored 

Native-born  of  foreien  Daren  is 

8 

1 

.143 
.154 

Foreien-bom 

Total 

248 

.130 

41 

.140 

277 

.134 

MALES  UNDEB  16  YEABS. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

26 
2 

32 
5 

.105 
.128 
.103 
.105 

2 

.127 

62 
17 

.101 
.093 
.103 
.107 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  foreign  Daren ts 

Forei£n-bom 

Total 

65 

.105 

2 

.127 

132 

.102 

Total  males 

413 

.135 

55 

.140 

510 

.130 

CHAPTEB  XXIV. — GENERAL  TABLES. 
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FACTORIES,  BY  SEX,  AGE  GROUPS,  NATIVITY,  AND  OCCUPATION-Con. 

A^^rumVAOB-BOOM   BMPLOYZES:  BOTTLB8   AMD  JABS,  BAOX   STATB-Continned. 

INBIAVA. 


CarrytDK-ln  boytf 

Cleaning-off  boys. 

Automatic  maobine   niK^r       i.«.*i<um. 
tendera.            Olhw  occupations. 

Total. 

Number 

ofcm- 

ptoyeeik 

Average 
earnings 
perbour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
perbour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
perlKMir. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
perbour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earning 
perbour. 

112 
10 
14 
22 

iai70 

.154 
.172 
.175 

16 

to.  172 

1 

10.  ISO 

347 
23 
28 
27 

10.170 

.170 

2 

.131 

.161 

.176 



158 

.170 

18 

.160 

1 

.159 

325 

.167 

169 
32 

•        18 

7 

.134 
.143 
.121 
.149 

49 

.155 

* 

7 
1 
2 

.152 
.147 
.148 

798 
74 
76 
39 

.145 

.162 

3 

1 

.143 
.114 

.138 

.140 

226 

.135 

53 

.154 

10 

.151 

986 

.146 

91 
6 

14 
2 

.112 
.131 
.115 
.093 

8 

.153 

4 

.119 

291 

15 

34 

6 

.124 

.121 

1 

.130 

.124 

.116 

113 

.113 

9 

.152 

4 

.119 

346 

.134 

,   497 

.141 

80 

.157 

15 

.143 

1,667 

.146 

ILLINOIS. 


47 

47 

16 

151 

10.159 
.172 
.170 
.164 

11 

10.143 

1 

98 
100 

36 
277 

to.  163 

.166 

4 
28 

.159 
.159 

.160 

.160 

261 

.165 

43 

.155 

517 

.100 

49 
10 
14 
18 

.134 
.160 
.115 
.161 

74 

.133 

372 

82 

137 

m 

.131 

.147 

25 
12 

.124 

.143 

.136 

.147 

91 

.141 

111 

.132 

768 

.136 

15 
2 

8 

.092 
.108 
.102 

12 

.107 

117 

7 

100 

23 

.103 

.106 

19 
1 

.092 
.088 

.101 

.106 

25 

.097 

32 

.097 

••••••••• 

256 

.102 

377 

.155 

lH4i 

.131 

1.541 

.138 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAQE-EABNBB8 — QLA88. 


I  ABLE  X.— AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  GLA8S 

A.-7VBirA0B-R00M  BMPLOYEBS:  BOTTLBS  AHD  JABS,  BAOH  BTATB-Gootilliwd. 

ILLINOIS— Concluded. 


._ ^._ 

Mold  boys. 

Maeblne  boys. 

Snapping-ap  boys. 

Age,  sex,  and  nativity. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
perbour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
perbour. 

Number 

ofera- 

ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
perbour. 

rBMAUBS  16  T1AB8  AND  OYIB. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White 

Colored 

» 

10.  U4 

Forelgn-hom 

Total  females 

» 

.114 

Grand  total 

413 

fai86 

66 

la  140 

630 

.19 

WISCONSIN,  XISSOUBI,  AND  BIANSAS. 


MALES  21  TBAB8  AND  OVKB. 


Nativfr>bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

Native-born  of  foreign  parents. 
Foreign-born 


Total 

MALKS  16  TO  20  TSAR8. 


Native-bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents. 

Foreign-bom 


Total 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Native-bora  of  native  parents: 

White. 

Colored 

Native-born  of  foreign  parents. 

Forelgn-bom 


Total 

Total  males 

FEMALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

Native-bora  of  native  parents: 

Colored 


Total  females. 
Grand  total.. 


1 

1 

2 

to.  142 
.142 
.169 

6 

to.  167 

1 

10.164 

6 

.167 

4 

.160 

6 

.167 

7 

.167 

19 
13 
27 
21 

.133 
.147 
.147 
.145 

17 
3 
2 

.163 
.167 
.167 

20 
12 
23 
20 

.141 
.141 
.148 
.141 

80 

.143 

22 

.163 

76 

.143 

5 
7 

23 
5 

.132 
.131 
.131 
.122 

4 

.109 

3 

8 

16 

3 

.131 
.129 
.121 
.118 

40 

.130 

4 

.109 

30 

.124 

124 

.139 

31 

.157 

112 

.139 

2 

.120 

2 

.120 

1 

126 

.139 

31 

.157 

112 

.1^)  1 

a  Including  1  female  under  16. 
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FACTORIES,  BY  SEX,  AGE  GROUPS,  NATIVITY,  AND  OCCUPATION— Con. 


A.— FUmVAOS-ROOM  XMFLOYSEB 


:  B0TTL18  AVD  JAB8,  XAOX  ftTATX-CooUnued. 
ILLINOIS — Concluded . 


Carrylug-in  boys. 

Cleanlng-ofl  boys. 

Automatic  machine 
tenders. 

Other  occupations. 

Total. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

•  8 

•10.008 

8 

41 

7 

1 

80.008 

12 

$0,117 

.115 

7 
1 

.104 
.106 

.104 

.105 

12 

.117 

a  16 

.101 

57 

.111 

389 

.154 

186 

10.131 

a  16 

.101 

1.598 

.137 

•"••■••••" 

WISCONSIN,  mSSOUBI,  AND  KANSAS. 


2 

3 

50 

• 

10.104 
.153 
.150 

9 
4 

58 

to.  100 

.150 

.150 

55 

.150 

71 

.150 

32 

.150 

5 

10.143 

93 

28 
65 
67 

.160 

.146 

10 
25 

.170 
.155 

3 
1 

.139 
.119 

.151 

.111 

67 

.150 

9 

.139 

253 

.149 

4 

.130 

2 

.118 

18 
15 
43 
10 

.125 

.130 

2 
1 

.120 
.120 

2 
1 

.121 
.117 

.126 

1 

.120 

7 

.125 

5 

.119 

1 

86 

.126 

1 

129 

.157 

14 

.132 

1 

410 

.146 

8 

.116 

% 

r— 

10 

.116 

8 

.116 

10 

.110 

137 

.155 

14 

.132 

420 

.145 

682 


WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNEB8— GLASS. 


Table  X.— AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  GLASS 


A.-FU&]rAOS-&OOM  XMPL0TXX8: 


B0TTLS8  AVD  JABS,  XAOH  8TATB— Ooododed. 
VntGXNIA. 


Mold  boys. 

Ifachine  bojrs. 

Snapptng-ap  boys. 

Age,  sex,  and  nativity. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 

ofem- 

plojrees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 

ofem- 

plojreea. 

Avenge 

earalngi 

per  hour. 

MALES  21  TKABS  AND  OVKR. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White \7. 

3 

tOilSS 

Total 

3 

.133 

MALES  16  TO  20  TBABS. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White \7. 

13 
12 

to.  091 
.088 

10 

.127 

12 
9 
1 

1 

to.  077 
.061 
.064 
.090 

Colored 

Native-born  of  foreign  parents 

1 

.131 

Foreign-bom 

Total 

25 

.000 

11 

.128 

23 

.078 

MALES  UNDER  16  TEARS. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White \7. 

8 
0 

.074 
.088 

1 

.131 

18 

.08S 

Colored 

13            .073 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents 

•            ■•••^•■•••••■» 

Total 

17 

.062 

1 

.131 

31 

.068 

Grand  total 

42 

.067 

15 

.129 

64 

.072 

TENNESSEE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  AND  OEOBOIA. 


MALES  21  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

Netlve-bora  of  native  parents: 

White 

2 

1 

to.  128 
.107 

Colored 

Total 

3 

.119 

MALES  IG  TO  20  YEARS. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White 

15 

8 

.131 
.101 

6 

4 

to. 116 
.118 

Colored 

Total 

23 

.121 

10 

.117 

MALES  UNDER  10  YEARS. 

Native-bora  of  native  parents: 

White 

7 
3 

.110 
.064 

12 
6 

.117 
.001 

Colored 

1 

Total 

10 

.102 

18 

.109 

Grand  total 

36 

.116 

1 

28 

.112 
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FACTORIES,  BY  SEX,  AGE  GROUPS,  NATIVITY,  AND  OCCUPATION-Con. 

A^FUmVAOX-BOOK  MMn/mMMi  BOTTLX8  ABB  JAX8,  BAOH  STATX-Continiied. 

WX8T  VntOINIA. 


CtrrylQg-tn  boys. 

Ctoanlng-off  boys. 

Automatic  meohiiie 
tenders. 

Other  occupations. 

Total. 

Nnqiber 

OftlD- 

ployees. 

Avenge 
ewniogs 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Avenge 
eemiogs 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Avenge 
earnings 
perhoixr. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

earnings 
per  hour. 

10. 180 

1 

80.191 

9 

1 
2 

80.153 

.142 

.180 

.180 

.180 

1 

.191 

12 

.156 

.112 

10 

a 

1 

.187 
.105 
.119 

46 

4 
2 

.133 

.149 

.133 

.112 

14 

.182 

52 

.134 

11 
2 

.101 
.088 

4 

.145 

36 

12 

6 

.117 

.114 

.141 

13 

.100 

4 

.145 

64 

.119 

M 

.117 

19 

.100 

118 

.129 

XABTLAMB. 


4 

1 

80.118 
.150 

2 

80.088 

15 
3 

80.105 

.138 

5 

.125 

2 

.088 

18 

.111 

• 

22 

11 

6 

4 

.079 
.077 
.060 
.114 

23 

.083 

89 

25 

18 

7 

.065 

.074 

8 
1 

.062 
.060 

.088 

....        .  i        ... 

.096 

43 

.081 

32 

.063 

1 

139 

.064 

U 
7 
2 

.076 
.054 
.064 

12 

.077 

1 

80.050 

75 

26 

16 

5 

.067 

.057 

3 

1 

.078 
.068 

.067 

.063 

22 

.068 

16 

.077 

1 

.056 

122 

.066 

70 

.080 

50 

.061 

1 

.066 

279 

.078 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAQE-EABNEB8— GLASS. 


Table  X.— AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  GLASS 


A«-FinurACX-&OOK  XMPLOYZBS: 


B0TTLX8  AMD  JAMS,  ZAOH  STATH-Conctadtd. 

vntoniZA. 


Mold  boys. 

Machine  boys. 

Snapping-up  boys. 

Age,  sex,  and  nativity. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earaixigs 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Avenge 

ewnlnga 

per  hour. 

MALXS  21  TBABS  AKD  OVER. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White 

3 

10:133 

Total 

3 

.133 

MALES  16  TO  20  TEARS. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White 

13 
12 

10.091 
.068 

10 

.127 

12 
0 

1 
1 

10.  on 
.061 
.064 
.000 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents 

1 

.131 

Foreign-bom ... . 

Total 

25 

.000 

11 

.128 

23 

.078 

MALES  UNDER  16  TEARS. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

8 
0 

.074 
.068 

1 

.131 

18 
13 

.065 
.073 

Colored 

Native-born  of  foreign  parents 

• 1 

Total.                                    

17 

.062 

1 

.131 

31 

.066 

Grand  total* 

42 

.067 

15 

.129 

64 

.072 

TENNESSEE,  SOUTH  CABOLINA,  AND  OEOBGIA. 


MALES  21  TEARS  AND  OVER. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

2 

1 

10.128 
.107 

Colored 

Total 

3 

.119 

MALES  IG  TO  20  TEARS. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents: 

White 

15 

8 

.131 
.101 

G 

4 

10.116 
.118 

Colored 

Total 

23 

.121 

10 

.117 



MALES  UNDER  IG  TEARS. 

Native-bora  of  native  parents: 

White 

7 
3 

.110 
.084 

12 
6 

.117 
.091 

Colored 

Total 

10 

.102 

18 

.109 

........... 

Grand  total 

36 

.116 

28 

.112 

1 
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FACTORIES,  BY  SEX,  AGE  GROUPS,  NATIVITY,  AND  OCCUPATION— Con. 

A^TVEVACX-aOOM  XMPLOYSBB:  BOTTLES  AED  JASE,  EACH  STATE-CoDduded. 

VntODTIA. 


Garrylng-in  boys. 

Cleaning-off  boys. 

Automatic  machine 
tenders. 

Other  occupations. 

Total. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

ATenge 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

ATsrage 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

2 

laiii 

6 

80.127 

2 

.111 

5 

.127 

at 

0 

1 

.100 
.000 

.111 

6 

10.110 

62 
80 

4 
1 

.100 

.064 

1 

.119 

.105 

.000 

81 

.094 

7 

.110 

97 

.005 

8 

13 

1 

.063 
.072 
.000 

fi 

80.062 

35 

35 

2 

.060 

.077 

1 

.063 

.060 

17 

.070 

6 

.062 

72 

.073 

fiO 

.067 

7 

.119 

J. . 

6 

.062 

174 

.067 

TENNESSEE,  SOUTH  CABOUNA,  AND  eEOBOIA. 


2 

1 

80.112 
.107 

2 

80.103 

• 

6 
2 

80.113 

.107 

3 

.111 

2 

.103 

8 

.112 

9 
4 

.115 
.092 

13 

.120 

43 
16 

.122 

.103 

13 

.108 

13 

.120 

50 

.117 

8 
2 

.110 
.091 

8 

.112 

1 

80.071 

36 
11 

.111 

.080 

10 

.106 

8 

.112 

1 

.071 

47 

.106 

26 

.106 

23 

.116 

1 

.071 

114 

.112 

» 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABNEB8— GLASS. 


Table  X.— AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  GLASS 


HA88ACHU8BTT8. 


Mold  boys. 

Sticking-op 
boys. 

Garrylng-in 
boys. 

boys. 

Afe,  BO,  and  nativity. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
earn- 
ings 

bour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

bour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

boor. 

Nnm- 
berof 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
••e 

to? 

bour. 

MALES  21  TK4B8  AND  OVKR. 

Native-born  of  native  parents:  Wbite. 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents 

10.160 

|^vff»igivbnni , y..'. 

1 

to.  100 

Total 

.160 

1 

.100 

MALK8  16  TO  20  TKABS. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents:  Wblte. 

1 
7 
3 

to.  130 
.130 
.146 

3 

1 
6 

.100 
.100 
.124 

to.  UK) 

Foreign-bora 

• 

.160 

Total 

.160 

11 

.140 

10 

.114 

.100 

MALB8  UNDKB  16  TKAB8. 

Native-bom  of  native  narents:  White. 

7 
5 
2 

.083 
.000 
.117 

.083 
.100 

Native-bom  of  foreign  narents 

2 

.117 

.117 

Total 

.117 

2 

.117 

14 

.097 

.005 

Grand  total 

3 

.146 

13 

.136 

2S 

.KM 

.006 

NSW  YORK. 


MALES  21  TEARS  AND  OVEB. 

Native-born  of  native  parents:  White. 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents 

Foreign-bom 


Total 

MALES  16  TO  20  YEARS. 

Native-bora  of  native  parents:  White. 

Native-bora  of  foreign  parents 

Foreign-bora 


Total 

MALES  UNDER  16  TEAR.^ 

Native-bora  of  native  parents:  White. 

Native-bora  of  foreign  parents 

Foreign-bora 


Total 

Grand  total 


7 
3 
5 


15 


31 
5 
2 


38 


to.  151 
.149 
.140 


147 


.136 
.135 
.147 


136 


161 


102 


147 


58 


140 


6 

to.  168 

9 

to.  136 

11 

to.  144 

3 

1 

.159 
.127 

5 
5 

.141 
.150 

17 

.126 

10 

.161 

26 

.130 

21 

.145 

11 

.140 

28 

.120 

36 

.141 

13 

.144 

5 

.116 

7 

.112 

7 

.135 

14 

.106 

9 

.127 

31 

.140 

47 

.117 

52 

.135 

5 

.106 

3 

.007 

9 

.0G5 

2 

.143 

4 

.107 

6 

.115 

1 

1 

.116 

7 

.102 

15 

.080 

48 

.141 

80 

.120 

88 
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FACTORIES,  BY  SEX,  AGE  GROUPS,  NATIVITY,  AND  0CCUPATI0N-O)n, 


WUmMMOL'ROOU  BMPLOYZES:  TABLXWABX.  BWAIIBl,  XTO^  XAOB  STATS. 

XA88A0HU8XTT8. 


CneUng-ofl 
boys. 

Carrying-over 
boys. 

Maohine  boys. 

Other  oocu- 
patlons. 

Total. 

Nam- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

boar. 

Nam- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

boar. 

Nam- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

bour. 

Nam- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Avei^ 
age 

earn- 
ings 

boar. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver^ 
age 

earn- 
ings 

boar. 

Namber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

earnings 
per  hour. 

• 

• 

1 

10.192 

1 
1 
1 

10.192 

.100 

.100 

1 

.192 

3 

.153 

3 

8 
7 

.142 
.142 
.174 

7 
24 
17 

.119 

3 

to. 155 

.135 

.150 

3 

.155 

18 

.156 

48 

.138 

... 

9 
9 
8 

.083 

.104 

.117 

• 

21 

.100 

3 

.155 

19 

.158 

72 

.128 

NXW  TOBX. 


2 

1 
1 

10.155 
.160 
.100 

4 

1 
5 

80.107 
.120 
.126 

39 
14 
34 

to.  149 

1 

10.100 

.144 

.134 

1 

.100 

4 

.157 

10 

.143 

87 

.143 

5 
2 

.100 
.100 

5 

1 
3 

.145 
.153 
.114 

2 

1 
2 

10.150 
.143 
.157 

7 

4 

4 

.141 
.150 
.181 

125 
38 
41 

.134 

.136 

.130 

7 

.100 

9 

.137 

5 

.152 

15 

.153 

204 

.134 

2 

.091 

23 

14 

2 

.091 

2 

1 

.150 
.157 

.121 

.127 

2 

.091 

3 

.  152 

39 

1           .102 

10 

.098 

13 

.143 

8 

.152 

25 

.149 

330 

.132 

1 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABNEB8 — QLA88. 


Table  X.— AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  GLASS 

B.-nmVAOX.BOOM  BMPL0TXS8:  TABLIWABX,  SKADSS.  STO^  XAOS  0TATS-^OoB. 

PINKSTLVANIA. 


' 

Mold  boys. 

8tlcktaig-up 
boys. 

Oarrs^hig'lQ 
boys. 

Cteaning-off 
boys. 

Age,  aex,  and  nativity. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

hdUr. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

Ings 

hour. 

MALES  21  TKAB8  Ain>  OVEB. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White 

1 

to.  123 

5 

10.131 

2 

to.  186 

Colored 

1 
8 

80.123 
.152 

Native-born  of  foreign  parents 

Forolgn-bom  ..••...... 

1 
1 

.111 
.149 

6 

4 

.150 
.161 

2 
13 

.148 
.167 

Total 

8 

.127 

14 

.146 

17 

.161 

4 

.144 

MALES  16  TO  30  TEAB8. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White 

U 
3 

8 
8 

.116 
.114 
.107 
.114 

90 

1 

90 

22 

.126 
.129 
.128 
.125 

29 
1 

26 
38 

.107 
.167 
.117 
.120 

10 

.lU 

Colored 

Native-born  of  foreign  parents 

Forelgn-bom 

8 
7 

.121 
.100 

Total 

29 

.112 

212 

.126 

94 

.116 

25 

.112 

MALES  UNDEB  16  TEABS. 

Native-born  of  native  perBnts: 

White ; 

16 
2 

17 
6 

.107 
.121 
.114 
.132 

62 
1 

73 
20 

.117 
.133 
.116 
.119 

91 

.094 

14 

.004 

Colored 

Native-born  of  foreign  parents 

Fcrelgn-bom 

105 
44 

.088 
.099 

14 
10 

.106 
.122 

Total 

41 

.114 

156 

.117 

240 

.002 

38 

.107 

Grand  total 

73 

.114 

382 

.123 

351 

.102 

67 

.111 

OHIO. 


MALES  21  YEABS  AND  OVEB. 

Native-born  of  native  parents:  White 

NaU ve-bom  of  foreign  parents 

Forelgn-bom , 


Total 

MALES  16  TO  20  YEARS. 

Native«bora  of  native  parents: 

White 

Colored 

Native-born  of  foreign  parents . 

Foreiini-bom 


Total 

MALES  UNDEB  16  YEABS. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents . 

Foreign-bom 


Total 

Grand  total 


80.123 

".'lie 


.121 


28 
1 
5 
5 


39 


10 
4 


14 


58 


.132 
.117 
.134 
.124 


.131 


.127 
*i44 


.132 


8 
3 


11 


117 


31 
3 


151 


17 


8 
3 


28 


190 


80.148 
.138 


.145 


.140 


.145 
.148 


.141 


126 


130 
113 


126 


139 


10 
4 

7 


21 


116 

8 

42 

52 


218 


60 
4 

14 
13 


91 


330 


80.139 
.138 
.134 

2 
1 

8a  123 
.133 

.137 

3 

.127 

.110 
.115 
.120 
.117 

55 

.131 

91 
24 

.135 
.119 

.114 

170 

.131 

.120 
.107 
.121 
.115 

12 

.117 

37 
3 

.133 
.133 

.119 

52 

.130 

.117 

225 

.131 
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FACTORIES,  BY  SEX,  AGE  GROUPS,  NATIVITY,  AND  OCCUPATION— Con. 

B.-FUXVAOS-BOOM  XIIFZ«0TSI8:  TABLIWAXX,  liWAI>lll,  STOn  SACK  8TATE-<3oo. 

PUmSTLVANIA. 


Cracldii^«fl 
boys. 

GBRrlng-Dver 
boyi. 

CrfanpJng  bojTS. 

llachine  boys. 

Other  oooa- 
patlons. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Avei^ 

age 

earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

« 

8 
1 

12 
27 

to.  131 

.123 

1 

to.  153 

.147 

2 

10.139 

6 

to.  174 

i    t6.i82 

.166 

3 
10 

.139 

6 

.174 

1  1      .182 

1 

.153 

48 

.164 

.113 

2 

10.112 

6 

.161 

1 
13  i      .115 

16 

.122 

106 

4 

206 

133 

.121 
.131 

34 
26 

.104 
.123 

7 

1 

.124 
.087 

14 
10 

.174 
.150 

4         .116 
17         .132 

24 
6 

.122 
.133 

.126 
.126 

50 

.114 

10 

.123 

30 

.163 

34 

.123 

45 

.123 

538 

.124 

13 

.110 

12 
1 
6 
3 

.000 
.001 
.106 
.106 

8 

.130 

3 

.116 

4 
1 

19 
7 

.088 
.094 
.002 
.001 

222 

5 

282 

110 

.106 
.111 

29 
16 

.101 
.101 

4 

6 

.133 
.123 

16 

7 

.126 
.130 

.103 
.100 

57 

.108 

21 

.101 

18 

.131 

26 

.124 

31 

.001 

628 

.106 

118 

.100 

31 

.108 

64 

.164 

61 

.124 

77 

.111 

1,214 

.116 

OHIO. 


7 
2 
2 

to.  123 
.124 
.110 

6 

to.  146 

2 

1 

to.  133 
.122 

1 
2 

to.  142 
.147 

37 
14 
12 

to.  138 

.134 

1 

to.  167 

.133 

11 

.122 

5 

.146 

1 

.167 

3 

.130 

3 

.146 

63 

.136 

86 

1 

22 

17 

.121 
.100 
.134 
.128 

21 

1 
8 
0 

.126 
.144 
.141 
.112 

27 
1 

10 
14 

.137 
.135 
.127 
.129 

21 

.105 

471 

12 

220 

125 

.124 

.119 

2 

.167 

9 
1 

.143 
.126 

:134 
.121 

126 

.124 

30 

.126 

2 

.167 

52 

.133 

31 

.114 

828 

.126 

0 

.105 

12 

.117 

5 

.132 

1 

.140 

128 
4 

72 
21 

.120 

.107 

2 

1 

.134 
.100 

5 

.115 

1 

.121 

1 
1 

.140 
.138 

.130 

.117 

12 

.106 

17 

.116 

6 

.131 

3 

.139 

223 

.122 

149 

.123 

61 

.125 

3 

.167 

61 

.133 

37 

.119 

1.114 

.12, 
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Table  X.— AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  QUUSB 

B.— rmUTAOX-ROOK  BXPLOYSEB:  TABLXWABX,  HWADBt,  BTCU  XA€S  STAVS-Ogi. 

INDIANA. 


Mold  boys. 

Sticldng-up 
boys. 

CarrylDg4n 
boys. 

Gtoaninroff 
boys. 

Age,  sex,  and  nativity. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

hour. 

ilom- 

berof 

em- 

l^oyees. 

Aver- 

•«« 

earn- 
ings 
per 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 

ttDQH 

ployMs. 

hoar. 

MALES  21  TXASS  AND  OVEB. 

Nativ&'bom  of  native  parents:  White 

3 

SO.  118 

2 

10.108 

Total 

3 

.118 

2 

.108 

MALES  16  TO  aO  TEABS. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents:  White 

5 

SO.  131 

31 

.120 

11 
1 
3 

.104 
.107 
.116 

Native-bom  of  foreicn  parents 

Fofeim-bom 

1 

.118 

Total 

6 

.128 

31 

.120 

15 

.107 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents:  White 

1 

.183 

7 

.112 

0 
2 
3 

.101 
.107 
.OK 

Native-bora  of  foreign  parents 

Fc>rBiim-h<>rn 

1 

Total 

1 

.183 

7 

.112 

14 

.101 

Grand  total 

7 

.136 

41 

.118 

31 

.104 

WEST  yntOINIA. 


MALES  21  YBARA  AND  OVEB. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents:  White 
Native-bom  of  foreien  narents 

5 

SO.  136 

10 
2 

10.154 
.133 

8 

SO.  144 

2 

10.133 

Forelun-bom 

2 

.148 

5 

.208 

Total 

7 

.140 

12 

.151 

13 

.167 

2 

.133 

MALES  16  TO  20  YEARS. 

Native-born  of  native  parents: 

White 

13 

.126 

79 

.138 

33 

1 
9 
3 

.136 
.178 
.111 
.116 

16 

.117 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents 

Forelcn-bom 

1 
4 

.118 
.132 

18 
3 

.146 
.131 

3 

1 

.119 
.123 

Total 

18 

.127 

100 

.139 

46 

.131 

20 

.117 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

Native-l)om  of  native  parents: 

White 

14 
2 
3 
1 

.113 
.091 
.119 
.111 

51 

.134 

79 

2 

18 

13 

.112 
.099 
.114 
.000 

19 

.183 

Colored 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parents 

Foreign-lwrn 

7 
7 

.124 
.114 

6 
4 

.119 
.118 

Total 

20 

.111 

65 

.130 

112 

.110 

20 

.160 

Grand  total 

45 

.122 

177 

.137 

171 

.120 

51 

.143 
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FACTORIES,  BY  SEX,  AGE  GROUPS,  NATIVITY,  AND  OCCUPATION— Con. 

B.— rVBKAC»-mOOM  XIIFL0YZB8:  TAMULWAMM,  IWAI^l,  STCn  SAOB  STATS-Coo. 

DnnAHA. 


Cnddng-off 
boys. 

Carr]ring-oyer 
b(^. 

Crimping  boys. 

Machine  boys. 

Other  0000- 
pations. 

Total. 

Nam- 
barof 

ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

ettn- 

iDgl 

boor. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

ATer- 

•«« 

eani- 

bour. 

Num- 
ber of 

ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

em- 
Ings 

boor. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Avef^ 

ag« 

earn- 
ings 
per 

hoar. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploj^ees. 

Ayer- 

■g« 
eam- 

in0i 
hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Ayenge 
earnings 
per  hour. 

1 

10.110 

12 

to.  120 

2 

10.144 

^ 

20 

to.  127 



1 

.110 

12 

.120              2        .144 



20 

.127 

10.106 

3 

.120 

42 

16 
2 

.131 
.124 
.120 

4 

.124 

101 

17 

6 

.122 

.123 

.120 

.106 

3 

.120 

60 

.120 

4 

.124 

124 

.122 

.106 

2 

.112 

16 
6 

.130 
.120 

37 
7 
6 

.125 

.125 

1 

.002 

1 

to.  105 

.005 

.106 

3 

.104 

20 

.J26 

1         .106 

40 

.122 

.106 

7 

.113 

02 

.128 

6 

.131 

1 

a06 

103 

.123 

WIST  yxRomiA. 


6 

to.  147 

2 

to.  134 

1 

1 

to.  152 
.167 

34 
3 
0 

to.  145 

.146 

1 

to.  070 

1 

.166 

.176 

1 

.070 

7 

.150 

2 

.134 

2 

.150 

46 

.152 

14 

to.  117 

6 

.000 

8 

.152 

16 

.167 

20 

.142 

204 

1 

36 

16 

.148 

.178 

1 
1 

.104 
.122 

3 

.085 

1 
8 

.134 
.128 

.153 

1 

.115 

.125 

16 

.117 

8 

.004 

8 

.152 

17 

.164 

24 

.140 

257 

.147 

14 

.117 

34 

.001 

10 

.148 

23 

.138 

4 

.120 

248 

4 

52 
36 

.125 
.005 

6 
4 

.115 
.114 

11 

4 

.004 
.001 

1 
2 

.133 
.104 

1 
1 

.133 
.133 

.114 

.107 

23 

.116 

40 

.002 

10 

.148 

26 

.135 

6 

.130 

340 

.120 

30 

.116 

58 

.002 

25 

.150 

45 

.146 

32 

.130 

643 

.133 
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FACTORIES,  BY  SEX.  AGE  GROUPS,  NATIVITY,  AND  OCCUPATION— Concl. 


C.-OTHU  TKAV  FVUTACX-BOOM  SMPLOYBSS:  ALL  STATES  COMBnrBI>-Coxicluded. 


Waahlng  and  wiping. 

ICinellaneoas. 

Total. 

Norn- 
tier  of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

week. 

Aver- 

hotifs 
worlced 

week. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Nnm- 
berof 
em- 
ploy- 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

week. 

Aver- 

boon 
worked 

week. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
employ- 
ees. 

Average 
earnings 

week 

Average 

hours 

worked 

week. 

Average 
earnings 

hour. 

100 

$3.61 

42.1 

to.  066 

467 
8 

S4.67 
4.42 

40.2 
48.4 

10.005 
.091 

• 

1,402 
8 

S4.70 
4.42 

40.5 
48.4 

10.005 
.001 

1 

1.70 

2a  51 

.083 

16 
14 
00 
48 
4 

38 
12 

4.87 
6.10 
5.41 
6.86 
8.34 
4.82 
4.96 

53.2 
52.6 

5ao 

50.8 
47.5 
61.8 
53.7 

.001 
.097 
.106 
.117 
.070 
.004 
.002 

84 

46 

858 

194 
14 

140 
52 

4.74 
4.68 
5.27 
6.40 
4.50 
4.41 
4.43 

51.2 
5a5 
51.0 
61.8 
48.8 
40.2 
48.9 

.003 
.093 

33 

18 
2 

13 
2 

4.20 
4.33 
8.50 
S.48 
2.14 

5a7 

40.2 
42.5 
54.4 

37.5 

.0K3 
.088 
.082 
.064 
.057 

.103 
.106 
.004 
.000 
.090 

60 

8.06 

50.0 

.080 

222 

5.28 

51.2 

.103 

802 

5.03 

50.7 

•  (Klv 

1 
1 
0 
1 
6 
17 
5 

2.00 
1.40 
8.88 
4.58 
4.8b 
4.23 
4.28 

42.3 

18.7 
40.0 

5ao 

52.6 
53.8 
53.5 

.060 
.075 
.078 
.002 
.002 
.070 
.080 

0 
0 

27 
6 
7 

31 
7 

6.05 
6.02 
5.08 
5.51 
6.21 
5.05 
5.04 

47.6 
56.5 
49.6 
46.5 
57.1 
55.8 
48.8 

.106 
.107 
.102 
.118 
.001 
.001 
.108 

37 
38 
94 
19 
24 
129 
41 

6.32 
5.52 
648 
5.80 
4.87 
4.61 
4.76 

52.4 
52.2 
49.1 
50.9 
66.7 
54.0 
47.0 

.102 
.106 
.111 
.116 
.087 
.085 
.000 

30 

4.14 

51.4 

.061 

06 

6  10 

52  4 

009 

382 

5.06 

61.8 

.008 

217 

3.82 

46.3 

.063 

703 

4.00 

50.1 

.098 

2,774 

4.86 

50.2 

.007 

40 

1 

3.60 
1.50 

48.7 
30.0 

.076 
.050 

53 

1 

8.07 
3.21 

5a4 
55.0 

.079 
.058 

196 
2 

8.83 
2.86 

60.0 
42.5 

.077 
.055 

1 

1.75 

35.0 

.050 

3 

1 
20 

1 

3 
20 

3 

4.19 
3.50 
3.87 
3.00 
3.96 
3.42 
3.82 

55.7 
53.0 
50.3 
58.0 
52.5 
47.6 
47.7 

.077 
.066 
.077 
.052 
.075 
.072 
.080 

14 
12 
75 
11 
6 
100 
13 

8.74 
8.75 
3.91 
3.31 
3.73 
2.99 
3.62 

40.7 
5a6 
50.5 
56.0 
52.3 
45.3 
36.2 

.075 
.074 

14 

7 

4.08 
3.10 

40.8 
57.0 

.082 
.055 

.077 

.ose 

.071 

31 
1 

2.47 
4.70 

45.1 
56.3 

.055 
.063 

.066 
.078 

54 

3.01 

48.0 

.063 

60 

3.  (to 

49.5 

.074 

231 

3.44 

48.3 

.071 

2 
11 

8 

3 
23 

3 

3.78 
4.05 
3.41 
4.21 
8.83 
8.11 

665 
54.9 
45.Q 
57.0 
51.1 
47.1 

.068 

1 
1 

4.00 
3.00 

50.0 
51.0 

.068 
.076 



4 

5 

4.18 
3.30 

a>.4 

42.7 

.074 

.074 
.076 
.074 

7 

1 

3.51 
1.00 

56.0 
31.8 

.062 
.061 

5 
2 

3.75 
3.71 

52.8 
65.0 

50.8 
50.1 

.071 
.067 

.066 
.066 

10 

3.44 

54.0 

.064 

16 

3.71 

.073 

50 

3.56 

51.3 

.060 

105 

3.20 

48.6 

.068 

130 

3.79 

.076 

481 

3.61 

49.3 

.073 

326 

3.65 

47.1 

.078 

1,005 

4.70 

49.9 

.094 

3,371 

4.66 

5ao 

.003 

697 

father  was  at  work.  Tlie  percentage  of  families  with  father  at  work, 
not  including  two  instances  in  which  only  1  family  was  represented, 
varied  from  66.6  per  eent  in  the  15  native-born  English  families  to 
95.4  per  cent  in  the  44  foreign-bom  South  Italian  families.  In  61 
families  the  father  was  idle  or  incapacitated,  and  in  260  families,  or 
10.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  the  father  was  dead,  a  deserter, 
or  away.  For  the  mothers,  in  like  manner,  information  is  presented 
as  to  the  number  and  per  cent  at  home,  at  work,  and  dead  or  away. 
The  facts  are  also  given  for  the  other  members  of  the  family  grouped 
into  the  following  classes:  Male  members  of  the  family  (excluding 
father)  16  years  of  age  and  over,  female  members  of  the  family 
(excluding  mother)  16  years  of  age  and  over,  children  14  and  15 
years  ai  age,  children  under  14  years  of  age,  other  nonwage-eamers, 
and  for  the  whole  family. 

In  each  of  Uiese  groups  or  classes  there  may  be,  and  in  some  cases 
are,  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  natural  family  (that  is,  sons 
or  daughters  of  the  head  ci  the  family),  as  nephews,  nieces,  sisters, 
or  brothers  of  the  head  of  the  f amUy,  etc.,  who  are  living  in  all  respects 
as  one  of  the  family  and  if  at  work  turning  all  their  earnings  into  the 
family  fund. 

AU  of  these  facts  are  shown  in  a  similar  way  for  each  of  the  groups 
of  States  mentioned  and  also  for  all  States  combined. 
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AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  GROUPS  OF  STATES 
STATES  COMBINED. 

PSNV8TLVAHIA,  HXW  JXB8XT,  WX8T  VIECaillA. 


Nativity  and  net  of  head  of  ftoilly . 


Foreign-bom. 


English. 


61 

40 
7&4 

4 

7.9 


7 
1&7 


46 

6 
0.8 

1 
2.0 


25 

36 
1.4 

33 
04.3 


28 

45 
1.6 

36 

sao 


38 

46 
1.2 

4 

a7 


French. 


42 
01.3 


41 

112 
2.7 

67 

60.8 

41 

36.6 

4 

&0 


43 
87.7 

2 
4.1 


4 

a2 


41 
83.7 

6 
10.2 

3 
6.1 


20 

24 
1.2 

24 
100.0 


31 

41 
1.3 

34 

87.8 


37 

42 
1.1 

1 

2.4 

1 

2.4 

40 

05.2 


32 

GO 
2.2 

52 

75.4 

16 

23.2 

1 

L4 


German 


176 

110 
67.6 

13 
7.4 


44 

26.0 


163 
86.0 

20 
11.4 

3 
1.7 


06 

141 
1.5 

140 
00.3 


125 

173 
1.4 

148 
85.5 


130 

145 
1.1 

15 

ia4 

6 

4.1 

124 

85.5 


127 

360 
2.0 

230 
64.8 

110 

32.2 

11 

3.0 


Irish. 


84 

67 
67.0 

6 
6.0 


22 

26.2 


71 
84.6 

10 
11.0 

3 
3.6 


37 

02 

1.7 

62 
100.0 


45 

68 
1.5 

53 
77.0 


09 

73 
1.1 

3 

4.1 

2 

2.7 

68 

03.2 


02 

215 
3.5 

146 

67.0 

61 

28.4 

8 

a7 


Italian, 
South. 


44 

42 
06.4 

1 
2.3 


1 
2.3 


36 
81.8 

• 
13.6 

2 
4.6 


11 

14 
1.3 

14 
100.0 


14 

17 
1.2 

12 
70.6 


37 

45 
1.2 

2 
4.4 

2 
4.4 


Polish. 


Other 
Slavs. 


171 

147 
86.0 

6 
2.0 


10 
11.1 


164 
05.0 

6 
2.0 

2 
1.2 


76 

106 
1.4 

106 
07.2 


76 

05 
1.3 

75 
78.0 


141 

164 
1.2 

8 
4.0 

4  ■ 
2.4 


41 

152 

01.2 

92.7 

37 

147 

133 

484 

3.6 

3.3 

66 

264 

40.6 

54.6 

60 

200 

46.1 

43.2 

7 

11 

6.3 

2.3 

03 

77 
82.8 

6 
6.4 


10 

ia8 


04.6 

4 
4.3 

1 
1.1 


41 

61 
1.2 

44 

86.3 


43 

64 

1.3 

47 
87.0 


79 

04 
1.2 

4 

4.3 


Other 


00 
05.7 


84 

250 
3.1 

131 
6a6 

117 

46.2 

11 

4.^ 


38 

30 
70.0 

1 
2.0 


7 
18.4 


32 
84.2 

6 

16.8 


20 

30 

1.5 

30 
100.0 


14 

17 
1.2 

12 
70.0 


34 

<2 
1.2 

3 
7.1 


30 
02.0 


31 

96 
3.2 

52 
63.1 

43 
43.0 


Total. 


Total 
all  nativ- 
ities. 


ginai 
num- 
ber. 


706 

666 

78.6 

37 
S.2 


114 
16.2 


630 
80.2 

61 

a7 

16 
2.1 


326 

406 

1.4 

462 

07.3 


376 

610 
1.4 

417 
81.8 


565 

651 
1.2 

40 
6.1 

15 
2.3 

506 
01.6 


5G1 

1,730 
3.1 

1,017 

68.6 

066 

38.3 


} 
} 

} 

} 
} 


} 


\ 


1,368 

1.037 
76.4 


61 
4.6 


260 
10.1 


1,172 
86.3 

164 
11.3 


32 
2.4 


630 

001 
1.4 

874 
07.0 


736 

1,007 
1.4 

797 
70.1 


1.074 

1,224 
1.1 

75 

6.1 

42 

3.4 

1,107 

00.5 


1,070 

3,152 
2.0 

1,848 
58.6 

1,162 
36.0 


} 


1 
2 


6 
6 


8 

0 
10 

11 


12 

13 
14 

16 


16 

17 
18 

10 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 


y   26 


WOMAir   AND  OHILD  WAOE-BABNEBB — QLAS8, 


PXHHSTLTAHU.  XtV  ntBBKT.  WS8T  TIBSiniA— Concluded. 


Si  ^ 
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AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  GROUPS  OF  STATES 
COMBINED— Continued. 

FSNK8TLTANIA,  HBW  JBSSBT,  WB8T  VIBeiNIA— Concluded. 


NatiTity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Forelgn-boni. 

Total 
all  nativ- 
ities. 

Mai^ 

ginal 
num- 
ber 

English. 

Fraoch. 

Oerman. 

Irish. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

4 

4 

1.0 

336 
6.6 

4 

5 
1.3 

1,138 
6.5 

2 

2 
1.0 

563 
6.7 

2 

2 
1.0 

296 
6.7 

5 

5 
1.0 

1,177 
6.9 

1 

1 
1.0 

634 
6.8 

18 

19 
1.1 

4,667 
6.6 

45 

49 
1.1 

8,757 
6.4 

28 

29 

30 

267 
5.4 

256 
6.7 

31 
32 

160 

147 

562 

258 

122 

495 

273 

120 

2,137 

4,111 

33 

3L1 

ao 

3.2 

3.1 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

34 

3 

4 

12 

6 

7 

17 

9 

2 

60 

115 

36 

3 

6 

20 

11 

13 

21- 

27 

6 

107 

199 

36 

1.0 

1.5 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1.2 

3.0 

3.0 

1.8 

1.7 

87 

330 
6.7 

273 
5.6 

1,158 
6.6 

574 
6.8 

309 
7.0 

1,198 
7.0 

661 
7.0 

263 
6.9 

4,774 
6.8 

8,086 
6.6 

38 
39 

HBW  YORK,  OHIO,  INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN,  MUSOURI. 


110 

32 

6 

70 
63.6 

16 
50.0 

5 
83.3 

10 

7 
21.9 

9 
28.1 

9.1 

30 
27.3 

1 
16.7 

97 
88.2 

26 
81.3 

4 

66.0 

12 
10.9 

* 
12.5 

1 
16.7 

1 
0.9 

2 
6.2 

1 
16.7 

62 

23 

3 

94 
1.5 

37 
l.fi 

3 
1.0 

91 
96.8 

36 
97.3 

3 
100.0 

37 

36 
97.3 


2.7 


33 
89.2 

2 
5.4 


42 

42 
100.0 


42 
100.0 


5.4 

16 

22 

29 

25 

1.8 

1.1 

28 

24 

96.6 

96.0 

16 

14 
87.5 


2 
12.5 


15 
93.7 


1 
6.3 


6 

8 
1.3 

8 
100.0 


378 

686 

211 
76.0 

523 
76.3 

19 
6.8 

27 
3.9 

48 
17.3 

136 
19.8 

250 
90.0 

555 
80.9 

21 
7.5 

114 
16.6 

7 
2.5 

17 
2.5 

148 

315 

219 
1.5 

456 
1.5 

211 
96.3 

437 
06.4 

} 


1 

2 


5 
6 


} 


8 

0 
10 

U 
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AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  GROUPS  OP  STATES 
COMBINED— Ck)ntinued. 

HBW  rtaSK,  OHIO,  OnnAKA,  XLLIHOXS,  WUCOKSIH,  MI880USI— Concluded. 


NatlTlty  and  nee  of  head  of  ftunlly. 

Fofeign-born. 

final 

Total 

aUnaUv- 

Ities. 

num- 
ber. 

EngUBh. 

French. 

German. 

Irish. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

12 

5 

67 

28 

3 

18 

22 

6 

161 

346 

12 

20 

1.7 

8 
1.6 

99 
1.5 

55 
2.0 

3 
1.0 

23 
1.3 

27 
1.2 

7 
1.2 

242 
1.5 

514 
1.5 

13 
14 

19 
05.0 

7 
87.5 

82 
82.8 

44 

80.0 

2 

66.7 

15 
66.2 

23 
85.2 

6 
71.4 

197 
81.4 

426 
82.9 

}   » 

24 

9 

91 

16 

0 

37 

36 

15 

234 

539 

16 

28 
1.2 

10 
1.1 

106 
1.2 

19 
1.2 

6 
1.0 

43 
1.2 

37 
1.0 

16 
1.1 

265 
1.1 

506 
1.1 

17 
18 

3 

10.7 

3 

ia7 

22 
78.6 

1 
10.0 

8 

7.5 

6 

5.7 

92 

86.8 

7 

36.8 

1 

5.3 

11 

57.9 

3 
7.0 

3 
8.1 

1 
6.3 

26 

9.8 

10 

3.8 

219 

8(1.4 

57 
9.6 

19 

3.2 

520 

87.2 

• 
• 

19 

20 

9 
90.0 

6 
100.0 

40 
93.0 

34 
91.9 

15 
03.7 

21 

17 

8 

82 

17 

4 

33 

35 

14 

210 

495 

22 

43 
2.4 

20 
2.5 

229 
2.8 

44 

2.6 

9 
2.3 

126 
3.8 

113 
3.2 

42 
3.0 

626 
8.0 

1,367 
2.8 

23 
24 

26 
60.5 

17 
39.5 

13 

65.0 

7 

35.0 

149 

65.1 

79 

34.5 

1 

0.4 

2 

3 
1.5 

720 
6.5 

34 
77.3 

10 
22.7 

5 
55.6 

3 
33.3 

1 
11.1 

77 
61.1 

49 
38.9 

69 
61.1 

44 
38.9 

32 

76.2 

10 

23.8 

405 
64.7 

219 

35.0 

2 

a3 

7 

8 
1.1 

1,861 
6.7 

891 
65.2 

460 

34.3 

7 

a5 

18 

19 
1.1 

4,173 
6.1 

25 

1        27 

1 

1 
1.0 

151 
6.0 

1 

1 
1.0 

200 
6.5 

2 

2 
1.0 

295 
8.0 

1 

1 
1.0 

103 
6.4 

28 

29 

30 

66 
6.6 

31 
5.2 

286 
6.8 

31 
32 

75 

33 

348 

111 

18 

121 

123 

42 

871 

2,0B7 

33 

3.0 

3.3 

3.2 

3.5 

• 

3.0 

3.3 

2.9 

2.6 

3.1 

3.0 

34 

3 

6 

2.0 

157 
6.3 

8 

11 

1.4 

731 
6.6 

1 

4 

4.0 

213 
6.7 

1 

4 

4.0 

• 

35 
5.8 

3 

10 

3.3 

296 
7.0 

3 

7 

2.3 

110 
6.9 

10 

42 

2.2 

1,903 
6.8 

53 
112 
2.1 

4,285 
6.2 

35 

36 

37 

66 
6.6 

295 
8.0 

38 
39 

WOMAN   AND  CHIU>  WAQE-EABNER8 GIiASB. 


KAXTLAFB.  TntaiHU.  TXNmSSXS,  SOOTH  CABOUNA,  QIOBaU— Goncld. 


ALL  STATES. 


Total  aumber  of  tsmllieg. . . . 
Fathers: 

F^«hav- 

22.8 

S3 

,.=;  ,Js 

77 

,X,1 

lOU.O  ,100.0 

270 

|iar?llat«d. 

FamlllHhay- 

Motben: 

Famllliwhav- 

iSi  mothM 
B<  work. 

ing  mother 
died    or 

eluding   father) 
of  iRf  and  over 
tftmbtrotfa 
inn. 

'Sj;.°"" 

At  work 

Niimbfr, . 

Number.. 

■rnilT  (e:t- 
IG  years 

nber    per' 

Number.. 
Per  rant.. 

.,1 

_  ai '         S      137 

7,              !      IB 

• 

,„.! 

i 

1 

2» 

m 

,^23,     _,l ■ 1     J     ^. 

i 

10 

fl        1 

,.l     '.:  «■  „ 

IM.O 

! 
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AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  GROUPS  OF  STATES 
COMBINED— Continued. 

XABTLANB,  VnteiNIA,  TXNNV88SS,  SOUTH  GABOUNA,  OBO&GIA. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  fsmlly. 

Foreign-bom. 

Total 

aUnativ- 

iUes. 

Mar^ 

ginal 

num- 

ber. 

Ensllsh. 

French. 

German. 

Irish. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

\ 

10 

10 
100.0 

1 

1 
100.0 

1 

1 
100.0 

13 

12 
92.3 

93 

7.4 
79.6 

1 
1.1 

18 
19.4 

69 
74.2 

23 
24.7 

1 
1.1 

51 

76 
1.5 

73 
96.1 

47 
62 

1 

}       ^ 
}       ^ 

}        4 

}        * 
}        * 

1 
100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 
7.7 

12 
92.3 

1 
7.7 

9 
90.0 

1 
10.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1                    m 
>                   i 

1 

4 

4.0 

3 
75.0 

6 

8 
1.3 

8 
100.0 

8 

15 
1.9 

10 
66.7 

7 

1.0 

1 

2 
2.0 

2 

100. 0 

1 
1 

1.0 

1 

8 

14 
1.8 

13 
92.9 

9 

16 
1.8 

11 
68.8 

8 

8 
1.0 

1 
12.5 

8 

9 

10 

}    " 

12 

n 

1.3           14 

75^M       « 

1 

100.0 

1 

68 

74 
1.1 

2 
2.7 

16 

1 

1.0 

1 

17 

18 

1 
14.3 

\       1® 

1 

4.n  20 

0 

1 

100.0 

7 
87.5 

11 

31 
2.8 

13 

41.9 

9 

29.0 

69   1 

85.7 

93.2 

81 

249 
3.1 

92 

36.9 

109 

43.8 

f      ^' 

1 

2 
2.0 

1 
50.0 

9 

26 
2.9 

12 
46.2 

7 
26.9 

7 
26.9 

1 

3 
3.0 

22 

! 

23 

!                    1 

24 

t  " 

1 

2 
86.7 

1 

\      26 

1 
50.0 

\   A  •« 

' 

49460''—S.  Doc.  645,  01-2.  vol  3- 


45 


W0UA2(  AND  CHILD  WA0E-KABNEB8 — ai>&SS. 


ALL  8TATXS— Concluded. 
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3  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  GROUPS  OF  STATES 
>MBINEI>— Concluded. 

ALL  STATES— Concluded. 


Natiyitj  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign-born. 

Total 

all  native 

ities. 

ICar- 

Slnal 
num- 
ber 

i^llsh. 

French. 

German. 

Irish. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

40 

86 

200 

74 

17 

94 

65 

20 

546 

1,129 

12 

1.6 

40 
1.4 

287 
1.4 

124 
1.7 

20 
1.2 

118 
1.3 

81 
1.2 

24 
1.2 

766 
1.4 

1,583 
1.4 

13 
14 

56 

84.6 

41 
83.7 

240 
83.6 

98 
79.0 

14 
7a  0 

90 
76.3 

70 
86.4 

17 
7a  8 

685 
8L4 

1,270 
80.2 

}  » 

62 

46 

228 

86 

43 

178 

115 

40 

807 

1,681 

16 

74 
L2 

52 
1.1 

258 
1.1 

93 
1.1 

51 
1.2 

207 
1.2 

131 
LI 

58 
L2 

024 
1.1 

1,894 
1.1 

17 
18 

7 
0.6 

s 

2 

3.0 

1 

1.0 

40 

012 

24 
0.3 

12 

4.7 

222 

86.0 

10 

10.8 

3 

3.2 

80 

86.0 

2 

3.0 

2 

3.9 

47 

92.2 

11 

5.3 

4 

1.9 

192 

92.8 

7 
5.3 

4 
6.9 

67 
7.3 

25 
2.7 
832 

9ao 

134 

7.1 

64 

3.4 

1,096 

89.5 

19 

4.0 

20 

64 

86.5 

124 
917 

64 

93.1 

21 

68 

40 

218 

79 

41 

180 

110 

46 

782 

1,640 

22 

167 
2L7 

89 
2.2 

624 
2.9 

259 
3.3 

142 
3.5 

610 
3.4 

372 
3.1 

143 
3.1 

2,806 
8.1 

4.768 
2.9 

23 
24 

04 

60.0 

58 

86.0 

5 

3.2 

65 
73.0 

23 
25.0 

1 
1.1 

400 
64.1 

206 

32.9 

19 

3.0 

180 

69.5 

71 

27.4 

8 

3.1 

71 
50.0 

63 
44.4 

8 
5.6 

341 
55.9 

258 

42.3 

11 

1.8 

200 
53.8 

161 

43.3 

11 

2.0 

84 
58.7 

55 
38.5 

4 
2.8 

1,435 

50.9 

894 

37.3 

67 

2.8 

2,831 

59.4 

1,740 

36.5 

197 

11 

5 

6 

3 

2 

7 

1 

1 

25 

65 

28 

5 

8 
1.3 

1,034 
6.5 

3 
1.0 

778 
6.6 

2 
1.0 

327 
6.5 

7 
1.0 

1,472 
7.1 

1 
1.0 

920 
6.8 

1 
1.0 

364 
6.6 

27 
1.1 

6,622 
6.6 

70 
1.1 

13,560 
6.3 

29 

LO 

30 

404 
6.4 

333 
5.6 

31 
32 

280 

180 

952 

374 

140 

616 

386 

164 

3,061 

6,472 

33 

8.1 

ai 

3.2 

3.2 

2.8 

3.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.1 

3.0 

34 

7 

4 

21 

7 

8 

17 

12 

5 

81 

m 

35 

10 

6 

82 

15 

17 

21 

37 

13 

161 

328 

36 

L4 

L5 

1.5 

2L1 

2.1 

L2 

• 

3.1 

2.6 

1.9 

1.9 

37 

804 
6.6 

330 
6.7 

1,966 
6.6 

793 
6.8 

344 
6.9 

1,498 
7.2 

957 
7.1 

377 
6.9 

6,773 
6.8 

13,888 
6.5 

38 
89 
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An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  the  first  groqp 
shows  that  of  the  1 ,358  families  of  all  nativities  which  were  investigated 
in  that  group  of  States  the  average  gross  income  per  family — that  is, 
the'total  earnings  of  all  members  of  the  family  plus  any  income  the 
family  may  have  had  from  any  other  source — was  $922.  Of  this 
amount,  S849  was  paid  into  the  family  fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  family  as  such,  the  difference  being  the  amount  retained  by  the 
individual  members  of  the  family  for  their  personal  expenses.  Fol- 
lowing this  the  families  are  classified  according  to  their  several  sources 
of  income,  and  certain  facts  are  shown  in  regard  to  these  sources. 
The  classification  of  families  is  for  families  with  father  at  work,  mother 
at  work,  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  females  16  years  of 
age  and  over  at  work,  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  children 
under  14  at  work,  and  families  with  income  from  other  sources.  For 
the  1,037  families  with  father  at  work  the  average  gross  income  per 
family  was  $979.  The  average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family 
fund  per  family)  was  $911.  Of  the  average  gross  income  the  father 
earned  $511,  or  52.2  per  cent,  which  amount  was,  as  compared  with 
the  net  income  of  the  family,  56  per  cent.  The  remaining  figures  of 
the  table  may  be  read  in  Uke  manner. 


SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
AND  RACE,  FOR  GROUPS  OF  STATES  AND  FOR  ALL  STATES  COMBINED. 

PBNHSTLVANIA.  NBW  JXB8XT.  WX8T  VIBOnnA. 


Nativity  and  mce  of  hetd  of  family. 


FofvlKD-bcMii . 


English.   French. 


51 
11,010 

IMO 


40 
fl,Ott 

|1,<H4 


&1 


Oer- 
man. 


176? 
|1,0U. 


SI.S 


ML 


I 

1 


IMO! 


«  lU 

$1,0101  $1,104. 

I  i 

9f7&  $1.0G 


4».I 


Irtoh. 


$812 


Italian, 
8outb. 


$.wr 


$7$1 
$7«l 


42 
$790 

$777 


i 
4».l 


Polkh. 


171 
$801 


147 
$832 

$784 

I 
I 

17.  li 
iSO.4! 


Other 
Slan. 


Other 


$742 
$737 


77 
$778 

$772 


$179 


».Q 


ToCaL 


706 


$827 


$0 
$012 

$M0 


$440 

48.2 

tSLa 


Total, 
all  nathr- 

ItiM. 


Mar- 

final 
noro- 
bcr. 


$024 


$460 
10,  ol 


to. 


i.an 
$022 


1.007 
$070 

$811 

$«11 
$2.2! 


i  H 


1 
3 


4 
$ 


7 
8 


WOMAN  AKD  CHILD  WAQE-eAfiMEBS — GLASS. 


PENNSTLTANIA,  ZTXW  7XB8IT,  WX8T  TTRaiHIA— Continued. 


OBAPTBB  XZIT.-~<1BNERAL  TABLES. 


714  WOMAN   AND  CHIU)  WAOE-EARNBBS — QliASS. 

Table  XII.- 

PEHHSTLTAniA,  KZW  JXKSET,  WX8T 


WOMAN  AND  OHQiD  WAOE-EABNEBfi QIAS8. 


PIKKflTXTAKIA,  HXW  JIKBXT,  WZ8T  TTBaimA— Concluded. 


mw  TOBK,  omo,  dtdiaha,  Illinois,  wibcohbih,  xissoubi. 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
WORK,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

PXNNBTLVANIA,  NBW  JXB8ST,  WX8T  VIBQINXA— Concluded. 


NatlTtty  and  xaoe  of  head  of  fiunlly. 


Foraigii-boni. 


English. 

French^ 

Qer- 
man. 

Irish. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slavs. 

20 

20 

62 

2S 

17 

77 

56 

$1,206 

f058 

11,004 

1830 

$714 

$730 

$730 

11,136 

1068 

1063 

t766 

$706 

$726 

$736 

S7D 

170 

182 

184 

• 

$61 

$64 

$54 

&8 

7.3 

&2 

ia2 

8.5 

7.8 

7.4 

6.2 

7.3 

8.5 

11.0 

8.6 

7.4 

7.4 

Other 


14 

$1,013 

$0S2 


$143 


141 


l&O 


Total. 


294 
$857 


$60 


8.1 


8.3 


Total, 
all  nativ- 
ities. 


ICar- 

glnal 
num- 
ber. 


540 
$887 

$831 

$72 
&1 
8.6 


52 
53 
64 

66 
60 

67 


NXW  YOBK,  OHIO,  INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN,  MI8S0UBI. 


25 
$1,035 

10 
$1,424 

110 
$005 

32 
$1,109 

6 
$017 

37 
$064 

42 
$077 

16 
$1,407 

$1,04S 

686 
$075 

1 
2 

$098 

$1,375 

$881 

$007 

$017 

$860 

$067 

$1,246 

$044 

$879 

8 

18 
$1,206 

10 
$1,424 

TO 
$1,043 

16 
$1,346 

5 
$866 

36 
$936 

42 

$on 

.14 
$1,540 

211 
$1,005 

523 
$1,034 

4 
5 

$1,170 

$1,375 

$063 

$1,157 

$866 

$857 

$067 

$1,356 

$1,021 

$050 

0 

$679 

$725 

$524 

$484 

$427 

$422 

$453 

$032 

$537 

$532 

7 

56.2 

50.9 

50.2 

35.9 

49.3 

45.0 

4&4 

6a5 

49.0 

51.5 

8 

58.0 

52.7 

54.4 

41.8 

49.3 

49.2 

46.8 

68.7 

52.5 

56.0 

9 

2 

* 

$356 

12 
$764 

4 

$1,063 

1 
$518 

2 

$1,076 

21 
$804 

114 
$662 

10 

11 

$356 

$156 
43.8 

43.8 

$699 

$194 
25.4 

27.8 

$724 

$112 
10.3 

15.4 

$518 

$125 
24.1 

24.1 

$074 

$364 

33.8 

37.4 

$680 

$188 
23.4 

27.3 

$613 

$168 
25.5 

27.5 

12 

13 

14 

15 

WOMAN  AND  GHIIJ>  WAQE-EABNEB8 OI>ASS. 


NSW  TOBK.  OmO,  INDUnA,  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN, 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
WORK,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,   ETC.— Continued. 

NSW  TOBX,  OHIO,  INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN,  MIS80UBI— Continued. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign-bom. 

Total, 
all  nativ- 
ities. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

English. 

French. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

ber. 

11 

4 

62 

23 

3 

15 

22 

6 

146 

306 

16 

14 

7 

91 

36 

3 

28 

24 

8 

211 

437 

17 

11,314 

$1,725 

$1,159 

$1,374 

$1,192 

$1,231 

$1,167 

$1,966 

$1,263 

$1,234 

18 

$1,362 

$1,644 

$969 

$1,075 

$1,192 

$1,013 

$1,154 

$1,667 

$1,087 

$1,047 

19 

S466 

$685 

$587 

$725 

$584 

$619 

$453 

$011 

$509 

$574 

20 

S434 

$605 

$422 

$468 

$584 

$421 

$440 

$482 

$444 

$409 

21 

$365 

$302 

$400 

$463 

$584 

$332 

$415 

$683 

$414 

$402 

22 

$341 

$346 

$288 

$299 

$584 

$226 

$404 

$362 

$307 

$287 

23 

35.4 

• 

39.7 

50.7 

52.8 

49.0 

50.3 

38.8 

45.9 

47.4 

46.5 

24 

34.4 

36.8 

43.6 

43.0 

49.0 

41.6 

38.2 

31.0 

40.8 

30.1 

25 

11 

5 

53 

26 

2 

12 

21 

4 

134 

289 

26 

19 

7 

82 

44 

2 

15 

23 

5 

197 

426 

27 

11,016 

$1,725 

$1,047 

$1,218 

1843 

$1,154 

$078 

$1,207 

$1,103 

$1,075 

28 

$936 

$1,601 

$891 

$975 

$843 

$1,017 

$978 

$1,207 

$975 

$937 

29 

$425 

$397 

$312 

$354 

$118 

$268 

$211 

$285 

$311 

$305 

30 

$372 

$362 

$264 

$309 

$118 

$247 

$211 

$285 

$274 

$262 

31 

$246 

$283 

$201 

$215 

$118 

$214 

$193 

$228 

$211 

$207 

32 

$215 

$259 

$171 

$1K3 

$118 

$198 

$193 

$228 

$186 

$178 

33 

41.8 

23.0 

29.8 

29.9 

13.9 

23.2 

21.6 

23.6 

2a2 

28.4 

34 

39.7 

21.4 

29.6 

31.7 

13.9 

24.  3 

21.6 

23.6 

28.1 

28.0 

35 

WOMAN  AND  GHILD  WAGB-BABHEBB — OLASB. 


mw  TOKK,  omo,  nniiANA.  nuifou,  wucoHsm,  nssovBi— conciiuM. 


WOliAN  AMD  CHILD  WAOE-BABITEBS — OLABB. 


KABTLAMD,  TiBaiinA,  Tunnssu,  SOUTH  CAXOLiirA,  axomeiA. 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
WORK,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Contuiued. 

MABTLAHB.  VaMXUL,  TEKHEBBSE,  SOUTH  CA&OUHA.  ttSOBOIA. 


NatlTtty  md  race  of  head  of  fkmlly. 

Foreigii-boni. 

Total, 
all  nativ- 
ities. 

Ei«lMi. 

French. 

OflT. 

man. 

Irish. 

lUUan, 
Booth. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slays. 

Other 
noes. 

TotaL 

1 

10 
$1,021 

$094 

10 
$1,021 

$034 

$477 
46.7 

51.0 

1 
$830 
$830 

$104 
12.7 

12.7 

6 

8 

$1,207 

$1,062 

$263 
$175 

$190 
$131 

21.0 

1 
$1,632 

$1,394 

1 
$1,632 

$1,394 

$450 
27.6 

32.3 

1 
$700 

$700 

1 

$7U0 

$700 

$624 
89.1 

89.1 

13 
$900 

$011 

12 
$1,046 

$063 

$487 
46.6 

61.1 

1 
$830 
$820 

$104 
12.7 

12.7 

8 

13 

$1,166 

$1,021 

$330 

$286 

$203 
$144 

28.8 

93 
$849 

$766 

74 
$922 

$836 

$465 
49.4 

54.4 

23 
$666 
$574 

$84 

12.7 

14.6 

60 

73 

$1,029 

$886 

$384 
$258 

$263 
$177 

37.3 

$453 

......... 

$404 

• 

• 

1 

1 

2 

$1,632 

$1,394 

$786 
$647 

$393 
$274 

48.1 

3 

$463 

$404 

$332 

$283 

$111 

$94 

73.3 

Mar- 

ginal 

nam- 

ber. 


1 
2 


4 
5 

6 


7 
8 


10 
11 
12 

13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 


724  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABNEBS — 0L.AS8. 

Table  Xn.— TOTAL  FAMILY   INCOME  AND   INCOME   FROM   CERTAIN 
AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT 

MAHTLAND,  VIBaiNU..  TlmnsSIE,  SOUTH  OAKOLIHA,  aXOBOU— Cmt'd. 


as 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
WORK,  BY  Nativity  and  race,   etc.— continued. 

MABTLAND,  VISGINIA,  TXNKESSES,  SOUTH  CABOUKA,  OIOBQIA— amt'd. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign-bora. 

Total, 
all  nativ- 
ities. 

Mar. 

ginal 
num- 
ber 

English. 

French. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polbh. 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

7a  1 

16.4 

7 

10 

$1,006 

$074 

$279 
$223 

$196 
$156 
25.5 

22.9 

6 

6 

$1,002 

1 

$075 

39.2 

1 
1 

23.0 

8 

11 

$116 

$103 

$270 
$221 

$197 
$161 
23.2 

21.6 

7 

29.1 

37 

47 

$853 

$773 

$194 
$167 

$153 
$131 
22.7 

21.5 

63 
69 

25 

- 

26 

27 

$1,G32 
$1,394 

28 

......... 

29 

$207 
$207 

$207 
$207 

ao 

31 

32 

33 

12.7 

34 

14.9 

35 

, 

1 

1 

r 
1 

$1,632 
$1,394 

$14> 

11.0 

12.9 

1 

36 

' 

7 
$1,092' 
$1,0CS5 

$153 

1 

$l.V.l 

1 

...J 

27 

$W>        38 

1 

1 
1 

1        1 

1 
j 

$149 

$119 
U.9 

tWt 

40 

1 

1                                       r 

1 

" 

i 

$147         41 

1 

■ 

lH.f»-         42 

i 

■ 

20.6 

43 

1 

726  woMAir  Ain>  ohiu>  waob-babnebs — olasb. 

Table  Xn.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  AND   INCOME  PROM  CERTAIN 
AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT 

KASTLAHS,  TBSIHIA,  TXHKKBSXI,  SOUTH  CAXOUNA,  OXOB«A— GoDCl'd. 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
WORK,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

MABTLAND,  VI90INIA,  TXNNBSSXS,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  eEOBOIA— Concl'd. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign-born. 

Total, 

aU  nativ- 

iUes. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
hcyr 

English. 

French. 

Ger- 
man. 

Iri»h. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

1 

1 

$453 

$404 

$06 

$05 
21.0 

28.5 

1 
$453 
$404 

$26 
5.7 

6.4 

6 

7 

$1,044 

$027 

$137 

$118 
13.1 

14.8 

4 

$1,003 

$011 

$26 
2.6 

2.0 

1 

1 

$700 

$7UU 

$64 

$04 

0.1 

0.1 

1 

$700 
$700 

$12 
1.7 

1.7 

8 

0 

$027 

$833 

$123 

$100 
13.2 

14.7 

7 
9071 

$8n 

$22 
2.3 

2.5 

42 

48 

$802 

$770 

$113 

$00 
12.6 

14.5 

40 

$841 

746 

$33 
3.0 

4.4 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

40 

50 

51 

1 
$1,632 
$1,304 

$10 
0.6 

0.7 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

728  WOMAK  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS — GLABS. 

Table  XII.- 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK.  MOTHER  AT  WOUK. 
WORK,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  ETC.— ConUnued . 

ALL  STATES. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 


Foreign-born. 


Engliah. 


771 
11,011 


£8 

11,126 

11,088 


M.1 


French. 


16a 

tl37 
2L7 


ii,»7 
fi,ui 


4L5 


fiO 
Sl,061 

tl,000 


68 

81,088 

11,060 


8687 
e.1 


66w3  M.0 


Ger- 
man. 


296 
81,000 

8BM 


Irish. 


8140 
17.9 

17. 


21 

31 

: 


•09* 

J 

I 

J 


81,000 


49L4 


62.8 


1&< 


117 
8967 

8843 


199  74 

81,078      81,012 


8921 

8601 
49.61 


lUllan, 
Sonth. 


14i 
8766! 


8212 
28.1 


•ir 


•07  ffCt 


8K*W 


«Ll| 


60 
8707 

8787 


47 
8798 

8787 


4&4 


614  49l1 


814ft 
218 


Polish. 


21 


i 


\4 

8«,2ir 
ii.tofi 

mm 


$mi 


208 
8828 

8777 


183 
8868 

8799 


8401 

47.0 

6a2 

7 

88n 


other 
Slavs. 


9m 

t 


«k4i  M'V  Ht  )l 


other 


ToUl. 


136 
8816 

8808 


119 
8848 

8841 


8106 

47.7 


48.1 


8116 
2&I 

2111 


8I,«MI 

li,«8i 

9Md 


i 


66 
81,046 

8947 


46 
81,108 

81,010 


8(08 

M.7 


866f# 

8145 

21« 

Vi 
81«Ml 


I 


%%,m 


8(41; 


! 

I 


997 


8870 


8873 
8920 


Total, 

all  natlV' 

itles. 


Mar. 

Klnal 
num- 
ber. 


49.fi 


6214 


217 

I 
I 

47» 
•l,IX<» 

9/m 

4^  fti 


898ii 
8866 


1,«84 


8930 


61.  A 


¥^U 


f  I  ^ 


J 


^ 


8M.; 


1 

2 


4 
6 


7 


an  Id 

i«7l!  11 

mui  12 

I 

81^  U 

22^  14 

»il  U 


17 

U 

21 


8SVM)        22 
44.^        24 


WOUAN  ASD  CHtLD  WAUE-EABNEBS — QLAB8. 


ALL  STATIS— Continued. 


732  WOMAir  AND  CHIU)  WAQE-EABNEBS — QLASB. 

Table  XII.- 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
WORK   BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  ETC.-Conduded. 

ALL  STATX8— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  lace  of  head  of  funily. 

Foreign-boni. 

Total, 
all  nativ- 
ities. 

Mai^ 

glnal 
num- 
ber. 

English. 

French. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

5 

1 

16 

8 

8 

11 

10 

4 

63 

179 

44 

6 

1 

19 

8 

8 

11 

U 

4 

67 

197 

45 

1942 

$507 

$053 

$783 

$664 

$807 

$538 

$654 

$775 

$822 

46 

9921 

$507 

$856 

$745 

$664 

$793 

$482 

$654 

$734 

$759 

47 

1117 

$50 

$125 

$59 

$131 

$75 

$159 

$114 

$112 

$119 

48 

$117 

$50 

$105 

$59 

$131 

$75 

$144 

$114 

$105 

$106 

49 

12.4 

9.9 

13.1 

7.5 

19.7 

9.3 

30.1 

17.4 

14.4 

14.5 

50 

12.6 

9.9 

14.6 

7.9 

19.7 

9.5 

33.0 

17.4 

15.2 

15.7 

51 

35 

25 

140 

38 

18 

89 

93 

24 

462 

933 

52 

11,032 

$1,048 

$1,006 

$975 

$749 

$767 

$835 

$1,102 

$922 

$920 

53 

1972 

$1,041 

$920 

$865 

$740 

$746 

$828 

$983 

$870 

$853 

54 

U9 

$89 

$72 

$101 

$75 

$52 

$61 

$118 

$71 

$71 

55 

5.8 

8.5 

7.2 

10.3 

9.9 

6.8 

7.3 

10.7 

7.7 

7.7 

56 

6.1 

8.6 

7.8 

11.6 

10.1 

6.9 

7.4 

11.9 

8.1 

8.3 

57 
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TABUC  XI7.— CLASBUHD  IHCOKB  01  TAKmXS  HATIKO  CHILOBZIT  TTHDKB 
I«  AT  WOKZ,  XXCLTTDINO  ZAHNINeS   07  SUCH   CHILDKXH,  BT  NATIT- 

iTT  or  hxah  of  takilt. 

Table  XIV  is  in  all  respects  like  the  preceding  Table  Xm  in  fonn, 
save  that  the  families  are  grouped  according  to  the  nativity  of  the 
head  of  the  family  instead  of  according  to  groups  of  States.  The 
table  relates  just  as  in  the  case  of  Table  XIII  only  to  families  having 
children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  and  classifying  the  families 
according  to  size  Bhows  the  number  of  each  specified  size  having 
annual  income,  after  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  14, 
of  certain  classified  amounts.  The  families  for  which  detailed  data 
were  secured  are  grouped  according  to  the  nativity  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  whether  native  of  native  parents,  white;  native  of  native 
parents,  colored;  native  of  foreign  parents,  foretgn-bom,  and  all 
nativities.  The  data  in  regard  to  family  income  were  secured  from 
the  members  of  the  family  in  the  home,  as  described  in  connection 
with  Table  XII.  The  figures  are  necessarily  only  approximate,  and 
the  probability  of  error  in  them  is  discussed  in  detail  on  page  508. 

An  examination  of  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  families 
whose  heads  were  foreign-bom  shows  that  of  the  64  representative 
families  of  that  class  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work 
from  which  detailed  information  was  secured  14  had  5  persons  or 
less  each,  10  had  6  persons,  14  had  7  persons,  11  had  8  persons,  and 
15  families  had  0  or  more  persons  each.  Of  the  whole  number  there 
were  9  families  with  incomes,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children 
under  14,  of  less  than  (300,  9  with  incomes  of  (300  to  (399,  9  with 
incomes  of  (400  to  (499,  2  with  incomes  of  (1,500  to  (1,999,  and  1 
with  an  income  of  (2,000  or  more.  The  figures  for  the  families  of 
the  other  nativities  may  be  studied  in  like  manner. 

Table  XIV.— FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY  (EXCLUDING 
EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS)  AND  BY  NATIVITY  OF 
HEAD  OF  FAMILY.  FOR  ALL  STATES  COMBINED. 


73d  woman   and  child  WAOE-EABNEBB — OLAfig. 

Table  XIV .-FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  U  YEARS  OP  AGE 
AT  WORK.  BV  SIZE  OP  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OP  FAMILY  (EXCLUD- 
ING EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  U  YEARS)  AND  BY  NATIVITY 
OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY,  FOR  ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Concluded. 
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TABU  XT.— CLA8SITIKD  DTCOKK  OF  TAKHHI  HATING  CHILDRKN  VNSZB 
16  AT  WOKK,  XZOLUDINe  KAKHIVaS  OF  SVOH  OHILDBKM. 

This  table  is  in  all  respects  like  the  preceding  Table  XJH  in  form 
and  shows  similar  data  for  f amihea  having  children  tmder  1 6  at  work. 
A  study  may  be  made  of  these  figures  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
explained  in  connection  with  Table  Xm. 

Tablb  XV.— FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDIIEN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OP  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OP  FAMILY.  INCOME  OP  FAMILY  (EXCLUDING 
EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS),  AND  STATE  GROUPS. 
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TABLE  ZVI.- CLASSIFIED  mcOKX  07  FAMILIZS  HAVINO  CHUDBBK  UiniKB 
le  AT  WOBK,  KXCLTTDIKS  XABKINQ8  07  BITCH  CHILDBIH,  BT  NATTVITT 

or  HZAs  or  faiolt. 

This  table  is  in  all  respects  like  the  preceding  Table  XIV  in  form 
and  shows  similar  data  for  families  having  children  under  16  at  work. 
A  study  may  be  made  of  these  figures  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
explained  in  connection  with  Table  XIV. 

Table  XVI.— FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OP  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY  (EXCLUD- 
ING EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS)  AND  BY  NATIVITY 
OP  HEAD  OF  FAMILY,  FOR  ALL  STATES  COMBINED. 
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CHAPTEB  XXIV. GENERAL  TABLES.  739 

TABLE  XVn.— INCOKS  AND  HOUSINO  CONDITIONS  OF  FAMIUBS  OWNING 

AND  BENTING  HONES. 

This  table  shows  for  three  groups  of  States  and  for  all  States  com- 
bined the  housing  conditions,  the  income,  and  the  cost  of  rent,  of  rep- 
resentative families  owning  homes  and  renting  homes  either  from  the 
employing  company  or  from  other  persons.  The  families  are  shown 
according  to  nativity,  as  native  of  native  parents,  native  of  foreign 
parents,  or  foreign  bom,  and  for  all  nativities  combined.  Each  of 
the  three  separate  groups  is  also  divided  according  to  race.  The 
facts  are  shown  by  groups  of  States,  as  explained  in  connection  with 
Table  XI,  and  for  the  first  two  groups  the  data  have  been  subdivided 
according  to  the  size  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  families  Uved. 
This  latter  classification  was  made  for  cities  with  population  under 
8,000,  from  8,000  to  24,999,  from  25,000  to  49,999,  and  50,000  and 
over.  In  the  third  group  the  number  of  families  from  which  reports  were 
secured  was  so  small  that  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  subdivide 
them  in  this  manner,  so  that  the  facts  for  that  group  are  shown  in  a 
single  table  for  all  cities  only.  The  families  included  in  the  table  are 
the  same  as  those  included  in  Tables  XI  to  XVI  preceding  and  are 
in  all  cases  families  having  one  or  more  women  or  children  employed 
in  the  glass  factories  covered  by  this  investigation.  The  selection  of 
the  families  has  been  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XI.  It 
should  be  said  here,  however,  of  the  incomes  that  while  they  were 
secured  from  the  members  of  the  family  in  the  home  they  are  neces- 
sarily only  approximate.  The  probability  of  error  in  the  figures 
relating  to  income  is  discussed  in  detail  on  page  508. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  cities  with  a 
population  of  imder  8,000  in  the  first  group  shows  a  total  of  775  fam- 
ilies from  which  information  was  secured.  Of  these  families  606,  or 
78.2  per  cent,  occupied  separate  houses,  and  169,  or  21.8  per  cent,  lived 
in  apartment  or  tenement  buildings.  In  the  apartment  or  tenement 
buildings  in  which  these  169  families  lived,  there  was  an  average  of 
2.5  families  in  each  building.  This  includes  all  families  living  in  the 
building,  whether  included  in  this  investigation  or  not.  The  average 
number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for  sleeping  purposes  was  2.5,  and 
the  average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room  was  2.7.  The  fami- 
lies owning  their  homes  numbered  280,  or  36.1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
families.  In  these  families  the  average  gross  income  per  family  was 
$971,  and  the  average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund 
per  family)  was  $899,  the  difference  being  due  to  amounts  retained 
for  personal  expenses  by  certain  members  of  the  family.  The  average 
number  of  rooms  per  family  for  families  owning  houses  was  5.1. 
Similar  information  is  presented  for  families  renting  hoiises.  The 
information  for  each  class  of  cities  in  the  first  two  groups  and  for 
all  cities  in  each  of  the  three  groups  and  in  all  States  combined  m^.^ 
be  read  in  like  manner. 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
FOR  ALL  STATES  COMBINED. 

PBNN8TLVANXA,  NXW  JBSSIT,  WIST  VmeiNIA. 
CITIBS  WITH  POP17LATION  UNDER  8,000. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

4 

k 

Foreign-b<mi. 

Total, 
all  nativ- 
ities. 

Mar- 

Rlnal 
nimi- 
her. 

English. 

French. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Italian, 
Soath. 

Polish. 

•ther 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Totnl. 

34 

26 

^ 

83 

58 

18 
10 

29 
21 

88 
70 

88 
58 

24 
15 

402 

286 

775 
606 

1 
2 

76.6 

65.1 

60.9 

6&6 

72.4 

79.5 

09.9 

62.5 

71.1 

78.2 

8 

8 

15 

25 

8 

8 

18 

25 

9 

116 

169 

4 

23.5 

34.9 

30.1 

44.4 

27.6 

20.6 

aai 

87. 5 

28.9 

21.8 

6 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

2.8 

2.1 

2.8 

8.0 

2.0 

2.4 

2.5 

6 

228 

240 

600 

181 

208 

649 

687 

171 

2,814 

5,217 

7 

96 

108 

226 

48 

79 

190 

166 

56 

968 

1,964 

8 

2.8 

2.4 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

2.2 

2.0 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

0 

2.4 

2.3 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

8.4 

8.5 

2.9 

2.9 

2.7 

10 

15 

27 

86 

3 

17 

26 

^ 

11 

173 

280 

11 

44.1 

62.8 

43.4 

16.7 

58.6 

29.5 

45.8 

45.8 

43.0 

86.1 

12 

$1,078 

$006 

$057 

$1,083 

$942 

1795 

$748 

$969 

$890 

$971 

18 

»1,005 

$894 

$012 

$960 

$082 

$783 

$748 

$873 

$862 

$899 

14 

6.1 

4.7 

5.1 

7.3 

4.8 

4.1 

4.2 

5.6 

4.8 

5.1 

16 

19 

16 

47 

15 

12 

62 

45 

18 

229 

495 

16 

55.9 

37.2 

56.6 

1 

2.1 

$1,062 

83.3 

1 
6.7 

$888 

41.4 

7a5 

54.2 

54.2 

57.0 
2 

ao 

$841 

63.9 

14 

2.8 

$878 

17 
18 

19 

$1,046 

$1,040 

$669 

$653 

$748 

$864 

20 

$074 

$983 

$973 

$832 

$660 

$633 

$788 

$794 

$800 

$807 

21 

$145 

$121 

$130 

$111 

$103 

$75 

$86 

$102 

$103 

$100 

22 

13.9 

11.6 

12.4 

12.5 

15.6 

11.5 

11.8 

11.8 

12.2" 

12.4 

28 

14.9 

12.3 

13.4 

13.4 

15.6 

11.9 

11.5 

12.8 

12.8 

13.5 

24 

5.1 

4.6 

5.1 

4.4 

4.2 

3.7 

8.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.6 

25 

$2.40 

$2.21 

$2.14 

$2.11 

$2.06 

$1.69 

$2.30 

$2.06 

$2.07 

$2.00 

26 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  JEBSET,  WEST  VIBGINIA— Continued. 
CITIES  WITH  POPULATION  OF  8.000  TO  34,990. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign-bom. 

Total, 
all  nativ- 
ities. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

English, 

French. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

6 

1 

5 
2 

10 
6 

1 

5 
3 

5 
4 

2 
1 

1 
1 

41 
20 

147 
57 

1 
2 

20.0 

4ao 

6ao 

25.0 

60.0 

8ao 

50.0 

100.0 

48.8 

38.8 

3 

4 
2.5 

3 

60.0 

2.0 

4 

4ao 

2.0 

6 

75.0 

2.0 

2 

40.0 

2.0 

1 
2ao 

2.0 

1 

S0.0 

2.0 

21 

51.2 

2.1 

90 

61.2 

2.1 

4 

5 

6 

• 

29 

Q» 

68 

54 

24 

30 

11 

4 

2SB 

926 

7 

14 

15 

38 

24 

10 

15 

7 

1 

134 

465 

8 

2.8 

3.0 

3.8 

3.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.5 

1.0 

&0 

a2 

0 

2.1 

1.9 

1.8 

2.3 

2.4 

2.0 

1.6 

4.0 

2.1 

2.0 

10 

1 

2ao 

1663 

3 

3ao 

$1,047 

2 

25.0 

$1,204 

$1,168 

1 
20.0 
$032 

3 
GOO 
$897 

10 
24.4 
$084 

43 

20.3 

$1,230 

11 

12 

13 

1663 

$993 

$032 

$807 

$900 

$1,132 

14 

8.0 

&3 

7.0 

4.0 

7.0 

7.2 

7.8 

15 

5 

4 

7 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

31 

104 

10 

100.0 

8ao 

7ao 

75.0 

80.0 

40.0 

100.0 

loao 

75.6 

7a7 

17 

1 

2ao 

1804 

1 

25.0 
$1,093 

3 
42.9 

$1,141 

5 
83.3 

$831 

1 
60.0 

$607 

11 
35.5 

$874 

36 
34.6 

$943 

18 

19 

$683 

$420 

$771 

20 

1780 

11,023 

$1,048 

$823 

$643 

$697 

$420 

$588 

$829 

$885 

21 

179 

$114 

$101 

$82 

$75 

$84 

$102 

$60 

$90 

$95 

22 

9.8 

10.4 

a9 

9.9 

11.0 

12.1 

24.3 

7.8 

ia3 

10.1 

23 

10.0 

11.1 

9.6 

lao 

11.7 

12.1 

24.3 

10.2 

ia8 

ia8 

24 

5.4 

6.0 

7.6 

5.7 

4.3 

4.5 

7.0 

3.0 

5.8 

6.2 

25 

11.22 

$1.58 

$1.11 

$1.21 

$1.47 

$1.56 

$1.21 

$1.67 

$1.28 

$1.29 
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Tablb  XTH.- 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

PXNNSTLyAini^  NSW  JXBSXT,  WX8T  VXEGINXA'—Cantinued. 
CIUBS  with  FOPUIiATION  OF  35»000  TO  49,999. 


NatlTity  and  race  of  head  of  l^anily. 

m 

VottAgDr^MTU. 

Total, 

all  nativ- 

lUes. 

Mar- 
ginal 
niun- 
b«r 

English. 

1 

Franch. 

Oflr- 

Irish. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

14 
0 

64.3 

6 

36.7 

2.0 

91 

34 

2.4 

2.7 

• 

11 

78.6 

$1,067 

$081 

4.6 

3 
21.4 

'6 

4 

e6w7 

2 

33.3 

2.0 

37 

15 

2.6 

2.6 

2 

33.3 

$1,612 

$1,252 

6.0 

4 
66.7 

21 
13 

01.0 

8 

38.1 

2.0 

133 

51 

2.4 

2.6 

13 

61.9 

$1,127 

$1,023 

4.8 

8 
38.1 

72 
39 

54.2 

33 

45.8 

2.4 

443 
153 
2.1 
2.9 

24 
33.3 
$940 
$824 

4.6 

48 
66.7 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

100.0 

2.0 

5 

2 

2.0 

2.6 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

1 
100.0 

16 

17 

18 

• 

19 

$1,370 
$1,370 

$156 

11.4 

11.4 

5.0 

$2.00 

$1,234 
$1,108 

$120 
9.7 

10.8 

4.0 

$2.50 

$1,066 
$808 

$117 

11.0 

14.5 

4.0 

$2.44 

$1,167 

$920 

$808 

$119 

13.0 

14.8 

3.8 

$2.61 

20 

$991 

21 

$123 
10.5 

22 

,.i 

23 

12.4 

4.1 

$2.48 

24 

i 

26 

26 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

PBNNSTLVANIA,  NSW  JX&8ET,  WEST  VIBGINXA-<;onUnued. 
CITIES  WITH  POPULATION  OF  50,000  AND  OVBB. 


» 

Nativity  and  rare  of  heod  of  family. 

Foreign-born. 

Total, 

all  naUv- 

ities. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
l>er. 

English. 

French. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Italian. 
South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slava. 

Other 
races. 

Total 

11 
8 

72.7 

3 

1 

60 
37 

53.6 

32 

62 
37 

71.2 

15 

10 

4 

40.0 
6 

78 
15 

10.2 

63 

8 

13 
6 

4A.2 

7 

242 
107 

44.2 

136 

364 
187 

61.4 

177 

1 
2 

8 

• 

1 

8 

4 

27.3 

loao 

46.4 

28.8 

00.0 

80.8 

100.0 

53.8 

56.8 

48.6 

6 

2.0 

2.0 

2.4 

2.3 

6.2 

3.0 

3.8 

2.7 

2.0 

3.0 

6 

77 

4 

389 

352 

77 

510 

63 

87 

1,560 

2,371 

7 

33 

2 

156 

132 

21 

150 

16 

83 

543 

854 

8 

3.0 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

2.1 

1.0 

2.0 

2.5 

2.2 

2.3 

0 

2.3 

2.0 

2.6 

2.7 

3.7 

3.4 

3.9 

2.6 

2.0 

2.8 

10 

2 

18.2 
11.007 

28 

40.0 

$1,070 

8 
15.4 

25 

32.1 

$1,096 

2 
15.4 
$016 

66 

36.0 

$1,077 

80 

22.0 

$1,084 

11 

12 

$1,003 

13 

|97('» 

$1,010 

$1»70 

$1,082 

.$016 

$1,040 

$1,037 

14 

G.3 

4.0 

5.3 

3.7 

.•••.••••• 

5.0 

4.2 

4.3 

15 

9 

1 

41 

44 

10 

53 

8 

11 

177 

284 

16 

81.8 

100.0 

59.4 

84.6         100.0 

1 

67.9 

100.0 

81.6 

73.1 

78.0 

17 

• 

18 

1 

10 

S914 

$1,599 

$942 

$777 

$678 

$835 

$755 

$880 

$845 

$847 

20 

1014 

$653 

$856 

$729 

$658 

$737 

$755 

$825 

$773 

$772 

21 

$156 

$120 

$130 

$118 

$137 

$103 

$126 

$120 

$120 

$124 

22 

16.9 

7.5 

13.8 

15.2 

20.2 

12.3 

16.5 

14.6 

14.2 

14.0 

23 

1A.9 

18,4 

15.2 

16.2 

20.8 

13.9 

16.5 

16.6 

16.6 

16.0 

24 

4.6 

3.0 

3.7 

4.2 

3.4 

2.6 

2.9 

4.2 

3.5 

3.8 

25 

$2.83 

$.3. 3.1 

r2.95 

$2.3:f         $3.35 

$3.31 

$3.61 

$2.57 

$2.85 

$2.70 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

PENNSTLYANIA,  NSW  JXBSET,  WX8T  VIBOnnA— Continued. 
CITIES  WITH  POPULATION  OF  50.000  AND  OVER. 


« 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

ForeiKn-bom. 

Total, 
all  nativ- 
ities. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Englifih. 

French. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

ItaUan, 
South. 

Polish. 

Other 
SkiVB. 

Other 
races. 

Total 

11 
8 

72.7 

3 

1 

60 
37 

53.6 

32 

52 
37 

71.2 

15 

10 

4 

40.0 
6 

78 
15 

19.2 

63 

8 

13 
6 

40.2 

7 

242 
107 

44.2 

135 

364 
187 

51.4 

177 

1 
2 

8 

• 

1 

8 

4 

27.3 

100.0 

46.4 

28.8 

00.0 

80.8 

100.0 

53.8 

55.8 

48.6 

5 

2.0 

2.0 

2.4 

2.3 

6.2 

3.0 

3.8 

2.7 

2.9 

3.0 

6 

77 

4 

399 

352 

77 

510 

63 

87 

1,560 

2,371 

7 

33 

2 

156 

132 

21 

150 

16 

33 

643 

864 

8 

3.0 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

2.1 

1.9 

2.0 

2.5 

2.2 

2.3 

9 

2.3 

2.0 

2.6 

2.7 

3.7 

3.4 

3.9 

2.6 

2.9 

2.8 

10 

2 

18.2 
11,007 

28 

40.0 

SI,  070 

8 

25 

32.1 

SI, 098 

2 
15.4 
S016 

66 

26.9 

SI. 077 

80 

22.0 

SI. 064 

11 

15.4 
SI, 098 

12 

13 

1970 

SI.  040 

S970 

SI. 082 

.S016 

SI, 040 

SI, 037 

14 

C.3 

4.0 

5.3 

3.7 

6.0 

4.2 

4.3 

16 

9 

1 

41 

44 

10 

53 

8 

11 

177 

284 

16 

81.8 

100.0 

59.4 

84.6 

• 

100.0 

67.9 

100.0 

84.6 

73.1 

78.0 

17 
18 

19 

SOU 

SI, 599 

S942 

S777 

S078 

S835 

S755 

S889 

S845 

S847 

20 

SOU 

S653 

S856 

S729 

S658 

S737 

S755 

S825 

S773 

S772 

21 

SI55 

S120 

S130 

S118 

S137 

S103 

S125 

S129 

S120 

S124 

i        22 

16.9 

7.5 

13.8 

15.2 

20.2 

12.^ 

16.5 

14.5 

14.2 

14.6 
16.0 

23 

10.9 

18.4 

15.2 

16.2 

20.8 

13.9 

16.5 

15.6 

16.6 

24 

4.6 

3.0 

3.7 

4.2 

3.4 

2.6 

2.9 

4.2 

3.5 

3.8 

25 

S2.83 

%:\.  33 

S2.95 

S2.33 

S3. 35 

S3. 31 

S3. 61 

S2.57 

S2.85 

S2.70 

1 

26 

748  WOUAN  AND  CHILD  WAOE-EABNEBS — GLASS. 

Table  XTTI,- 

FSHNSTLVAHU,  NSW  nSSKT,  WXST  VIBOIHU— T^ODcluded. 

ALL  CITIES. 


CHAPTEB  XXIV. — QENEEAL  TABLES. 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

FBNH8TLVAHIA,  NXW  JXB8ST,  WIST  VntGINIA— Concluded. 

ALL  cims. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign-born. 

Total, 

all  nativ- 

iUes. 

Mar^ 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

English. 

French. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polish. 

• 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

51 
35 

49 
30 

176 
110 

84 
53 

44 

28 

171 
89 

93 
50 

38 
22 

706 
426 

1,358 
889 

1 
2 

68.6 

61.2 

62.5 

63.1 

63.6 

52.0 

63.4 

57.0 

60.3 

65.5 

3 

16 

19 

66 

31 

16 

82 

34 

16 

280 

469 

4 

31.4 

38.8 

37.5 

36.9 

36.4 

48.0 

36.6 

42.1 

30.7 

34.5 

5 

2.1 

2.3 

2.4 

2.2 

3.6 

2.8 

3.1 

2.3 

2.6 

2.6 

6 

339 

273 

1,158 

574 

309 

1,198 

661 

262 

4,774 

8,956 

7 

145 

120 

454 

219 

110 

355 

191 

92 

1,686 

3,436 

8 

2.8 

2.4 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

2.1 

2.1 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.6 

2.6 

2.8 

3.4 

3.5 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

10 

17 

28 

78 

15 

18 

54 

38 

13 

261 

427 

11 

33.3 

57.1 

44.3 

17.9 

40.9 

31.6 

40.9 

34.2 

37.0 

31.4 

12 

$1,050 

$899 

$1,018 

$1,152 

$941 

$941 

1748 

$961 

$952 

$1,018 

13 

1995 

$886 

$9n 

$1,032 

$932 

$928 

$748 

$870 

$018 

$944 

14 

6.2 

4.9 

4.8 

6.0 

4.8 

4.1 

4.2 

5.5 

4.8 

5.2 

15 

34 

21 

98 

69 

26 

117 

65 

25 

445 

931 

16 

DO.  4 

42.9 

55.7 

82.1 

59.1 

68.4 

50.1 

66.8 

63.0 

68.6 

17 

1 

2.9 
$985 

1 
4.8 

$1,076 

4 

4.1 

$1,018 

G 
8.7 

$823 

1 
.9 

$736 

13 
2.0 

$861 

50 
5.4 

$878 

18 

19 

$670 

1737 

$871 

20 

$942 

$975 

$934 

$764 

$656 

$681 

$729 

$800 

$795 

$805 

21 

$138 

$119 

$128 

$114 

$112 

«$88 

191 

$112 

$109 

$112 

22 

14.0 

ll.l 

12.6 

13.8 

16.7 

11.9 

12.4 

12.8 

12.8 

12.8 

23 

14.7 

12.2 

13.7 

14.9 

17.0 

12.9 

12.5 

14.0 

13.7 

14.0 

24 

6.0 

4.8 

4.6 

4.4 

3.9 

3.2 

3.2 

4.1 

4.0 

4.5 

25 

12.32 

$2.09 

$2.30 

$2.16 

$2.40 

$2.28 

$2.30 

S2.28 

$2.27 

12.10 

20 

\ 

760  WOHAH  AHD  CHILD  WAOE-BARNKBB GLASS. 

Tadlb  xvn.- 

MXW  TORE,  OHIO,  INnUHA,  ILLIKOIfl,  WISCOHBDI,  HmOUBL 
CITIBS  WITH  rOFDl-ATtON  VNDBB  8,000. 
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FAMILY.  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

NEW  TOSK,  OHIO,  INIIIANA,  ILLINOIS,  WnOOVSOf,  MUSOXJU. 
CITIBS  WITH  POPULATIOlf  UHDBK  8,000. 


Nativity  and  ne^  of  bead  of  family. 

Foreign-born. 

Total, 
all  nativ- 
ities. 

Mar^ 

ginal 

num* 

ber 

Engliah. 

French. 

1 
1 

100.0 

Qer- 
man. 

Irish. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polish. 

Othar 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

2 
2 

100.0 

06.7 

1 

33.3 

2.0 

16 

8 

2.7 

2.0 

1 

33.3 

$1,686 

$1,686 

&0 

2 
66.7 

3 

1 

33.3 

2 

66.7 

3.0 

28 

7 

2.3 

4.0 

1 

33.3 

$1,324 

$1,324 

4.0 

o 
66.7 

1 

3 

1 

3S.S 

3 

66.7 

3.0 

17 

7 

3.3 

2.4 

13 
7 

63.8 

6 

46.2 

3.3 

83 

31 

2.4 

2.7 

3 

23.1 

$1,042 

$1,042 

4.3 

10 

76.9 

2 

20.0 

$1,367 
$1,343 

$130 

9.6 

9.7 

4.7 

$2.30 

67 
36 

08.2 

31 

36.8 

3.6 

340 
135 
2.4 

2.5 

14 

24.0 

$1,102 

$1,034 

4.7 

43 
76.4 

4 
9.3 

$1,078 
$971 

$95 
8.8 
9.8 
4.4 
$1.81 

1 

3 

3 

1 

100.0 

3.0 

8 

2 

2.0 

4.0 

4 

5 

6 

7 

4 

2.0 

1.8 

1 
50.0 
$215 
$215 

4.0 

1 
50.0 

7 

3 

3.0 

2.3 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

1 
100.0 

» 

1 
100.0 

3 

100.0 

n 

* 

66.7 

$1,442 
$1,442 

$106 

7.6 

7.6 

4.7 

$1.03 

16 

17 

18 

1 " 

1 

19 

$1,635 
$1,536 

$192 

12.5 

12.6 

6.0 

$3.20 

$2,749 
$2,749 

$240 

8.7 

8.7 

6.0 

$3.33 

$689 
$621 

$90 
15.3 
17.3 

4.0 
$1.88 

$1,307 
$1,307 

$120 

9.2 

9.2 

6.0 

$2.00 

$1,164 
$1,164 

$120 

10.3 

10.3 

4.0 

$2.60 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

\ 

752  WOUAN  AKD  OHIU>  WAQE-EABNEBS — OUUSS. 

Tablb  XVII.- 

mw  TOBx,  OHIO,  nrDUMA,  lunron,  wncovnn,  XDSOomt-Cantinued. 

cinxB  WITH  or  b,ooo  to  Bt,SW. 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

new  YORK,  OHIO,  INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN,  MISSOUBI-^Continued. 

cihes  with  population  of  8.000  to  24,999. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Fordgn-bom. 

Total, 
aU  nativ- 
ities. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Engliab. 

1^  ranch. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slays. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

17 
12 

0 
5 

63 
59 

22 
16 

2 
2 

8 
7 

37 
36 

3 
3 

158 
140 

326 
258 

1 
2 

70.6 

83.3 

93.7 

72.7 

100.0 

87.5 

97.3 

100.0 

88.6 

79.1 

3 

5 

29.4 

2.0 

115 

1 

16.7 

2.0 

39 

4 
6.3 
1.8 

420 

6 

27.3 

2.0 

147 

1 

12.5 

2.0 

60 

1 
2.7 
2.0 

261 

18 

11.4 

1.9 

1,081 

68 

20.9 

2.1 

2,067 

4 

6 

6 

16 

23 

7 

55 

17 

176 

65 

7 

21 

75 

8 

424 

887 

8 

3.2 

2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

3.5 

2.6 

2.0 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

9 

2.1 

2.3 

2.4 

2.3 

2.3 

2.9 

3.5 

2.9 

2.5 

2.3 

10 

6 

3 

50 

14 

1 

G 

35 

1 

116 

177 

11 

35.3 

50.0 

79.4 

63.6 

50.0 

75.0 

94.6 

33.3 

73.4 

54.3 

12 

1900 

$877 

1963 

$1,270 

$1,338 

$774 

$996 

$1,280 

$1,005 

$972 

13 

S896 

$877 

$835 

$938 

$1,338 

$774 

$067 

$1,280 

$902 

$878 

14 

6.3 

5.3 

5.6 

6.1 

8.0 

6.0 

4.5 

5.0 

5.4 

5.4 

15 

11 

3 

13 

8 

1 

2 

2 

2 

42 

149 

16 

64.7 

50.0 

20.6 

36.4 

50.0 

25.0 

5.4 

66.7 

26.6 

45.7 

1 

0.7 

$949 

17 
18 

19 

11,079 

$1,401 

$1,109 

$1,063 

$852 

$953 

$569 

$934 

$1,065 

20 

11,060 

$1,236 

$972 

$730 

$852 

$953 

$559 

9934 

$943 

$850 

21 

1113 

$124 

$116 

$141 

$24 

$66 

$78 

$168 

$117 

$118 

22 

10.5 

8.0 

10.5 

13.3 

2.8 

6.9 

14.0 

18.0 

11.0 

12.5 

23 

10.7 

10.0 

12.0 

19.3 

2.8 

6.9 

14.0 

18.0 

12.4 

13.9 

24 

5.1 

5.3 

4.8 

5.1 

7.0 

4.5 

3.5 

7.0 

5.1 

5.0 

25 

$1.86 

$1.94 

$2.06 

$2.29 

$0.29 

$1.22 

$1.86 

$2.00 

$1.92 

$1.96 

26 

49450**— S.  Doc.  645, 61-2,  vol  3- 
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Table  XVII.- 

iraw  TOBK,  OHIO,  INDIAITA,  ILLINOIS,  WUCOKSIN,  nsSOUKI— Contiaued. 
CITIES  WITH  FOPDLATION  OF  20,000  TU  4ft090l 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

NSW  TOBX,  OHIO,  INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN,  IHSSOUBI— Continued. 

CITIES  WITH  POPULATION  OF  35,000  TO  40,009. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

1 

Foreign-bom. 

Total, 
all  nativ- 
ities. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

English. 

2 
2 

100.0 

French. 

1 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

8 

7 

87.5 

1 

12.5 

5.0 

62 
22 

2.8 

2.8 

3 
37.5 

984(i 
9802 

4.0 
5 

2 

8 
8 

100.0 

20 
19 

96.0 

1 
5.0 
5.0 

141 

69 

3.0 

3.4 

9 

45.0 

91.433 

91,196 

5.2 

11 
55.0 

126 

1 

2 
100.0 

108          2 

85.7 

18 

14.3 

3.4 

759 
320 
2.5 

2.4 

36 

28.6 

91.190 

3 

4 

5 

6 

13 

7 

3.5 

1.9 

2 

100.0 

91,069 

91.060 

0.0 

8 

58 

26 

3.3 

2.2 

4 

50.0 

92,065 

91,555 

5.8 

4 

50.0 

7 

4 
2.0 

2.0 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1.1 

1 

91.063        14 

i 

5.1 

90 

15 

2 
100.0 

1 

1A 

(•2.5 

i 

1 

1 

71.4         17 

2 
2.2 

9869 
9795 

9112 

12.9 

14.1 

4.0 

92.34 

18 

1 

1 

19 

9759 
9759 

9146 

9900 
9990 

I 

91,491 
91,345 

9129 

8.7 

9.6 

5.5 

91.95 

91.067 
91.014 

9131 

12.3 

12.9 

4.8 

92.20 

20 

21 

990 
9.7 
9.7 
3.5 
92.29 

1 ■ 

22 

1 

1          19.3 

19.3 

•      •  •      •  • 

23 

1 

24 

i 

4.S 
1         $.».  54 

25 

26 

1 
1 

1 

1 

^ 

WOMAN  AMD  CHIU>  WAOS- 


HXW  TOBK,  omO,  INDUITA,  ILUNOIB,  WUCOITBIH,  nSSOmU— Continued. 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

NIW  TOBK,  OHIO,  DmiANA,  ILLZN0I8,  WISC0K8IN,  MUSOITBI— Continued. 

CITIES  WITH  POPULATION  OF  ISO,000  AND  OVER. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

• 

Foreign-bom. 

• 

Mai^ 

ginal 

Total. 

num- 

aU naUv- 
ities. 

ber. 

English. 

French. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

j 

4 

3 

36 

5 

4 

29 

4 

2 

1 
87 

1 

1 

3 

1 

19 

1 

1 

13 

2 

1 

41 

86' 

2 

75.0 

33.3 

52.8 

20.0 

25.0 

44.8 

60.0 

50.0 

47.1 

48.6: 

3 

1 

2 

17 

4 

3 

16 

2 

1 

46 

91 

4 

25.0 

66.7 

47.2 

80.0 

75.0 

55.2 

sao 

60.0 

52.9 

51.4 

6 

6.0 

2.0 

8.4 

3.5 

6.7 

2.8 

6u0 

2.0 

S.6 

8.5 

0 

22 

20 

233 

30 

19 

235 

27 

12 

696 

1,119 

7 

11 

8 

84 

14 

10 

60 

9 

6 

201 

419 

8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.3 

2.8 

2.5 

2.1 

2.3 

2.5 

2.3 

2.4 

» 

2.0 

2.5 

2.8 

2.1 

1.9 

3.9 

8.0 

2.4 

3.0 

2.7 

10 

1 
25.0 
S705 

1 

33.3 

$1,405 

18 

50.0 

$1,197 

2 

40.0 

$1,497 

14 

48.3 

$1,026 

2 

50.0 

$1,142 

38 

43.7 

$1,142 

50 

28.2 

$1,115 

11 

12 

13 

S705 

$1,405 

$1,099 

$1,139 

$906 

$1,067 

$1,000 

$981 

14 

5.0 

7.0 

4.4 

6.5 

3.9 

4.5 

4.4 

4.8 

16 

3 

2 

18 

3 

4 

15 

2 

2 

49 

127 

10 

76.0 

06.7 

50.0 

1 
5.6 

$901 

60.0 

100.0 

51.7 

60.0 

100.0 

50.3 

1 
2.0 

$924 

71.7 

2 

1.6 

$920 

17 
18 

19 

11.  iw 

$1,583 

$739 

$828 

$956 

$835 

$432 

20 

$1,106 

$1,583 

$832 

$620 

$828 

$838 

$835 

$432 

$852 

$833 

21 

1168 

$132 

$123 

$104 

$111 

$89 

$102 

$120 

$113 

$118 

22 

14.5 

8.3 

13.7 

14.1 

13.4 

9.3 

12.2 

27.8 

12.2 

12.8 

23 

15.2 

8.3 

14.8 

16.8 

13.4 

10.6 

12.2 

27.8 

13.2 

14.1 

24 

5.0 

4.5 

4.2 

4.0 

3.2 

3.7 

3.G 

5.0 

4.0 

4.1 

25 

t2.8Q 

$2.44 

$2.47 

$2.17 

$2.64 

$1.96 

$2.83 

$2.00 

$2.33 

$2.37 

26 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  C(  )NDITIOXS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

NEW  TOBK,  OHIO,  INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN,  MlSSOUai— Concluded. 

ALL  CITIES. 


Mar- 
ginal 
Total,     n"n»- 
allnativ-;  ^r. 
ities. 


WOMAK  AND  CHILD  WAOB-EABNEBS — OLASB. 


HABTIAMD,  nSSDIU,  TXNMXSSKl,  BOUTH  OABOUHA,  SXOBCOL 


CHAPTEB  XXIV. — GEKERAI.  TABLES. 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED--Continued. 

XABTLAND,  VIBGINIA,  TSNKB88XI,  SOUTH  CABOLDTA,  OSOBGIA. 

ALL  cmss. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foralgn-born. 

Total, 

all  natiy- 

ities. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Engllah. 

French. 

Gei^ 
man. 

Iriah. 

Italian, 
South. 

Pollah. 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

1 

10 
9 

90.0 

1 

lao 

4.0 

77 

31 

8.1 

2.5 

6 
00.0 
$979 
$924 

6.0 

4 

40.0 

1 
1 

100.0 

1 

1 

100.0 

13 
12 

92.3 

1 
7.7 
4.0 

96 

89 

3.0 

2.5 

7 

53.8 

$1,072 

$091 

6.0 

6 
46.2 

93 

85 

91.4 

8 

8.6 

2.3 

647 
248 
2.7 

2.6 

20 
21.5 
8915 
$820 

5.7 

73 

78.5 

2 

2.7 

$830 
$751 

$100 

12.1 

13.3 

5.0 

$1.66 

1 

1 

2 

loao 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

• 

3 
3.0 

2.7 

6 

8 

3.0 

2.0 

1 

100.0 

$1,632 

$1,394 

6.0 

5 

2 

2.0 

2.5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

.j|. ..... . 

1 

14 

15 

1 
100.0 

1 
100.0 

10 

17 

1 

18 

1 

19 

$453 

$1,063 
$060 

$113 

10.4 

11.8 

5.5 

$1.70 

$700 
$700 

$90 

12.9 

12.9 

6.0 

$1.25 

$914 
$817 

$110 

12.0 

13.5 

5.7 

$1.62 

20 

$404 

21 

$120 

26.5 

29.7 

6.0 

$1.67 

22 

. .  . .  - 

23 

24 

25 

26 

\ 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— C^oncluded. 


ALL  STATS8. 
ALL  CITIES. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  teinlly. 

Forelgn-bom. 

Total. 
aU  nativ- 
ities. 

Mar^ 

glnal 

nuro- 

ber 

English. 

French. 

• 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Italian, 
South. 

Polish. 

Other 
Slavs. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

77 
55 

59 
37 

• 

296 
206 

117 
74 

50 
31 

208 
109 

135 
97 

55 
36 

997 
645 

2,137 
1.4G2 

1 
2 

71.4 

62.7 

60.6 

63.2 

62.0 

52.4 

71.9 

65.5 

64.7 

68.4 

3 

22 

22 

90 

43 

19 

09 

38 

19 

352 

675 

4 

28.6 

37.3 

3a4 

30.8 

38.0 

47.6 

28.1 

34.5 

35.3 

31.6 

5 

2.3 

2.2 

2.6 

2.3 

4.1 

2.8 

3.2 

2.3 

2.7 

2.7 

6 

604 

339 

1,966 

703 

344 

1,493 

967 

377 

6,773 

13,888 

7 

225 

148 

775 

312 

127 

436 

277 

140 

2.440 

5,445 

8 

2.9 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.5 

2.1 

2.1 

2.5 

2.4 

2.5 

0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.7 

3.4 

3.5 

2.7 

2.8 

2.6 

10 

27 

32 

156 

33 

19 

74 

75 

18 

434 

724 

11 

35.1 

54.2 

52.7 

28.2 

38.0 

35.6 

55.6 

32.7 

43.5 

33.9 

12 

11,000 

1915 

$1,019 

$1,243 

$062 

$043 

$874 

$1,222 

$005 

$1,020 

13 

1939 

1904 

$934 

$1,018 

$954 

$911 

$868 

$1,062 

$020 

$935 

14 

6.1 

5.0 

5.0 

6.0 

4.9 

4.2 

4.3 

5.6 

4.9 

5.2 

15 

SO 

27 

140 

84 

31 

134 

60 

87 

663 

1,413 

16 

64.9 

45.8 

47.3 

71.8 

62.0 

64.4 

44.4 

67.3 

56.5 

66.1 

17 

1 
2.0 

11.010 

1 
3.7 

11,212 

5 
3.6 

$996 

6 

7.1 

$85R 

1 
0.7 

$764 

2 
5.4 

$950 

16 
2.8 

$SK7 

01 
4.3 

$892 

18 

10 

$696 

$742 

20 

1979 

$1,115 

$912 

$774 

$685 

$7QR 

$734 

$895 

$835 

$814 

21 

$135 

$125 

$126 

$116 

$109 

$88 

$92 

$116 

$111 

$112 

22 

13.3 

10.3 

12.6 

13.5 

15.6 

11.5 

12.3 

12.1 

12.5 

12.6 

23 

13.  K 

11.2 

13.8 

14.9 

15.9 

12.5 

12.5 

13.0 

13.4 

13.8 

24 

5.0 

4.9 

4.6 

4.4 

3.9 

3.3 

3.2 

4.5 

4.1 

4.5 

26 

12.25 

$2.15 

$2.27 

$2.17 

$2.30 

$2.22 

$2.39 

$2.13 

$3.24 

$2.06 

36 
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income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  the  children  under  14,  which  in 
turn  is  followed  by  a  group  of  columns  showing  the  families  with  per 
capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  imder  14,  of 
less  than  $1,  less  than  $1.50,  less  than  $2,  and  $2  and  over.  From  an 
examination  of  these  colunms  it  will  be  seen  that  for  all  the  families 
the  average  per  capita  weekly  mcome,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
children  imder  14,  was  $1.97,  and  that  in  30  families,  or  16.8  per  cent 
of  all,  the  per  capita  weekly  income  on  the  same  basis  was  less  than  $1, 
in  62  families  it  was  less  than  $1.50,  and  in  106  families,  or  59.2  per 
cent,  it  was  less  than  $2.  The  section  of  the  table  relating  to  the 
groups  of  States  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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WOMAN   AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS GLASS. 


Table  XVHI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK;  ILLIT 
WIDOWS,  DESERTED  MOTHERS,  IDLE  FATHERS,  FATHERS  AT  WORK, 


Children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work. 

Coodltton  as  to  psrento. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Unable  to  read  and 
write. 

FamlUes 

having 

such 

diildren. 

Number. 

I'er  cent. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Orphans 

Ohildmn  of  widows 

5 
2 

10.4 
4.2 

1 

20.0 

5 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

2 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  lathers 

. 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

10 
31 

20.8 
64.6 

6 
6 

60.0 
19.4 

8 ; 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

O     1 

27 

Total 

48 

100.0 

13 

27. 1  1              42  ' 

OTHER  THAN  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Orphi^ns ...     .  . 

1 

Children  of  widows 

29 

7 
1 
1 

14 
97 

19.4 

4.7 

.7 

.7 

9.4 

65.1 

3 

10.3 

26 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

7 
1 
1 

12 
90 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers *. . . . 

• 

Children  of  idle  lathers 

• 

Children  \(ith  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

8 

8.2 

Total 

149 

100.0 

11 

7.4              137 

ALL  STATES. 

Orphans. 

Children  of  widows 

34 
9 

1 

1 

24 

128 

17.2 

4.6 

.5 

.5 

12.2 

65.0 

4 

11.8 

31 
9 
1 

1 

20 

117 

Children  of  deserted  mothers. ». 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  lathers 



Children  with  both  narents  at  work 

6 
14 

25.0 
10.9 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

Total 

197 

100.0 

24 

12.2              179  1 

TABLE  ZEK. 


CHILDREN  14  AND  16  AT  WORK  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION 

OF  THEIR  FAMILIES. 


Tliis  table  shows  for  each  State  and  for  all  States  combined,  for 
families  Iiaving  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  the  economic 
condition  of  the  families,  grouped  according  to  the  condition  as  to 
parents,  as  the  children  were  oi*p}ians,  children  of  widows,  of  deserted 
mothers,  of  incapacitated  fathers,  of  idle  fathers,  with  botli  parents 
at  work,  or  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  The  facts  are  also 
combined  in  two  groups,  the  first  group  including  the  States  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  the  second 
containing  all  other  States  into  which  the  investigation  was  carried. 
The  selection  of  the  representative  families  and  the  securing  of  the 
detailed  data  upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  fully  explained  in 
connection  with  Table  XXVII.  The  figures  in  regard  to  family  in- 
come being  secured  from  members  of  tlie  family  in  the  Iiome  are  nec- 
essarily only  approximate.  The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures 
is  discussed  in  detail  on  page  508. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  th^  ^elating  to  New  York  sliows  that 

the  families  from  which  rej  btained  contained  50  children 
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ERACY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OP  FAMILIES  OF 
ETC..  FOR  GROUPS  OF  STATES  AND  FOR   \LL  STATES  COMBINED. 


Families  having  children  under  14  at  work. 

Aver- 
age 
siseof 
fiunlly. 

Average  family  in- 
come. 

Average 

income, 
excluding 

earnings 
of  children 

under  14 

years. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of 
children  under  14  years)  of— 

Earnings 

of 

children 

under  14 

years. 

Exclud- 
ing eam- 

ln£sof 
children 
under  14 

years. 

Less  than 
11. 

Less  than 
$1.60. 

Less  than 
82. 

82  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num-     Per 
ber.     cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

4.8 
4.5 

1118 
201 

$617 
427 

12.07 
1.82 

1 
1 

20.0 

6ao 

1 
1 

20.0 
60.0 

2 
1 

40.0 

6ao 

3 
1 

60.0 

6ao 

! 

7.0 
8.3 

94 
113 

601 
007 

1.62 
2.11 

3 

1 

37.6 
3.7 

4 
10 

60.0 
37.0 

4 
13 

60.0 
48.1 

4 
14 

60.0 
61.0 

7.4 

114 

778 

2.01 

6 

14.3 

16 

38.1 

20 

47.6 

23 

62.4 

4.6 
4.1 
8.0 
7.0 
6.8 
7.4 

IfiO 
03 
261 
144 
117 
113 

417 
382 
372 
396 
686 
796 

1.66 
1.78 
.80 
1.00 
1.66 
2.06 

7 

1 
1 

26.9 

14.3 

100.0 

13 
1 
1 
1 
6 

24 

60.0 

14.3 

100.0 

100.0 

6ao 

36w7 

17 
6 
1 
1 

10 
63 

66.4 
71.4 

loao 
loao 

83.3 
67.8 

0 
2 

34.6 
28.6 

2 
13 

16.7 
14.4 

2 
38 

16.7 
42.2 

6.7 

121 

679 

1.94 

24 

17.6 

46 

33.6 

86 

62.8 

61 

37.2 

4.6 
4.2 
8.0 
7.0 
6.9 
7.6 

146 

117 
261 
144 
108 
117 

433 
392 
372 

898 
687 
822 

1.06 
1.80 
.80 
1.00 
1.64 
2.06 

8 
2 
1 

26.8 
22.2 

loao 

14 
2 

1 
1 

46.2 
22.2 

loao 

100.0 

...... 

10 
6 
1 
1 

14 
66 

61.8 
66.7 

loao 

100.0 
70.0 
66.6 

13 
3 

38.7 
33.3 

6 
14 

26.0 
12.0 

10  >      60.0 
34        20.1 

6 
63 

30.0 
44.4 

6.8 

119 

702 

1.97        30 

16.8 

62 

34.6 

106 

60.2 

73 

40.8 

14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work.  Of  these,  8,  or  16  per  cent,  were  chil- 
dren of  widows,  1  was  the  child  of  a  deserted  mother,  2  were  children 
of  incapacitated  fathers,  2  had  both  father  and  mother  at  work,  and 
37,  or  74  per  cent,  were  children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work. 
None  of  these  children  was  reported  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  50 
children  represented  49  families,  showing  that  in  only  one  family  was 
there  more  than  one  child  14  or  15  years  of  age  at  work,  this  family 
being  in  the  class  having  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  The 
average  size  of  the  49  families  was  6.4,  varying  from  4.6  in  the  families 
of  widows  to  6.9  in  the  families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work. 
The  average  earnings  per  family  of  children  under  16  were  $130,  and 
the  average  family  income,  excluding  earnings  of  children  under  16, 
was  $864,  the  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earn- 
ings of  children  under  16,  being  $2.51.  Two  of  the  families  had  a  per 
capita  weekly  income  of  less  than  $1,  9  of  less  than  $1.50,  and  16,  or 
32.7  per  cent  of  all  families,  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less 
than  $2.  The  sections  of  the  table  relating  to  the  various  other  States 
may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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as  a  final  group.  The  average  years  since  beginning  work  for  the 
62  women  were  given  as  3.4.  For  the  women  of  16  years  the  average 
was  1.1,  and  for  those  of  1 7  years  1 .8  years.  The  average  days  worked 
during  the  past  year  for  the  entire  number  of  women  are  reported  as 
231,  with  average  earnings  of  $205.  These  62  women,  the  table 
shoMTs,  represented  42  families,  of  which  the  average  size  was  6.4  per- 
sons. Thirty-three  of  the  families  had  an  income  from  the  father, 
4  from  the  mother,  and  21  from  children  under  16.  The  average 
family  income  for  the  year  was  $1,125,  equivalent  to  a  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  $3.39.  None  of  the  families,  it  appears  from  the 
table,  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less  than  $1,  only  one  had 
an  income  of  less  than  $1.50,  and  five,  or  11.9  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number,  had  an  income  of  less  than  $2.  It  ^ould  be  noted  that 
in  the  details  of  this  table  each  family  appears  as  many  times  as  it 
has  single  women  of  different  ages  at  work.  On  account  of  this 
duplication  the  numbers  and  averages  for  families  having  women 
of  specified  ages  are  not  comparable  with  the  totals  and  aver- 
ages for  the  States  where  each  family  is  counted  only  once.  The 
sections  of  the  table  relating  to  the  other  States  may  be  lead  in  like 
manner. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE  OF 
FOR  ALL  STATES  COMBINED. 

at  work.  On  aooount  of  this  dupHcation  the  number  and  averases  for  fomilicfl  having  women  of  sped- 
for  State*,  where  each  family  Is  counted  but  once.] 


Families  of  single  women  16  years  and  over  at  work. 


Having  income  from— 

Chil- 

dren 

Father. 

Mother. 

under 
Id 

7 

1 

8 

0 

7 

10 

1 

6 

10 

1 

fi 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

33 

4 

21 

7 

5 

17 

i 

13 

12 

1 

11 

6 

1 

1 

8 

6 

5 

4 

4 

8 

Average  income. 


Annual 

per 
family. 


81.010 
1,046 
1,236 
1,163 
1,332 
1,401 

eeo 

1,296 
1,248 
1,468 
1,425 


1,125 


1.069 
1,252 
1,130 
1,096 
1,471 


1, 


Weekly 

per 
capita. 


83.061 
3.09 
3.44 
3.23 
4.27 
4.22 
1.47 
4.16 
3.00 
6.29 
3.91 


3.39 


3.05 
3.20 
3.16 
3.76 
4.89 
2.87 
4.08 


Having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 


Less  than  81. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


12.5 


16.7 


Less  than  81 .5a 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


12.5 


100.0 


2.4 


12.5 


18.7 


Less  than  82. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
1 
2 
2 


1 
2 
1 
1 


2 


Per 
cent. 


25.0 

8.3 

16.7 

16.7 


100.0 


11.9 


12.5 

n.8 

6.3 

20.0 


88.8 


82  and  ov«r. 


Num- 
ber. 


6 
11 
10 
10 

4 
5 


3 
1 
3 
1 


37 


7 

15 
15 

4 

9 

4 
8 


Per 
cent. 


78.0 
9L7 
83.3 
83.3 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


88.1 


87.5 
88.2 
93.7 
80.0 

100.0 
66.7 

100.0 
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WOMAIJ  Am)  CHiLt)  WA6B-fiABNEM — CHA6S. 

.—SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

WOMEN,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR 


Single  women  16  yean  end  oyer  at  work. 


.^•^MI^Bl^i 


Ag*. 


mew  ISB8ST— con. 


SSyean 

tijmn 

26  to  39  yean 

SOyeenandover. 


Total. 


riNlfSTLVANU. 


16  yean 

17  yean 

IS  yean 

19  yean 

aOycan 

21  yean 

223rean 

23  yean. 

24  yean 

26  to  29  yean 

80  yean  and  over. 

Total 


omo. 


Ml 

17  yean. 

18  yean. 
19jrean 

20  yean 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24  vean 

25  to  29  years 

30  yean  and  over. 

Total 


INDIANA. 


10  yean 

17yeara 

18  yean 

19  years. 

20  yean 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

26  to  29  yean 

30  yean  and  over. 

Total 


Number. 


2 
2 
8 
3 


KJ 


141 
99 
77 
40 
43 
27 
20 
20 
13 
U 
7 


498 


35 
21 
25 
11 
18 
10 
10 
8 
6 
14 
10 


168 


6 
10 
10 
4 
6 
1 
2 


Percent 
of  total. 


2.4 
2.4 
9.8 
3.7 


loao 


28.3 
19.9 
15.5 
8.0 
8.7 
5.4 
4.0 
4.0 
2.6 
2.2 
1.4 


100.0 


20.8 

12.5 

14.9 

6.5 

10.7 

6.0 

6.0 

4.7 

3.6 

8.3 

6.0 


100.0 


ATonge 
yean 
sinoe 
begin- 
ning 
work. 


6.5 

8.5 

10.1 

14.3 


4.7 


al.8 
62.7 
a3.3 
d3.B 
«4.9 
/6.1 
95.8 
*7.5 
08.1 
<9.9 
n8.8 


>3.7 


1.5 
2.2 
3.0 
2.6 
3.9 
4.5 
4.3 
6.8 
6.1 
0.5 
clT.O 


e4.5 


12.3 

32.6 

20.4 

8.2 

12.3 

2.0 

4.1 


1.4 
1.7 
2.9 
4.3 
4.4 
5.0 
7.0 


Average 

days 

worked 

past  year. 


265 
239 
260 
226 


229 


218 
235 
C247 
e227 
245 
254 
254 
242 
266 
278 
221 


<236 


238 
238 
246 
248 
255 
199 
212 
248 
212 
213 
256 


236 


170 
196 
216 
178 
232 
120 
267 


Average 
earnings 
past  year. 


$241 
208 
275 
291 


218 


152 
180 
208 
197 
234 
245 
219 
235 
281 
364 
241 


197 


177 
212 
239 
204 
263 
200 
208 
229 
219 
190 
278 


216 


Famillea  of  single  women  16 
yean  and  over  at  work. 


14S 
154 
206 
160 
194 
90 
203 


Number. 


2 
2 
7 
2 


63 


137 
97 
77 
40 
43 
27 
20 
20 
13 
11 
7 


382 


35 

21 

25 

11 

18 

10 

10 

8 

6 

12 

7 


109 


6 
16 
10 
4 
6 
1 
2 


Having 

children 

under 

16  years. 


2 
1 
4 
1 


50 


122 

86 

73 

33 

38 

20 

15 

13 

8 

3 

2 


321 


31 

18 

22 

7 

10 

5 

6 

4 

3 

2 

3 


6 
14 
7 
3 
6 


1 


Average 

also  01 

families. 


7.0 
fi.5 
5.6 
6.0 


6.7 


7.1 
6.9 
7.1 
6.7 
6.7 
6.5 
6.7 
7.0 
5.4 
&.1 
4.4 


6.7 


6.1 
7.5 
6.2 
6.2 
5.9 
5.8 
6.4 
6.4 
6.8 
5.2 
4.9 


6.0 


6.5 
6.4 
5.5 
5.5 
7.8 
3.0 
4.0 


3 
1 


6.1 
2.0 


9.3 
10.0 


215 
307 


246 
304 


49 


100.0 


3.4 


205 


ILLINOIS. 


lOjrears. 

17  yean. 

18  years. 
10  yean. 
20yeara. 
21  yean 


31 

28 

22 

8 

5 

6 


27.0 

24.4 

19.1 

7.0 

4.4 

5.2 


1.4 
2.3 
2.8 
4.4 
2.3 
4.6 


ISO 

36 

100 

30 

188 

28 

197 

22 

210 

8 

166 

5 

281 

6 

30 


a  Not  including  13  not  reported,, 
b  Not  including  22  not  reported, 
c  Not  iuciudiug  1  not  repiarled. 


199  100  30  26 

230  188  28  26 

232  197  22  17 

225  210  8  7 

186  166  5  4 

251  281  6  4 

d  Not  including  8  not  reported. 
«  Not  including  10  not  reported. 
/  Nut  including  5  not  reported. 


3.3 
9.0 


G.2 


6.9 
7.1 
6.3 
7.8 
6.2 
7.0 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE  OF 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 


Families  of  single  women  16  ymn  and  over  at  work. 

Having  Income  lh>m— 

Avenge  income. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Chil- 
dren 

under 
16 

years. 

Annual 

per 
ftunlly. 

Weekly 
capita. 

Leas  than  SI. 

LeMthanS1.5a 

Lenthanta 

13  and 

over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

2 
1 

4 
1 

1 

81,524 
1,040 
1,116 
1,509 

14.10 
a  08 

a  85 
a  13 

3 
3 
7 
3 

100.0 

100.0 

2 

4 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

53 

5 

38 

1,148 

a  31 

2 

a  2 

2 

a3 

7 

11.1 

56 

sao 

114 

66 

56 

28 

24 

10 

13 

11 

2 

4 

4 

10 

11 

10 

3 

1 
1 

i' 

2 

i' 

72 

56 

41 

27 

25 

0 

0 

5 

3 

1 

2 

885 
047 
1.055 
1,013 
1,044 
1,135 
1,072 
1,123 
1,100 
1,138 
1,101 

2.41 

a62 
a85 
a  01 
aoo 
a35 
ao8 
an 
ao3 

4.30 
4.78 

0 
3 
1 

1 

6.6 

ai 

1.3 

as 

30 

21.2 
&2 

a2 

7.5 
0.3 

a7 
ao 

50 
25 
13 
0 
0 
3 
5 

J 

1 
1 

4ai 

2a8 
lao 
2a5 
sao 
11.1 

35.0 

3ao 

7.7 

0.1 

14.3 

78 
72 
64 
81 
34 
34 
15 
16 
13 
10 
6 

5ao 

74.3 

sai 

77.5 
70.1 

8&0 

rao 

sao 

92.3 

oao 

1 

14.2 

8a7 

274 

33 

201 

060 

2.73 

14 

a7 

43 

11.3 

100 

28.5 

373 

71.6 

22 

16 

17 

0 

10 

6 

6 

4 

4 

5 

5 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

17 

10 

12 

4 

5 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1.042 
1,405 
1,210 
1.000 
1.215 
1.065 
1,326 
1,182 
1,270 
1,103 
818 

a28 

a5o 
a  76 
a42 
ao7 
a53 
aoo 
a56 
a  57 

4.11 

a  24 

2 
1 

1 

a7 

4.8 
4.0 

5 
2 
2 

1 
1 
3 
2 

14.3 
0.5 
&0 
0.1 

ao 

30.0 

3ao 

SO 

10 

33 

10 

17 

7 

8 

8 

5 

11 

7 

8a7 

oas 

98.0 

9ao 

04.4 

1 

lao 

70.0 

sao 

loao 

1 

ia7 

1 
1 

ia7 
as 

8a3 

01.7 

loao 



68 

10 

40 

1,123 

a  50 

6 

4.6 

14 

las 

06 

87.2 

4 

13 
8 
2 
4 

i* 

i" 

2 

10 

5 

•J 

1,062 
853 

1,103 
050 

1.189 
180 
408 

an 

2.57 
4.17 

a35 

2.02 
1.15 

a3o 

1 

4 
1 

ia7 
3ao 
lao 

5 
13 
0 
4 
6 

8a3 

2 

1 

ia5 
lao 

75.0 

90.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 
1 

100.0 
50.0 

1 

60.0 

1 
1 

1 
1 

620 
1,646 

a  58 
a52 

3 
1 

100.0 

100.0 

25 

2 

22 

1,061 

a2o 

8 

&3 

6 

ia7 

30 

sas 

25 

21 

15 

5 

4 
1 

2 
5 

4 
1 

i' 

8 
11 
0 
3 
1 
2 

030 
1,163 

895 
1,102 
1,378 
1,434 

a50 
a  15 
a  74 

2.82 
4.27 

a  01 

1 

as 

1 
1 
1 
1 

as 
ao 

4.5 

laft 

0 
5 
8 
3 
1 
1 

3ao 

17.0 

3a4 
3ao 

30.0 

ia7 

31 

33 

14 

6 

4 
5 

7ao 
sai 

1 

4.5 

sao 
7a  0 

sao 

sas 

g  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
*  Not  including  7  not  repocted. 


i  Not  laduding  3  not  reported. 
i  Mftt  iarinrtlng  88  not  leparted. 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNEBS — QLASS. 

.—SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

WOMEN,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR 


Single  women  16  years  and  over  at  work. 


Age. 


iLLorois— concluded. 


22  yean 

25  years 

24  years 

26  to  20  years 

80  years  and  over. 

Total 


WiaCONSIN. 


1« 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
2S 
24 
25 
80 


years., 
years., 
years., 
years., 
years., 
years., 
yean., 
yeus.. 


Number. 


2 
3 
2 
6 
2 


115 


4 

4 
3 
1 
4 


Percent 
oftotaL 


1.7 
2.6 
1.7 
£.2 
1.7 


100.0 


25.0 
25.0 
18.8 
6.2 
25.0 


Average 
yean 
sinoe 
begin- 
ning 
work. 


6.5 

6.7 

7.5 

11.0 

17.5 


3.4 


1.1 
o2.7 
3.3 
7.0 
5.5 


Average 

days 

worked 

pest  year. 


303 
286 
295 
249 
223 


225 


232 
234 
280 
280 
262 


Average 
earnings 
past  year. 


$198 
313 
301 
447 
229 


208 


216 
183 
232 
280 
209 


FamlUes  of  single  women  16 
yean  and  oiger  at  work. 


Number. 


2 
3 
2 
5 
2 


82 


4 
4 

3 
1 
4 


Having 

ohildreo 

under 

16  years. 


1 
2 
2 
3 
1 


G5 


4 
4 
3 
1 

4 


Avenge 

aixe<M 

fcmilim, 


4.0 
7.S 
&0 
6.0 
5.5 


6.5 


8.3 
6.5 
8.3 
7.0 
6.0 


29  yean 

yean  and  over. 

Total 


masouBi. 


10  yean 

17  yean , 

18  yean 

10  yean , 

20  yean 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

25  to  29  yean 

80  yean  and  over. 

Total 


16 


100.0 


a3.4 


252 


213 


14 


20.0 
'26.0 


1.5 
'4.0 


300 
"i54 


251 
'i54 


14 


6.9 


3.0 
"5.6 


1 

i 


20.0 
'26.6 


5.0 
'2.0 


60 
78 


82 

iao 


6.0 
6.6 


WS8T  VmOINIA. 


16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

26 10  29  yean 

80  yean  and  over. 

Total 


MABTLAND. 


16  yean., 

17  yean., 

18  yean., 

19  yean., 

20  yean., 

21  yean., 

22  yean.. 


1 
5 


200 


16.0 


no 


no 


100.0 


5.7 


140 


145 


38 

29 

26 

22 

14 

14 

11 

8 

7 

7 

18 


19.6 

15.0 

13.4 

11.3 

7.2 

7.2 

5.7 

4.1 

3.6 

3.6 

9.3 


194 


100.0 


3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
3 


26.9 

11.5 

19.2 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

U.5 


1.9 
2.8 

6  3.1 
2.9 
3.2 
3.4 
4.4 

6  5.8 
4.9 
7.4 

14.8 


209 
217 
247 
237 
o224 
214 
202 
257 
210 
243 
241 


193 
179 
248 
239 
234 
212 
204 
255 
227 
312 
280 


38 

29 

26 

22 

14 

14 

11 

8 

7 

7 

14 


C4.3 


a  226 


225 


143 


2.1 
2.7 
3.0 
3.5 
6.0 
8.5 
8.3 


1 
4 


32 

25 

24 

19 

12 

12 

8 

5 

3 

4 

4 


109 


Not  inoludln 


195  127  7  7 

168  106  3  3 

238  196  5  4 

160  123  2  2 

274  167  2  1 

263  283  2  2 

226  212  3  3 

6  Not  Including  2  not  reported. 


5.0 


4.8 


6.0 
6.7 
6.7 
6.5 
7.2 
6.3 
6.9 
5.9 
5.7 
6.1 
5.4 


6.1 


7.1 
7.7 
6.6 
7.5 
5.5 
8.0 
9.7 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE  OF 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED-Contmued. 


Families  of  single  women  16  yean  and  over  at  work. 

• 

Haying  income  firom— 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Father. 

1 

Mother. 

Chil- 
dren 
under 

16 
years. 

Annual 

per 
family. 

Weekly 

per 
capita. 

Less  than  |1. 

Less  than  SI  JO. 

Less  than  82. 

82  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

1 
3 
1 

i' 

1 

1 

$    726 
1,878 
1,805 
1,678 
1,303 

U40 
403 
456 
6.38 
456 

2 
3 
2 
6 
2 

100.0 

100.0 

2* 

1 
3 
1 

• 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

50 

13 

30 

1,031 

3.07 

1 

1.2 

3 

3.7 

22 

26.8 

60 

73.2 

4 
4 
2 
1 
3 

2* 

i' 

4 
4 
3 
1 

4 

783 
1,041 
1,325 
1,280 

048 

1.83 
3.64 

ao6 

3.64 
3.04 

1 

25.0 

1 

25.0 

2 

60.0 

2 
4 
3 
1 
4 

60.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

12 

2 

14 

1,002 

2.78 

1 

7.1 

1          7.1 

2 

143 

12 

85.7 

1 

600 

3.26 

1 

100.0 

1 

012 

3.51 

1 

100.0 

1 

012 

3.51 

1 

10a  0 

1 

1 

1,006 

3.22 

1 

10a  0 

1 

1 

781 

3.00 

1 

10a  0 

1 

3 

2 

802 

3.25 

4 

10a  0 

22 

22 

17 

16 

6 

11 

6 

3 

2 

5 

2 

6 
6 

4 
2 

2' 

2 
1 

i' 

20 

16 

16 

0 

8 
6 
3 
5 

1 
1 
2 

056 
1,163 
1,156 
1,181 
1,143 
1,212 

030 
1,111 

037 
1,318 
1,188 

3.06 
8.33 
3.30 
3.62 
3.05 
3.71 
2.61 
3.64 
3.15 
413 
421 

3 

3 
1 

1 

7.0 

10.3 

3.8 

46 

7 

4 
2 
1 
2 

18.4 

13.8 

7.7 

45 

148 

81 

25 

24 

21 

12 

14 

0 

8 

7 

7 

14 

81.6 

1 

1 

3.4 

3.8 

86.2 
02.8 
05.6 

85.7 

100.0 

2 

"  iii' 

81.8 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

88 

10 

00 

1,071 

3.38 

2 

1.4 

8 

6.6 

17 

11.0 

126 

88.1 

3 
4 

2 
2 
2 
8 

1 

1 

i* 

7 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
8 

808 

853 

744 

1,000 

856 

1,074 

1,852 

2.16 
2.14 
2.17 
2.50 
2.00 
2.68 
2.60 

2 

1 

28.6 
33.8 

4 
1 
1 
1 

67.1 
83.8 

2ao 

60.0 

8 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 

43.0 

66.7 

80.0 

1 

80.0 

60.0 

100.0 

100.0 

,,,', 1 

.. 

'"w'i* 

06.7 

cNot  Including  4  not  reportad. 
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WOMAN  AKD  CHILD  WAGB-EABKEB6 — QLA8S. 

.—SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OP  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

WOMEN,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR 


Single  wommi  16  yean  and  over  at  work. 

Families  of  single  women  16 
yean  and  over  at  work. 

Age. 

Number. 

Perceot 
of  total. 

Average 
yean 
slnoe 
begin- 
ning 

WOTK. 

Average 

days 

worked 

past  year 

Average 
earnings 
past  year. 

Number. 

Having 

ohiidren 

under 

16  years. 

Average 

siieof 

funUica. 

• 

llAKrLA2n>— OODOi'd. 

33  yean. 

Myean 

1 
1 

3.9 
3.9 

9.0 
13.0 

366 
231 

8208 
231 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4.0 
7.0 

96tD20yean 

an  wAar*  anrl  nviur 

^tal 

36 

loao 

4.6 

230 

109 

22 

20 

7.2 

TntOINIA. 

1ft  yean. 

2 

4 

14.3 
28.6 

2.0 
2.8 

238 
223 

152 
147 

2 

4 

2 

4 

5.5 
6.8 

17  yean 

;■  *'^" 

18  yean 

lOvean 

1 

7.1 

1.5 

307 

102 

1 

1 

6.0 

Myean r 

31  yean 

4 

28.6 

4.3 

243 

127 

4 

4 

7.5 

33  yean.. 

38  yean 

31  yean 

1 

7.1 

7.0 

102 

51 

1 

1 

8.0 

35  lo  29  yean 

80  yean  and  over — 

2 

14.3 

22.6 

307 

109 

2 

2 

8.0 

Total 

14 

100.0 

6.1 

240 

131 

8 

8 

6.8 

tEKKEaSEM. 

1ft  yean. 

2 

4ao 

3.0 

250 

134 

2 

2 

6.0 

17  yean 

18  yean 

18  yean 

'     "i 

1 

20.0 
20.0 

6.0 
6.0 

300 
200 

240 
160 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4.0 
9.0 

30  yean 

31  yean 

23  yean 

rr  ^"^o-  ............ 

33  yean 

1 

20.0 

4.0 

240 

200 

1 

1 

6.0 

24  vfiare 

35  lo  29  years 

80  yean  and  over .... 

Total 

6 

100.0 

4.0 

248 

174 

5 

5 

6.2 

OEOBOU. 

Id  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

1 

100.0 

.3 

90 

13 

1 

1 

4 

19  yean 

30  yean 

31  yean 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

2Sto29  3rears 

80  yean  and  over 



Total 

1 

100.0 

.3 

90 

13 

1 

1 

4 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

16  yean 

11 

7 
6 
4 
3 
6 
3 

23.9 

15.2 

13.0 

8.7 

G.5 

13.0 

6.5 

2.2 
2.8 
2.6 
3.4 
5.7 
5.7 
8.3 

213 
199 
213 
232 
249 
250 
226 

133 
129 
106 
162 
165 
179 
212 

11 
7 
6 
4 
3 
6 
3 

11 
7 
5 
4 
2 
6 
3 

&G 
7.2 
6.2 
6.3 
U.7 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

30  yean 

81  yean 

7  7 

83  yean 

9.7 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE  OP 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 


Families  of  single  women  16  jmn  and  onrer  at  work. 

HaTtng  income  from— 

Arenge  income. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Chil- 
dren 
under 

16 
years. 

Annual 

per 
family. 

Weekly 

per 
capita. 

Less  than  SI. 

Less  than  $l.a). 

Less  than  82. 

82  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

1 
1 

1840 

1,208 

$4.06 
3.57 

1 
1 

100.3 

1 

100.0 

1 

"r 1 

10 

3 

8 

877 

2.41 

4 

18.2 

7 

31.8 

15 

68.2 

1 
2 

3* 

1 

4 

688 
850 

2.40 
2.42 

1 
1 

50.0 
25.0 

1 
3 

50.3 

75.0 

1 

1 

532 

1.71 

1 

100.0 

2 

3 

4 

703 

2.03 

2 

5ao 

2 

M.0 

1 

1 

1 

1,107 

2.66 

1 

*  166.5 

2 

2 

661 

1.50 

2 

loao 



4 

5 

7 

735 

2.00 

4 

5ao 

4 

50.0 

1 

2 

880 

2.82 

2 

100.0 

■ 

1 
1 

883 
1,874 

4.25 
4.00 

1 
1 

100.0 

1 

lOOiO 

1 

1 

1,280 

4.10 

1 

100.0 

........'-- - 



3 

5 

1,150 

3.60 

5 

100.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

400 

1.07 

. 

1     loao 

1 

"1 

1               1 

1 

1           

1               1 

1             1 

' 

1 1 

1             1 

1 

i 1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1             1    *      * 

1 

1 

!               i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

409 

1.07 

1  1    100.0 

1 

1 

8 
5 
5 
2 
3 
4 
3 

1 
4 
1 
2 

3* 

10 
6 
3 
4 
2 
6 
3 

705 
851 
688 
{58 

1,105 
887 

1.852 

2.31 
2.28 
2.15 
2.64 
3.45 
2.22 
2.68 

2 

1 

18.2 
14.3 

5 
2 
2 
2 

1 

45.5 
28.6 
33.3 

5ao 

6 
5 

4 
2 
3 

4 
2 

54.5 

71.4 

66.7 

1 

25.0 

50.0 

100.0 

2 

1 

33.3 
99.9 

66.7 

.#■*.• 

66,7 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAOE-BABNEB8— GLASS. 

.—SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

WOMEN,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR 


Single  women  16  yean  and  orer  at  work. 

Families  of  single  women  16 
yean  and  over  at  woA. 

Age. 

• 

Number. 

Percent 
of  totol. 

Ayenge 
yasn 
since 
begin- 
nmg 
work. 

Ayerage 

days 

worked 

past  year. 

Ayerage 
earnings 
past  year. 

Number. 

Haying 

diUdien 

under 

16  years. 

AywBfS 

site  of 

families. 

concluded. 
28  yean 

1 
2 
1 
2 

2.2 
4.4 
2.2 
4.4 

4.0 

8.0 

13.0 

22.5 

240 
234 
231 
307 

$200 
130 
231 
109 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

6.0 
&0 
7.0 
8.0 

34  years 

36  to  29  years 

ao  yeais  and  over — 

Total 

46 

100.0 

4.9 

227 

156 

36 

84 

6.9 

OTBXK  THAN  SOUTH- 
BBN  0TATKS. 

16  years 

272 

226 

192 

108 

104 

69 

53 

44 

34 

51 

41 

22.9 
19.0 
16.1 
8.7 
8.7 
6.8 
4.5 
3.7 
2.9 
4.3 
8.4 

•  1.7 
»2.6 
e3.1 
«3.3 
/4.2 
94,9 
*5.0 
<7.0 
»7.1 
y8.9 
ikl6.2 

216 

229 

'241 

'231 

'239 

231 

234 

248 

239 

242 

241 

164 
184 
216 
208 
234 
223 
214 
246 
253 
293 
270 

267 

224 

192 

103 

104 

69 

63 

44 

84 

47 

33 

237 
198 
171 
84 
86 
61 
36 
29 
19 
20 
12 

6.8 
6.9 
6.7 
6.6 
&6 
6.4 
6.6 
6.6 
6.8 
6.6 
6.2 

17  yean 

18  yean 

10  vean 

30  vean 

21  yean. r . 

23  yean 

38  yean 

34  yean 

36  to  39  yean 

80  yean  and  over — 

Total 

1,189 

loao 

ft3.9 

1^231 

207 

875 

705 

6.5 

ALL  STATES. 

16  yean 

283 
233 

198 
107 
107 
76 
56 
45 
36 
52 
43 

22.9 
18.9 
16.0 
8.7 
8.7 
6.1 
4.5 
3.6 
2.9 
4.2 
3.5 

al.7 
b2.6 
e3.1 
'3.3 
/4.2 
95.0 
»5.2 
<6.9 
*7.2 
>9.0 
A16.5 

216 

228 

'240 

'231 

'239 

233 

234 

248 

239 

242 

244 

163 
182 
214 
206 
232 
219 
214 
244 
246 
292 
263 

278 

231 

198 

107 

107 

75 

56 

45 

36 

48 

35 

248 
205 
176 
88 
88 
57 
39 
30 
21 
21 
14 

6.8 
6.9 
6.7 
6.6 
6.6 
6.5 
6.7 
6.6 
5.8 
6.5 
5.4 

17  yean 

18  yean 

10  yean 

30  yean 

31  yean 

32  yean 

38  yean 

34  yean 

26  to  29  yean 

80  yean  and  over 

Total 

1,235 

100.0 

ft3.9 

*231 

205 

911 

739 

6.5 

a  Not  Including  13  not  reported. 
6  Not  Including  23  not  reported, 
c  Not  Including  15  not  reported. 


'  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
'Not  Including  8  not  reported. 
/  Not  Including  10  not  reported. 
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approximate.     The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed 
in  detail  on  page  508. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Pennsylvania 
shows,  in  the  representative  families  for  which  information  was 
secured,  a  total  of  90  married  women  at  work,  41,  or  45.7  per  cent,  of 
these  being  widows,  10  deserted  wives,  4  wives  of  incapacitated  hus- 
bands, 3  wives  of  idle  husbands,  and  32,  or  35.6  per  cent,  wives  with 
husbands  also  at  work.  The  average  age  of  the  90  women  was  42.1 
years,  and  the  average  years  married  for  88  of  them  was  21.4  years, 
there  being  two  for  whom  no  report  was  made  on  this  point.  Sixteen 
of  the  women  had  children  2  years  of  age  or  younger,  26  had  children 
3  to  5  years  of  age,  and  46  had  children  6  to  9  years  of  age.  The 
average  earnings  for  the  entire  group  of  married  women  were  reported 
as  $148,  and  the  average  family  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
wives,  $511.  The  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  also 
the  earnings  of  wives,  was  $1.79.  Nineteen  of  the  families  had  a  per 
capita  income  of  less  than  $1  per  week,  37  had  a  per  capita  income  of 
less  than  $1.50  per  week,  while  60,  or  66.7  per  cent,  had  a  per  capita 
income  of  less  than  $2  per  week.  All  of  these  facts  are  shown  for  each 
class  of  married  women.  The  sections  of  the  table  relating  to  the 
various  States  present  a  similar  series  of  figures. 

FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS, 
STATE  AND  FOR  ALL  STATES  COMBINED. 


Families  of  married  women  at  work. 

Aver- 
age 
size  of 
fami- 
lies. 

Average  amiual  in- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 

weekly 
income  of 

families 
excluding 

earnings 

of  wives. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of 

wives)  of— 

Earnings 
of  wives. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Less  than  11. 

Less  than  IL60. 

Less  than  S2. 

12  and 

lover. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

2.7 

1152 

1268 

11.03 

3 

66.7 

1 

33.3 

3.0 

600              412 

2.64 

1 

1 

100.0 

i 

6.7 

218              512 

1.74 

. 

i 

33.3 

2 

66.7 

1 

33.3 

4.0 

244              303 

1.80 

1 

14.3 

4 

57.1 

3 

42.9 

1 

4.7 
4.5 
5.0 

181 

111 

00 

436 
260 
081 

1.80 
1.11 
3.77 

1 
2 

16.7 
100.0 

4 
2 

66.7 
100.0 

2 

33.3 

1 

50.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

5.2 

81              026 

3.42 

2 

20.0 

3 

30.0 

7 

70.0 

4.0 

116              704 

2.74 

1 

6.3 

5 

26.3 

0 

47.4 

10 

52.6 

4.8 
4.5 
3.3 
5.0 
7.0 

173 
142 
207 
103 
106 

507 
410 
282 
305 
587 

2.05 
1.75 
1.67 
1.52 
1.61 

10 
1 
1 
1 
6 

24.4 
10.0 
25.0 
33.3 
18.8 

15 
3 
2 
2 

15 

36.6 
30.0 
50.0 
66.7 
46.9 

25 
7 
3 
3 

22 

6L0 
70.0 
76.0 
100.0 
68.8 

16 
3 
1 

39.0 
30.0 
25.0 

10 

31.2 

5.6 

: 

148 

511 

1.70 

10 

21.1 

37 

4L1 

00 

66.7 

30 

33.8 

40450''— S.  Doc.  645, 61-2,  vol  3- 
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Table  XXI.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF 

WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT  WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH 


.  Married  women  at  work. 

Condition  as  to  husband. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  of 

total. 

Aver- 
age 
age. 

Aver- 
age 
years 
mar- 
ried. 

Number  having  children  of  ages— 

2 

years 

and 

under. 

3 

to5 

years. 

6 

to9 

years. 

10 
to  13 
yean. 

14 
and  15 
ytm. 

OTHER   THAN  SOUTHBBN  STATES. 

Widows 

106 

44 

11 

3 

102 

40.3 

16.4 

4.1 

1.1 

38.1 

42.7 
42.8 
45.6 
40.7 
37.6 

022.1 

6  21.5 

25.7 

20.0 

C18.1 

6 

1 
3 

11 

10 

2 

37 
13 

4 

2 

52 

56 

17 

4 

1 

67 

80 

ao 

6 

1 

72 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives 

Wives  of  incapacitated  hii.sbands. 
Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

24 

35 

Total 

268 

100.0 

40.9 

(<20.6 

34 

58 

108 

144 

188 

ALL  STATES. 

widows 

113 

46 

12 

3 

117 

38.9 

15.8 

4.1 

1.0 

40.2 

42.9 
42.8 
46.8 
40.7 
37.9 

«22.1 

6  21.5 

27.1 

20.0 

el8.0 

7 
1 
3 

13 

10 

2 

38 

14 

4 

2 

60 

67 
19 

4 

1 

80 

84 

32 

6 

1 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives 

Wives  of  hicapadtated  husbands. 
Wives  of  idle  nusbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work.... 

31 

39 

82 

Total 

291 

100.0 

41.0 

/20.6 

42 

64 

118 

161 

205  ' 

1 

a  Not  including  2  not  reported,      b  Not  including  1  not  reported.      «  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
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FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS, 
STATE  AND  FOR  ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Concluded. 


Families  of  married  women  at  woric. 

Aver- 
age 
size  of 
fiami- 
Ues. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  famUy. 

percarata 
weekly 

Inoomeof 
famines 

excluding 
earnings 

of  wives. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (ezdnding  earnings  of 

wives)  of— 

of  wives. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Less  than  91. 

Less  than  $1.60. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

4.4 

4.0 
4.6 
6.0 
6.8 

8173 
185 
214 
193 
127 

S463 
380 
291 
396 
647 

$2.06 
1.85 
1.23 
1.62 
2.14 

24 
9 
6 

1 
8 

22.2 
20.6 
45.5 
33.3 
7.8 

41 

18 

7 

2 

32 

38.0 
40.9 
63.6 
66.7 
31.4 

64 

29 

8 

3 

48 

60.3 
66.9 
72.7 
100.0 
47.1 

44 

16 
3 

40.7 
34.1 
27.3 

64 

52.9 

4.Q 

159 

512 

2.03 

47 

17.6 

100 

37.3 

152 

66.7 

116 

43.3 

4.6 
4.1 
4.9 
6.0 
6.9 

109 
182 
201 
193 
122 

460 
379 
320 
396 
660 

1.99 
1.79 
1.26 
1.62 
2.10 

25 
9 
6 

1 
10 

22.1 
19.6 
41.7 
33.3 
8.6 

43 

30 

7 

3 

38 

38.1 
43.6 
68.3 
66.7 
32.6 

68 

81 

9 

3 

67 

00.2 
67.4 
76.0 
100.0 
48.7 

46 

15 

3 

39.8 
32.6 
25.0 

60 

61.3 

6.0 

164 

617 

1.98 

60 

17.2 

110 

37.8 

168 

67.7 

123 

42.3 

d  Not  including  9  not  reported.        'Not  Including  4  not  reported.       /Not  including  11  not  reported. 
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This  table  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  Table  XXI  and 
presents  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  married  women  at  work  who  lived 
in  families  other  than  their  own.  As  in  the  preceding  taUe,  the 
women  are  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  coodidtion  as  (o 
husband.  The  relationship  to  the  family  in  which  they  lived  is 
shown;  that  is,  whether  they  were  daughters,  mothers,  or  rasters  and 
others.  The  facts  as  to  income  are  also  shown,  not  only  for  these 
women  themselves,  but  likewise  for  the  families  with  which  they  were 
living.  The  whole  number  of  such  married  women  found  in  the 
representative  families  visited  was  only  35,  and  these  have  been 
brought  together  in  a  single  table,  inasmuch  as  the  number  in  any 
one  State  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  separate  presentation. 
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An  examination  of  the  taUe  shows  that  of  the  36  women  in  this 
group  17  were  widows,  16  were  deserted  or  divorced  wives,  and  2  were 
wives  with  husbands  at  work.  Thirty-one,  or  88.6  per  cent,  of  the 
women  were  daughters  or  daughters-in-law  of  the  head  of  the  families 
with  which  they  lived,  3  were  mothers  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
1  was  a  sister  or  other  relative.  Four  of  the  women  had  children  2 
years  of  age  or  younger,  11  had  children  3  to  5,  and  12  had  children 
6  to  9.  The  average  earnings  per  family  of  the  families  of  these 
women  show  that  the  earnings  of  the  wives  amounted  to  $203,  the 
average  earnings  of  the  other  members,  in  4  families,  were  $302,  and 
the  average  earnings  of  all  members  of  the  family  were  S240,  making 
a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  $2.10.  In  regard  to  the  families  with 
which  these  women  were  living,  the  average  income  per  family  is 
shown  to  have  been  (1,053,  equivalent  to  a  per  capita  weekly  income 

of  S3.n. 
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TABLE  ZnV.— 7ATHSB8  AT  WOEK  HAVINe  CHILDEEH  UNDER  14  AT 

WOEK. 

This  table  sho¥^  for  all  States  combined,  for  the  families  having 
fathers  at  work  and  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work^  the  num- 
ber of  days  worked  during  the  past  year  by  fathers,  and  the  number 
of  children  of  those  fathers  who  were  at  work.  The  days  worked  are 
presented  classified  as  50  or  less,  51  to  100,  101  to  150,  and  by  fifties 
up  to  300  days.  Those  who  worked  over  300  days  are  grouped 
together.  The  selection  of  the  representative  families  and  the  secur- 
ing of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  fully 
explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXVII.  The  facts  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  days  worked  during  the  past  year  and  earnings,  being 
secured  from  members  of  the  family  in  the  home,  are  necessarily  only 
approximate.  The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed 
in  detail  on  page  508. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  for  the  families  from  which 
reports  were  obtained  136  fathers  at  work  with  children  under  14 
years  of  age  at  work  who  reported  as  to  days  worked  during  the  past 
year.  Of  these,  1  worked  less  than  50  days,  earning  $60;  3  worked 
51  to  100  days,  earning  an  average  of  $276;  and  17  worked  over  300 
days,  earning  $595.  In  the  famihes  of  these  136  fathers  at  work  there 
were  151  children  under  14  at  work. 

Table  XXIV,~FATHERS  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  FATHERS.  BY 
DAYS  WORKED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  OF  SUCH 
FATHERS,  FOR  ALL  STATES  COMBINED. 


Da3^  worked. 


fiOand  under 

61  to  100 

lOltolfiO 

151  to  200 

201  to  260 

251  to  300 

Over  300 

Total  reporting 
Not  reporting 


Fathan  who  worked  spedfled 
number  of  days. 


Number. 


1 
3 
13 
30 
43 
29 
17 


136 
1 


Percent 

of  those 

reporting. 


0.7 
2.2 
9.6 
22.1 
31.6 
21.3 
12.5 


100.0 


Average 
eamingii. 


IflO 
276 
345 
347 
448 
509 
505 


440 
440 


ChUdren  of  fathers 
who  worked  speci- 
fied number  of 
days. 


Number. 


Percent 

of  those 

reporting. 


1 
8 
16 
33 
46 
30 
23 


151 
1 


0.7 
2.0 
9.0 
21.8 
30.6 
19.9 
15.2 


100.0 


I    i     i 


/   / 
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three  of  these  being  under  11  years  of  age,  six  11  years,  nineteen  12 
years,  and  forty-seven  14  years  of  age.  One  of  these  boys  reported 
a  school  attendance  of  between  5  and  9  months,  one  between  10  and 
19  months,  8  between  20  and  29  months,  19  between  30  and  39 
months,  18  between  40  and  49  months,  14  between  50  and  59  months, 
12  between  60  and  69  months,  and  2  between  70  and  79  months. 
The  average  months  of  school  attendance  for  the  75  were  43.1,  and 
the  average  age  at  leaving  school  was  11.7  years.  The  table  shows 
also  that  69  of  these  boys  could  read  or  write  English,  and  that  6  of 
them  could  not  read  or  write  any  language.  The  details  of  this  table 
may  be  read  in  a  similar  way  for  both  sexes  of  the  various  ages  and 
for  the  different  nativities  in  each  group  of  States  and  for  all  States 
combined. 

TIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  GLASS  FACTORY  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
FOR  ALL  STATES  COMBINED. 

PINNSTLYANXA.  NEW  JXB8XT.  WS8T  VBCOIIZA. 


Persons  who  attended  school 

I. 

Averagp 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

PefBOOf  wh»— 

WtoM 
months. 

ootoeo 

months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

3 

6 
19 
47 

30.0 
34.3 
39.4 
46.6 

9.7 
10.7 
11.3 
12.2 

2 

6 

18 

44 

1 

1 
5 
8 

1 

1 
11 

1 

2 

3 

14 
62 
42 

12 
68 
52 

2 
30 
21 

75 
a249 
6170 

43.1 
•  62.7 
»64.0 

11.7 
•  13.1 
ft  13. 4 

09 
250 
164 

6 

2 

4 

1 

4 

7 

118 

132 

53 

6 

0494 

•  51.7 

el3.0 

1 

483 

17 

1 
1 

24.0 
32.0 

8.0 
10.0 

2 
2 
3 

28.0 
30.0 
47.3 

9.0 
13.5 
13.7 

1 
2 

3 

7 

36.9 

12.3 

2 

1 

10 
23 

23.5 
36.0 
35.5 
50.0 

9.5 
11.0 
11.0 
12.3 

10 
21 

1 

1 
7 

5 

2 

2 

8 
58 
34 

5 
65 
51 

2 
26 
20 

36 
208 
143 

44.1 
55.5 
56.3 

11.8 
13.2 
13.3 

83 
288 

140 

3 

7 
7 

1 

S 
2 

2 
2 

100 

121 

48 

14 

387 

54.8 

13.1 

1 

376 

5 

2 

1 
14 

21.0 
l&O 
41.2 

9.5 

9.0 

11.6 

1 

1 
1 

6 

1 

ii' 



5 

8 

12 

1 

8 

10 

17 
47 
50 

37.5 
45.1 
47.8 

11.2 

12.7 
13.0 

33 
36 

3 
11 
12 

3 

4 

1 
1 

1 

3 

25 

19 

7 

2 

114 

45.1 

12.6 

4 

81  1          26 

11 

e  Not  including  5  not  reported. 
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Tbble  XXV,— literacy  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENTA 

AND  AGE,  FOR  STATE  GROUPS  AND  FOR 

PBNKSTLVANIA,  NEW  JESSST,  WEST  VXBGINIA— Continued. 


Total 
number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school-* 

Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Less 

than  5 

months. 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

1 

30toaB 
monttaa«j 

40  to  49 
months. 

MAi.B8--oonoluded. 

AU  nativities: 

Under  11  vears 

8 

8 

30 

84 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

9 

14 

2 
2 

8 
19 

11  veara 

1 

12  vears .  >                    

1 
3 

5 
6 

13  vears 

1 

Total  under  14  vears 

130 
512 
371 

1 

2 
2 

4 

5 
9 
6 

14 
23 
11 

28 
42 
30 

31 
91 
53 

14  yean .  .  ■ .  ^ 

15  years 

2 

Total  under  16  vears 

1,013 

3 

8 

20 

48 

100 

175 

rEMALKS. 

Native  of  native  parents  (white): 
12  vears 

2 
5 

2 
2 

13  years 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

7 
29 
48 

1 

4 
2 

4 

6 

17 

14  years '. 

1 

2 

1 

16  years 

Total  under  16  vears 

84 
68 
45 
45 
32 
27 
29 
20 
11 
14 
37 
6 
3 

1 
2 

3 
3 

7 
2 
1 
2 
2 

27 
10 
6 
5 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
4 

16  years , . 

17  years 

18  vears 

1 

2 

1 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

2 

22  years 

1 

1 
1 

23  years 

1 

1 
5 

24  years 

1 
1 

1 

35  to  44  years 

1 

2 

421 

2 

6 

14 

23 

66 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

12  years 

I 

13  years 

i" 

7 

69 
71 

' 

1 

1 

I 

14  years 

1 
2 

3 
1 

9 
3 

*  1 

Total  under  16  years 

147 

90 

63 

45 

33 

19 

12 

14 

G 

7 

15 

8 

1 

3 
3 
1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

12 
2 
2 
4 

17 
15 
9 
4 
9 
6 
3 
1 

16  years 

2 

17  years 

18  years 

i 

19  years 

20  years 

1 

21  years 

1 

22  years 

1 

23  years 

24  years 

1 

26  to  34  years 

2 

3 

35  to  44  years 

2 

1 

1 

400 

2 

7 

11 

23 

68 

aNot  including  4  not  reported. 


b  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
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TIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  GLASS  FACTORY  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

PEHNSYLYANXA.  HBW  JBB8BT,  WB8T 


Persons  who  attended  school 

— 

Ayenga 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Avenge 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  SO 
months. 

00  to  60 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
reader 
write. 

8 
8 

ao 

84 

35.4 
84.2 
37.4 
46.6 

0.4 
10.7 
11.1 
12.1 

4 
7 

28 
77 

1 

3 

1 

6 

20 

1 

1 
17 

1 
1 

1 

4 

6 

27 

129 

90 

18 
141 
113 

4 
59 
45 

130 
0506 
*360 

42.4 
053.1 
»54.0 

11.6 
•  13.1 
frl3.3 

116 
488 

343 

3 
14 
14 

11 

10 
12 

2 

4 

10 
14 

246 

272 

108 

22 

el,002 

C52.0 

C13.0 

6 

047 

31 

35 

2 
5 

43.5 
47.2 

1X0 
12.6 

2 
5 

2 

2 

8 
10 

7 
29 

48 

46.1 
40.4 
54.3 

12.4 
13.0 
13.6 

7 

20 
48 

4 
9 

3 
6 

1 
3 

20 
13 
7 
4 
9 
4 
8 
4 
2 
1 
5 

13 

19 

13 

15 

6 

9 

7 

4 

3 

2 

7 

1 

9 

12 

10 

12 

3 

7 

3 

3 

1 

4 

8 

1 

4 

7 
8 
4 
7 
4 
7 
4 
1 
5 
6 
3 

84 
68 
45 
45 
31 
27 
29 
20 
11 
14 
37 
6 
3 

51.0 
58.3 
64.1 
00.2 
61.6 
64.0 
64.6 
60.6 
56.6 
72.1 
50.2 
71.3 
18.3 

13.3 
18.8 
14.2 
14.2 
14.6 
14.2 
14.8 
15.1 
15.0 
15.2 
14.4 
14.7 
11.6 

84 
68 
45 
45 
32 
27 
20 
20 
11 
14 
37 
6 
3 

' 

1 

77 

99 

73 

00 

420 

50.5 

14.1 

1 

421 

1 
2 

1 
6 

50.0 
56.3 

11.0 
12.7 

1 
6 

3 

1  ' 

3 
16 
16 

3 
21 
20 

7 

60 
71 

55.4 
54.3 
58.4 

12.4 
13.0 
13.2 

7 
60 
70 

1 

9 
15 

3 
5 

1 

1 

1 

35 

11 

10 

11 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

44 

34 
19 
12 
8 
4 
2 
5 
1 
2 
2 
2 

24 
14 
13 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
1 

A 
8 
6 
6 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 

147 

90 

61 

644 

532 

19 

12 

14 

6 

7 

15 

7 

1 

56.3 
57.1 
59. 8 
»58.0 
6  57.3 
61.1 
60.6 
63.4 
70.0 
66.1 
61.5 
54.4 
40.0 

13.1 
13.5 
13.6 
6  13.6 
613.6 
13.5 
14.3 
13.6 
13.8 
13.6 
13.7 
13.7 
11.0 

146 
86 
60 
44 

32 

10 

12 

14 

6 

7 

15 

8 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

81 

135 

84 

44 

(1455 

d57.6 

rfl3.3 

3 

450 

5 

5 

cNot  including  5  not  reported. 


tf  Not  Including  2  not  reported. 
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Table  XXV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENTA 

AND  AGE,  FOR  STATE  GROUPS  AND  FOR 

PBNirSTLYAHIA,  NBW  JXRSBY,  WB8T  VIBGINIA-'Coiidaded. 


Sex,  DAtlTlty,  and  age. 


rxMALEs— concluded. 

Fofclgnborn: 

MyeuB 

ISjrtan 

Total  under  1#  yean 

I6ytm 

17  yean 

ISjrean 

10  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  3rcan 

24  7ean 

25  to  34  yean 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  jean 

Total,  all  ages 

An  natlTities: 

12  yean 

13  yean 

Total  under  14  yean 

liymn 

ISjrcan 

Total  under  16  yean 

16]rcan 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  3rcan 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

25  to  34  yean 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

Total,  all  ages 


Total 
number 

OfpCT- 

sons. 


12 
17 


29 

31 

30 

17 

17 

22 

10 

11 

9 

4 

15 

7 

3 


205 


3 

11 


14 
110 
136 


Pemns  who  attended  aeiunl— 


thanS 
months. 


260 

189 

138 

107 

82 

68 

51 

45 

26 

25 

67 

21 

7 


1,086 


6to9 
months. 


1 
3 


6 


10  to  19 
months. 


2 
2 
1 


2 
2 


4 

7 
3 
2 


18 


20  to  29 
months. 


3 

1 


3 
2 


12 


5 
2 


7 
7 
2 
3 
5 
2 


2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 


aotoao 

months. 


37 


1 

2 


40  to  40 
months, 


3 
3 
5 
1 


1 

2 
1 


20 


1 


1 

14 
7 


22 
7 
8 
7 
2 
4 
2 
1 
2 
3 
8 


66 


3 
2 


1 
3 


28 


2 
3 


5 
16 
28 


49 

31 

20 

12 

13 

10 

6 

5 

3 

1 

8 

3 

1 


162 


NEW  YORK,  OHIO,  INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN,  mSSOUBI. 


MALKS. 

Native  of  native  parents  (white): 
13  yean 

3 

1 

Total  under  14  yean 

3 
113 
135 

1 

15 
16 

14  yean 

1 
1 

2 

4 

is  yean 

1 

Total  under  16  yean 

251 

1 

2 

6 

32 

•" 

Native  of  native  parents  (colored): 
14  yean 

12 
11 

4 

1 

4 

15  yean 

i 

Total  under  16  yean 

23 

1 

1 

4 

5 

•  Not  inclading  1  not  reported. 


b  Not  including  2  not  reported. 
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TIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  GLASS  FACJTORY  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

PXNNBYLYANZA,  NSW  JXB8ST,  WX8T  ViaCHllZA--€oQ€luded. 


Persons  who  atteodad  school- 

— 

Avenge 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Avenn 
age  at 
leaving 
schooL 

Pefsonswho— 

50  to  50 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

ovsr. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 
school. 

Canned 
or  write 
English. 

Canned 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
reader 
write. 

3 
3 

5 
4 

12 
17 

52.0 
58.1 

13.3 
13.2 

10 
16 

2 
1 

1 

4 

6 

4 
6 
5 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 

9 
6 
3 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 

1 
4 
2 

4 

1 
4 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

29 
31 
28 
15 
14 
19 

8 
10 

9 

a3 

11 

5 
61 

55.6 
45.9 
50.7 
52.3 
55.8 
52.1 
61.3 
58.9 
60.3 

a  52.0 
55.5 
42.0 

654.0 

13.2 
12.7 
13.0 
12.9 
14.4 
13.2 
13.5 
13.2 
13.6 

a  13.7 
13.6 
11.6 

613.0 

26 

24 

16 

9 

8 

17 

8 

8 

8 

4 

10 

5 

2 

3 
6 
14 
7 
8 
3 

1 

2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 

i 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

4 

4 
2 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

38 

38 

20 

19 

el83 

C52.8 

C13.2 

19 

145 

40 

11 

1 

4 

3 
11 

45.7 
52.2 

11.7 
12.7 

3 
11 

3 

5 
27 
20 

3 
30 
33 

14 
110 
136 

50.8 
52.8 
56.9 

12.4 
13.0 
13.3 

14 
106 
134 

12 
22 

4 
12 

2 
2 

61 

28 

23 

20 

17 

10 

12 

8 

5 

1 

8 

2 

1 

66 

59 

35 

31 

18 

17 

U 

11 

6 

4 

11 

3 

34 

30 

25 

18 

11 

13 

9 

8 

5 

6 

16 

2 

16 

16 

18 

11 

11 

9 

9 

8 

4 

8 

9 

4 

200 

189 

134 

a  104 

«77 

65 

40 

44 

28 

a24 

63 

18 

65 

54.8 
55.7 
50.3 

158.5 

058.8 
60.0 
63.1 
61.1 
61.0 

•  67.8 
50.1 
56.6 

629.8 

13.2 
13.5 
13.7 

a  13. 8 

a  14.1 
13.7 
14.5 
14.2 
14.2 

a  14. 5 
14.1 
13.5 

611.8 

256 

178 

121 

96 

72 

63 

40 

42 

25 

25 

62 

19 

6 

4 
7 
16 
8 
8 
3 

4 

4 

2 

4 
3 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

4 
3 

8 
1 
1 

2 

1 

196 

272 

177 

123 

'1,058 

'57.8 

rfl3.7 

23 

1,016 

54 

16 

NEW  YOBK,  OHIO,  INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN,  MX880XJBI. 


1 

1 

3 

58.3 

12.7 

8 

1 

18 
44 

1 
29 
33 

3 
113 
135 

58.3 
61.1 
60.0 

12.7 
13.6 
13.8 

3 

112 
134 

33 

30 

15 
6 

1 

1 

63 

63 

63 

21 

251 

60.5 

13.7 

249 

2 

2 
3 

3 
3 

1 

1 

12 
11 

49.2 
48.5 

13.3 
13.8 

12 
11 

5 

6 

1 

1 

23 

48.9 

18.6 

23 



^m^tmsa 

cVo%  iocladlng  3  not  nported. 


'Not  tnclndlng  5  not  nported. 
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Table  XXV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENTA 

AND  AGE,  FOR  STATE  GROUPS  AND  FOR 

NBW  TOSK,  OHIO,  INDIANA,  IL£INOIS,  WISCONSIN,  MUSOURZ— Continued. 


Total 
number 
of  per- 
sons. 

PeTBons  who  attended  school— 

Sex,  natlTity,  and  age. 

Less 

thanS 

months. 

6to9 
months. 

10  to  10 
months. 

20  to  20 

months. 

30  to  30 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

MALES— condnded. 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

13  jrears 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

1 

109 

79 

14  Tears ,  ^, . , ,, 

5 

3 
2 

10 

4 

15  Tears 

ToUU  iind^  14  TAAnp . . , 

189 

5 

5 

14 

Foreign  bom: 

13  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

1 

10 
18 

1 
2 

4 

14  years 

1 
2 

16  years 

1 

3 

Total  under  14  vei^^-  r , .  - , 

29 

1 

3 

3 

7 

AU  naUvitles: 

13  3rears 

5 

2 

Total  under  14  years 

5 
244 
243 

2 

28 
28 

14  years 

6 

4 

10 
8 

15  years 

3 

Total  under  16  years 

492 

3 

10 

18 

58 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents  (white): 
14  years 

4 

14 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

18 
44 
33 
42 

1 
1 
2 

16  years 

i" 

4 
5 
5 
1 

1 
1 
1 

17  years 

18  years 

•••>•••>■ 

19  years 

18 
16 

1 

20  years 

^            ^ 

,  .   i 

21  years 

8 
5 
7 
8 
13 
3 
3 

* 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

1 

1 

1 
•> 

• 

25  to  34  years 

1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

1 

Total,  all  aees 

218 

1                5 

23 

Native  of  native  parents  (colored): 
16  years 

6 

4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
8 
7 
1 

1 

1 

17  years 

1 

. 

1 

18  years 

; 

o 

19  years 

1 
1 
1 

20  years 

1 

21  years 

1 

22  years 

1 

23  years 

1 

24  years 

25  to  34  vcars 

4 

3 

2 
1 

1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

1 

Total.  aU  MM -  -  r 

44 

'           1 

•  •  • 

3 

3 

0 

8 

Not  indue 
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TIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  GLASS  FACTORY  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

NEW  TOSS,  OHIO,  INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,  WI800N8IN,  XI880UBI— Continued 


Persons  who  attended  aehool— 

Ayense 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Avecan 
aceai 
leaThag 
school. 

PWBonswho— 

fiOtoSO 
montbA. 

60  to  60 
months. 

70  to  70 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
reader 
write. 

1 

1 

54.0 

13.0 

1 

• 

1 
31 
29 

1 

109 

78 

54.0 
60.4 
61.8 

13.0 
13.8 
13.8 

1 
106 

78 

26 
19 

14 
13 

20 
11 

i 

1 

1 

61 

45 

27 

31 

188 

61.0 

13.8 

1 

187 

2 

1 

4ao 

13.0 

1 

• 

1 

0 

17 

40.0 
50.3 
42.5 

13.0 
13.1 
12.2 

1 
0 
0 

1 
3 

1 
3 

2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

8 

1 

4 

4 

3 

2 

27 

48.0 

12.6 

2 

10 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

53.8           12.8 

5 

.1 

1 
67 
65 

1 
48 
60 

1 

46 
47 

5 
243 
241 

53.8 
60.1 
58.8 

12.8 
13.7 
13.7 

5 
241 
232 

38 
17 

1 
2 

3 

8 

3 

133 

1 

118 

94 

55 

480 

50.4 

13.4 

3 

478 

8 

6 

2 
2 

1 
4 

1 

4 
14 

50.8 
65.1 

13.5 
14.1 

4 
14 

2 

4 
6 
3 
8 

1 
1 

5 
11 

6 
14 

3 

3 

6 
12 
10 
6 
3 
3 
3 

2 
0 
7 
0 
10 
8 
4 
2 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 

18 
44 

33 

41 

18 

16 

8 

5 

7 

8 

12 

3 

3 

63.0 
63.8 
63.4 
64.4 
74  6 
77.1 
78.8 
72.8 
66.7 
62.6 
68.8 
64.0 
54.3 

14.0 
14.0 
14.3 
14.6 
15.0 
15.6 
15.5 
15.8 
15.1 
14.4 
15.1 
15.3 
14.3 

18 

44 

33 

41 

18 

16 

8 

5 

7 

8 

13 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
3 
2 
1 

3 

1 
1 

i 

30 

49 

47 

61 

216 

66.7 

14.6 

2 

217 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

6 
4 
4 

1 

4 
4 
2 
2 

1 
al 

4 
1 

52.0 
43.0 
56.3 
26.0 
41.3 
32.0 
48.0 
52.0 
64.0 
a  40.0 
35.8 
40.0 

13.8 
13.0 
14.0 
13.0 
13.0 

ia3 

12.0 
15.5 
17.0 
•  13.7 
12.5 
13.0 

6 

4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
7 
7 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

4 

8 

3 

1 

a  40 

043.0 

a  13. 2 

3 

43 

1 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABNEBS — GLASS. 


Tablb  XXV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENTA 

AND  AGE.  FOR  STATE  GROUPS  AND  FOR 

NXW  TOBK,  OHIO,  TKDUXA,  ILLINOIS,  WZ800N8IK,  JII8S0UBX— Concluded. 


Total 
mnnber 
of  per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school— 

Sex,  BEtiTlty,  and  age. 

Lmb 

thanS 

moottu. 

5to9 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 

SO  to  39 

40  to  49 

FBMALBS— concluded. 

• 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

14  years 

7 
23 

15  years 

1 

3 

Total  nndw  16  vear^. . . , 

30 

1 

3 
2 

16  yearn 

30 

1 

17  years 

22 
24 
15 

7 
9 
5 
3 
3 
9 
4 

18  years 

19  years 

1 

20  years 

) 

31  years 

1 

22  years 

i ! 

23  years 

34  Tfani 

.....      1 

25  lo  34  years 

1 

2'' 

35  to  44  vears. 

1  , 

*  1 

Total,  all  ases 

161 

2 

2 

9  ' 

Forelcnbom: 

15  years 

8 

1 

1 
1 

Total  under  16  years 

8 
5 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 
5 
1 

1 

16  years 

1 

1 

17  yean 

18  years 

. 1 

19  years 

1 

20  vears 

1 

21  years 

1 

22  years 

*  1 

24  years 

1 

1 

1 

35  to  44  years 

1 

1 

Total,  all  aces 

39 

2 

2 

6 

All  nativities: 

14  years 

11 
45 

16  years 

1 

i 

4 

Total  under  16  years 

56 
85 
62 
73 
36 
31 
23 
15 
14 
13 
35 
15 
4 

1 
2 

2 

4    ' 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

26  to  34  years 

1 

i:  1 

1 

5 

w 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

•> 

1 

2  1 

1  ' 

2 

1 
1 

6 
3 

6 

3  ' 

45  to  64  years 

3 

Total,  all  aees 

462 

I 

3 

8 

18 

46 

a  Not  including  1  not  reported. 


CHAPTEB  XZIV. — GBNERAL  TABLES. 
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TIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  GLASS  FACTORY  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED—Continued. 

NEW  TOBK,  OHIO,  ZNBIAVA,  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN,  HUSOUBI— Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  ■chool- 

— 

Avenge 
montfii 

school 
ettend- 

anoe. 

Iwvins 

FttBOOS  who— 

60  to  60 
months. 

eotoeo 
numths. 

70  to  79 
mooths. 

80 

sod 
over. 

TotiO. 

Never 

attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
laniniage 

only. 

Cannot 

reader 

write. 

3 
4 

2 
4 

4 

2 

4 

7 
23 

63.0 
63.7 

18.7 
13.8 

7 
23 

7 

7 
5 
2 
3 

6 
6 
6 

4 
5 
3 

7 

4 
6 
8 

4 
2 

1 

6 
12 
0 
9 
5 
2 

■      S 

2 

1 
3 
2 

30 

30 

22 

24 

16 

7 

9 

6 

3 

3 

9 

4 

63.6 
67.8 
72.0 
73.0 
70.7 
72.4 
76.4 
76.0 
76.3 
68.3 
64.8 
63.8 

13.8 
14.1 
14.8 
14.4 
14.6 
14.9 
14.9 
14.4 
14.3 
l&O 
14.4 
14.8 

30 
30 
22 
24 
16 

2 

1 

1 
2 
1 

2 

i 

20 

34 

34 

60 

161 

69.5 

14.8 

161 

8 

60.8 

13.3 

1 

7 
3 
2 
2 

8 
6 
3 
3 
2 
•  3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 

60.8 
40.6 
65.7 
63.3 
55.0 
•  66l7 
40.0 
85.0 
57.0 
48.0 
46.7 
20.0 

13.3 
12.6 
14.3 
14.3 
13.0 
•  12.3 
13.0 
16.0 
13.6 
13.0 
11.7 
8.0 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

■ 

2 

16 

3 

3 

«34 

a66.6 

•  13.1 

4 

32 

3 

4 

5 
6 

3 
15 

1 
12 

2 

6 

11 
46 

61.8 
63.4 

18.6 
13.8 

f 

11 
44 

1 

11 
12 
7 
11 
1 
3 
2 

18 
21 
14 
21 
8 
7 

13 

18 

17 

14 

8 

5 

5 

8 

21 

16 

19 

16 

11 

10 

7 

3 

3 

8 

3 

1 

66 
86 
62 
72 
36 

030 
22 
14 
14 
13 

•  31 

12 

4 

63.1 
63.5 
66.2 
66.8 
70.6 

•  69.2 
67.4 
72.1 
66.3 
62.9 

a  60.0 
60.9 
60.7 

13.8 
13.9 
14.2 
14.6 
14.6 

•  14.8 
14.2 
14.8 
14.8 
14.9 

•  14.3 
13.6 
14.0 

66 

86 
62 
72 
86 
30 
22 
14 
14 
13 
S2 
16 
4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

5 
4 

5 

1 

2 
3 
2 
2 

3 

1 
3 

3 
3 

3 

1 

56 

107 

1 

i      " 

126 

6461 

»63.9 

»U.9 

9 

463 

3 

6 

6  Not  Including  2  not  reported. 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAOE-EARNER& — GLASS. 


Table  XXV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRE8ENTA 

AND  AGE,  FOR  STATE  GROUPS  AND  FOR 

KABTLAND,  VnteXNIA,  TE1IHX88BB,  SOUTH  OABOUH A,  OXORQIA— Conc'd. 


Total 
ofpcr- 

Penons  who  attended  aehool— 

Sex»  natiyityp  and  age. 

Less 

tlian5 

months. 

5to0 
months. 

10  to  19 

20  to  20 
months. 

aotoM 

montha. 

40to« 
ranntht  ■ 

rxMALU— ooDchided. 

AUnattyiUes: 

16  yean 

Total  under  16  yean 

16  yean 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 

17  yean 

1 
3 
1 

18  vean 

19  yean 

Total,  all  aies 

10 

2 

ALL  STATES. 


• 

MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents  (white): 
Under  11  vean 

6 
7 

29 
67 

1 

3 

1 

2 

6 

11 

1 

2 

6 

17 

11  yean 

1 
1 

12  yean 

2 
3 

4 
6 

13  yean 

Total  und*ir  i*  ye^n 

109 

«fif4 

322 

2 
2 
1 

6 
7 
6 

13 

15 

6 

20 
27 
21 

26 
68 
48 

14 vean *  ... 

1 
3 

16  yean 

Total  under  16  ywmi , ,  - 

825 

4 

5 

18 

34 

68 

142  : 

Native  of  native  parents  (colored): 
Under  11  vean 

2 
2 
4 

7 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

11  yean 

1 

12  yean 

2 

1 

2 

13  yean 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  yean 

15 
29 
26 

2 

1 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
3 

4 
6 
1 

3 
3 
5 

14  yean 

15  yean 



Total  under  16  yean 

70 

3 

4 

5 

5 

11 

11 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

Under  11  vean 

4 
1 

10 
30 

1 

3 

1 1  yeare 

I 
4 
3 

12  yean 

2 

3 
6 

13  yean 

3 

4 

3 
3 

10 

Total  under  14  yean 

45 
321 
225 

5 

11 

3 

ft 

13 

9 

9 
43 
21 

14  vean 

15  vean 

1 

i 

Total  under  16  yean 

591 
2 

1 
1 

1 

19 

30 

i             73 

1  ' 

1               1 
1 

Foreign  bom: 

Under  11  yean 

11  yean 

12  yean 

1 
15 

1 
I 

2 

:::::::;•• i 

13  yean 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

."i 

Total  under  14  yean 

18 
59 
71 

1 

1 
6 

7 

1 

10 
10 

6 
12 
12 

14  yean 

15  yean 

2 

Total  under  16  vean 

148 

1, . 

1 

r. 

4 

14 

21 

3D 

o  Not  including  4  not  reported. 


f>  Not  including  1  not  reported. 


OHAPTBB  XXIV. — QEKBRAL  TABI^ES. 
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TIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  GLASS  FACTORY  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

IIABYLAND,  VOtaiNIA,  TENNX88XX,  SOUTH  OABOLDTA,  OlOBOIA. 


Persons  who  attended  achool- 

— 

Aveiage 
montns 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Avenge 
•ceat 
leaving 
school. 

Penonswho— 

fiOtofiQ 
months. 

• 

60  to  60 
months. 

70  to  70 
months. 

80 

and 
over. 

TotaL 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Can  not 
read  or 

write. 

3 

•  •  «  ■           •  •  • 

26.3 

0.3 

2 

1 

r 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 
3 

9 
17 

32.9 
44.6 

11.0 
11.5 

8 

16 

2 

1 

1 

5 
6 
3 

4 
6 
2 

1 

20 
27 
16 

30.1 
40.0 
36.9 

11.1 
11.9 
11.6 

2 

26 
25 
14 

5 

2 

2 

14 

12 

1 

72 

30.0 

11.5 

2 

65 

9 

1 

1 
1 
4 
7 

».0 
15.0 
20.5 
35.1 

10.0 
10.0 
10.8- 
11.4 

1 

1 

1 
6 

3 

2 

1 

2 

4 
4 

13 
13 
10 

28.7 
33.4 
41.6 

11.0. 
11.6 
13.3 

8 

11 

8 

6 

2 
2 

4 

1 

4 

10 

1 

36 

34.0 

11.9 

4 

27 

13 

2 

6 

22.5 
42.2 

10.0 
12.0 

1 
6 

• 

1 

2 

1 

•          * 

2 
2 

1 

1 

8 

4 
2 

37.3 
58.5 
55.0 

11.5 
12.3 
13.0 

7 
4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

14 

45.9 

11.9 

13 

1 



1 

1 

60.0 

13.0 

1 

1 

1 

m.o 

13.0 

1 

...  ... 

? 

13 
30 

25.7 
15.0 
29.1 
41.9 

9.7 
10.0 
10.9 
11.6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1 
4 

9 
28 

5 

i 

.  ....... 

2 

9 
12 

5  i             1 

50 
45 
28 

36.1 
40.2 
39.9 

11.1 
11.9 
12.3 

2 
2 
2 

41 
41 
24 

11 

8 
3 

1 

6 

1 

6 

28 

16  ,             2 

I 

123 

38.5 

11.7 

6 

106 

23 

1 

1 

80.0 

14.0 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

1 
4 
1 
3 
1 

80.0 
70.3 
48.0 
76.7 
85.0 

14.0 
13.3 
14.0 
14.3 
17.0 

1 
4 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1  1              1 

6 

10 

72.4 

14.1 

10 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNEB8 — GLASS. 


Table  XXV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRE8ENTA 

AND  AGE,  FOR  STATE  GROUPS  AND  FOR 

KABTLAND,  VIRaiNIA,  TEHNX88BX,  SOUTH  OABOUNA,  aX0&6IA— Oonc'd. 


Total 

Persons  wbo  attended  school- 

Less 

thanS 

months. 

5to9 
months. 

aotoao 

montliB. 

40  to  49 

Sex,  natiyity,  and  age. 

ofpcr- 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  20 
months. 

FEMALEA— concluded . 

AUnatlyitifls: 

15  yean 

1 

1 

i 1 

Total  under  16  vean 

1 
4 
1 
3 

1 

1 

16  Team 

I 

17  vean* 

1 

18  years 

. 

19  years 

:::::::::=:::::::::i::::::::: 

1 

Total,  all  ami 

10 

1 

2 

1 

ALL  STATES. 


• 

1CALI3. 

Natiye  of  native  parents  (white): 
Under  11  vflars 

6 

7 

29 

67 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

11 

1 
2 

11  years 

1 
1 

12  years 

2 
3 

4 
6 

6 

13  years 

17 

Total  unde^  14  yearnr  x 

109 
394 
322 

2 
2 

1 

6 
7 
5 

13 

15 

6 

20 
27 
21 

2tl  < 

14  years 

1 
3 

08 

15  3^ears , , 

48 

Total  under  1A  y^i^n*, 

825 

4 

5 

18 

34 

68 

142 

Native  of  native  parents  (colored): 
Under  11  years    

2 
2 

4 
7 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

11  years 

1 

12  jrears 

2 

1 
2 

13  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

15 
29 
26 

2 

1 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
3 

4 

6 
1 

3 
3 
5 

14  years 

15  years 

Total  under  10  years 

70 

3 

4 

5 

5 

11 

11 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

Under  1 1  years 

4 

1 

10 
30 

1 

3 

1 

1 1  vears 

1 
4 
3 

12  years 

2 

3 

13  years 

3 

4 
3 
3 

Total  under  14  vears 

45 
321 
225 

5 

11 

3 

K 

13 

9 

9 
43 
21 

14  vears 

15  vears 

1 

1 
1 

Total  under  16  years 

Wl 

1 
1 

10 

19 

30 

73 

1 

Foreign  bom: 

Under  11  years 

2 

11  vears 

12  years 

1 
15 

1 

1 

o 

mm 

13  years 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

•"» 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

18 
71 

1 
6 
7 

1 

10 
10 

6 

12 
12 

14  vears 

15  years 

mm 

Total  under  lf»  years 

148 

1 

,1 

4 

14 

21 

.W 

a  Not  including  4  not  reported. 


b  Not  including  1  not  reported. 


OHAPTEB  XXIV. — OENBRAL  TABLES. 
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TIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  GLASS  FACTORY  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
ALL  STATES  COMBINEI>-Cbntinued. 

MABYLAND,  VIBGINIA,  TXimBSSn,  BOVm  OABOUNA,  GBOBaiA— Conc'd. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 

sDhool 
atteod- 

aooe. 

AvecBge 
ace  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

00  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

INitaL 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 

or  write 
other 

language 
only. 

Cannot 

read  or 

write. 

1 

1 

80.0 

14.0 

1 

1 
2 

1 
4 
1 
3 

1 

80.0 
70.3 
48.0 
76.7 
85.0 

14.0 
13.3 
14.0 
14.3 
17.0 

1 

4 
1 
3 
1 

i 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

6 

10 

72.4 

14.1 

10 

1 

ALL  STATES. 


6 

6 

28 

67 

28.2 
34.3 
37.3 
46.0 

9.6 
10.7 
11.2 
12.0 

4 

5 

26 
63 

2 

I 

7 
11 

1 
1 

2 

2 
15 

3 

4 

4 

19 

101 

75 

17 
92 
98 

4 

59 
54 

107 
0389 
6  321 

42.4 
054.3 
»66.7 

11.6 
a  13. 2 
»13.6 

2 

1 

96 
387 
312 

11 

i7 
10 

7 

10 

195 

207 

117 

27 

e817 

e53.3 

el3.1 

3 

797 

28 

2 
2 

4 
7 

27.0 
23.5 
20.5 
35.1 

9.0 
10.0 
10.8 
11.4 

2 

1 
1 
6 

1 



3 

2 

1 



2 
7 
9 

15 
27 
24 

28.6 
40.2 
45.5 

10.7 
12.6 
13.6 

10 
25 
22 

5 

3 
4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

18 

7 

1 

1 

66 

39.5 

12.6 

4 

67 

13 

4 

1 

10 
30 

23.0 
36.0 
35.5 
48.6 

9.8 
11.0 
11.0 
12.3 

2 
1 

10 
28 

2 

1 
10 

6 

2 

2 

11 
91 
63 

6 
92 
70 

2 
41 
33 

45 
321 
223 

43.1 
67.2 
68.2 

11.8 
13.4 
13.6 

41 
315 
220 

4 

'"    27 
19 

3 
2 

3 

2 

3 

163 

168 

76 

46 

689 

66.6 

13.3 

2 

576 

5 

10 

2 

2i.a 

9.6 

1 

1 

1 
15 

18.0 
41.1 

9.0 
11.7 

1 
1 

5 

1 

13 

1 

5 
15 
29 

1 

10 
13 

18 
67 
67 

37.6 
47.6 
46.5 

11.3 
12.8 
12.8 

13 
43 
45 

3 
11 
20 

2 

5 
5 

3 

1 

2 

4 

5 
6 

24 

10 

4 

142 

45.8 

12.6 

6 

101 

34 

13 

eNot  Including  6  not  reported. 
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Table  XXV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENTA 

AND  AGE,  FOR  STATE  GROUPS  AND  FOR 

ALL  STATES — Continued. 


Total 

number 

ofperw 

sons. 

Penons  who  attended  school— 

Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Len 

thanS 

months. 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

MALE0— oonoludad. 

AU  naUvIties: 

Under  11  vears 

14 
10 
44 

119 

■ 

1 

2 

1 
3 
8 

7 

2 

4 
11 
16 

2 

2 

10 

30 

11  yean 

1 
1 
2 

12  yean 

2 

6 

7 

18  vean 

Total  nndi»r  14  vttkTU 

187 
803 
644 

3 
2 
4 

4 
7 
4 

14 
11 
12 

20 
33 
19 

33 
56 
41 

44 

126 
86 

14  yean 

15  yean 

Total  nndfT  Ifl  v«*^m . . .  r -  -  - 

1,634 

9 

15 

37 

72 

130 

256 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents  (white): 
12  yean 

2 
5 

2 
2 

13  vean 

1 

Total  finder  14  vaats 

7 
33 
63 

1 
4 
3 

4 

G 
17 

14  yean 

1 

2 

1 

15  yean 

Total  under  16  yean 

103 

116 

79 

90 

51 

43 

37 

25 

18 

22 

50 

9 

6 

G49 

6 
4 
4 

1 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
8 
7 
1 

1 
2 

3 
4 

8 
3 
3 
2 
2 

27 
15 
12 
10 

4 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 

16  yean, 

17  vean 

18  vean 

1 

2 

1 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean 

2 

22  yean 



1 

1 
1 

23  yean 

1 
1 
6 

24  yean 

25  {o  34  yean 

1 
1 

1 

5 

35  to  44  vears 

1 

45  to  54  vears 

1 

2 

2  , 

•  1 

Total  (white) 

2  1             G 

15 

28 

91 

Native  of  native  parents  (colored): 
16  years 

1 

1 

17  years 

18  years 

1 

•> 

19  years 

1 

1 
1 

20  years 

1 

21  years 

2 

22  years 

1 

23  years 

1 

24  years 

26  10  34  vears 

4 
3 

2 
1 

1 

35  to  44  years 

1 

45  to  54  years 

1 

Total  (colored) 

44 

1 
G 

1 

3 

3 

9 

» 

—  —    — 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

12  years 

13  years 

1    i 

Total  under  14  vears 

7 

1 

4 

12 

14  years 

1 

3 
2 

5 
1 

1 
1 
1 

9 
3 

15  years 

*• 

Total  under  16  years 

177 

120 

85 

G9 

48 

'A 

12 
3 
2 

4 
1 

17 
9 
4 
9 

16  years 

o 

17  yeara 

1 

18  years 

19  years 

; 

a  Not  including  4  not  reported. 


b  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
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TIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  GLASS  FACTORY  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

ALL  8TATB8--Continued. 


Persons  who  attended  school- 

— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Avence 
age  at 
leaving 
schooL 

Persons  who— 

50  to  50 
months. 

60  to  60 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

TotaL 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 

or  write 

other 

only. 

• 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

14 

9 

43 

119 

25.5 
32.1 
34.9 
45.7 

9.5 
10.0 
11.1 
12.0 

8 
7 

37 
110 

• 
1 

5 

1 

8 

28 

1 
1 

3 

2 
22 

1 
1 

6 

6 

8 

37 
206 
162 

24 
197 
185 

6 

106 

92 

185 
a794 
5635 

41.0 
a64.5 
655.2 

11.5 
a  13. 2 
613.4 

2 
5 
8 

162 
770 
599 

3 
14 
22 

22 

48 
30 

19 
23 

407 

406 

204 

78 

1,614 

e53.3 

e  13.1 

15 

1,531 

39 

46 

2 
5 

43.5 
47.2 

12.0 
12.6 

2 
5 

2 



2 
10 
12 

7 

33 
63 

46.1 
50.7 
57.1 

12.4 
13.1 
13.6 

7 

33 
63 

5 
13 

4 

11 

1 
6 

24 

19 

10 

12 

10 

5 

8 

4 

3 

4 

7 

1 

18 

31 

19 

29 

9 

12 

7 

6 

5 

3 

9 

1 

15 

24 

20 

18 

6 

10 

6 

3 

4 

5 

9 

1 

7 

18 

15 

15 

18 

12 

11 

6 

2 

7 

11 

4 

1 

103 

116 

79 

89 

50 

43 

37 

25 

18 

22 

49 

9 

6 

54.3 
60.8 
63.6 
62.7 
66.7 
69.4 
67.6 
63.0 
60.5 
68.6 
61.6 
68.0 
36.3 

13.4 
13.9 
14.2 
14.4 
14.8 
14.7 
15.0 
15.2 
15.0 
14.9 
14.6 
14.9 
13.0 

103 

116 

79 

89 

51 

43 

37 

25 

18 

22 

50 

9 

6 

1 
1 

1 

1 



107 

149 

121 

127 

646 

62.1 

14.3 

3 

648 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

6 
4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
*7 

52.0 
43.0 
56.3 
26.0 
41.3 
32.0 
48.0 
52.0 
64.0 
640.0 
35.8 
40.0 

13.8 
13.0 
14.0 
13.0 
13.0 
10.3 
12.0 
15.5 
17.0 
613.7 
12.5 
13.0 

6 

4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
7 
7 
1 

1 

1 

1 

, 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 
2 

3 
19 
20 

42 
16 
12 
14 
6 

3 

1 

8 

&40 

6  43. 9 

613.2 

3 

43 

1 

1 
6 

■» 
t 

76 

94 

177 

120 

83 

668 

6  47 

50.0 
50.3 

11.0 
12.7 

1 
6 

3 

3 
23 
24 



. 

55.4 
55.1 
59.7 

12.4 
13.1 
13.3 

7 

76 
93 

9 
22 

31 
18 
19 
14 
10 

5 
9 

14 
20 
15 
15 
7 

1 

50 
40 
24 
16 
13 

57.5 

59.8 

63.0 

663.9 

6  61.6 

13.2 

13.7 

13.8 

613.0 

6  13.9 

176 

116 

82 

68 

47 

1 
1 
2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

i 

c  Not  including  5  not  reported. 
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Table  XXV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRE8ENTA 

AND  AGE,  FOR  STATE  GROUPS  AND  FOR 

ALL  STATES— Concluded. 


Total 
number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  sdiool — 

• 

Sex,  nativity,  and  a^e. 

Less 

than  5 

months. 

1 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  10 
months. 

20to» 

aotoM 

mootlM. 

40to49 

» — 
rEif  ALES— concluded . 

20  vears 

2ft 
21 
19 

9 
10 
24 
12 

1 

6 
3 
2 

21  vears 

22  vears 

1 

23  vears     

24  years .         

1 
1 
2 

25  Co  34  vears 

2 

5 

1 
1 

35  to  44  vears 

45  to  54  vears 

Total 

621 

2 

7 

13 

25 

77 

Foreign  born: 

1 4  ve»irs        , , .  -  t 

12 
25 

I 
2 

3 
3 

15  vears 

1 

« 

Total  under  16  vears 

37 

36 

33 

20 

19 

26 

12 

14 

11 

5 

20 

8 

3 

1 

1 

3 
4 

5 

1 

6 

6 
5 

16  years 

1 

2 
2 

1 

4 

1 

17  vears 

18  years 

•••••>•■• 

3  ' 

19  years 

3 
2 

2  1 

20  years 

4 

o 

21  years 

2 

1 
1 

1 

22  years 

1 

23  years 

1 
2 
2 

24  years 

25 10  34  vears 

1 
2 

35  to  44  vears 

3 

45  to  54  vears 

Total 

244 

1 

2 

5 

14 

22 

34 

All  nativities: 

12  years 

3 
11 

1 

2 

13  years 

1 

3 

■ 

Total  under  14  vears 

14 
121 

182 

1 

14 

8 

5 
16 
32 

1 4  years .' 

2 
2 

5 
3 

15  years 

1 

1 
3 
1 

Total  under  16  vears 

317 

278 

201 

1S3 

119 

99 

74 

W 

40 

3S 

102 

3(> 

11 

4 

8 
3 
2 

8 
9 
2 
3 

6 
3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
3 

23 

10 

10 

7 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

3 

14 

53 
39 

26 

19 

15 

12 

8 

1 

4 

3 

14 

6 

4 

10  years 

1 

17  vears 

18  vears 

19  years 

20  years 

21  vears 

2 
1 

23  vears 

24  vears 

25  lo  34  vears 

1 
1 

IMi  to  44  vears 

4l               3 

45  lo  54  vears 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Total,  all  nativities 

1.558 

1 

7 

21 

45 

ft4 

210 

Not  including  -  not  rei>orteil. 


t>  Not  Including  1  not  reported. 


TABLE   XXVI. 


LITEBACT   AND    SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE   OF  WORKERS   IN 
GLASS  FACTORY  FAMILIES. 


Tliis  table  sliows  for  each  State  for  the  woman  and  child  workers 
in  j]:lass  factory  famiHes  from  whom  detailed  reports  were  secured 
the  facts  as  to  school  attenda*^      '     those  able  to  read  and  write  and 
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TIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  GLASS  FACTORY  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
ALL  STATES  COMBINED— Concluded. 

ALL  STATB8— Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Avenc* 

months 

school 

attend- 

anoe. 

Averan 

leaving 
sohool. 

Fenooswho— 

50  to  50 
months. 

60  to  09 
months. 

70  to  79 
month.s. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 

read  or 

write. 

2 

4 
1 

1 

7 
2 
6 
2 
4 
3 
2 

6 
5 
4 
2 
2 
6 
1 

5 
7 
5 
4 
3 
6 
3 

26 
21 
19 

9 
10 
24 
11 

1 

64.1 
67.4 
66.7 
72.1 
66.8 
G2.7 
57.8 
40.0 

13.9 
14.6 
13.8 
14.0 
14.3 
14.0 
14.1 
11.0 

26 
21 

19 

9 

10 

24 

12 

1 

*            * 

1 

2 

1 

101 

leo 

118 

104 

a  616 

a61.2 

aia? 

3 

611 

5 

5 

3 
3 

5 
11 

12 
25 

52.0 
68.6 

13.3 
13.2 

10 
23 

2 
2 

1 

4 

6 
4 

6 
5 
2 
5 
2 
3 
3 

16 
9 
5 
6 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 

1 
4 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 

4 

1 
4 

1 
2 

3 

1 
4 

1 
1 

37 
36 
31 
18 
16 
622 

9 

12 

11 

bi 

14 

6 
al 

56.5 
46.4 
52.2 
54.1 
56.7 

652.7 
5g.9 
63.3 
50.7 

6  51.0 
53.0 
38.3 

•  64.0 

18.2 
12.7 
18.1 
13.1 
14.2 

6  13.1 
13.4 
13.7 
13.6 

613.6 
13.2 
11.0 

0  13.0 

33 
29 
19 
12 

0 
20 

0 
10 
10 

6 
13 

6 

2 

4 

6 

14 

7 
9 

4 

1 

2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

i 

1 

2 
3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

3 

4 

6 
2 

3 
1 

1 

4 

1 

40 

54 

23 

22 

e217 

C53.4 

el3.2 

23 

177 

52 

15 

1 

3 

11 

45.7 
62.2 

11.7 
12.7 

3 
11 

4 

3 

5 

3 
33 

48 

14 
121 
182 

50.8 
53.0 
58.7 

12.4 
13.1 
13.4 

14 
119 
170 

32 

13 
34 

6 
19 

2 
3 

35 

72 

84 
81 
49 
52 
26 
24 
11 
15 
11 

8 
16 

3 

47 

48 

42 

33 

19 

18 

14 

8 

8 

7 

19 

2 

25 
39 
34 
32 
27 
20 
19 
15 

,1' 

17 
7 

1 

317 

278 

197 

6179 

M14 

b96 

71 

58 

40 

6  37 

694 

30 

a9 

56.3 

58.3 

61.1 

662.1 

662.7 

6  62.9 

64.4 

63.8 

62.5 

606.1 

6  59.1 

54.3 

a39.1 

13.3 

13.6 

13.8 

614.1 

614.3 

614.0 

14.4 

14.3 

14.4 

614.7 

614.1 

13.5 

a  12. 7 

312 

267 

184 

173 

108 

93 

71 

56 

39 

38 

94 

34 

10 

5 

7 

16 

8 

9 

4 

40 

30 

31 

18 

13 

14 

8 

7 

4 

10 
4 
1 

4 

4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
3 

2 

1 

2 

7 
6 

3 
1 
1 

5 
1 

252 

380 

265 

254 

(11,519 

1 

rfeo.o 

i(13.8 

32 

1,479 

57 

22 

c  Not  including  4  not  reported. 


d  Not  including  7  not  reported. 


also  for  those  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  persons  in  the  table  are 
grouped  as  "children  under  14  years,"  "children  14  and  15  years/' 
and  "women  16  years  and  over/'  The  selection  of  the  representative 
families  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table 
is  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXVII. 
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An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  shows  that  55  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work 
were  reported,  and  data  in  regard  to  literacy  were  secured  for  all  of 
them.  Of  these  55  children  all  were  reported  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  the  average  school  attendance  as  given  for  all  except  two  of  them 
was  49.6  months.  Of  the  750  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  data 
as  to  Hteracy  were  secured  for  711,  5  of  whom  were  unable  to  read 
and  write,  these  5  persons  having  attended  school  an  average  of  26.6 
months.  The  706  persons,  constituting  99.3  per  cent  of  all  persons 
reporting,  who  were  able  to  read  and  write,  attended  school  an  average 
of  54.8  months.  Of  the  498  women  16  years  of  age  and  over,  data  as 
to  literacy  were  secured  for  411,  5  of  whom  were  unable  to  read  and 
write.  Two  of  these  persons  had  never  attended  school,  and  3  had 
attended  an  average  of  12.7  months.  The  406  who  were  reported  as 
able  to  read  and  write  had  attended  school  an  average  of  57  months. 
The  facts  for  the  other  States  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 

Table  XXVI.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WORKERS  IN  GLASS  FACTORY  FAMILIES, 
BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 

[Married  women  are  not  included  in  this  table.] 


state  and  age  groups. 


NEW  YORK. 

Children  under  14  years. . . 
Children  14  and  15  years... 
Women  10  years  and  over. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Children  under  14  years. ,. 
Children  14  and  is'years... 
Women  10  years  and  over. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Children  under  14  years... 
Children  14  and  15'years... 
Women  10  years  and  over. 

onio. 

Children  under  14  years. . . 
Children  14  and  la  years... 
Women  10  years  and  over. 

INDIANA. 


Total 

num« 

ber. 


Chihlren  under  14  years. .. 
Children  14  and  15  years... 
Women  16  years  and  over . 


1 

50 
62 


17 
VM 

82 


55 
750 
498 


4 

1K2 
108 


Num- 
ber 

report- 
inigas 

toniit- 

eracv 

ana 

school 

attend- 
ance. 


I 


114 
49 


1 
50 
62 


17 

137 

82 


55 
711 
411 


4 

181 
108 


Persona  unable  to  read  and  write. 


Num- 
ber. 


114 
49 


1  Not  Inelr'' 
^  Not  incl' 
c  Not  incl 


Per 
cent  of 
those 
report- 
ing. 


5 
5 


Per- 
sons 
who 
never 
attend- 
ed 
school. 


5.9 
5.1 


1.2 


2.  2 


Persons  who 

attended 

school. 


'  Average 
Num-  months 
ber.    attend- 
ance. 


1 
5 


18.0 
37.0 


Persons  able  to  read 
and  write. 


Num- 
ber. 


5  2l>.  0 

3  12.7 


4  40.8 


1 
fiO 
62 


16 

130 

82 


55 

706 
406 


4 

177 
107 


114 
49 


Per 
cent  of 
those 
report- 
ing. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


94.1 

94.9 

100.0 


100.0 
9S.8 


100.0 
'      97.8 
99.4 


100.0 
100.0 


Average 
mcmths 
school 
attend- 
ance. 


ttendam^  not  reported. 

♦flodance  not  reported. 

SDdance  not  reported. 


&S.0 
71.5 
7&6 


47.2 
54.7 
67.1 


a  49. 6 
54.8 
57.0 


53.5 
61.0 

Tao 


656.1 
«00.6 
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Table  XXVI.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WORKERS  IN  GLASS  FACTORY  FAMILIES, 
BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


1 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 
report- 
ing as 
toillit* 
eracv 
and 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Persons  unable  to  read  and  write. 

t 

Persons  able  to  read 
and  write. 

state  and  age  groaps. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
those 
report- 
ing. 

Per- 
sons 
who 
never 
attend- 
ed 
schooL 

Persons  who 
attended 
-school. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
those 
report- 
ing. 

Average 
months 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
months 
attend- 
ance. 

schoo' 
attend- 
ance. 

n.i.iNOis. 
Children  under  14  rears. . . 

Children  14  and  15  years... 
Women  16  years  and  over. 

WISCONSIN. 

Children  under  14  years. .. 

114 
115 

114 
115 

1 

1 

0.9 
.9 

i* 

1 

27.0 

113 
114 

99.1 
99.1 

64.8 
04.1 

Children  14  and  15  years... 
Women  10  years  and  over. 

MI8SOURI. 

Children  under  14  years. .. 
Children  14  and  15  years... 
Women  10  years  and  over. 

WEST  VISQINIA. 

Children  under  14  years. . . 
Children  14  and  15  years... 
Women  16  years  and  over. 

MABTLAND. 

Children  under  14  years. .. 
Children  14  and  15  years... 
Women  16  years  and  over. 

VIRGINU. 

Children  under  14  years. . . 
Children  14  and  15  years... 
Women  16  years  and  over. 

TENNESSEE. 

Children  under  14  years. .. 
Children  14  and  15  years... 
Women  16  years  and  over. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Children  under  14  years.. . 
Children  14  and  15  years... 
Women  16  years  and  over. 

GEOBGIA. 

Children  under  14  years. . . 
Chlldrien  14  and  15  years... 
Women  16  years  and  over. 

46 
16 

2 

14 

5 

70 
220 
194 

20 
31 
26 

16 
22 
14 

3 
9 
5 

4 
3 

46 
15 

2 

14 

5 

70 
219 
191 

20 
31 
26 

16 
22 
14 

3 
9 
6 

4 
3 

46 
16 

2 
13 

4 

60 
207 
186 

17 
30 
25 

10 
16 
12 

2 
8 
6 

3 
1 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
92.9 
80.0 

85l7 
94.5 
96.9 

85.0 
96.8 
96.2 

62.5 
72.7 
8&7 

66.7 
88.9 

loao 

75lO 
33.1 

56.8 

a62.8 

55.0 

1 
1 

10 

12 

6 

3 

1 
1 

6 
6 
2 

1 
1 

7.1 

2ao 

14.3 
5.5 
3.1 

15.0 
3.2 
3.8 

37.5 
27.3 
14.3 

33.3 
11.1 

i" 

1 

i" 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

10 

11 

6 

3 
1 

5ao 

30.0 

19.6 
23.4 
13.8 

21.7 
56.0 

53.7 
37.5 

6  41.4 
<^51.4 
d60.4 

49.2 
53.1 
62.2 

4 
4 

21.0 
6.8 

29.5 

42.8 

«3&4 

1 

1 

6.0 
6.0 

47.5 
30.0 
47.2 

1 
2 

25.0 
66.7 

i' 

1 

1 

8.0 
9.0 

42.0 
49.0 

5 
4 

1 

5 
4 
1 

2 

40.0 

2 

13.6 

3 
4 
1 

60.0 
100.0 
100.0 

43.0 
63.0 

70.0 

a  Not  including  3,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  1,  school  attendance  not  reported, 
e  Not  including  5,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
d  Not  including  4,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
«Not  including  2,  sciiool  attendanoe  not  reported. 
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TABLE  ZXYIL— CHUiD&EN  UNDER  16  AT  WORK  AND  ECONOMIG  OOHBITIOH 

OF  THEIR  FAMILIES,  IN  DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  infonnation  in  detail  for  all  children 
in  regard  to  whom  individual  data  were  secured  in  the  home.     Most 
of  these  are  typical  children  of  the  specified  ages  employed  in  the 
glass  factories  investigated.     A  very  few,  however,  although  mem- 
bers of  the  same  families,  were  employed  in  other  industries.      The 
factory  was  the  starting  point  of  this  investigation.    There  first  was 
secured  from  the  pay  roll  of  the  establishment  a  complete  list  of  the 
woman  and  child  employees  and  those  male  employees  16  years  of 
age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  or  chil- 
dren were  also  engaged.     With  this  list  were  secured  the  occupation, 
sex,  age,  race,  and  place  of  birth,  and  for  a  pay-roll  period  the  hours 
worked  and  the  actual  earnings.     The  pay-roll  period  selected  was, 
as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the 
Bureau.    Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when 
the  establishment  was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  nor- 
mal number  of  employees  were  at  work.     Wherever  certificates  or 
other  evidences  of  the  ages  of  the  children  were  on  file  at  the  factory, 
they  were  examined  for  verification  of  ages.     In  cases  where  it 
appeared  to  the  agent  that  the  ages  reported  by  the  factory  officials 
or  by  the  children  or  as  stated  in  the  certificates  were  not  correct, 
inquiry  was  made  in  the  home,  and  documentary  evidence,  if  there 
existing,  was  examined,  and  the  ages  as  reported  were  corrected  if  the 
evidence  was  conclusive.     In  other  cases  examination  was  also  made 
of  school  or  birth  records,  where  such  were  available,  as  furnishing 
evidence  of  the  chikrs  age.     If  no  evidence  was  found  or  if  it  was  of 
a  doubtful  character,  ages  were  accepted  and  reported  as  given  by 
the  child,  the  factory  officials,  or  the  parent,  as  the  case  might  be. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll,  the  names 
of  a  certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various 
ages  were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  There  was  secured 
upon  schedules  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  individual  work- 
ers and  their  families.  In  getting  this  information  in  the  homes,  an 
endeavor  was  made  to  secure  schedules  representing  all  the  children 
under  16  employed  in  tlie  factories  investigated,  and  also  for  one- 
third  of  the  woman  workers.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  estabUsh- 
ments  were  investigated  for  tlie  woman  and  child  employees  of  which, 
on  account  of  lack  of  time,  no  schedules  were  secured.  A  sufficient 
number  of  schedules  were  secured,  however,  to  fully  represent  the 
home  conditions  of  woman  and  d^ilH  workers  in  the  glass  industry. 

The  information  secured  in  t  >nabled  the  agents  to  verify 

several  of  the  items  obtained  y  and  to  secure  additional 

data,  a  part  of  which  are  shr  de. 
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The  basis  of  this  table  is  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  with 
his  or  her  family.  The  children  (with  their  families)  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  age,  beginning  with  the  youngest.  The  older  brothers 
and  sisters  under  16  years  of  age,  if  any  were  at  work,  follow  in  the 
order  of  age.  The  facts  given  for  each  child  and  family  relate  to  the 
father,  the  child,  the  membership  of  the  family,  and  the  income  of 
the  family  during  the  past  year.  Beginning  with  the  second  column 
of  the  table,  there  is  given  for  the  father  the  race  and  whether  native 
or  foreign  bom.  This  is  followed  in  the  next  colunm  by  the  number 
of  years  in  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  foreign-bom,  or,  if  the 
father  is  dead,  the  number  of  years  since  he  came  to  the  United  States. 
For  the  child  the  information  given  in  order  is  the  sex,  the  age  (as 
verified  if  possible  for  the  younger  children),  the  occupation,  the 
industry  if  other  than  the  glass  industry,  the  reported  number  of 
days  worked  and  the  reported  earnings  during  the  past  year,  the 
months  since  beginning  work,  whether  the  child  could  read  or  write 
any  language,  and  the  months  of  school  attendance.  The  days 
worked  and  the  earnings  as  given  here  are  as  secured  in  the  home  by 
careful  questioning  of  members  of  the  family.  With  a  knowledge  of 
the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the  occupation,  and 
the  earnings  of  the  individual  during  a  recent  period,  the  employee 
was  asked  to  give  the  agent  estimates  of  the  days  worked  during  the 
past  year  and  the  earnings.  Great  care  was  used  in  questioning  to 
see  that  due  allowance  was  made  for  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during 
the  year,  for  time  lost  either  by  sickness,  irregularity  of  the  em- 
ployee, or  a  reduction  of  time  or  of  the  force  in  the  establishment.  As 
a  result  of  this  careful  questioning,  reports  were  secured  as  accurate 
probably  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed  records. 
They  are,  however,  necessarily  only  approximate,  sometimes  with  a 
considerable  error  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  but  probably  very 
close  to  the  facts  on  the  average.  The  probability  of  error  in  these 
figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  page  508. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  are  given  the  occupation  or 
condition  of  the  father,  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
whether  at  home,  at  work  as  a  wage-earner,  or  dead,  the  number  of 
children  of  specified  ages  living  in  the  family,  the  total  membership 
of  the  family,  and  the  total  wage-earners  in  the  family.  The  total 
members  of  the  family  and  the  total  wage-earners  include  only  the 
members  of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and  lodgers,  if  any,  not  being 
included. 

Under  income  of  family  during  the  past  year  are  given  the  earnings 
of  the  father,  the  mother,  the  children  under  14  years  of  age,  the 
children  14  and  15,  the  children  of  16  years  and  over,  the  income 
from  other  sources,  and  the  total  earnings  and  income.    In  addition, 
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years  of  age)  $52,  children  14  or  15  (the  14-year-old  boy)  $16,  and 
children  16  or  over  earned  $75,  making  a  total  of  income  and  earn- 
ings for  the  past  year  of  $518,  there  being  no  income  from  other 
sources.  The  rent  paid  by  the  family  during  the  year  was  $132. 
The  per  capita  weekly  income  for  the  year  of  the  family,  less  the 
earnings  of  the  children  under  14,  was  $1.49.  The  facts  for  each  of 
the  children  and  their  families  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this  table, 
following  out  the  items  in  like  manner. 
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Table  XXVn. -CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

DITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY,  IN 

WEST  VIBGINIA— Continued. 


Fam- 
Uy 

num- 
ber. 


112 
113 
114 

115 
116 
117 

118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 

125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 

138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 

145 

146 
147 
14A 
149 
150 

151 


Tbe  father. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


(jrerman,  N. 
American.. 
American.. 
American.. 
American. . 
American. . 
American. . 

.\merican.. 

American.. 
Irish,  N.... 
English,  F. 
French,  F.. 
American.. 

American . . 


German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 
German,  F. . 
German,  F. . 

Irish,  F 

Irish,  F 

Irish,  F 

Irish,  F 

Irish,  F 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Magyar,  F. . 

Manx.  F 

American . . . 
American... 
American... 
American . . . 
.\merican . . . 
American... 
American... 
American. .. 
(lerraan.N.. 
German,  N.. 
Irish,  F 


ThechUd. 


Sex. 


Age. 


Occupation 
or  industry. 


Warm-in 

Carry-over . . 
Clean-off 

Carry-over . . 
Carry-over . . 
Carry-over  .. 

Stick-up 

Carry-in 

Snap-up 

Carry-In 

Mold  boy . . . 

Carrv-In 

Bowling  al- 
ley. 

Stick-up 

Carry-in 

Glazer 

Wiper 

Wiper 

Packer 

Packer 

Capper 

Domestic 

Washer 

Selector 

Selector 

Wrapper 

Carry-In 

Tiike-oiit 

Mold  bov . . . 

Clean-off 

Mold  boy . . . 

Sniip-!ip'. 

Carry-in 

Carry-in 

Carry-In 

Carry-over . . 

Carry-In 

Carry-In 

Carry-In 

Carry-in 

Carry-over . . 

Cook,  coun- 
try club. 

Carry-In 

Snap-iip 

Carry-In 

Carrv-over . . 

Mold  boy . . . 

Mold  boy . . . 

Stlck-iip. . . . 

Snap-up 

Wann-in 

Sorter 

Carry-In 

Deader, 
stamp 
works. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


260 

18 

192 

65 
104 
•  12 

271 
120 
275 

36 
168 
270 

90 

39 
129 
192 
129 
280 
250 
125 
125 
334 

75 
204 

60 
200 
261 
261 

IKi 
192 
120 
120 

18 

18 

2>S0 
256 

78 
78 

las 

144 

240 
240 
60 
250 
258 
258 
286 
200 
294 
294 
216 
300 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


$285 

12 

176 

52 

98 

8 

216 
110 
316 

33 
154 
200 

90 

36 

113 

96 

99 

268 

312 

137 

112 

84 

47 

155 

35 

120 

192 

228 

88 

176 

110 

110 

20 

20 

54 

61 

252 

2,10 

86 

86 

151 

84 

209 
215 
54 
250 
222 
222 
218 
200 
302 
206 
194 
375 


Mos. 
since 
I  begin- 
ning 
work. 


12 

1 

12 

3 
6 
1 

18 
7 

48 
3 
8 

26 

24 

2 

7 

11 

18 

30 

11 

12 

6 

11 

10 

9 

5 

18 

12 

12 

4 

10 

9 

26 

1 

1 

3 

24 

12 

33 

3 

3 

12 

36 

12 
12 

3 
18 
11 
11 
12 
24 
51 
27 

9 
12 


Can 

read 

and 

write. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yee. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yas. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Mos. 
school 
attend- 
ance. 


72 
72 
54 

eo 

65 
63 

25 
63 
50 
72 
72 
30 
35 

20 
54 

36 
54 
20 
55 
50 
55 
42 
20 
60 
36 
60 
56 
64 
72 
63 
40 
48 
45 
45 
56 
64 
35 
35 
40 
50 
56 
54 

72 
72 
35 
30 
49 
56 
35 
70 
32 
56 
63 
63 


Membership  of 
funlly. 


OocuMticMior 
oondi  tkm  of— 


Fatber. 


Baker 

Cigarmaker 
Stone  ma- 
eon. 

Laborer 

Decorator.. 
Rollers' 
helper. 

Dead. 

Laborer 

Clerk 

Incapac 

Dead. 

Laborer 

Dead 

Laborer 

Contractor . 
Fireman... 

Carry-in 

Deserter.. . 
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TABLE  ZZVm.-^SIN6LB   WOMEN  AT   WOBK  AND  BCONOMIO   OOimmON 

OF  THEm  FAMILIES,  IN  DETAIL. 

• 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  all  single 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  in  regard  to  whom  data 
were  securec^  in  the  home.  Most  of  these  are  typical  women  of  the 
specified  ages  employed  in  the  glass  factories  investigated.  A  few 
others,  however,  members  of  the  same  families  but  employed  in 
other  industries,  are  also  included.  The  factory  was  the  starting  point 
of  this  investigation.  There  first  was  secured  from  the  pay  roU  of 
the  estabUshment  a  complete  list  of  the  woman  and  child  employees 
and  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in 
occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were  also  engaged. 
With  this  list  were  secured  the  occupation,  sex,  age,  race,  place  of 
birth,  and  for  a  pay-roll  period  the  hours  worked  and  the  actual  earn- 
ings. The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  visit  by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau.  Care  was  taken, 
however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  establishment  was 
working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of  employees 
were  at  work. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll  the  names  of 
a  certain  number  of  tjrpical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various 
ages  were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  There  were  secured 
upon  schedules  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  individual  work- 
ers and  their  famiUes.  In  getting  this  information  in  the  homes  an 
endeavor  was  made  to  secure  schedules  representing  all  the  children 
under  16  employed  in  the  factories  investigated,  and  also  for  one- 
third  of  the  woman  workers.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  establishments 
were  investigated  for  the  woman  and  child  employees  of  which,  on 
account  of  lack  of  time,  no  schedules  were  secured.  A  sufficient 
number  of  schedules  were  secured,  however,  to  fully  represent  the 
home  conditions  of  woman  and  child  employees  in  the  glass  industr}\ 

The  information  secured  in  the  home  enabled  the  agents  to  verify 
several  of  the  items  obtained  in  the  factory,  and  to  secure  additional 
data,  a  part  of  wluch  are  shown  in  this  table. 

The  basis  of  this  table  is  a  single  woman  16  years  of  age  or  over  at 
work,  with  her  family.  The  women  (with  their  families)  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  age,  beginning  with  those  of  16.  The  older  sisters, 
if  any  are  at  work,  follow  in  the  order  of  age.  The  facts  given  for 
each  woman  and  family  relate  to  the  father,  the  woman,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  family,  and  the  income  of  the  family  during  the 
past  year.  Beginning  with  the  second  column  of  the  table  there 
is  given  for  the  father  the  race  and  whether  native  or  foreign 
bom.  This  is  followed  in  the  next  column  by  the  number  of 
years  in  the  United  States  in  the  cases  of  foreign  bom,  or,  if  the 
father  was  dead,  the  number  of  years  since  he  came  to  the  United 
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States.  For  the  woman  the  information  given  in  order  is  the  age,  the 
occupation,  the  industry  if  other  than  the  glass  industry,  the  reported 
number  of  days  worked,  and  the  reported  earnings  during  the  past 
year,  the  years  since  beginning  work,  whether  the  woman  could  read 
and  write  any  language,  and  the  months  of  school  attendance.  The 
days  worked  and  the  earnings  as  given  here  are  as  secured  in  the 
home  by  careful  questioning  of  members  of  the  family.  With  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the  occupa- 
tion, and  the  earnings  of  the  individual  during  a  recent  period,  the 
employee  was  asked  to  give  the  agent  estimates  of  the  days  worked 
during  the  past  year  and  the  earnings.  Great  care  was  taken  in 
questioning  to  see  that  due  allowance  was  made  for  changes  in  rates 
of  wages  during  the  year,  for  time  lost  either  by  sickness,  irregularity 
of  the  employees,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or  of  the  force  in  the  estab- 
lishment. As  a  result  of  this  careful  questioning  reports  were  secured 
as  accurate  probably  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of 
detailed  records.  They  are,  however,  necessarily  only  approximate, 
sometimes  with  a  considerable  error  in  the  case  of  the  individual, 
but  probably  very  close  to  the  facts  on  the  average.  The  probability 
of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  page  508. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  are  given  the  occupation  or 
condition  of  the  father,  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
whether  at  home,  at  work  as  a  wage-earner,  or  dead,  the  number  of 
children  of  classified  ages  living  in  the  family,  the  total  membership 
of  the  family,  and  the  total  wage-earners  in  the  family.  The  total 
membersliip  of  the  family  and  the  total  wage-earners  include  only 
the  members  of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and  lodgers,  if  any,  not 
being  included.  Under  income  of  family  during  the  past  year  are  given 
earnings  of  the  father,  the  mother,  the  children  under  14  years  of  age, 
the  children  14  and  15,  the  children  16  and  over,  the  income  from 
other  sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income.  In  addition,  the 
amount  of  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16  years  of  age  and  over 
(that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is  also  given.  The  income 
from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other  than  earnings.  The 
income  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers  is  an  important 
item.  The  amount  entered  as  income  from  boarders  and  lodgers  is 
not  the  gross  amount  paid  in  by  boarders  and  lodgers,  but  one-half 
of  that  amount  in  the  case  of  lodgers  and  one-fifth  in  the  case  of 
boarders  or  boarders  and  lodgers,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a  fair 
average  of  the  profit  in  such  cases.  In  some  cases  there  was  income 
from  property  owned.  Other  sources  of  income  were  garden,  poultry, 
etc.  In  rare  cases  there  was  income  from  the  sale  of  property  or 
from  insurance.  In  such  cases  the  source  and  amount  of  income  has 
always  been  noted.    In  regard  to  these  items  of  income  and  earnings. 
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it  should  be  stated  that  thej  are  only  approximate,  and  the  explana- 
tion made  in  regard  to  the  earnings  of  the  women  applies  here  as  well. 

Following  the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  children  16  years 
of  age  and  over  during  the  past  year  is  a  column  showing  the  amount 
expended  for  rent  during  the  past  year.  In  those  cases  where  the 
family  owned  its  own  home  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviation 
O.  H.  The  table  concludes  with  a  column  showing  the  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  the  family. 

In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  understood  the 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  in  the  part  of  the 
table  relating  to  New  York:  In  the  first  line  of  the  table  the  first 
woman  given  was  16  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  a  German  father 
bom  in  this  country,  as  indicated  by  the  letter  "N"  following  the 
name  of  the  race.  The  occupation  of  the  woman  was  as  a  washer  in  a 
glass  factory.  During  the  past  year  she  reported  294  days  worted  and 
earnings  of  $245.     It  had  been  one  year  since  she  began  work.     She 
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was  able  to  read  and  writ«  and  had  attended  school  ninety  months. 
There  were  no  other  single  women  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  work 
from  the  membership  of  this  family,  or  the  facts  would  be  shown  in 
the  next  line  of  the  table.  From  tlie  membership  of  the  family  it 
appears  that  the  father  was  a  butcher  and  that  the  motlier  was  at 
work.  There  was  one  child  in  each  of  the  groups,  under  10, 10  to  13, 
14  and  15,  16  and  over,  the  total  membership  of  the  family  being  6 
and  the  number  of  wage-earners  3.  As  to  income  and  earnings 
during  the  past  year,  the  table  shows  that  the  father  reported  earn- 
ings of  $390,  the  mother  $400,  and  children  16  and  over  $245.  There 
was  $60  income  from  other  sources,  making  a  total  of  incomeand 
earnings  of  $1,095,  the  equivalent  of  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of 
$3.51.  Nothing  was  paid  for  rent,  as  the  family  owned  its  own  home. 
The  facts  for  each  of  the  other  single  women  and  their  families  may 
be  seen  from  a  study  of  this  table,  following  out  the  items  in  the  same 
way  as  here  shown. 
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TABLE  XZIZ.— MABBISD  WOICEN  AT  WOBK  AND  BCONOXIC  CONDITION 

OF  THEm  FAimJES,  IN  DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  ail  married 
women  at  work  and  living  at  home  m  regard  to  whom  individual 
data  were  secured  in  the  home.  While  a  considerable  number  of 
these  women  were  employed  in  the  glass  factories  investigated,  a 
majority  offthem  were  employees  in  other  industries,  but  some 
woman  or  child  of  the  family  was  employed  in  a  glass  factory.  The 
factory  was  the  starting  point  of  this  investigation.  There  first  was 
secured  from  the  pay  roll  of  the  establishment  a  complete  list  of  the 
woman  and  child  employees  and  those  male  employees  16  years  of 
age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  or  chil- 
dren were  alsw  engaged.  With  this  list  were  secured  the  occupation, 
age,  sex,  race,  and  place  of  birth,  and  for  a  pay-roll  period  the  hours 
worked  and  the  actual  earnings.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was, 
as  a  rule,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  visit  by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau. 
Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  for  a  period  when  the 
establishment  was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal 
number  of  employees  were  at  work. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll  the  names 
of  a  certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various 
ages  were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  In  getting  this 
information  in  the  homes,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  secure  schedules 
relating  to  all  the  children  under  16  employed  in  the  factories  inves- 
tigated, and  also  for  one-third  of  the  women  employees.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  establishments  were  investigated  for  the  woman  and 
child  employees  of  which,  on  account  of  lack  of  time,  no  schedules 
were  secured.  A  sufficient  number  of  schedules  were  secured,  how- 
ever, to  fully  represent  the  home  conditions  of  woman  and  child 
employees  in  the  glass  industry.  In  visiting  the  homes  it  was  found 
that  in  many  cases  the  wife  was  employed  in  some  industry  other 
than  glass.  Information  was  secured  in  such  cases  in  the  same 
manner  and  covering  the  same  points  as  for  the  married  women 
employed  in  the  glass  industry. 

The  information  secured  in  the  home  enabled  the  agent  to  verify 
several  of  the  items  obtained  in  the  factory  and  to  secure  additional 
data,  a  part  of  wlxich  are  shown  in  this  table. 

The  basis  of  this  table  is  the  married  woman  at  work  and  living  at 
home  with  her  family.  Tlie  women  (with  their  families)  are  arranged 
in  order  according  to  the  condition  of  the  husband,  as  dead,  divorced, 
a  deserter,  incapacitated,  idle,  and  at  work.  The  facts  given  for 
each  married  woman  and  family  relate  to  the  husband,  the  woman, 
the  membership  of  the  family,  and  the  income  of  the  family  during 
the  past  year.  Beginning  with  the  second  column  of  the  table,  there 
is  given  for  the  husband  the  race,  and  whether  native  or  foreign  bom. 
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This  is  followed  in  the  next  column  by  the  number  of  years  in  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  the  foreign-bom,  or,  if  the  husband  is  dead, 
the  number  of  years  since  he  came  to  the  United  States.  For  the  ' 
woman  the  information  given  in  order  is  the  age,  the  occupation,  the 
industry  if  other  than  the  glass  industry,  and  the  reported  number 
of  days  worked  during  the  past  year.  The  days  worked,  as  given 
here,  and  the  earnings  as  given  in  later  columns  of  the  table,  were 
secured  in  the  home  by  careful  questioning  of  members  of  the  family. 
With  a  knowledge  of  the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual  earnings  of 
the  occupation,  and  the  earnings  of  the  individual  during  a  recent 
period,  the  employee  was  asked  to  give  the  agent  estimates  of  the 
days  worked  during  the  past  year,  and  the  earnings.  Great  care  was 
used  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allowance  was  made  for  changes 
in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year,  for  time  lost  either  by  sickness, 
irregularity  of  the  employees,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or  of  the  force 
in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  of  this  careful  questioning,  reports 
were  secured  as  accurate,  probably,  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the 
absence  of  detailed  records.  They  are,  however,  necessarily  only 
approximate,  sometimes  with  a  considerable  error  in  the  case  of  the 
individual,  but  probably  very  close  to  the  facts  on  the  average.  The 
probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  page  508. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  are  given  the  condition  of 
the  husband,  whether  dead,  divorced,  a  deserter,  incapacitated,  or  at 
work,  the  number  of  children  of  specified  ages  living  in  the  family, 
the  total  membership  of  the  family,  and  the  total  wage-earners  in 
the  family.  The  total  membership  of  the  family  and  the  total  wage- 
earners  include  only  members  of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and 
lodgers,  if  any,  not  being  included. 

Under  income  of  the  family  during  the  past  year  are  given  the 
earnings  of  the  husband,  the  wife,  the  children  under  14  years  of  age, 
children  14  and  15,  the  children  of  16  years  and  over,  the  income 
from  other  sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amount  of  the  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16  3'ears  of 
age  and  over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is  also  given. 
The  income  from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other  than  earn- 
ings. The  income  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers  is  an 
important  item.  The  amount  entered  as  the  income  from  boarders 
and  lodgers  is  not  the  gross  amount  paid  in  by  boarders  and  lodgers, 
but  one-half  of  that  amount  in  the  case  of  lodgers  and  one-fifth  in 
the  case  of  boarders  or  boarders  and  lodgers,  which  is  estimated  to 
be  a  fair  average  of  the  profit  in  such  cases.  In  some  cases  there  was 
income  from  property  owned.  Other  sources  of  income  were  garden, 
poultry,  etc.  In  rare  cases  income  was  also  found  from  the  sale  of 
property  or  from  insurance.  In  such  cases  the  source  and  axsj^axiss^a  ^ 
income  have  always  been  noted. 
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Following  the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  children  16  jeais  of 
age  and  over  during  the  past  year  is  a  column  showing  the  amount 
expended  for  rent  during  the  year.  In  those  cases  where  the  family 
owned  its  own  home,  this  fact  ia  indicated  by  the  abbreviation  "O.H." 
The  table  concludes  with  two  columns  showing,  respectively,  the  per 
capita  weekly  income  less  the  earnings  of  the  wife,  and  of  the  wife 
plus  those  of  the  children  under  14. 

In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  understood,  the 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  in  the  part  of  the 
table  relating  to  New  York.  In  the  first  line  of  the  table  the  first 
woman  given  was  36  years  of  age  and  had  been  married  20  years. 
Her  husband  was  an  American.    The  woman's  occupation  was  that 

Table  XXTX.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL, 
NEW  TOHK. 


KZW  JEBSBT. 
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of  cJeaner  in  a  glass  factory,  and  she  reported  240  days  worked  during 
the  past  year.  Under  the  membership  of  the  family,  it  appears  that 
the  husband  was  dead  and  that  there  was  one  child  16  years  old  or 
over,  the  total  membership  of  the  family  being  2  and  the  wage-earners 
the  same.  As  to  the  income  and  earnings  of  the  family  during  the 
past  year,  the  table  shows  that  the  earnings  of  the  wife  amounted  to 
$400,  those  of  the  child  16  or  over  J233,  there  being  no  other  income. 
The  total  income  and  earuings  for  the  year  was  $633,  $84  of  which 
was  paid  for  rent,  the  per  capita  weekly  income  of  the  family,  without 
the  earnings  of  the  wife,  being  $2.24.  The  facts  for  each  of  the  other 
married  women  and  their  families  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this 
table,  following  out  the  items  in  like  manner. 

THE  WOMAN.  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  BACH  STATE. 
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TABLI  XXZ.  — KABBIBD  WOMEN  AT  WOBX  LIVINO  IN  HOKES  OTHXB 
THAN  THEm  OWN  AKS  ECONOUC  CONDITIOK  OP  TKSIS  FAIOLIBB. 
IN  DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  all  married 
women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  in  regard  to 
whom  individual  data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most  of  these 
women  were  employed  in  the  glass  factories  investigated,  the  informa- 
tion being  secured  in  the  same  manner  as  explained  in  connection 
with  Table  XXIX.  This  group  of  women  is  distinguished  from  those 
shown  in  Table  XXIX  merely  from  the  fact  that  they  were  living  in 
s  family  not  their  own;  that  is,  in  which  the  woman  did  not  stand  in 
the  position  of  female  head  of  the  family. 

An  examination  of  the  first  line  of  the  table  shows  that  it  relates 
to  a  woman  30  years  of  age  whose  relationship  to  the  family  with 
which  she  was  Uving  was  that  of  daughter.     Her  occupation  was 
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given  as  inspector,  and  employment  during  the  year  of  240  daya  was 
reported.  The  table  shows  that  the  husband  was  dead,  and  that  the 
woman  had  one  child  between  6  and  9  years  of  age.  Under  the  earn- 
ings of  the  woman's  family,  her  own  earnings,  $180,  are  the  only  ones 
reported.  With  regard  to  the  family  in  which  the' woman  was  living, 
the  head  of  the  family  was  reported  as  an  American;  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  family  was  7,  and  the  total  wage-earners,  5,  The  total 
earnings  and  income  of  the  family  were  reported  as  S2,008,  none  of 
which  was  retained  by  individual  members  of  the  family.  With 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  days  worked  during  the  past  year  and 
the  earnings  were  obtained,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Table  XXIX, 
where  full  information  is  given.  The  facts  for  each  of  the  married 
women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  may  be  seen 
from  a  study  of  this  table,  following  out  the  items  in  Uke  manner. 
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A. 

Accidents  In—  Page- 
Finishing  rooms  and  locr  rooms 355-357 

Furnace  room 87-92 

Acid  etching- 
Description  of 321-324 

Effect  of.  upon  health  of  women  and  girls 441-444 

Actual  weekly  earnings,  classified,  in  boys'  occupations  in  the  furnace  room 128, 129 

Affidavits  or  certificates— 

Eraploj-ment  of  children  without 214-221 

Issued  to  children  before  leeal  age 220, 221 

Age  and  occupation  of  marrleci  women  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the 

family,  in  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXIX ) 940-955 

Ago  and  occupation  of  married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  and  economic 

condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  In  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXX) 954-950 

Age,  occupation,  and  cduoatlon  of— 

Children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  and  economic  condition  of  the  child  and  the  family, 

in  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXVII) 814-887 

Single  women  16  years  of  ago  and  over  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the 

family.  In  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXVIII) 888-939 

Age  of  employees  In  glass  factories- 
Average  hourly  earnings,  by  age,  sex,  nativity,  and  occupation,  for  each  State  and  for  all  States 

combined  ( Table  X ) f.71-^95 

Children,  ages  of,  method  of  ascertaining  and  verifying 507,508 

Children  under  legal  age,  employment  of 212-214 

Females  of  each  age  employed  In  finishing  departments  of  the  establishments  In  vestieatcd 291 

Females  of  each  age,  per  cent  of,  by  conjugal  condition,  for  all  States  combined  (Table  V) rK52,653 

Females  of  each  conjugal  condition,  by  age,  for  all  States  combined  (Table  III) 650,r>51 

Male  and  female  employees  of  each  age,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  States  (Table  I) 639-641 

Male  and  female  employees  of  each  race,  classified  by  ages,  for  each  State  and  for  all  States 

combined  (Table  ll) ; 642-«50 

Number  and  per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age,  earning  classified  amounts  in  a  representative 

week,  by  sex,  for  all  States  combined  (Tabte  VII) 657-<W9 

Ak»holism,  statistics  of  deal  hs  from,  among  glass  blowers 240-247 

Annealing  ovens  or  leers,  description  of 30, 31 

Apprenticeship  In  the  furnace  room 231-236 

Austria,  dangers  of  glass  manufacture  In 271-274 

Automatic  machinery,  influence  of,  upon  working  hours  of  boys  In  the  furnace  room 103, 104 

B. 

Btowers— 

Bottle,  length  of  trade  life  among 256-250 

Causes  of  death  of 239-251 

Definition  of 39 

Btowplpes,  molds,  machines,  etc.,  description  of 31.32 

Bottle  blowers,  length  of  trade  life  among 250-259 

Bottles  and  Jars,  average  hours  worked  and  average  weekly  and  hourly  earnings  of  employees  In 

boys'  occupations  engaged  in  making,  by  age  groups,  nativity,  race,  and  State G62-0G7 

Bottles,  prescription,  method  of  manuYacture  of 38-41 

Boy  labor  In  the  glass  industry- 
Cost  of  production  of  glass  with  reference  to  the  cost  of 201-208 

Decreasing  importance  of 145-155 

Efficiency,  comparative,  of  boys  under  16  years  and  males  16  years  and  over  in  boys'  occupa- 
tions   19a-201 

Efforts  to  maintain  the  supply  of  small  help 155-164 

methods  of  recruiting  Doys 157-164 

methods  of  retaining  boys 156, 157 

Illegal  employment  of,  causes  and  effects  of 226-229 

Machinery  as  a  substitute  for 180-198 

automatic  blowing  machines 193-198 

automatic  conveyors 184 

blowing  machines •. 187-191 

earrying-in  devices 181, 182 

mechanical  conveyors 183 

paste  mold  blowing  machines 191-193 

pressing  machines 184-187 

warming  stoves 182, 183 

Men  as  substitutes  for 165-172 

adult  immlarants,  utilliation  of 165-171 

other  special  classes  of  adults 171, 172 
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Boy  labor  In  the  glass  industry— Concluded.  Pa^. 

Night  work,  regular,  of  boys 107 

Opportunity  oi  furnace-room  boys  to  learn  the  trade 231-236 

Women  as  substitutes  Ibr 172-180 

negro  women  and  girls 177- 1 80 

white  women  and  girls 174- 1 76 

Work  of  boys  in  the  furnace  room Zi-217 

Work  on  dav  shift  and  on  day  and  nig^t  shift  alternately,  and  per  cent  working  at  night 107. 108 

**  Boys'  occupations  "— 

Average  nours  worked  and  average  weekly  and  hourly  earnings  in  a  representative  week  in, 

by  age,  nativity,  and  race,  for  each  State  (Table  IX) CC1-C70 

Earnings  in,  in  the  furnace  room 123-142 

Hours  of  labor,  night  work,  and  overtime  in,  in  the  furnace  room 93-122 

Brigfat's  disease,  statistics  of  deaths  from,  among  glass  blowers 240-251 

C. 

Carrying-ln  boys- 
Definition  of 39-41 

Eamhigs  per  hour  of,  by  States 67Z~4iSS 

Work  of. 53-56 

Carrying-over  boys— 

Demiition  of 43 

Earnings  per  hour  of.  by  States 685-689 

Causes  of  death  of  glass  blowers 23!>-251 

Certificates  or  affidavits- 
Employment  of  children  without 214-221 

Issued  to  children  before  legal  age 220, 221 

Child  and  woman  glas»*factory  employees,  literacy  and  school  attendance  of,  by  nativity  and  age, 

for  state  groups  and  all  States  combined  (Table  XXV) 794-811 

Child  and  woman  workers  in  glass-foctory  families,  literacy  and  school  attendance  of,  by  age 

groups,  for  each  State  (Table  XXVI) 810-813 

Children- 
Age,  occupation,  and  education  of,  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of 

the  child  and  the  family.  In  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXVII) 814-887 

At  work  and  their  liamlly  condition 551-5()0 

At  work,  at  school,  and  at  home,  under  16  years  of  age 547-551 

by  ago  groups 547,548 

by  nativity  and  race 550, 551 

by  States 5<8-550 

At  work,  under  14  vears  of  age 658-5t0 

Average  number  of,  imder  16,  and  average  number  of  members  per  family  with  wives  at  work 

and  not  at  work,  oy  condition  as  to  husband,  in  8  selected  communities 533,534 

Condition  as  to  parents  of,  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work  and  not  at  work 554 

Earnings,  average,  of,  16  years  of  age  and  over,  average  amount  paid  to  family  by,  and  per  cent 

of  earnings  given  fomily  by,  by  sex,  and  by  nativity  and  race 527 

Earnings  or,  as  related  to  family  income 563>587 

Employment  of,  in  excess  of  legal  hours 221-226 

Employment  of,  imder  legal  age 212-214 

Employment  of,  without  proper  certificates  or  affidavits 214-221 

Fatherless,  and  orphans  at  work 5tl-563 

by  age  of  children %l 

by  industries 5t3 

by  States 5<i2 

Illegal  emplovment  of 209-229 

Illiteracy  ana  school  attendam*  of,  under  1(>  yeare  of  a^c 5^^594 

Illiteracy  of,  14  and  15  years  of  ago  at  work,  agd  economic  condition  of  their  fumillos,  for  e-ach 

State  and  for  all  States  combined  (Table  XIX) 766-773 

Illiteracy  of,  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  for  groups 

of  States  and  for  all  States  combined  (Table  XVIII) 764-767 

In  specified  age  groups  at  work,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  nat  I vlty  and  race 521-523 

Of  si>eciried  ages,  average  nnml)er  per  family,  by  nativity  and  race.* 520,521 

Of  siJec'ified  ages,  numter  and  per  cent  of  fainilles  having 519 

Reasons  other  than  financial  for  labor  of. 5S7-589 

lielatlon  of  labor  of,  to  family  income 5t3"5ii7 

Cleanlng-oll  Iwys— 

Deftni lion  of 39, 40 

Earnings  per  hour  of,  by  States C73  tj88 

Work  of. 50. 51 

Coil  testing  in  incandescent  electric  lamp  establishments 4SC,  4S7 

Color  decoration,  description  of 325-328 

Commodities,  prices  of,  In  company  and  independent  stores,  compared  for  three  localities (i34-(i36 

Company  stores C21-<«36 

Conjugal  condition  of  females  employed  in  factories  investigated— 

By  age 292 

By  age  (Table  111) 050,651 

Ter  cent  of  each  age,  by  conjugal  condition,  for  all  States  combined  (Table  \) (t52.ti53 

Per  cent  of  each  conjugal  condition,  by  age,  for  all  States  combined  (Table  1\"; (ol,ti52 

Contract  work  of  women  and  girls 423-425 

Cost  of  production  of  glass  with  reference  to  tlie  cost  of  boy  labor 201-208 

Cracking-off  boys,  earnings  per  hour  of,  by  States 6>^-i^ 

Crimping  boys,  earnings  per  hoiu"  of.  by  States b85-ti89 

Cut-glass  making,  description  of 32S-331 

Cutting  and  polishing,  dangers  to  health  in 259.260 

Cutting  off  by  flame,  average  hours  worked  and  earnings  of  employees  engaged  in (jMHj92 

Cutting  off,  description  of 3(KM11 
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Enwlovme-it  of— Concluded.  Page. 

Childreu  without  proper  certificates  or  afUdavits 214-221 

Mothers,  character  of,  by  classified  per  capita  weekly  income  of  families,  in  8  selected  com- 
munities   534.535 

Women  and  girls,  illegal 427-431 

Women  and  girls  in  making  incandescent  electric  lamps 457-502 

Women  and  girls,  permanency  of,  and  reasons  for  going  to  work 449-456 

Women,  opinions  of  managers  regarding 454-456 

Equipment  of  the  gLv»  factory.    (See  Glass  factory  and  its  equipment.) 

Establishments  included  in  th?  invMtigatlon,  by  character  of  pnxluct  and  State 16. 17 

Eyes,  diseases  of,  among  glass  blowers 255 

F. 

Factories,  glass,  in  the  United  States  In  1908  included  in  the  investigation  and  not  so  included 18-20 

Factory,  the  glass,  and  its  equipment.    (See  Glass  factory  and  its  equipment.) 
Families — 

Composition  of,  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employment 517-524 

Composition  of,  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employment,  by  nativity  and  race,  for  groups 

of  States  and  for  all  States  combined  (Table  XI) 696-709 

General  character  of 508-516 

Having  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  per  capita  weekly  income  of,  by  States 558 

Ilaving  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  economic  condition  of,  and  illiteracy  of  children, 

for  each  State  and  for  all  States  combined  (Table  XIX) 766-773 

Ilaving  children  under  14  vears  of  age  at  work,  by  classified  income,  excluding  earnings  of  such 
children,  and  by  size  of  family  and  nativity  of  head  of  family,  for  all  States  combing  (Table 

XIV) 7r>5,736 

Having  children  imder  14  years  of  age  at  work,  by  classifled  income,  excluding  earnings  of 

such  children,  and  by  size  of  family  and  State  groups  (Table  XIII) 734 

Having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  economic  condition  of,  and  illiteracy  of  children, 

for  groups  of  States  and  for  all  States  combined  (Table  XVIII) 764-767 

Having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  and  with  women  but  no  children  under  16  at 

work,  in  8  representative  communities,  by  condition  of  fathers 510-512 

Having  children  under  16  vears  of  age  at  work,  by  classified  income,  excluding  earnings  of  such 
chilaren,  and  by  size  of  family  and  nativity  of  head  of  family,  for  all  States  combined  (Table 

XVI) 738 

•      Having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  by  classified  income,  excluding  earnings  of 

such  children,  and  by  size  of  family  and  State  groups  (Table  XV) 737 

Having  each  classified  numl^r  of  persons  per  room  and  per  sleeping  room 599 

Having  mothers  at  work  and  not  at  work,  classified  per  capita  weekly  income  of,  excluding 

earnings  of  mothers,  in  8  selected  communities 532,533 

Ilaving  mothers  at  work  and  not  at  work,  condition  of  husbands  in,  in  8  selected  communities.        536 
Ilaving  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  t>ver  at  work,  economic  condition  of,  by  age,  for  each 

State  and  for  all  States  combined  (Table  XX) 774-783 

Having  wives  at  work  and  not  at  work,  average  number  of  children  under  16  and  of  members  in, 

by  condition  as  to  husband,  in  8  selected  communities 533,534 

In  8  specified  representative  communities,  by  condition  of  fathers 512,513 

Number  and  average  membership  of,  and  total  and  average  wage  earners  in,  by  nativity  and 

race 517 

Number  of,  visited,  by  States 505 

Numler  of,  visited  in  8  representative  communities 506 

Of  each  nativity  and  race  in  8  specified  representative  communities 509.510 

Of  each  nativity  and  race,  number  and  per  cent  of 509 

Of  married  women  at  work,  average  size  and  earnings  of,  by  condition  as  to  husband 531,532 

Of  married  women  at  work,  economic  condition  of,  by  conaition  as  to  husband,  for  each  State 

and  for  all  States  combined  (Table  XXI) 784-789 

Of  married  women  at  work  having  children  under  14  at  work,  income  of,  excluding  that  of 
wives  and  children  under  14,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  all  States  combined  (Tal)le 

XXill) 792 

Of  married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  economic  condition  of,  by 

condition  as  to  husband,  for  all  States  combined  (Table  XXII) 790,791 

Of  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  average  size  and  income  of,  by  States 547 

Owning  and  renting  homes,  income  and  housing  conditions  of,  by  nativity  and  race, for  groups 

of  States  and  for  all  States  combined  (Table  XVII) 739-763 

Owning  and  renting  homes,  rent  paid,  and  persons  per  room  and  per  sleeping  room,  by  size  of 

community  in  which  located 597-599 

Owning  homes,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  nativity  and  race 600.601 

Renting  homes,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  average  rent  paid,  by  nativity  and  race 601-603 

Type  of,  in  the  glass  industry 514-516 

Family  conditions  and  amount  and  sources  of  family  income 503-528 

Family  conditions  of  women  and  children  at  work 529-5&4 

Family  income.    (See  Income,  family). 

Fathers  and  mothers  contributing  to  family  support,  number  and  per  cent  Of,  and  of  children  in 

specified  age  groups  at  work,  by  nativity  and  race 521-523 

Fathers  and  mothers  living  with  families,  numl>er  and  per  cent  of,  and  of  families  with  children  in 

specified  age  groups,  and  with  dependents,  by  nativity  and  race 518,519 

Fathers  at  work  having  children  under  14  at  work,  average  earnings  of,  by  days  worked,  for  all 

Statescomblned  (Table  XXIV) 793 

Female  emplovees— 

In  finishing  departments,  by  nativity  and  race,  for  each  State 290 

Numl)er  and  i>er  cent  of.  by  age 291 

Of  each  a'^'e,  per  cent  of.  by  conjugal  condition,  for  all  States  combined  (Table  V) 652,653 

Of  each  conjugal  condition,  numlwr  and  percent  of,  by  age 292 

Of  each  conjugal  condition,  numl)er  of,  by  age  (Table  III) 650.651 

Of  each  conjugal  condition,  per  cent  of,  by  age,  for  all  States  combined  (Table  IV^) 651,652 

Fines  among  furnace  room  boys 142 

Fines  end  premiums  among  women  in  the  finishing  department 421,423 

Finisher,  definition  of 39 
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Mothen  and  fothers  UtIiie  with  funiUes,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  of  fiunilies  with  children  in 
specified  age  groups  and  with  dependents,  by  nativity  and  race 518,519 

Mothers  at  work  and  not  at  woTk,oondltkmofhusbandsoff!amilies  with,  in  8  selected  commu- 
nities          536 

Mothers,  character  of  employment  of,  by  classified  per  capita  weekly  Income  of  families,  in  8 
selected  communities 534,535 

N. 

Negro  women  and  elrls  as  substitutes  for  boys 177-180 

Nephritis  and  Brignt's  disease,  statistics  of  deaths  from,  among  giaas  blowers 2<0-251 

Night  and  day  work  in  furnace  room,  alternation  of  boys  between 9vVl(B 

Night  work  in  boys'  occupations  In  the  furnace  room 104-111 

Night  work  of  women  and  girls 386^380 

O. 

Occupation,  age,  and  education  of— 

children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  and  economic  condition  of  the  child  and  the  family,  in 

detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXVII) 814-«87 

Sin^e  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the 

femily ,  In  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XX VIII) 888^939 

Occupation  and  age  or  married  women  at  work— 

And  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  In  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXIX) . .  940-955 
Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in 

detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXX) 954-959 

Occupations— 

And  processes  of  glass  making 35^ 

Average  hourly  earnings  by,  and  by  sex,  age,  and  nativity,  for  each  State  and  for  all  States 

combined  (Table  X) 671-695 

Boys',  average  hours  worked  and  average  weekly  and  hourly  earnings  in  a  representative  week 

in,  by  age,  nativity,  and  race,  for  each  State  (Table  IX) 661-670 

Harmful,  of  women  and  girls 439-446 

Interchange  of.  In  glass  factories 59-62 

Of  women  and  girls  In  leer  room  and  finishing  room 295-333 

Of  women,  earnings  In  specified 411-414 

Off-hand  blowing,  description  of 45,46 

Orphans  and  fatherless  children  at  work 561-563 

Output  of  incandescent  electric  lamp  establishments,  methods  of  incr?asing  the 479-483 

Output  per  hour,  piece  rate  paid,  and  weekly  earnings  of  women  in  specified  occupations  in  glass 

factories  investigated 331-333 

Ovens,  annealing,  or  leers,  description  of 30.31 

Overcrowding  in  the  furnace  room 82-85 

Overcrowding,  light,  and  ventilation  in  finishing  departments 341.342 

Overtime  work  in  boys'  occupations  In  the  furnace  room 11 1-123 

Overtime  work  of  women  and  girls 389-398 

Ownership  of  homes £96 

P. 

Packing  bottles  and  lars,  average  hours  worked  and  earnings  of  emplovees  engafied  In 692-694 

Painting  and  enameling,  average  hours  worked  and  earnings  of  employees  engaged  in 091-093 

Part-time  and  full-time  workers  in  boys'  occupations  in  the  furnace  room 127, 128 

Part-time  and  full-time  workers  in  the  flnishinp  department 403. 404 

Paste-mold  tumblers,  method  of  manufacture  of 41-43 

Permanency  of  emplovment  of  women  and  girls  and  reasons  for  going  to  work 44^-456 

Phosphorus  painting  fn  incandescent  electric  lamp  establishments 483, 486 

Physical  strain  and  difficulty  of  the  work 47-50 

Carrying-in  boys 53-56 

Cleahing-otT  Wys 50, 51 

Machine  boys 56, 57 

Minor  occupations 57-59 

Moldlx)ys 47-50 

Snapping-up  boys 51-53 

Piece  ana  time  wage  rates  of  women 419-421 

Piece  rate  paid,  output  per  hour,  and  weekly  earnings  of  women  in  specified  occupations  in  glass 

factories  Investigated 331-333 

Piece  rates  of  female  employees  1(3  years  of  age  and  over  in  five  principal  Incandescent electrio-Iamp 

establishments 482, 483 

Pneiunonia  and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  statistics  of  deaths  from,  among  glass 

blowers 240-251 

Polishing  and  cutting,  dangers  to  health  In 250.2ri0 

Posture,  maintenance  of  uniform,  in  Incandescent  electric-lamp  establishments 482, 483 

Premiums  and  fines  among  furnace-room  l)oys 138-142 

Premiums  and  fines  among  women  In  the  finishing  department 421. 422 

Prescription  bottles,  method  of  manufacture  of 38-11 

Prices  of  commodities  In  company  and  Independent  stores,  compared  for  three  localities 634-636 

Processes  and  occupations  of  glass  making 35-62 

R. 

Race  and  nativity  of  females  In  finishing  departments  of  establishments  investigated 290 

Race,  Influence  of.  upon  e^amings  of  women 417-419 

Race,  numlter  and  per  cent  of  male  and  female  employees  of  each,  in  selected  age  groups,  for  each 

State  and  for  all  States  combined  (Table  II) 642-6S0 

Rent  paid,  by  size  of  community SOB 
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In  leer  room  and  finishing  room,  working  conditions  of 3:t&-3A7 

Night  work  of SWWWO 

Occupations  of.  In  leer  room  and  finishing  room 295-333 

Overtime  work  of 880-3m 

Permanency  of  employment  of,  and  reasons  for  going  to  work 440-460 

Present  extent  of  employment  of 287-294 

Substitutes  tor  boys 172-180 

Work  of,  in  the  industry 27fMM 

Women,  employment  of,  optaiions  of  managers  regarding 4A4-4A6 
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Women,  married,  at  work—  Page. 

Age  and  oocixpatioa  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in  detail,  for 

each  Stare  (Table  XXIX) 940-955 

And  eoonomie  eonditlMi  of  their  families,  by  oonditioB  as  to  husband,  for  each  State  and  for 
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of  their  families,  hi  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXX) 954-999 

Living  in  homes  other  than  thefar  own  and  economic  c<mdition  of  their  families,  by  condition 

as  to  husband,  for  all  States  combined  (Table  XXII) 790. 791 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  IsmHy  conditions  of. 539-^541 

Women,  single,  16  years  of  age  and  over,  at  work- 
Age,  occupation,  and  education  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in 

detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXVIII) 888^939 

And  not  at  work,  number  and  per  cent  of 541, 542 

Average  annual  days  worked  and  average  earnings  of,  by  age 543, 544 

Average  annual  days  worked  and  average  earnings  of,  by  States 546 

Average  sice  and  Income  of  funllieaof,  by  States 547 

Earnings  and  family  conditions  of 541-547 

Economic  condition  of,  and  of  their  families,  by  age,  for  each  State  and  for  all  States  combined 

(Table  XX) 774-783 

E<»nomic  condition  of,  and  of  their  families,  by  age  of  women 544.545 

Years  since  beginning  work  of,  average,  by  age 543 

Work  of  boys  In  the  furnace  room 23-277 

Work  of  women  and  girls,  effect  of,  upon  health.    {See  Health  of  women  and  girls.) 

Work  of  women  and  girls  in  the  industry 279-456 

Workers,  full  time  and  part  time,  In  the  finishing  department 403.404 

Working  conditions  In  Incandescent  electric-lamp  establishments.    (See  Lamps,  Incandescent 
electric.) 

Working  conditions  In  the  furnace  room 63  92 

Working  conditions  In  the  leer  room  and  the  finishing  room  as  affecting  women  and  gIrts 335-357 

Accidents 355-357 

Buildings 337-340 

Fire  escapes  and  fire  protection 342, 343 

Light,  ventilation,  and  overcrowding 341 .  342 

Lunch  rooms 346-348 

Wash  rooms  and  dressing  rooms 343-346 
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